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. First Steps to Peace at last 
By Sisley Huddleston. 
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EPRODUCED alongside is one of the 

old original advertisements which 

took the country by storm a qua:ter of a 
“century ago. Some of you may, remember i : 
it. It was the means of many people ; 
** chancing it” and paying their money 
for what was, at the time, looked upon as. | 


a fad, an expensive toy, a “ catchpenny,” 


or whatever one likes to call it. But just 
think, many of those actual pens sold in 
the “nineties” are still in constant use 
to-day —are giving utmost satisfaction and 
have become treasures indeed to their 


owners. 


Ask yourself —— 
was ever money 
so well spent? 


We, as the manufacturers, enjoy 
the confidence of the writing public, 
and we are determined to retain - 
that confidence against all comers, 


12/6, 15/-, 21/-, 25/-, 30/- upwards. R 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, 


MABIE, TODD & CO.. LTD» i 
Swan House, 1335-135. Oxford Strech 
z London, W.1. 

Branches: 79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 3 97, Heh i 
side, B.C. 2; 204 & 95a, Regent Street, W.l. AD À 

3 Exchange Street, Manchester. | Town: 
Paris, Erussels, Zurich, Sydney, ‘Toronto & Cape Fonto: 
Factories : London, Liverpool, New York and Toe S 
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The most progressive ALL-BRITISH |! 
Office offering attractive rates for all 
classes of Insurance. 
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| in BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE 
| TANGE AVENUE, LONDON, B.C.) 3 
USe | Branche 1 Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 
and ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
their Boe 


E EVINRUDE 
4 AT THE SEASIDE _ 


is, you can enjoy 
otor-bosting at fractional 


lars by writing for Gatalogue G. 


y EVINRUDE MUIUR C9(ENG) 172 à 3 | 
t X MANAGER AW BRADBURY fs > i 

y ‘ 107 RMB R COO RDIONDO f a | 
Wc f : | 
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R | 

be Man CATALOGUE FREE. | 

aRA | 

a ya] TRUSSES, BELTS 
B AILT AND | 

TOND ARY” . . | 
a Elastic Stockings | 
Town “VARIX,” all about Elastic | 
ron Stockings, how to wear, clean, and | 
repair them, post free. i 

i: EVERY ARTICLE FOR | 
Wo SICK NURSING. | 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, | 


38, Oxford Street, London. | 
{ 
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LONDO | SOUTHAMPTON 
BEDFORD HOTEL 


Comfortable Ofd-established House. 
Central for business or pleasure, 
Ke Telephonein every room. :: 


Russell Square, 


PREMIER HOTEL, “reris 


Formerly Mansiqn of Lord Loughboro 
and Earl Rosslyn. - - - 


CENTRAL POSITION. 180 ROOMS. 


oniy. 


The ROYAL YAKUTI 


This YAKUTI or life-giving nectar has been prepared from 


and rich ble d This valuable 
in large quantities among Rajas, Maharajas, and 
many of our cemed customers. But we have ventured to place 
it before the gencral public owing to the demand of several friends, 
It is needless to expatiate upon the magical qualities of this inval 
uable medicine. It i commended also to those persons who 
desiretotone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
refresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works 
like a charm, and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost power and 
rejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk 
is not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuses 
fragrance of its own accord, 


Price per tin, containing 40 pills, Rupees Ten only 
«< (188. 4d.) Postage extra. 
Dr. KALIDAS MOTIRAM-RAJKGT-KATHIAWAR, INDIA. 


the best, cho 
medicine is 


AURICLES 
FOR THE 


DEAF 


Powerful 


and Invisible. 
Pair £6 60 Single £230 


MADE IN 6 COLOURS, 
: | Tortoiseshell, Dark Brown, 
Blonde, Amber, Smoke Grey, and Transparent Flesh.” 


Hawksley & Sons, 357, Oxford’St., Londen, W. 1 


BUCKS HAND MADE 


LACE HANKIES 
lip. squafe 
Lace fin. deep. 
Made in a conipletesquare 
y, with corners properly | 
sats turned on the lace cusl- 


Bucks. 
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il ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Where there is no vision the people perish. 


ea. “The Welsh Outlook.” 6d. 


4 MAY, 1920. 


THE OUTLOOK: ISSUES OF THE CELTIC FRINGE. s 
LEGALISM AND CÆSARISM (“Observer.”) 6 


A LAMENT OF THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAY (J. A Francis) 
JF 4 i sir E. Vi | Evans 
HENRY OWEN OF POYSTON (Sir E. Vincent k i 
INTERNATIONALISM IN WELSH EDUCATION (Dr. Stanley H, 
Watkins, M.A.) 

THE DEFEAT OF GOD (Emmaus) zi. 

LIFE AND LETTERS: JAMES HOWELL (Bivion Owen) | 
WALES AT WORK: A SOCIAL DIARY (Rev. Gwilym Davies, M.A.) ti 
SOME PHASES OF SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION (Prof. O. T. Jones, D.Sc) en 


to 
THE WELSHWOMAN’S PAGE (M.M.) | f 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. REVIEWS. CORRESPONDENCE. m 
POETRY. (T. H. Parry-Williams, Wil Ifan, Oscar Lloyd, J. D. P., Defynnog). hy de 
ŘE T E RE ae n aa. 5 Ja p go 
VOL. VI. No, 77. | wi 
On Sale at all principal booksellers. Annual Subscription post free, 7s. 6d. 
CARDIFF : THE WELSH OUTLOOK PRESS, 43 PENARTH ROAD. 
Th 
cos 
anc 
BUSINESS : 
: The April Number contains the first of 
t| “HERE is nothing very remarkable about the . . 
l wonderful progress of “ IMPRESSIONS” dur- A Series of Articles 
ing recent months. Every man and woman en- BY. a 
gaged in business is occupied with the problem 
of ‘find the way out.” facts and figures and 
comparative statistics have their S in the Mr. STEP H EN GWYN N 
solution, but we also want that vital human ` i 
spark called “ IMPRESSIONS,” There is no known hewArticlestinclade: : 
fact which cannot in argument be proved a lie, e Articles include : = 
no figure or set of statistics which, according to > z S SF 
the point of view, is demonstrably wrong. N Recollections of : 
ai matters ie the man himself. Given the Mr. W. B. YEATS, 
right attitude of mind, this country can worl Ar 
wonders in commerce—without it ee are doom Nir t STEPHEN PHH ES 
ed, For figures of finance, for records of export Miss MARY KINGSLEY, 
and import, for technicalities of organisation Ne 
there are many admirable publications, 
‘ IMPRESSIONS ” devotes itself to FOLKS, and is On sale at all Newsagents, or direct from the 
me ne most interesting business magazine Offices of i 
in the world. s 
Subscription Price 10/- a year. THE ENGLISHWOMAN, Ltd. l 
Sample copy for six penny stamps. | 
9 Lu ud 11, HAYMARKET, LONDON, SW.1: | č r 
IMPRESSIONS, 3 cont 
Ce ge D ia A peat Price 1/- Pest Free 1/2 with 
56, King Street, Covent{Garden London,-W.C. 2. Subscription Rates 14/~ post free _ Fly 
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ca) INCOME OVER £ 


E NA A YEAR MORE. 


Special Offer to Readers. 


1,200 


A letter received recently at the Pelman Institute 
gave pause even to a staff to whom reports of big 
income increases have become almost a common- 


z place It from a Managing Director. Here is 

3 5 5 p what he says :—“ My income is over £1,200 a year. 
$ more—thanks entirelv to the sound, practical teaching 

I'M GLAD I HA D of Pelmanism.” Is tu ro any reader of the Review of 


Reviews who desires more “oncrete evidence of the 
F L U X | a E income-raising powers of Peimanism than this letter ? 
No testimony could be more direct and definite. 
Pe. spools ean Bebra a 7 2 x No investment could be more gratifying than Pel- 
Leaks SON like cabbages while the Plumber manism is here conclusively proved y be In this 
lights his pipe. In other words FPLUXITE will respect it is interesting to note that hundreds of 
endethe trouble in less time than it takes you | pelman students have said that the cash value of first 
to remember where the Plumber lives. Quickly, lesson alone of the Course was worth the full fee 
easily antl at next to nothing cost you can | paid for the complete Course. 

mend glaimaged gas and water pipes, kitchen Clerk Trebles Income. 
and household utensils, tools of all kinds, gan Another instance of material benefit derived from 
hie dening implements, toys—all can be made as Pelmanism is given in the following letter. It clearly 
“ee good as new with FLUXITE. Mechanics shows that the Pelmanist with a trained mind re- 
| will have FLUXITE because it ceives immediate recognition from whoever pays 
Tay for the labour of his brain and hand. In this instance 
S | M P = | F | E S a clerk writes :—“I am deeply indebted to the 


Pelman Institute, as since taking up the Course I 


| have more than trebled my income, which is due 
D E R | N G. solely to your teaching.” 


+ The inexpensive FLUXITE Soldering Set saves its | high pee ae of womea Sigh e oe 
cost in a very short time—lasts for years—is simple | 725 n ena ade ae aes 
aud handy to use Ask your Ironmonger or Hard- | Studying Poania, nafaingly $ Cevelopa those 
ware Dealer to show you this Outfit. | mental SASS which ae p ET alee TEE lsi 
FLUXITE can be obtained of all Ironmongers | tor augh at no BPW Pi Sen by ae ra sare 
and Stores in tins, costing 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. » | cost of living has no fears for the worker whose 


f income is always ahead of it. 
GET A TIN TO-DAY. Hiis . 
Fascinating as a Hobby. 
S z srr Pelmanism is the easiest study in the world. Itis 
taught entirely by correspondence, and every student 
has individualised, personal tuition from one of a 
| large staff of expert University-trained psychologists. 
You can study the “ little grey books ’ anywhere at 
any odd moment of the day. Minutes otherwise 
| wasted can be invested in their study and yield you a 
golden reward. 

By starting Pelmanism now you will find yourself 
| repaid over and over again for the small initial outlay. 
+ Moreover, not only is the fee charged for the Course a 
` small one, but arrangements can be made whenever 
| desired to pay it in instalments. This places the 
| Course within reach of every reader. 

Apply to-day to the Pelman Institute, 58, Pelman 

House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. By 
| return you will receive gratis and post free :— 

1. A Copy of “ Mind and Memory,” which tells exactly what 
Pelmanism is and what it does. It includes a complete 
Synopsis of the Course, 

2. A reprint of Truth’s famous and fearless Report on Pelmanism 

3. An Enrolment Form which enables you to enrol for the 
complete Course of Pelmanism on special terms, 


Here is your great chance to put yourself in the 
_——() way of removing the burden of high prices, Yowwant — 


| a fuller, more enjoyable life—you want to be free EE = 


THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET fiom financial anxiety— YOU MUST MAKE T) 
contains a special “small space” Soldering Iron, | FIRST MOVE—nobody can help you if you do 
with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, | Apply to-day. Pee oa 
Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions. Sie I Oceans Adiesses 805 Filth Aven See Yor iy, USA: 
Price 10/6, Sample Set post paid United Kingdom. Temple Building, Toronto ; 46-48, Mar Melbourne > dai 
> oFLUXITE, LTD, on Bevington Street, Be.mondsey, England. , 47¢ade, Durban ; Chowpatty Sea Face, Bombay. 
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Age TAYLOR'S for TYPEWRITERS 


LOLI ” 74, Chancery Lane, Holborn End, London, W.c.2. 
= see eo =; Hire, Buy, Exchange, Repair, and Sell All Makes of Typewriters 
OES STANDARD REYRORRT Duplicators, Adding Machines, & Office Furniture at Bargain Prices. . 


Ian 
Model Universal Keyboard 10/6 each Ribbons & Carbons. And at 92, Queen Street, Cheapside, Estd. Iago 
for Self Teaching Typing. post free. MSS. Copied. Write for Bargain List 12. Holborn 4810 (four lines), 


ATCHO 


Jhe HAIR GROWER. 


PEPE Peay p apy 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


RATE: 2d. per word. Minimum 5/- 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2/9, 4/6 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE. Zainon 


650 pages, 5,000 illustrations, 5/6, postage paid anywhere. The 


. only English catalogue in one volume containing full descriptions | HALF A CENTURY REPU‘ Seas 
saat are , both unused and used, of all the World’s Postage Š PILLS TALON, Í ; 
Stamps. Stamp Albums in great variety. Illustrated descriptive Dr LE CLERC 5 = R TH E i 
price list, in two parts, sent gratis and post free if you mention | a 3 LIVER AND KIDNEYS, f VA 


the “Review of Reviews.”—WuitrreLD KING & Co., IPSWICH. | Invaluable for diseases of these important organs, gravel pavns in 
—- —-— — — the back, gout, rheumatism, &c. Price {3s leading chemists or 
Ke ç 39 Professor post free, Dr. Le Clerc Medicine Co., Haverstock Roa an 
WONDERS OF FACE TRANSFORMATION Boyd | London. Depots: Paris: 12, Rue Castiglione. New yore aa i 
Taynard’s great work, pronounced by the press to be the most | Beekman Street. Toronto: Lymans, Ltd. Australia: Elliott i ó 
i 


remarkable work of the century. Send 1/6, BALLARD, 71, GRACES Bros., Sydney, Brisbane. New Zealand Drug Co., Lt, Auck- 
ROAD, CAMBERWELL, LONDON. land, Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington. India: B. K. Paul & 7 


k realise their greatest wishes— I can help YOU. 


‘A sriti . . 
our writing reveals.your particular qualities and the 


: ee | 
ASSYRIAN-ASTROLOGY BY AN EXPERT 3 M | direction in which success can be attained. Send me i 


See ~ S eee peep Co., Calcutta. f 
L N 
NATURE REVEALED —Planetary influence on future Be 
* events, Changes, Marriage, j 
Legacies, Speculation and other inportant affairs of life; send 
birth date with Is. Order. Two years’ advice added.—P ROF. 
MERCURY, WHITCHURCH, CARDIFF. 
THE 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, 144, 
RICHMOND ROAD, Carpirr. Established 1879. a 
= 
HANDSOME MEN aes slightly and smoothly tanned by | <= EE = a 
. e sun men are always handsome, and E WV E R Y wA ya 
ponies pretty, eSuubronze n, gyes this tint. “Sunbronze” is N 
a triumph of science, perfectly harmless; detection being quite | SUFFERING FROM NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
im porelbiE Over! Aaronia Price Is. 3d., 2s. 9d., and DEBILITY should send for a valuable Pamphlet explaining ; 
S. i on, direct from 157, CHURCH | how all Nervous and Organic Deran, i 1 Thi 
STREET, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON, N ai A 
4 N, LONDON, N. | may be successfully treated without stomach medication. Bog 
The method F easy and pleasant, and will effect a perfect 
x A permanent cure, Sent in plain sealed envelope post 
ARISTOS, THE LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, pune feast free for 2 stamps. R. R. NORTON, 59 and 60 Chancery 
A. Janes, Parliamentary Reporter. Drudgery and disappoint Lane, London, Over 40 vears’ continuous success. 
mat mane sermons nad lectures soon taken down; complete 
ystem, 2/-; primer, 9d. Address—A. Janes, 2, Dow 
Villas, Icknield SE, Dunstable, Beda. |n PINS REEN TI | 7 Ser 
= ee ee If you suffer g l HIMROD’S 
YOUR DESTINY, —A Scientific Investigation into the forces from Asthma, \M ROJ; CURE FOR | 
2 * controlling your destiny. Send full birth- Catarrh, or y Ay Su 
date with 2/6 P.O. Extended readings at 5/- & 10/6. Include ordi i 4 H A: ASTHMA p 
time and place of birth for latter. R. ROBERT RAYE, 97, Bri inam y, A A 
desbury Villas, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6. A aber Colds, you Q AG cil 
Se ee eee will find no- SOY G) Re Chemists To 
; BOOKS | Books on Literary, Technical, Scientific, Educational, thing to equal 4s, 3d. a tin. f 
sta * Taw and all other subjects ; Second-hand at half- | 
prices. New at Discount prices; catalogue frec; state wants - E ast | 
Wee Qokosun, HAs haling Coss ash Tongas paces even. | (C Cr 
à . » 121, Charing Cross R Ore R 
g oad, London, W.C. i H AR A E R from | 
y i 
STAMMERING EFFECTUALLY CURED ==: HANDWRITING. 
sonally.—N. H. MASON, 30, CLARE) Ss "a 
Established 1676, 7 00, CLARENDON VILLAS, HOVE, Sussex, I } } Tu 
rave helped hundreds to attain success and to : 


S marriages, money prospects, destiny; send birt i > | few linesi i i 
ACAI a SD ; l birth date, with p.o. Ines In your ordinary handwriti ill forwar' 
18: amp— WALTER Birks, 27 Hope ST., DOvGLas, LO.M. a careful delineation of oE Tae Sa 


= ra e EEEN Write a short note (menti losing 
Ee : ioning your age), enclosi 
< YOUR GREATEST POWER. ”—z1i aex 121ezon conge | gui andl addressed envelopo aid a postai order fot 
mentality, mastery Bver ci caches a viril ; g to cover postage ial expense 
Pech aes aoi matances, and financial independence, Write to-day, so that =e ae aid cones eal I 
t. 22, HARROGATE. Est, 1903. Y.— TALISMAN PUBLISHERS, | life at once. Address, Mr. M. U ‘Kerboy Cromwell 
i : House, High Holborn, London, W.G1 
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ELECTRICITY VICTORIOUS 


Do I. Y L } Amazing Results with Electrical Treatment in-the Home. 
5 ` 
r *. X 4 Wh 
Q oe Ty Ty" ` 
| ) Le | INFINITE JOY OF HEALTH 
iia Although universally acc cepted as being the most powerful curative agent in existence, many 
gt suffere f the extraordinary powers of the New Treatment by which cura- 
Se f talising Elec! y can now be applied in the home by means of 
ild can manipulate. 
Dry-Cell Body Batteries infuse new life and energy into your 
they drive out pains and aches, and restore your bodily functions to a 
perfectly healthy condition. 
A SCIENTIFIC FACT 
The reason why is very simple; the motive power of the human machinery is Electricity, 
and when, through exce verwork, or chronic complaints this natural strength 
has been overdrawn upon, th tions get out of gear, and suffer 3 the result; you become 
a shadow of your former self, weak and debili ; but give back to your body what 
a as an electric bell starts ringing immediately you press the Dutton, 
E HERE, so will you recover health, strength, and well-being if you will 
J y 
S. renew your store of Electr to its proper level. If you overdraw your account at the bank 
; the matter is remedied by ying fresh funds, That is exactly the point: refill your over- 
a drawn system with its life pe nd ali will be well again. All the greates scientists endorse 
va our contention that Blectric y is the very life of the human body, and, therefore, you must 
0° investigate this unfailing means of regaining the infinite joy of vigorous, robust health. 
ott 
ke: 80 PAGES BRIMFUL OF KNOWLEDGE 
& That is our boc klet, entitled “ Electricity, the Road to Health.” Write for it at once, TO- 


DAY, and you will learn how a host o complaints are successfully overcome : Weakness 
in all its fe inquished ; Rheumatic, Neuralgic, and every other pain, dispelled for ever; 
Indigestion, Constipation, Liver, Kidney and Bladder troubles cured, never to return ; Brain- 
fag and all nervous complaints completely eliminated. This small Book will cost you nothing, 
but may be worth a fortune to you. Write for it now, whilst you have it in mind, or call, if 
possible at the Institute, when in a personal consultation you will be told exactly what can 
be done for you, free of charge, and get a free test and examination of the appliances, Do 


not “ Put off’; AJAX, LD. 


; call or write at once for full particulars, 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 109), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


| THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Founded by W, T. STEAD. 
This Popular Illustrated Monthly, Price One Shilling net, can be obtained from Booksellers, 
Bookstalls, and Newsagents all over the Kingdom. If desired it can be posted from the 
Publishing Office to any part of the world. 


ORDER FORMS FOR “ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


Subscription Order Form (for Publishing Office) Newsagents’ or Booksellers Order Form. 
ONUS RUEIICE)) 


e 
To the Managér, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Totes 
Whitefriars House, Carmelite Street, onneen asanes. E T E S 
London, E.C.4 
Datei cece e a E 
7 Date eA ae eee 


i Please send the Review of Reviews for Please supply the Review of Reviews until 


» | | Twelve Months, beginning with.........--....number, further notice, beginning with.......-...-..-number 


EGeaaenasices cece ty ek: a win oh ape Katee ore 


sends tine E E E 
S| ae a E en a a 
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[{ STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE 


- Proprietor: E. L. STEAD. 


Y 


Manager : E. W. STEAD. > 


+ 


HE HOME OF CHEAP, INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE ATERATER Z 


SUGGESTED SAMPLE BOOKS TO ORDER FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


Stead’s Masterpiece Library. 
In stiff coloured covers, Price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


The Story of a Donkey. This interesting story of a 
donkey is re-told and adapted for British boys 
and girls from the French of Mme. La Comtesse 
de Ségur. Forty-nine pictures. 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sindbad the Sailor- 
This famous story from ‘‘ The Arabian Nights ” 
has been carefully edited for children. Fifty- 
nine pictures. 

The Story of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. ‘This 
fine story, from “ The Arabian Nights ” has been 
carefully edited for children. Fifty-nine pictures. 


Some Fairy Tales of the Ancient Greeks. These tales 
_are cleverly adapted by Marion Adams, and will 
be most useful as an introduction to a deeper 
study of Greek literature. Twenty-seven pictures. 


Fairy Tales from China. ‘This fairy-tale book of 
China will show our children that the Chinese are 
very much like themselves in their liking for 
stories. Fifty-four pictures 


Saint George of Merrie England. Stories of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom and their 
daring deeds. This book has been arranged for 
school reading by Robert S. Wood, and it is 
highly instructive. Thirty-seven pictures. 


The Enchanted Islands. G. E. Hopcroft, the writer, 
truly describes this as a stirring tale of the Golden 
West. It is safe to say that the adventures of 
the two Cornish lads, Tom and Jack, will be 
cagerly read by those who get this book. Ten 
pictures. l 


Life Stories of Great Men. 


in stiff colouredYcovers, Price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


The Story of Shakespeare. Steeped in Shakespearian 
lore, Mr. John Booth has produced a book which 
grown-up folk will treasure for its information 
and which is vet so simply and delightfully 
written that school children will xejoice in the 
word-pictures given of Shakespeare and the 
times in which he lived. ‘There is an gutline map 
of the London of Shakespeare’s time. leven 
pictures. e 

The Life-Story of Robert Louis Steyenson. The 
adventures in the life of the great. story-writer, 
simply told by Jenny Vulcan. Twelve pictures. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. Here is an interesting 
and instructive outline picture of the rise to 
greatness of one of the greatest men in the world’s 
history. Norman Croom-Johnson, LL.B., the 
writer of the book, clearly shows what kind of 
man Lincoln was, and why he is the hero of the 
United States. Ten pictures. 

The Life-Story of Gharies Dickens. ‘This account 
by Norman Croom-Johnson of the well-beloved 
author of the nineteenth century makes good 
teading. It traces Charles Dickens’ history from 
his birth at Portsmouth in 1812 until his death at 
Gadshill in 1870. Ten pictures. 

The Story of Nelson. ‘his story of our national 
hero must appeal to every British boy and girl. 
Mr. Hopcroft tells it here with force, simplicity 
and eloquence. By word and picture he so des- 
cribes the ships of the period, our men and their 
difficulties, that his readers will be able to realize 


as never before the greatness of Nelson. ‘Twelve < 


pictures. 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK OF STORIES. 


In stiff coloured covers, Price 1s.; 


post free 1s. 2d. 


© 


This volume, containing thirty-two short stories and thirty-six illustrations, is a fascinating book that will 


. Interest young people of all ages on holiday or at the fireside. 


are cleverly drawn. 


A PRESENTATION EDITION has been prepared, bound in cloth boards, at 2s. 6d. . 


This makes an ideal gift-book, andf 


The reading matter is entertaining ; the pictures 


post free 2s. 10d. 


or school prizes or birthday remembrances will be found hard to beat. 


STEAD’S CATALOGUE.—The Manager of Stead's Publi hing E 
new edition of STEAD'S DESCRIPTIVE and CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE Ss 
who apply for it. This Catalogue is compiled on novel lines, and b 


worth having and consulting. 
description of the books mentioned. W 
a postcard to E. W. STEAD, (Catalogue 


O 


STEAD’S BOOK ROOM : AN INVITATION.—Readers of this ad 
Room at Bank Buildings, Kingsway, and examine at leisure the numerc 


a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays from 9 to 12. Situated c 
access to residents in and around London or visitor 
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It is not merely a formal list; it contains a carefull 
ould you like a copy ? 


INGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON. Seo en) Manager of Stead’s Publishing House, BANK BUILD- 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, “* gjj 


Che Indian 


Annual Register 
1919. 


A „Year Book, Directory and Progress Report 


of the Indian Empire, including the Native States 

—containing also a Digest of all Contemporary 

Indian Affairs, Political, Social, Industrial, 

Educational, etc. Proceedings of Indian Councils, 

{ndian Congress and other National Assemblies, 

| full account of the Recent Political Disturbances, 
° ° etc., etc. 


| 

l Invaluable to Indians in England and 
j Abfoad and to people interested in 
i g : Indian Afairs. 
i 


g 
Crown Ocravo. Over 1,500 Paces, CLOSE 


PRINTED, ÑNeEaTLY Bounp, LIBRARY EDITION. 


Price 15/= nett. 


SETA. 


Please Send Your Remittance to 
The Annual Register Office, Sibpur, Calcutta. 


AT rey 


THE FINANCIAL 
REVIEW of REVIEWS 


The March ISSUE contains the following Special Articles :— 


HINTS TO NEW INVESTORS. 
Ellis T. Powell, LL.B., D.Sc. 


CAN A CHRISTIAN BE AN INVESTOR? 
Fhe Rev. H. J. D. Astley, M.A., Litt.D. 


INVESTORS AND INCOME TAX. 
John Burns, W.S. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES’. SHARES. } 
A. G. Mackenzie, F.LA. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND THEIR 
INVESTMENTS. Arnold Wright. 


THE FINANCES OF MEXICO. 
Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 


COULD LABOUR GOVERN? 
E. T Good. 


All Readers are entitled to free information 
regarding investment securities. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent Free on application. 


1/= net. 
On Sale at all Bookstalls. 
———— 
THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
6, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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NEURASTHENIA 


The ,Twentieth . Century Disease. 
NATURE’S OWN CURE. 


| Medicines and drugs, diet treatments, exercise and “ rest cures,” 
| have alike proved incapable of, or only partially and temporarily 
| successful in, overcoming this condition. Small wonder, then, 
| that the neurasthenic despairs of a cure—regards himself or herself 
as incurable. 
| Neurasthenia arises from lack of Nerve Force. The only method 
| Of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge the system with Elec- 
tricity, the natural force secreted in the air we breathe, and which 
in itself is scarcely distinguishable from Nerve Force. For years 
| the difficulty of the Scientist and the Physician has been to find a 
means, at once cheap, convenient, and comfortable to the patient, 


Indecision now ma 
cost you a Life-time 
of Ill-Health and 
Suffering. Write for 
Free Particulars 
to-day. 


Don’t hesitate. 
Make up your mind 
to investigate the, 
Pulvermacher 
Electric Treatment 
to-day. 


of employing this great vitalising natural force. Until the Pulver- 
macher Electrological Treatment overcame these objections, 
Electrical Treatment was far too costly, too cumbrous, and too 
much confined to expensive hospitals and institutions for any but 
a very rich minority. 


ELECTRICITY — THE NATURAL CURE: 


To-day the Pulvermacher Treatment brings it in its best form 
within the reach of all. You can carry out this most successful 
form of Electrical Treatment in your own home. You can wear 
the Pulvennacher Electrical Appliances at work or at play. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTONS? 


If your nerves are weak or disordered, if your limbs tremble, 
if you haye numbness or nerve pains, if you are inclined to brood 
over your affairs, if you are nervous, timorous, and undecided, if 
you worry over trifles and fear for the future, if your memory and 
will are weak, if you lack self-confidence, if you feel crushed and 
choked in a railway carriage or closed rooms, if you feel dizzy in 
open thoroughfares or nervous among a crowd—these are all 
symptoms of Neurasthenia, and should not be neglected. | A Free 
Book, entitled “ A Guide to Health and Strength,” describes how 
the wonderfully successful Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment 
cures quickly and permanently Neurasthenia, Nervous sia, 
Nervous Disorders, and the many functional troubles due to lack 
of Nerve Force. 


INQUIRY COUPON. 


By posting {this FREE FORM TO-DAY you will receive the 

Cpe TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH,” which has pointed the f 
way successfully to thousands. You place yourself under 
no obligation by applying for th s Book and particulars of the i 
Pulvermacher Appliances RES r 


Name ..... 


Address .. 


.. 


Post to the Superintenden! 
Ltd., 24, Vulcan House, 
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Many busy writers 


have had their Waterman’s Ideals in 
daily use for more than a generation. No 
wonder they regard Waterman’s Ideal as 
indispensable. No wonder they gladly pay 
tribute to its merits, and recommend it 
to their friends and acquaintances. 3 


This is just one example : 

“Tt has been in constant use, every day, 7 
days per week, from January, 1896. The same 
nib is still here, in the holder, it has never cost 
me a single farthing from the day I got it.” 


Waterman's Ideal) Fountam Pen 


No. 12, “ Regular,” at 12/6; No. 42, “ Safety,” 
at 17/6; No. 52, ‘‘Self-Filling,” at 17/6. Also 
see No. 54, ‘‘Self-Filling,” with extra large nib, 
at 22/6. Large variety of sizes and styles, also 


presentation pens in Silver and Gold. Nibs 
to suit all hands (exchanged gratis if not right). 
Obtainable from Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. 


Illustrated List Free on application to 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., Che®en Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
‘Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary guides.’—Daily Chronicle. 


é a? IAN 


Army § Ravy Gazette 


Founded in 1860 by 
Sır WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
—of The Times,— 


In 1917 it incorporated ‘‘The Broad Arrow” 
and “The Naval and Military Gazette.” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY - - SIXPENCE 


The circulation is world-wide: it is to be 
found on the table of all principal Clubs Regi- 
mental Messes, and in His Majesty’s Ships in 
commission, It circulates, too, in all the Govern- 
ment Offices and Establishments connected with 
the Services at home and abroad. It is read 
extensively by Officers of all Foreign Services, 
and it is supplied direct to the heads of a number 
of Foreign Governments and public institutions. 


THe Army AND Navy GAZETTE appeals 
directly to a class which is reached by no other 
means. Itis an exceptionally good medium for 
high-class advertisements. 


Specimen Copy and Rates on Application. 


VISITORS to LONDON (and Resipents) SHOULD USE 
DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON & ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and Sir ED. T. COOKe 
6th Edition Revised. 7s. Gdi 
30 Maps and Plans. 100 Illustrations. 
‘Very emphatically tops them all.’—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book.’—Times. f 
‘Particularly good.’—Academy. 
‘Best Handbook to London ever issued.’—Liver pool 
Dasly Post. m~ 
1¢0 Ilustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
PARIS. LYONS, and the RIVIERA. 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 6s. 
NORTH WALES. 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 6s, 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 3s. 6d $ 
NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1HE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK, and 
Hotels of the World. 1s. 3d. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 

London: SIMPKIN’S. 

New York and Paris: BRENTANO’S. 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALIS and all BOOKSELLERS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Spain, 
Offices: { Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, 


a S ? and Egypt; also the English Lakes and North Wales. 
‘| 22, °Essex Street, London, W.C.2. : 


ìs-; ìs: Gd.; 2s. List post free. 
DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLE 
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Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific discovery with 
automatic air cushions that draws the broken parts 
together, and binds them as you woulda broken limb. 
It absolutely holds frmly and comfortably and never 
slips. Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the bedy without chafing or hurting 
We make it to your measure, and sendit to youona 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
and we have put our priceso low that anybody, rich or 
poor, can buyit. Remember,we make it to your order—sendit to you— 
-you Wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy you,you send it back tous,and we 

- will refund your money. That is the way we do business—always abso- 

_ lately on the square—and we have sold to thousands of people this way 
-for the past ten years. Remember,we use no salves, no harness, no lies, 
«no fakes. We just give you astraight business dca! at a reasonable price. 

=e ° Write at ence 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., ~ fror 


(1556) 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. seer aed 
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together with the world-shortage makes it more necessary than 
> ever before to SAVE COAL, this 

X winter. The mere saving of coal is 

not sufficient—what is needed is to 
obtain a greater amountof heat from 
the reduced fuel consumption, and 
this cannot be done by filling in the 
fire-place with fire-bricks. The 
ONLY way is to instal 


THE “HUE” FIRE | 


it saves from 33} per cent. to 50 per 
cent coal, and that of {he cheaper) 
quality, and gives the maximum ol | 
heat IN the room (not the chimney), | 
unobstructed by bars. f 
The “HUE” is, moreover, af | 
elegant fitment, and improves an 
stove. Can now be supplied immedi | 
ately from stock, and fitted by & 
child. o 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For; Breakfast & after Dinner 


The “HUE” is clean, hygienic, will | 
burn for hours without attention. 
‘The “HUE ” has been installed in 
thousands of private houses, as wet” 
as adopted by the principal Railway | 
/) Companies, Hotels, Hospitals and 
Institutions. Without question, 1+ 
is the most efficient Barless Fire 08” 
the market, and is equally suitable 
for large or small rooms. | 


Price from 19/3 


POST FREE 4 beautiful illustrated beeset, giving full) 
= particulars of the “ HUE FIRE” and thf) 
Self-Fixing Model. Send a postcard now to | 


YOUNG & MARTEN, Ltd. 


(Dept. R.R.), STRATFORD, LONDON, E.15. 
To protecti the public, the word “ er UE” ts cast on every genuine sios 
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FRIENDS WORK 


IN PEACE TIME 


Healing the Wounds 
e of the War-Stricken. 


The story of the work done in France is one of helpful and 
healing miøistries in the midst of the days of War, and 
thousands of happy peasants about the Marne, the Somme, 
Epermey and Verdun bear witness to the success of our 
French work. 


NOW OTHER PEOPLES CALL 


AUSTRIA 


| 
| 
| 


oo 


80 per cent. of the 
children of Vienna are 
rickety or diseased. 


In Austria,our Committee is developing large schemes of 
relief, and is already supplying 1,400 litres of milk daily to 
Infant Welfare Centres (a litre is slightly less than a quart). 
this Would not be available but for our efforts. 
Seeds are being supplied to the farmers. ‘There are 21 
depots in Vienna supplying weekly rations to 18,000 
chi ldren under 6 years of age. Students and other mem- 
bers of the middle-classes are being relieved by carefully 
ised schemes. 


T 


org: 


sERMANY 


“* There are no children 
in Berlin that are not 
under-nourished. 


That statement by Dr. Meyer, of the City; Health Depart- 
ment, is indicative of conditions in the large cities. The 
salaries of the middle-classes have scarcely doubled, but 
the cost of living has increased twelvefold. Hospitals are 
without linen, coal, soap and the commonest necessities. 


POLAND 


Our Workers have 

reduced typhus at 

Zawiercie to one case 
in five weeks. 


Conditions in “Poland baffie description. Typhus victims 
are dying in tWousands Zand refugees are returning to 
devastated homes. We are fighting typhus, doing relief 


work, and helping in agricultural reconstruction. 4g 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED. 


Send your gifts tot Friends’ Emergency and 
War Victims’ Relief Committee (A. Ruth Fry, 
Hon. Sec.), 27, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Gifts of Clothing (new or partly worn) 
will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 
11, St. Bride Street, London, B.C. 4. 


Kindly mention '“ Review of Reviews”? when 


replying to this appeal. 
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P-e O., British India and New Zealand Companies 


i Mail, Passenger and Freight SE A 
EGYPT, INDIA, STRAITS, CHINA, n A ee) A 
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QUEENSLAND via‘ Torres Straits. 7 
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zy es A e Vancouver or San Francisco, 


ON via Suez, Panaypa, 
LONDON, 
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the Cape, 


mam ts OF Tht, ASCEND Comrat g teami sryTm 


P. £ O. and British India Companies, 122. Leadenhall Street. 
New Zealand Shipping Co., or Union S.S. Co. of N.Z., 138, Leadenhall Street, 
For Passage:—P. & O. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURN ALISM 


HE LONDON SCHOOT, 
JQURNALISM provides on 
Courses of Instruction: one in 
practical Journalism, onein Story 

Writing. Both Courses are given en- 
tirely by corresnondence, the fees are 
moderate, and the instruction is under 
the personal direction of Mr. Max 
Pemberton, who has secured the col 
laboration of many brilliant contributors 
and assistants. 


The training is” thus of a very thorough 
and practical ‘character, and every 
endeavour is made to ascertain the 
degree and the direction of each student’s 
natural abilities, in order that the most 
appropriate field of literature) may] be 
chosen, 


The number of students being” neces- 
sarily limited in view of the individual 
character of the instruction, applications 
for enrolment’can only be accepted from 
those who show some aptitude for 
Journalism or Authorship. Applicants 
may senda specimen MS. for Mr. Pem- 
berton’s criticism i in which case a small 
reading fee is charged, but this will be 
deducted Subsequently from the enrol- 
ment fee, i 


Full information regarding the School’s 
Courses of Instruction is given in the 
Prospectus, which also contains a com- 
plete Synopsis of the Tessons comprising 
each Course. A copy of the Prospectus 
may be had upon application to the 
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London, E.C. 3; j 

London, H.C. 3 ; 

14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 4 
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Contributors to the Courses— 


SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLI., 
M.A., LL.D. 
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(King Edward VII. Professor of English 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Lonpon, May 5th, 1920. 
@ 
The Home Rule Bill 
The Home will have entered upon 
Rule Bill. its Committee stage at 


the time when these 
lines are printed. Since we wrote last 
month, the opposition of all parties in 
Ireland- outside of Unionist Ulster has 
hardened against the Bill more definitely 


even than we had anticipated. Sir, 


Horace Plunkett, as the Chairman of the 
Irish Dominion League, has cabled to 
the Prime Ministers of all the Self- 
Governing Dominions protesting against 
the Bill on the ground that it is miserably 
inadequate to the needs of a national 
government, and declaring that nothing 
short of full Dominion Home Bule is 
worth proposing to the Irish people. The 
few Irish Nationalist Members of Parlia- 
ment, after tabling a number of important 
amendments to be considered during the 
debates in Committee, have changed their 
minds, and announced that they regard 
the Bill ås so insulting to the cause 
which they have.represented in Parlia- 
ment for more than a generation, that they 
will abstain altogether from the Home 
Rule debates, and take no further interest 
in the progress of the Bill. Sinn Fein, 
which of course represents practically the 
entire country outside of East Ulster, 
refuses to think about the Bill at all, 
declaring that. an Irish Republic is the 
anly possible solution of the question, 
and that the British Government will 
before long find itself compelled to con- 
cede the unanimous demand of the Irish 
people. 


Only a small group of Southern 


Unionists, and a few moderate National- 
ists, who have combined under the chair- 
manship of Lord Dunraven, are still will- a 
ing to consider the Bill in detail, and to 
work to secure amendments that would 
make it a practicable scheme. 


3 But a new factor in the 

The Essential <ituation has arisen 
Condition of which offers far-reach- 
Success. ing possibilities of 
revising the Government scheme and 
reconstructing it on a sounder basis. 
The delimitation of Ulster is the 
crucial question which will decide 
whether the Government’s scheme 
can be made workable or not. For 
several months this Review has 
insisted upon the necessity of treati 
the whole province of Ulster as the b 
of the Northern Parliament which is to 
set up under the Bill. Nationalists of 
parties, and the Southern Unionists 
well, refuse to consider the Bill as 
stands, primarily because it tends is 

divide Ireland into two hostile . 
In Treland, the Bill has been | 
“ Partition Bill,” and has bi 
by the Irish Press in that spirit. So] 
as the Bill retains that e 
open e character, 
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basis of the Bill can be altered, the posi- 
tion changes at once. A provincial Parlia- 
ment in Ulster, deliberately confined to 
only six counties in order to secure a per- 
petual Unionist majority in the province 
by relying upon the religious antagonism 
in Ulster, would undoubtedly create an 
artificial barrier between the excluded 
area and the rest of Ireland that has never 
existed in the past. It would intensify 
and make permanent the racial and 
religious differences in Ireland that even 
under present conditions cause only spas- 
modic trouble from time to time. 


But if the whole of 

Ulster the Key Ulster were included in 
to the Bill. the area of the North- 
ern Parliament, this 

objection would be sufficiently overcome. 
The total population of the province at 
the last census taken in 1911 amounted 
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exceeds 55 per cent. of the total. 
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to nearly 1,600,000 people, of whom 
900,000 were Protestants, and 700,000 
were Roman Catholics. With such a 
clear preponderance of numbers, the 
Unionists have no valid ground °for 
apprehension from interpreting “ Ulster ” 
as the whole province of nine coenties, 
When the Irish controversy was at its 
height before the war, and Sir Edward 
Carson organised the Ulster Volunteers to 
carry out the solemn Covenant ‘that was 
signed by his supporters all over Ulster, 
the agitation was conducted on the 
assumption that ‘‘ Ulster ’’ must be taken 
to include the entire province. He made 
a celebrated speech in those days in which 
he declared that nothing les» than ¿a 
‘“ clean cut ” of the entire province would 
satisfy his friends. But the whole situa- 
tion has been changed by the growth ofthe 
Labour organisation in Ulster during the 
war, and by the astonishing results of the 


in which the Protestant population 


ary of “Ulster” if the six county scheme is 


d 
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newly tried system of proportional repre- 
sentation at the last municipal elections. 
For the first time in the history of the 
controversy that has raged around Ulster, 
the Unionist forces are split into two or 
even three clearly divided camps. The 
municieal elections resulted in the return 
of such a large proportion of Labour 
candidates that the Unionists are now 
thoroughly afraid that the growth of the 
Labour mévement in Ulster, even though 
it’ is composed of Catholics as well as 
Protestants, may so far reduce their own 
majority in the province as to give the 
Nationalists, if not a majority, at any rate 
the balance of power. Consequently, 
when Sir Edward Carson went to consult 
his followers in Belfast after the Home 
Rule Bill had been published, speeches 
were,made in the Ulster Unionist Council 
which led to a majority vote in favour of 
restricting the Northern area under the 
Home Rule Bill to the six counties of 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, and London- 
derry, in which the Unionist majority is 
compact and nearly omnipotent, and 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, where the 
Unionist minority is considerable. 


An outery was raised at 
once by the Unionist 
Council representatives of the 

5 three counties of 
Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan, which it 
was thus decided to exclude. We noted 
their protest last month, and suggested 
that if they could make it effective, the 
whole framework of the Home Rule Bill 
couls be altered in a way that would make 
it acceptable to the rest of Ireland. Since 
we wrote, there have been extremely 
important developments in Ulster, and a 
memorial has now been signed by more 
than a huedred of the most influential 
supporters of the Ulster Covenant, de- 
manding a special meeting of the Ulster 
Unionist: Council forthwith to reconsider 
the decision to exclude the three counties. 
They point out that the previous decision 
has led to the impending resignation cf 
many members from the Ulster Unionist 
Council, besides those from the three 
eounties, and state their own belief that 
the decision was “a violation of their 
solemn Covenant, and one that will ulti- 
mately lead to an irrevocable schism in 
the Ulster Unionist Party.” The total 


The Split 


membership of the Council is 540, and? ¥It is perfectly clear 1 


~ 


the Memorial has already been signed by 
nearly a quarter of that number. The 
signatures include some of the most 
important Unionists in Ulster, among 
whom are Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Bangor, Lord Leitrim, 
Lord Massereene, and several other peers, 
as well as General Sir William Adair, 
General Ricardo, and Colonel Crawford, 
all of whom were prominently identified 
with the Ulster agitation before the war. 
As the question of Ulster is not only the 
key to the whole Home Rule Bill, but is 
also one of the first questions to be raised 
under the Time Table which has been 
agreed upon for the Committee stage, the 
difference of opinion has produced a crisis. 
Opinion in Ulster is deeply split upon thes ~ 
question, and the conflict is chiefly“ 
between the Unionist interests in Belfast 
which are determined to secure a perman- 
ent majority at any price, and those who 
take a wider and more generous view, and 
feel themselves obliged to support the 
Unionist minority in Western Ulster, even 
at the risk of reducing their own majority 
to a dangerously narrow margin in the 
Ulster Parliament. In view of this deep 
split in his party, it is impossible to find 
any valid argument why Sir E. Carson 
should be allowed still to dictate the 
whole Irish policy of the Coalition 
Government. 


; . Incidentally, the deci- 
Tae So sion of the Ulster = 
a Unionist Council will ae 

Opportunity. determine the fate of 
the Home Rule Bill. If the advocates of i 
a nine county Ulster prevail the Prime Ri 
Minister’s task will be enormously simpli- phe 
fied. Even if they do not prevail, the Sect 
existence of so considerable a section of 
Unionists in Ulster that would favour the 
proposal to have the whole province in- 
cluded, added to the 700,000 Catholics in 
Ulster, should provide him with complete — 
justification for enlarging the area of the 
Northern Parliament and approaching th 
Irish Nationalists with a new offer 
reconstruct the Bill upon that b 
they will give it a sympathetic consid 
ation. The case for treating Ulster 
the entire province is overwhelmi 
in the interests of Ulster itse 
the point of view of pr 
ment satisfactory to 
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area is made the basis of the Ulster 
Parliament, the rest of the country will 
inevitably regard the six counties with 
hostility. Steps are already being taken 
to organise an economic boycott: of the 
Ulster counties in case the scheme should 
become operative. The only reason for 
treating Unionist Ulster as a separate 
political unit, is the existence of a bitter 
religious prejudice against the rest of the 
Irish people. Outside of Ulster that 
religious prejudice does not exist to any 
appreciable extent, and in Ulster itself it 
does not prevent amicable relations, at 
any rate so far as business is concerned, 
between Protestants and Catholics. It 
is not even an important-factor except 


where religious bi - has been deliber- 


ately arouse is no natural 
frontier of between these 
counties and ti : Ireland. There 


is not even of demarcation 
between Ulster bus 
the rest of Ireland. Lord Pirrie, the 
Chairman of Ulster’s biggest shipyards, 
Harland and Wolff is a. convinced 


Home Ruler, although he is a Protestant. 


Nor can it be main- 
tained that Ulster repre- 
sents even the main 
part of Ireland’s in- 
dustrial wealth. Dublin contains several 
of the largest industries in Ireland, 
notably its renowned breweries and dis- 
tilleries, and Limerick and Cork have 
both in recent years built up a very con- 
siderable industry in bacon curing, and in 
the export of butter. In fact, the latest 
returns of Treland’s foreign trade show 
that Irish agriculture is immeasurably 
the most important industry in the 
country. Even the hen roosts of the 
Irish farms have contributed twice as 
much to the total of Trish exports, 
through the combined export of eggs and 
poultry, as the value of Ulster’s greatest 
industry, shipbuilding. The latest 
returns show a total value of over 
20 millions exported in eggs and 
poultry compared with 10 millions 
worth of ships. Moreover, this small 
subsidiary branch of Irish agriculture, 
which represents only a fraction of 
the total exports of the industry, keeps 
the whole population of Ireland abund- 
antly supplied with farm produce before 
any surplus is sent abroad for export. 
if G 


Ireland a Great 
Exporting 
Country. 
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Since the war Ireland has become a great 
exporting country with exports amounting 
to 153 millions and imports of only 
126 millions, and contributing a , tax 
revenue double the expenditure of the 
country. The greater part of these 
exports is drawn from agricultural Ire- 
land, and there is no longer any force in 
the argument that the three Southern 
provinces could not support themselves 
financially if they were unable to tax 
Ulster. The Ulster question reduces itself 
simply to the necessity of devolving such 
powers upon the Northern province as 
would give them a complete guarantee 
against interference with their religious 
interests, and against any undue taxation 
upon the Ulster industries. These sate- 
guards could be amply provided" by the 
establishment of a provincial Parliasaent 
subordinate to a National Parliament in 
Dublin. But by trying to insist upon 
curtailing the area of Ulster, the Ulster 
Unionists are in danger of defeating their 
own object. With the whole province 
included their numerical superiority 
would give them complete protection 
against the fear of oppression by the 
Nationalists, and at the same time, the 
larger area would leave so many National- 
ists in Ulster that the Northern Parlia- 
ment would not be inherently hostile to the 
Southern Parliament. There would be 
no cause for permanent ill-feeling between 
North and South, but on the contrary, 
such a distribution of the Catholic and 
Protestant minorities under both Parlia- 
ments that each could agsist the other. 
oO 

Meanwhile the state of 
The Mountjoy Ireland continues to be, 
Hunger Strike. in Mr. Bonar Law's 

words, more serious 
than it has been at any time during the 
past seven centuries. Anything might 
have happened early in the month when 
the anniversary of the Dublin rebellion in 
Easter week was fresh in the people’s 
minds. The entire military forces in the 
country were paraded in case of any 
emergency. Fortunately disaster was 
averted, but a crisis that might have 
plunged the country in another rebellion 
arose very soon afterwards when the 
political prisoners in Mountjoy Gaol began 
to hunger-strike as a protest against the 
Governments refusal to give them special 


treatment in spite of the fact that most 
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of them had not even been tried for any 
definite offence. Lord French had 
announced that in future no political 
prisoners who refused to take food would 
be released, no matter how serious their 
condition might become. Over a hundred 
prisoners in Mountjoy took their lives in 
their hands, and resolutely refused to take 
food. After a few days vast crowds began 
to assemble around the Gaol, and from 
hour to hour it was expected that the 
death of one or more of the hunger 
strikers would be announced. Mr. Bonar 
Law, in reply to questions in Parliament, 
day after day, declared that the Govern- 
ment could not yield, but the situation 


became so threatening that eventually it 


was obliged to give way. General 
Macready arrived in Dublin while the 
hun$er strike was at its most acute phase, 
and urged strongly that the prisoners 
should be released and sent to hospitals. 
For several days the Government strove 
hard to abide by its original decision, but 
at last capitulated. In a panic, the 
authorities of Dublin Castle exceeded the 
instructions given to them from London, 
and released not only the prisoners who 
had never had a trial, but also those who 
had been convicted of definite charges. 
But the wisdom of General Macready’s 
advice was quite obvious. The intoler- 
able tension of an endless week of passion- 
ate vigil was suddenly relaxed, and the 
country has since relapsed into a state of 
comparativé peace. But there is no end 
to the assassinations of policemen and 
the mysterious murders of civilians in the 
countryside. In spite of the immense 


-and completely equipped army of occupa- 


tion that is holding the country down by 
force, Lord French and the permanent 
officials of the Irish administration are for 
all practical purposes prisoners within 
Dublin Castle. They dare not go out of 
the Castle precincts without an armed 
escort, or unaccompanied by armoured 
ears. The situation is too humiliating 
and too costly to be continued. So long 
as ib continues, the mass of the Irish 
people will consider no proposal other 
than the establishment of an Irish 
Republic. Hitherto, the Government in 


its Home Rule Bill has made no genus 


attempt to conciliate Irish o 
has framed the Bill with t 
leasing nobody but Si 
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wio is challenged bythe dramatic 
clear get hmong his wet followers, the 
Prime Mimistendes ‘a new opportunity of 
producing a real Irish settlement, 
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All these occurrences 
are still playing into 
the hands of our 
enemies in America, 
and there is little reason for encourage- 
ment in the announcement that Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, our new Ambassador at 
Washington, is going to organise a cam- 
paign of propaganda in opposition to the 
Trish and German American organisations 
which are flooding the United States with 
accusations of bad faith. and commercial 
greed against ourselves. To be of any 
use, such propaganda would involve an 
immense outlay of money, and, in com- 
petition with the resources of our enemies 
in America, we would be left far behind. 
In any case no propaganda can be of any 
avail to contradict statements about our 
misgovernment of Ireland that cannot be 
denied. Our failure to settle the Irish 


Reactions in 
America. 


question has done us incalculable harm in. 
the United States, has gone far towards © 


defeating the ratification of the Peace 


Treaty by America, and has killed for 


many years to come all hope of a close | 


alliance between Great Britain and the | 
United States. Before long the campaign — 
for the Presidential Elections in America 


will be in full swing, and the attitude of 
the various candidates towards the British 
Government will undoubtedly be an 
important factor in deciding who shall be 
President of the United States. We have 
now to reckon with the Irish-American 
and the German-American vote as being 


definitely hostile to any understanding 


between the English speaking races, ani 
there is also the traditional distrust o 
British institutions and British pol 
be reckoned with among the obs 
towards such a union. Sa j 


The 
Presidential 
Elections. 
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of his personal downfall would 


tragedy 
He sacrificed 


appear to have no end. 
everything, both his personal prospects 
and those of his party, for the attainment 
of an ideal which has never been fulfilled. 
By going to Europe to take part person- 
ally at the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
he braved the consequences of neglecting 
all the urgent domestic problems in 
America that would inevitably be post- 
poned in his absence. Consequently on 
his return, he was confronted with chaos 
and hopeless arrears of legislation at 
home. When his physical health gave 
way, it became more impossible than ever 
to overtake the arrears of work that had 
accumulated during his absence, and the 
Democrats have had to bear the brunt of 
the intense unpopularity of his adminis- 
tration that followed upon the inevitable 
failure to cope with the tasks of recon- 
struction. Up to the present, no out- 
standing figure in the Democratic Party 
has come forward to uphold the principles 
of President Wilson’s administration in 
the Presidential Election. He is person- 
/ally discredited as scarcely any previous 
| President has ever been before, and the 
catastrophe which has overtaken him is 
largely due to his devoted friendship 
towards the British Government. Our 
friends in America are President Wilson’s 
supporters, and we have to share in his 
personal downfall. There can be no ques- 
tion of his being able to stand himself for 
a third Presidential term, and he has not 
yet decided upon what candidate he will 
personally support in the forthcoming 
election. His differences of opinion with 
Mr. W. J. Bryan over the necessity to 
compromise on the League of Nations 
Covenant in order to placate American. 
opinion, have led to a deep split in the 
Democratic Party. That: split is not 
likely to be healed if President Wilson 
persists in the intention which is attrib- 
uted to him of nominating a candidate for 
the Presidential Election who shall be as 
uncompromising as himself upon the issue 
of the Peace Treaty. That is the last 
issue that is likely to attract votes in the 
United States, and if such a candidate ig 
put forward, our hopes of seeing another 
President who will be sympathetic 
_ towards British policy will have totally 
= vénished. > 
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There are several con- 


General Wood spicuous candidates for 
and Governor the Presidency on the 
Lowden. 


Republican side. 
General Leonard Wood, who was a close 
personal friend of Theodore Ro®sevelt, 
has been before the public for a consider. 
able time as a favourite candidate. Hig 
friends have built up an immense organi. 
sation to support him, and have collected 
enormous funds for his campaign.. But 
it would appear that a re-action against 
him has set in because he is too closely 


S TOO 
identified with the political machine 


which has created the boom in his favour, 


A strong revulsion of feeling against cam- 
pulsory military service has ari 
threatens to outweigh the populari 
he gained during the war by his scagcely 
disguised contempt for the dilatory 
methods of President Wilson’s diplomacy 
and his failure to enter the war sooner 
than he did. It is significant that his 
supporters are now dropping his military 
title, and presenting him to the public as 
plain Leonard Wood. His chief opponent 
up to the present in the Republican 
organisation has been Governor Lowden 
of Illinois, a young administrator of very 
great promise. The primary elections 
during the past few months have shown a 
steady growth of-opinion in his favour, 
and it is more than likely that the final 
choice at the Republic Convention of 
June 8th will lie between him and General 
Wood. The past month, however, has 
produced a sudden wave of feeling in 
favour of two of the veterans ofethe 
Republican Party, Senator Hiram 
Johnson and Senator Knox. It is too 
early yet to know whether they will stand 
a chance of being nominated for the 
Presidency, but their candidature at the 
Republic Convention will certainly affect 
the relative strength of General Wood 
Lowden. While the 
Republicans have no fear of suffering 
defeat at the hands of the Democrats, it 
is still quite possible that Mr. Hoover 
will have to be seriously considered if any 
large measure of support from indepen: 
dent sources is given to him. In America, 
as horo, the women voters who have only — 


recently boon onfranchised, are still 5 
Tt is wel- | 


an ontirely uncertain factor. 
known that n largo section of the women 
votari would favour Mr. Hoover’s can 
daturo, whila they have little use for t 
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ordinary political organisation. At the 
same time, Mr. Hoover has many influ- 
ential friends in the ranks of Big Busi- 
ness, and the enthusiastic agitation to 
have him made President, which has 
somewhat subsided of late, might easily 
revive. 


The recovery in our 
exchange with America 
which we noted last 
month, has not been 
altogether maintained, but the value of 
the pound sterling in New York is con- 
siderably higher than it was two months 
ago. Iņ has fallen below four dollars to 
the pound, instead of the par value of 
four -and three-quarter dollars, and it 
apparently is unable to climb up to the 
full four dollars at’ present. It remains 
fairly stationary, however, between 3.80 
and 3.90, a level which compares very 
favourably with the alarming decline in 
the exchange in February. Industry is 
reviving magnificently, and the volume of 
our exports shows a steady increase upon 
last month’s figures. The average rate 
of profit upon all industrial undertakings 
is extremely high, chiefly because of the 
enormous profits that are reaped from 
exporting to the Continent while the 
exchange is so much in our favour. Trade 
is expanding so fast that unemployment 
scarcely exists, and the monthly returns 
of the Board of Trade show a continual 
decline even in the astonishingly low 
figures of unemployment from month to 
month. In such favourable circumstances 
there is little doubt that our trade with 
America will before long right itself, and 
the exchange will recover gradually from 
its present weakness. As always hap- 
pens, thg cost of trading with America 
when the pound sterling is reckoned at so 
great a discount is preventing any 
increase in the volume of our imports 
from the United States and steadily 
operating to reduce their amount. The 
revival of industry in this country has 
enabled us to supply our own needs in 
the case of many commodities which we 
had to import during the war, and we are 
becoming steadily less dependent upon 
the United States for essential imports. 
At the same time we are still indebted to 
America to the extent of roughly 1,000 
millions, and until a great part of this 
external debt has been paid off there can 
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be no hope of a return to the old par of 
exchange between dollars and pounds. 


Mr. Mr.  Charnberlain’s 
Chamberiain’s Budget shows, as we 
Budget anticipated, a substan- 


tial surplus of revenue 

over expenditure during the present year, 

and he estimates that over 200 millions 

will be available for paying off the floating 

debt. But if this year’s Budget looks 

apparently satisfactory, the prospect for 

the next few years is by no means equally 

bright. The expenditure for the current 

year can no longer be explained away on 

the plea that it is due to the war, yet it 
is so immense that, even with the pro- 

ceeds of the Excess Profits Tax, which 
was imposed as a war tax only, the year's 
estimated revenue is still inadequate to 
cover the expenditure, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has succumbed to the temptation of 
using part of the proceeds of the surplus 
Government stores to bridge over the 
deficit for the year. As the same deficit 
will presumably arise again next year, 
there is no indication of how it is to be 
met. Nor is there any apparent sub- 
stitute for the Excess Profits Duty, which 
this year yields nearly one quarter of the 
total revenue. In broad outline the 
Budget may be summarised by saying 
that the total expenditure, amounting to 
nearly £1,200,000,000, is composed of 500 
millions for the Civil Service Estimates, 
350 millions for the interest charges on 
the National Debt, 230 millions for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 30 
millions more for miscellaneous expendi- 
ture. The additional 50 millions required 
to pay for the Post Office need not be 
included as the receipts from the postal 
service cover the expenditure upon it. 
Owing to the increases in salaries and 
wages, and also to the rise in prices, the 
Post Office was last year run at a loss, 
and Mr. Chamberlain has been obliged to 
increase the ordinary letter charges to 
twopence, and for telegrams to one 
shilling in order to put the Post Office 
upon a paying basis. Against this 
immense expenditure, the more or less 
permanent tax revenue brings in roughly 
800 millions, or approximately two-thirds 
only of the year’s expenditure. Income 
Tax and Super-tax between them are 
expected to yield 385 millions, and 
Customs and Excise 350 millions, while 
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the Estate and Stamp Duties bring in a 
further 70 millions. In addition to these 


main sources of revenue, Mr. Chamber- ’ 


lain has this year been able to count upon 
220 millions more from the Excess Profits 
Tax, which he promised in the last Budget 
that he would withdraw if he could. Even 
with this additional source of revenue, 
he is still obliged to earmark about 80 
millions of the receipts of the Disposals 
Board to cover the deficit between 
revenue and expenditure. 


It will be seen that the 
prospect for the next 
Budget is far from 
favourable. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s failure to withdraw the Excess 
Profits Tax produced an immediate 
attempt at revolt in the City, but the 
opposition to his proposals collapsed when 
he pointed out the obvious impossibility 
of finding such a vast revenue from any 
other source more conveniently this year, 
and promised that he would withdraw 
the tax if the Committee that is inquiring 
into the feasibility of a levy on war 
fortunes could produce a workable 
scheme. But all hope has vanished in 
that quarter, and it is fairly certain that 
the Budget will be put into operation in 
its present form. It is by no means a 
heroic performance, but Mr. Chamberlain 
is not famous for audacity, and it would 
have required a Chancellor of real genius 
to raise a much larger revenue this 
year without. causing very serious disturb- 
ance to the revival of trade at the most 
critical time. But there are noteworthy 
features in Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget for 
which he deserves sincere praise. He has 
given effect to important recommend- 
ation of the Committee that has been 
considering the incidence of the Income 
Tax, and by increasing the abatements 
for the wives and children of people with 
small and moderate incomes, he has lifted 
a great weight from the shoulders of 
millions of over-burdened workers. But 
while allowing these concessions, he has. 
not imposed any heavier taxation upon 
those who possess enormous incomes, nor 
has he inereased the Death Duties upon 
great estates. There is still ample scope 
for a drastic revision of the rates of 
Income Tax and Death Duties in so far 
as they affeet people who own more 
money than they can possibly spend. Mr. 


Income Tax 
Reforms. 
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Chamberlain, however, was not likely to 
be persuaded to such a point of view. He 
would have pointed out that all incomes 
of more than £25,000 a year are already 
paying more than ten shillings in the 
pound in Income Tax alone, and, that 
Death Duties on the largest estates 
already amount to 40 per cent. Even so, 
it is clear that if the country is to pay its 
way in future, there must be a consider- 
able increase in direct taxation, for the 
resources of indirect taxation are already 
practically exhausted. The war has 
shown, and the period of reconstruction 
is still showing, that in spite of the 
present severe rates of taxation, those 
who have very large incomes are still at's 
loss to know what to do with them, and 
are spending money recklessly upon all 
sorts of useless luxuries. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
novations in the present 
Budget, apart from his 
admirable reform of the 
Income Tax in regard to small incomes, 
consist in a further increase in the duties 
upon beer, wine, spirits, cigars and motor 
cars, and the introduction of an extremely 
promising tax upon the profits of limited 
liability companies. It is clear that the 
taxation upon alcoholic drinks has already 
been made so heavy that it may even. this: 
year defeat its own object as a source of a 
revenue by compelling people to do with- ` 
gut drinks which they can no longer 
afford. The same, however, cannot be 
said about tobacco for the excise authori- 
ties report an enormous increase in the 
consumption of cigarettes. It is more 
than probable that an increase in revenue 
could be obtained from additional tax- 
ation upon tobacco without any danger of 
diminishing the yield of the tax by 
discouraging consumers. Experience 
seems to show that no matter how fast. 
the price of cigarettes is raised, the publi¢ 
will pay whatever price is demanded. 
But apart from this potential source of 
revenue it is difficult to see how the next 
Budget is to be framed to cover the 
inevitable rate of expenditure without 
additional direct taxation on large « 
incomes and an increase in Death Duties. 
From the Death Duties alone nothing like 
an adequate revenue can be obtained to 
bridge over the deficit of perhaps 300 
millions that may have to be met in the 
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next Budget. Additional taxes on large 
incomes and on tobacco would both be 
necessary as well, and even so, the deficit 
would still be only partially covered. It 
will be extremely interesting to see what 
resultg can be obtained by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new Profit Tax. The idea was 
borrowed from America, where a tax on 
the profits of companies has been in force 
for a number of years, and even at the 
uiegligible rate of one per cent. brings 
in an enormous revenue. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has introduced a tax of 5 per cent. 
on all profits, and his estimate of a yield 
of only three millions from this source 
appears to be extremely conservative. 
The volume of business done by limited 
Liabtity companies in this country aggre- 
gate: thousands of millions, and a yield 
oi even 5 per cent upon the total profits 
distributed in dividends should bring in 
a great deal of money for the Treasury. 
It may be that this modest innovation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s will in a few years 
have become one of the principal sources 
of national revenue. It is very easy and 
inexpensive to collect, and the tax in itself 
is amply justified by the considerable legal 
privileges that the limited liability com- 
panies enjoy in comparison with ordinary 
private traders. For those privileges they 
may well be asked to pay so small a levy 
upon the proceeds of their trade. 


While it is true that no 
risks ought to be taken 
at present that might 
3 interfere with a full 
recovery of our trade and industry, yet it 
is unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain 
made no bold effort to increase taxation 
this year so as at any rate to cover the 
deficit on the Budget. The immediate and 
pressing necessity for the Treasury is to 
pay off the floating debt, which is more 
than anything else the direct cause of the 
inflation of prices. It amounts still to 
1,000 millions, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
estimated contribution towards its 
redemption this year is only some 200 
millions. “Next year the deficit on the 
Budget will have to contain such heavy 
increases in existing taxation that the 
public will not be in any mood to bear 
further additions to its burdens than ‘are 
barely necessary to make revenue meet 
expenditure. There will be no margin 
available for redeeming the floating debt. 


Higher 
Taxation 
Next Year. 
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And behind this crushing mass of 
floating debt looms the tremendous bulk 
of the main funded War Debt of practic- 
ally 8,000 millions, requiring taxation 
to the extent of between 350 and 400 
millions a year to pay for its interest 
charges alone. Taking the present year’s 
expenditure as a fairly reliable basis for 
any future calculations, it appears that 
the whole proceeds of Customs and Excise 
are required to pay the interest charges on 
the War Debt alone, the Excise Profits 
Tax does not quite pay for the Army 
and Navy and Air Force, while the 
Income Tax and Super-Tax combined fall 
short, by nearly 80 millions, of paying 


for the Civil Service Estimates. So that 
once the Excess Profits Tax has | 


disappeared, some new source of revenue 
will have to be found to pay for our defen- 
sive forces. There must be a drastic 
retrenchment in our national expenditure 
or else taxation must be greatly increased. 
Now that the bureaucracies have been for 
the most part demobilised, the economies 
that may still be made by reducing the 
salaries and the personnel of the Govern- 
ment departments cannot amount to 
much. The various subsidies will have to 
be withdrawn sooner or later, but that 
can only result in a further increase in 
the cost of living to the working classes. 
By hook or crook the Government must 
find some means of paying off the floating | 
debt and so reducing inflation in order to 

bring prices down. When that process 

has begun, it will be possible to withdraw 

the subsidies and so reduce expenditure 

to some extent. 


‘A Miniature Pri has been a month 


General of by-elections amount- ee 
Election ing in effect to a general T 
i election on a small ; $ 
scale. This was interesting as giving an 


opportunity of judging the present posi- Be Sees 
tion of the Coalition in the estimation of = 
the country. The results on the whole 
have been as favourable as any supporter 2 
of the Coalition could have desired. The  ž 

first result to be declared was the most č 
sensational of all and did not promise su 
good general results as were afterw 
presented. Dartford, a Kentish consti 
ency of the sort which before the war 
might have been considered altogether 
outside the scope of the Labour ~ 
not only returned a Labou 
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returned him by an absolute majority over 
his two competitors. This is the first 
time such a victory has been gained since 
the general election, for the present sys- 
tem of voting with no provision for the 
alternative vote or for any system of pro- 
portional representation means that the 
elected member is practically bound to 
be the representative of a minority. Mr. 
Mills, who won Dartford, may be regarded 
as a left wing representative. He is a 
shop steward who worked m Woolwich 
Arsenal almost up to the moment of 
taking his seat in the House of Commons. 
This was a clear win for the Labour 
Party, the seat having been previously 
held by a Coalition Liberal, though Mr. 
Rowlands, the previous member, was of 
the Liberal-Labour type, and his accept- 
ance of the coupon was something of a 
surprise. But any expectation that this 
result ‘meant a general revival in the 
Labour Party’s prospects, was dis- 
appointed by the returns on the same day 
from Stoekport, where the Coalition suc- 
ceeded in holding both seats, though by 
a reduced majority. Stockport promised 
in its early stages to be one of the most 
embarrassing contests for the Govern- 
ment, for there was some disharmony 
between the two wings of the Coalition 
when the death of Mr. Spencer Leigh 
Hughes created a vacancy there. Mr. 
Wardle’s resignation from the Govern- 
ment very opportunely turned the vacancy 
into a double one and eased the situation 
in a way which does not often occur in 
difficulties of the same kind. Besides 
the Coalition and Labour candidates for 
the two seats, there were two Indepen- 
dent candidates and one representative of 
Irish Republicanism. It was clear from 
the result that there was a good deal of 
cross-voting. 


One moral of the elec- 


Reacti s 

KENE tions appears to be that 
there is a re-acti 

Labour. $ e-action 
against the Labour 


| Party among middle class electors who a 
little while ago showed signs of support- 
ing it. This, in the opinion of those who 
have been in the constituencies, is largely 


© due to the manifest divisions in the ranks 


of that party, and to a belief that ulti- 
mately the most extreme and ill-balanced 
element will be found to have the domin- 
Mr. Mills 
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proved the only Labour man to be elected, 
the Coalition everywhere else carrying the 
day. Independent Liberalism was in no 
better case, and on the eve of an enthusi- 
astic dinner to Mr. Asquith at the 
National Liberal Club, his party had the 
depressing news that its nominee in the 
Camberwell election was at the bottom of 
the poll. A greater disappointment to 
Independent Liberal hopes was, however, 
the result of the double-barrelled contest 
in Edinburgh, where it was believed that 
Mr. Runciman had some chance of a vic- 
tory. His return would have greatly 
strengthened the forces of Asquithian 
Liberalism in the House of Commons, 
and quite an unusual amount of personal 
feeling was introduced into this, contest. 
It is said that the Prime Minister sent a 
message that no effort should be spared 
to keep Mr. Runciman out of Parliament. 
Certainly the ex-Liberal Minister’s com- 
ments on Mr. Lloyd George had lacked 
nothing in frankness. He failed to cap- 
ture the North Edinburgh seat by nearly 
1,500 votes, but reduced the Coalition 
majority by over 3,000 from that at the 
General Election, when there were only 
two candidates. Labour this time was 
a poor third. In the South Edinburgh 
seat a straight fight between Coalition 
Unionist and Liberal saw the Government 
majority reduced by over 7,000. Mr. 
McCurdy’s victory at Northampton was 
another of the Coalition successes. This 
victory was not altogether expected in the 
early stages of the contest, and the elec- 
tion seems to have been fought more on 
the question of food control, to which 
office Mr. McCurdy had been promoted, 
than on the wider questions of national 
and imperial policy. Another ex-Liberal 
Minister who failed to get returned was 
Sir Harry Verney, who fought Basing- 
stoke, but here too Labour had to be con- 
tent with the third place. 


Although Lady Astor’s 
return to the House of 
Commons was widely 
expected to’ make the 
beginning of a feminine invasion of the 
House, the moral of recent returns 


Women 
Candidates. 


appears to be that the electors have / 


obstinate prejudices in this matter. Both 
the women candidates in this group of by- 
elections failed, and the Labour Party is 
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, ating voice in its councils. of opinion that it would have done better 
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Bondfield is one of the best known and 
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with male candidates. This is a serious 
question for the Party which has a larger 
number of women on its list of candidates 
than either of the other parties, and which 
is deeply committed to the principle of 
sex ęquality. In Camberwell where Miss 
Susan Lawrence unsuccessfully chal- 
lenged the return of Dr. Macnamara, itis 
probable that she suffered somewhat from 
her past political record, for before Miss 
Lawrence adopted Socialist views she was 
a Conservative of the deepest dye and 
the votes she gave as a moderate on the 
London County Council, were brought up 
in evidence against her at this election. 
There were no such reasons as this to 
éxplain the failure of the Labour candi- 
Miss Margaret 


ablest of the Labour leaders. The sub- 
ject of food prices and food control on 
which the election so largely turned might 
have been considered to be, very much in 
her favour, and it is said that some of the 
electors had an idea that the contest was 
to determine whether Mr. McCurdy or 
Miss Bondfield was to be Food Controller. 
But masculine prejudice proved too 
strong, and the Coalition candidate got 
in with a comfortable majority. This 
probably will not affect the position of 
those women who have already been 
adopted as candidates, but it will make 
constituencies rather slow to adopt women 
in the present state of public feeling, and 
it is currently believed that we are quite 
likely to have to wait until the next 
General Election before the Viscountess 
Astor has another woman member to keep 
her company. ‘The significance of all this 
has not been lost upon the Labour men, 
who held a special meeting at the House 
of Commons to consider the meaning of 
the slump in their candidatures. This 
aspect of the matter was among those 
considered, although the leaders of the 
party were inclined on the whole, after 
the manner of politicians, to lay most 
stress upon questions of organisation and 
propaganda. Another factor which is 
admitted tacitly rather than publicly by 
the moderate leaders of the Labour Party, 
is the public fear of the direct action pro- 
paganda, of which much has been heard 
lately. The immediate result of these 
by-elections has been to give greater con- 
fidence to the Government and to some 
extent to strengthen the hands of the 
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Coalition Liberals in their controversies 
with the followers of Mr, Asquith. 


The Liberal In spite of this success- 


Machine ful record at the bye- 
Supports elections, the Coalition 
Asquith. has failed conspicuously 


to carry the Liberal organisations in the 

country. The annual meeting of the 

Scottish Liberal Federation which was 

held in Glasgow at the end of the month, 

was attended by Mr. Churchill and half 

a dozen other Ministers who had been 

sent specially to convince the meeting of 
the sincerity of the Prime Minister’s 
Liberalism, and vehement speeches were 

made on both sides. The report laid 
before the meeting for its adoption con- 

tained no reference whatever to the Prime 
Minister’s diplomatic successes during the 
past year, and expressed a general discon- 
tent with the Coalition government while 
applauding Mr. Asquith’s fight with the 
Government in Paisley and congratulating 
him on his return to Westminster and his 
defiance of the Government there. 
Although the Independent Liberals were 
represented at the Federation meeting 
only by Mr. J. M. Hogge, the Party’s 
Whip in Parliament, and the Coalition 
Liberals had the support and the prestige 
of a group of Cabinet Ministers on the 
platform, the Federation recorded a sub- 
stantial majority against the Coalition 
Ministers’ amendments to the Execu- 
tive’s report. It seems no less certain 
that the annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Leamington on May 
7th will show a similar majority for the 
Independent Liberals. The political 
machine of the Liberal Party is definitely 
on Mr. Asquith’s side, and Mr. Lloyd 
George is regarded by all the old Liberal 

organisations as a renegade. However, th 

results of the recent bye-elections show 
that the Liberal organisations count for 
comparatively little in the constituencies. 
They are not only unable to secure the 
return of Independent Liberal candidates, 

but have apparently lost their influence 
over a considerable body of public opinion 
which is Liberal in sentiment, but has lost 
all interest in Party politics on the lines 
that Mr. Asquith is now pursuing. Mr. 

Runciman’s failure to obtain a seat is a 
serious blow to Mr. Asquith’s party, for 


he had as good a chance of success on the 


strength of his personal qualifications as 
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an ex-Cabinet Minister as Sir John Simon 
had in the Spen Valley election. That 
election suggested that where a candidate 
of real ability and personal prestige stood 
as an Independent Liberal he had an 
excellent chance of success. But of the 
three of Mr. Asquith’s former Cabinet 


Ministers who have contested bye- 
elections, not one has succeeded. 
The month has pro- 


The Crisis duced a crisis in the 


PYST relations between 
Frankfort. France and her Allies 
that has fortunately been surmounted 
without disaster, but that came perilously 
near to wrecking the Alliance of France 
and Italy and ourselves. The trouble 
arose over the attempt by the German 
Government to send German troops to the 
neutral area along the Rhine on the pre- 
text of suppressing Bolshevism in 
the Ruhr district. So many attempts 
have been made by the German 
militarists to exploit every possible 
opportunity of regaining a footing 
in the territories that have been 
taken from Germany under the Peace 
Treaty, that the French Government lost 
all patience with the protracted negotia- 
tion to induce Germany by diplomatic 
pressure to withdraw her troops. M. 
Millerand announced on several occasions 
that, whether the other Allies supported 
his action or not, he was going to put a 
stop to this sort of trifling with the Peace 
Treaty by sending troops into German 
territory. Without waiting for a reply 
from the British or the Italian Govern- 
ments, he mobilised his army in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort and ordered 
his troops to advance and occupy not only 
Frankfort, but several other towns 
around it, and even east of it. The result 
was to precipitate an acute crisis in the 
Supreme Council. The British and 


Italian Governments protested at once 


against this breach of the promise that 
none of the Allies would act without con- 
sent of all the others, and the situation 
was aggravated unnecessarily by Mr. 
_ Lloyd George’s extraordinary tactless 
‘attitude towards France. He took the 
unusual and singularly ungracious course 
of issuing denunciations of M. Millerand’s 
= action to the English Press. French 
public opinion naturally resented the 
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criticisms of their policy that ought to 
have been confined to the meetings of the 
Supreme Council, and for several days 
there was a distinct probability that a 
definite breach would arise between the 
two Governments. Fortunately,a the 
friends of France in this country lost no 
opportunity of expressing their deep 
appreciation of the motives which had led 
M. Millerand to act as he had déne, and 
public opinion sided so definitely with 
France in her impatience with the inter- 
minable delays of the Supreme Council 
that Mr. Lloyd George found himself 
obliged to adopt a more conciliatory 
attitude. It became clear that, neither 
Parliament nor public opinion would 
talerate any attitude towards France that 
was likely to endanger the good relations 
between the three principal partners in 
the League of Nations. A conference of 
the three Prime Ministers was hurriedly 
summoned to meet at San Remo, and 
there, after a little plain speaking on all 


‘sides, the misunderstandings which had 


arisen were quickly set to rest and the 
Conference broke up in an atmosphere of 
general harmony and mutual satisfaction. 
Mr. Lloyd George apparently confronted 
the French Prime Minister with the 
astonishing statement that he was 
genuinely afraid that France intended to 
annex part of German territory when she 
moved her troops across the Rhine. M. 
Millerand -was not unnaturally. amazed 
and somewhat affronted by the sugges- 
tion, and repudiated it with an emphatic 
denial that should scarcely have been 
required. 


The Conference 


The : ] 
San Remo resulted in an agree- 
Conference, ent whereby France 


was to withdraw her 
troops from the German towns while tho - 
Allies issued a joint manifesto to Ger- 
many stating that they would tolerate no 
further prevarications about the fulfil- 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles. Once 
the misunderstandings between France 
and England had become acute, they 
quickly took the form of statements to the 
effect that Mr. Lloyd George and Signor 
Nitti had both made up their minds to 


allow a revision of the Peace Treaty before 
Germany had made any real attempt to 
That such a difference of 


carry ‘it out. 
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opinion existed between the Freneh and 
the Italian and British Governments is 
entirely true. The French are alone in 
Europe in still cherishing the desire to 
inflict a crushing humiliation upon Ger- 
many in revenge for what the Germans 
did during the war. Almost all the other 
countries have by now come to the con- 
clusion that it is useless to punish Ger- 
many further since she is already so pros- 
trate that her economic revival is still 
hopelessly distant. And until Germany 
has been set on her feet again, industrial 
chaos as well as famine and diseuse, the 
results of poverty, will continue inevit- 
ably throughout Central Europe. But 
the Prefich, with their whole energies still 
concentrated upon the colossal task of 
rebuilding the devastated districts of 
Fiance, have naturally been slower than 
any other country to forget the horrors 
of the war. It is undeniable that M. 
Millerand’s decision to send an army of 
occupation into Frankfort, not only 
caused intense satisfaction to the section 
of opinion in France which is still clam- 
suring for revenge, but was to some extent 
inspired by their wishes. The occupa- 
tion of Frankfort which in itself was no 
more than a measure intended to bring 
the German Government to its senses, was 
made a. disgrace to the French Govern- 
ment by the employment of black troops. 
The plea that it was necessary to send 
black troops because no others were avail- 
able is obviously untenable. Black troops 
were used in the war when. every possible 
source of recruitment had to be exhausted, 


bât it is ludicrous to pretend that France | 


could not have furnished the few divisions 
that were necessary to overawe Frankfort. 


But the San Remo 
ea ee Conference has finally 
Conn put an end to all 


thoughts of the per- 
petuation of hostilities against Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George dominated the Con- 
ference, and with the invaluable assist- 
ance of Signor Nitti, carried his case for 
reconsidering the application of the 
Treaty of Versailles, if not actually 
revising its terms. Two great concessions 
were made, with the full consent of M. 
Millerand and his advisers before the 


complete reparation to the 


J 


vide employment for her people, and to 

resume trade with her neighbours, need \ _ 

no longer be a labour of Sisyphus. The — 
amount of the indemnity that Germany 

is to pay is now to be definitely assessed, 

and while France need have no appre- 
hensions that she may be deserted by her 

Allies in her claim to secure complete 
reparation for the devastation of the 

French battle-fields and the ruins of her 

towns and villages, the total amount of 

the indemnity required will be fixed once 

and for all. Hitherto, the Germans have 
inevitably felt that the Allies were 
jealously watching their efforts at recon- 
struction with the intention of exacting 

the greatest possible amount of reparation 

money. Tf the German industries 

revived quickly, and her people found 
employment in the factories, ib was cer- 

tain that Germany would be asked to pay 

a great deal more than it her industries 
remained stagnant and the country 
appeared to he destitute. Consequently, 

ior the past year, all economic progress in 
Germany has been checked by this appal- 

ling uncertainty as to the future, and the 

result has been not anly to keep the 
country demoralised and poverty-stricken, 

but to prevent all. the surrounding 
countries in Central Europe, including 

Poland and to some extent also our Allies ° 
in the Balkans, from obtaining the č 
mutual assistance and normal commerce! 
that were necessary for their own. a 
economic revival. By this decision, the E 
San Remo Conference will have done 
more to hasten the recovery of Europe 
than all the sittings of the Conference ab . 
Versailles. And the discussions ab San 
Remo have produced the still more 
important result of leading up to the first 
real Peace Conference which has now 
been arranged to take place at Spa 
the German delegates participating 
upon equal terms. There is no question 
of condoning the crimes of Germ: T 
ihe war, nor of remitting the d 


which have suffered: upon th 
But the decision at last to 
normal diplomatic and econor 
between the Alies and 
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Diary of Current Events 
APRIL. 


FOR 


April 1.—The King and Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Mary and Princes Albert and 
Henry, left Buckingham Palace for 
Windsor Castle. 

The Miners’ Executives in Scotland, South 
Wales and Cheshire, advised their mem- 
bers to vote against the Government offer 
of inereased wages, but in Durham, 
North Staffordshire and Yorkshire 
acceptance was urged. 

The British Electric Lamp Manufacturers 
denied the charge of profiteering made 
by the Sub-Committee on Trusts, in a 
letter to the Premier. 


April 2.—An agreement, including the sur- 
render of arms by the Red Guards, was 
arrived at on Thursday, but disarma- 
ment was suspended on the report that 
Government troops had entered the Ruhr. 

The Miners in the Asturias and Cordova in 
Spain went on strike and martial law was 
declared in Santiago, Galicia, to counter- 


act a general strike. 


April 3.—The Ministry of Transport stated 
the deficit on railways for the ten months 
ended January last to be £34,909, 693. 


April 4.—In Dublin, Belfast and other towns 
in Ireland the Income-tax and Govern- 
ment Offices were raided, the documents 
burnt, and in some cases the buildings 
destroyed. 

The Japanese Government issued a state- 
ment denying that it had political 
ambitions in Siberia, but stating that 
troops could not be withdrawn until the 
safety of Japanese subjects was assured. 

The Turkish Cabinet resigned, and Damad 
Ferid Pasha was requested to form a 
Government. 

The crisis in Denmark was settled, the 
Liebe Cabinet resigning, and an electoral 
reform law promised. 


April 5.—The number of police barracks 
destroyed by recent raids in Ireland was 
found to be at least 144. 

Atlantic freight rates were increased. 

At the opening of the Annual Conference 
of the National Union of Teachers at 
Margate, questions of equal pay and 
education reform were discussed. 


M. Tchitcherin declared that Soviet Russia 


could not accept the Polish terms for con- 
ducting peace negotiations. 


9 5 

April 6.—The Independent Labour Party 
Conference seyered relations with the 
Geneva International, and the proposal 
to affiliate to the Moscow International 
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was defeated in favour of one all-inclusive 
International. 

French troops occupied Frankfurt, Hanau, 
and Darmstadt. The German Governa 
ment protested against the advance. 

More massacres were reported in Cilicia. 


April 7.—The Bishops of the Welsh Province 
elected the Bishop of St. Asaph as ths 
first Archbishop of Wales. 

The French occupied Homburg, and a 
French Note stated that the advance was 
only intended to enforce the Treaty £ 
Versailles, and that troops would be with- 
co as soon as German troops left the 
Ruhr. 


In racial conflicts at Jerusalem between. 


Arabs and Jews ten persons were killed, 

Both Mr. Hoover and Senator Hiram 
Johnson were defeated in the New York 
State primary elections in connection 
with the Presidential elections. 


April 8.—The Cabinet Committee approved of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
Budget. 

Polling in two Edinburgh constituencies. 

An official return of Sinn Fein outrages 
from January Ist, 1919, to March 29th, 
showed a total of 1,089. Murders of 
military and police numbered 31, and 
civilians 5. 

The British Government took up an atti- 
tude of opposition to the French occupa- 
tion of German towns. 

The two German Dreadnoughts, Nassau 
and Ost Friesland, arrived in the Firth 
of Forth after their surrender. 


April 9.—It was reported that the Motor 
Transport Repair Depot at Slough was 
sold for £3,350,000. 

The Railwaymen demanded an“ all-round 
advance of £1 per week. 

French opinion resented the attitude of the 
British Government towards their occu- 
pation of German towns. The incident 
Tan loued in Germany as a sign of dis- 
unity. 


April 10.—Mr. Mills, the Labour candidate, 
won Dartford bye-clection polling more 
than the other four candidates together. 

The Coalition held both Stockport seats 
with over 6,000 majorities. 
Sir»Auckland Geddes sailed for New York 
_,,28 Ambassador to the United States. 
Mr. Lloyd George left London to attend a 
meeting of the Peace Conference at Sau 
emo. a 


Ay 
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Dr. Addison announced that as schemes for 
100,000 houses had been approved, the 


Ministry would not for the presenz 
approve any more. 

April 11.—The United States House of 
Representatives passed a resolution 
terminating the state of war with 


Germany. 

A Peace Treaty was concluded between 
Persia and the Tartar Republic of 
Agerbaijan. 


April 12.—The Labour Party in Ireland called 
for a general strike as a protest against 
the treatment of the Mountjoy prisoners. 

The India Office announced the resumption 
of Conversations between British and 

_ Afghan delegates with a view to good 

ə relatiens. 
More serious atrocities were reported in 
Ciligia. 


Apr@ 13.--The strike in Dublin was complete, 
and crowds of people assembled outside 
Mountjoy prison singing and praying. 

Wage increases were granted to railway 
enginemen. 

The London County Council sanctioned the 
issue at 5% per cent. honds to the amount 
of 7 millions, most of which will be 
devoted to housing. 

M. Millerand reviewed the Anglo-Fren:zh 
crisis in the French Chamber and 
declared that the need for intimate union 
was never more recognised. 

A conference in Paris, attended by Mr. 
Churchill and Marshal Foch, unani- 
mously decided on measures to enforce 
the disarmament of Germany. 


April 14.—Dr. Macnamara, the new Minister 
of Labour, was elected at Camberwell by- 
election. A Coalition victory was also 
recorded at Basingstoke. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha was reported to 
have set up a separate Anatolian state. 
‘he Prince of Wales arrived at Hawaii. 


April 15.—Many arrests were made by the 
police and military in Dublin. 

The Miners accepted the Government offer 
by a majority of 65,135. 

Mr. McCtrdy, Food Controller, held his 
seat at Northampton by a majority of 
over three thousand. 

The Red offensive against the Poles ended 
in failure. E 

The Prince of Wales left Honolulu for Fiji. 


April 16.—Land terrorism spread in Ireland, 
and the last 13 of the Mountjoy prisoners 
were released. 

Lord Jellicoe was appointed to succeed 

‘Lord Liverpool as Governor-General of 
New Zealand. 

The French Government approved of a 
proposal by the British Government > 
send a warning note to Berlin. 

Armenians were reported to have attacked 
and defeated the Tartars of Ayerbaizan. 
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April 17.—Cotton operatives threatened to 

strike. 

pisos) Denikin arrived in London. 

A Demonstration of discharged i as 

_ held in Hyde Park. Ree Ole 

Lloyds Register returns showed that of the 
2,205 ships of tonnage of 7,941,000, build- 
ing throughout the world at the end of 
March, there were 865 ships of 3,394,000 
tonnage.in the United Kingdom. 7 

Mr. Lloyd George arrived at San Remo to 
atte: d the Supreme Council. 

Dr. Kapp went to Sweden from Germany, 
where he was arrested. se 


April 18.—The American Ambassador at 
Rome decided not to attend the San 
Remo Conference. The Versailles Treaty 
was discussed. 


April 19.—Mr. Chamberlain introduced the 
Budget, increasing the Excess Profits 


Tax. 

Over 150,000 South Wales Miners handed 
in notices to cease work « fortnight hence 
in support of the strike at Nine-Mile 
Point Colliery. 

Sir Auckland Geddes, Ambassador to the 
United States arrived at New York. 

The San Remo Conference began its 
sittings, and it was decided to invite the 
Turkish delegates to Paris on May 10th 
to receive the Treaty. 


April 20.—The Irish Government issued a 
statement regarding the treatment of 
political offenders. 

Trade Unionists on the Standing Committee 
on the Unemployment Insurance Bill left 
en bloc as a protest against the adminis- 
tration of the scheme by friendly 
societies. 

At the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford 
Much Ado About Nothing was produced. 

Germany received a Note from the Allies 
proposing to cut off food supplies if a 
Government hostile to the Peace Treaty 
was established. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Fiji. 


April 21.—The negotiations between gas 
workers and employers reached a dead- 
lock, 
workers was proposed. 

Germany presented the Peace Conference 
with three Notes dealing with the army, 
permission being sought to retain 200, 
men 


and a strike ballot of 100,000 


The Swedish authorities reported against 


the extradition of Dr. Kapp. 
The Prince of Wales landed at Fiji. 


April 22.—The Government proposed to con- 


tinue the Profiteering Act a year longer.’ 


The King approved the design of a Victory 
Medal, which will be in bronze. 
M. Caillaux was found guilty by the Senate 


on the charge of correspondence with the Es 


enemy. 


April -23.—Special Shakespeare celebrations 
took place in London and at Stratford- 
on-Avon. =e 
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The Government of Ireland Amendment 
Group was formed in Dublin under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Stephen Gwynn to 
amend the Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. Lloyd George denied in a statement at 
San Remo that he ever proposed the re- 
vision of the Versailles Treaty. 

An agreement was signed in London by 
France and Great Britain providing for 
the distribution of German tonnage and 
the sale of a portion of the tonnage to 
France. j 

Arrangements have been made, according 
to a German, telegram, to supply Ger- 
many with American foodstuffs, credits 
to a total amount of 45 million dollars 
having been arranged. 5 : 

M. Caillaux was released, having practic- 
ally served the whole term of his im- 
prisonment of three years. 

A letter from President Wilson to the 
National Democratic Convention was 

taken by Democrats to foreshadow his 
candidature for a third term, on the plat- 

' form of the League and the Treaty with- 
out reservations. 


April 24.—The Food Controller revoked the 
control over the retail rrice of imported 
mutton, but the. maximum wholesale 
prices remain in force. 

Polling took place in Sunderland. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
issued a statement explaining their 
grounds for rejecting the Government 
training scheme for discharged ex-service 
men. 

Allied agreement was reached at San Remo, 
and a manifesto insisting on disarma- 
ment of Germany and the application of 
the Treaty was decided upon. 


April 25.—President Wilson’s letter to Mr. 
Shouse, delegate at the Democratic 
National Convention, Kansas, confirmed 
the view that if unable to stand for the 
Presidency he will do all he can to make 
the Treaty without reservation the chief 
point in the Democratic programme. 

The Polish Diet Committee on Foreign 
Affairs supported the Government atti- 
tude towards the Bolsheviks in view of 
the protest resignation of M. Grabski. 


April 26.—Sir T. Mackenzie, High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand, criticized the 
Food Controller’s attitude to the 
Dominion in regard to butter, and sug- 
gested the reduction of the price of im- 
ported mutton to 6d. a lb. 

A scheme for a uniform Persian Army was 
outlined in the report of the Anglo- 
Persian Military Commission. 


April 27.—The report on the accounts of the 
Ministry of Shipping for the year 1918-19 
showed a deficit of £100.403,706. 

The Food Ministry offered prices equal to 
those paid to Danish and Dutch pro- 
ducers for the next supply of New Zea- 
land butter. - 


April 3.—Masor-Grn, Huen Surer Gover 


April 7.—Lapy Eneéar, wife of Sir Edward 

April DDE Crozier, Primate of All Tre- 3 
and. i 

April aie ia Briron Rrviern, R.A., aged 
i 
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The French Press expressed satisfaction 
with the San Remo Conference, but the 
Italian Press criticized the concessions 
to Greece. A 

The reply was published of the League of 
Nations to the Supreme Council statin 
why it could not accept the Mandate for 
Armenia. = K 

A Parliamentary crisis arose in 
Africa over the Profiteering Bill. 

The Prince of Wales visited Rotorau, where 
he was welcomed by the Maoris. 

April $8.—Disturbing scenes occurred out- 
side Wormwood'Scrubbs where Sinn Fein 
prisoners continued their hunger strike, 

The House of Lords agreed to Lord South- 
borough’s motion in favour of an inquiry 
by a Departmental Committee into the 
treatment of ‘‘ shell shock ” cases. ; 

Mr. Chamberlain announced the decision 
to issue New Treasury Bonds at a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent. for 15 years., 

The Polish Army began a new offensive 
against the Reds. m 
The Prince of Wales was held up at 

Rotorau owing to a railway strike. 


South 


April 29.—Mr. Lloyd George made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons on San 
Remo, and said that the Alliance was on 
a firmer basis than ever. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon issued a statement 
appealing for co-operation with the De 
League of Nations. 

The Treaty of London was made public. — 

The Railwaymen threatened, in opposition 
to their unions, to “ work to rule.” 

The Poles continued their advance and 
reached half way to Wieff, : 

Baku fell to the Bolsheviks, whose influ- | 
ence in Azerbaijan produced a revolu- 
tion. ; ; | 


April 30.—Big preparations were made in 
Labour circles for May Day: | 
The Scottish Liberal Federation passed in 
effect a vote of no confidence in, Mr. | 
Lloyd George and the Liberal members, of 
the present Government. 4 
Private view day at the Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition was well attended. 
An attempt to find a settlement of the i 
crisis with cotton workers failed. 
Thè French railway strike began. 1 
The Polish advance continued, Pe | 
‘The Prince of Wales reached Auckland in 4 
spite of the strike. s 
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“and Lany JENNER, widow of the 
eminent physician. 


Elgar, ‘the famous music composer. 
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| Current History in Caricature | 
| | 
| 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us | 
To see oursels as others see us.’’—Buyns, | 


bina FPO 


Tiei 


De Noienèraker) [Amsterdam 
; France’s fierce gesticulations. 
i The Allied Council : “ Ahem!” 


Wahre Jacob) [Stuttgart 
Kapp’s High Flight. 
An unedifying end. 


} Kladderadatsch] {Berlin 

G ental Worries. Wahre Jacob] a 

Í Ae ; The Dragon Slay: 

Í Ebert: ‘One beast or the other is always : k a ioe 
running between my legs.” By united effort warta 
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\ Taar Spe ATIRAET ON 
jt EF pene’ say, ob Angleterre i 
j ws CREP nants FoR MATRA 


Wahre Jacob} (Stuttgart Le Rire) f[Paris 
Frankfort: Morning of April 6th, 1920. The “Come! We are waiting for you, constable 
Lloyd George. What is this foolery? 


* Victor.” z , 
Where is your sword?” 


‘My sword? I have just swallowed it!” 


„Wahre Jacob) [Stuttgart . | 

oe The Jackboot. É Simplicissimus] [Munich | 

The une, Republic had hardly unfolded its The Strong men of March 13th. 4 
petals when the foot of the old Militarism “ Sad ti : . q u 

was placed upon it, and trampled it down, Soe nett sere was aoa oe b 


eo q 
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cn 


(Stuttgart 
Germany’s Hyenas. 


We recommend ourselves for the inaugura- 
tion of a new public law. Good work 
guaranteed! 


Kladderadatsch) {Berlin 
The Advance Guard of French 
Culture in Frankfort. 


“ Are the dollar gentlemen going to continue treating me, me, as militarist and tapers 
taking those people for democrats ?” 
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L’ Asino) In Germany. {Rome 


German Militarism, showing itself :—‘ Bad 
weather ! It is better to become dead again.” 


2 [Dayton, U.S.A: 
‘« Maybe I'd get more milk by feeding hay.” 


Dayton Daily News] 
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hladderadutsch] [Berlin 


Highwaymen in Rhineland. 


In the occupied territory of the Rhinelands 
the French are using threats for securing 
the potato harvest. 


Detroit News] (Detroit, U.S.A. 


Uncle Sam :—* Separate checks, please.” 
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Dayton Daily News] [Dayton, U.S.A. gis Daily News] Bextor U.S.A. 
Changing its name won’t make it eathers Sron out again: Use 
k any sweeter. e axe. 
Ao 
| 
| ik 
| Hindi Punch) ‘ [Bombay ` wae ae 
| : Kladderadatsch 
*y suis, J’y reste. 
Iy ps See To the New Ascent ! 
Notwithstanding the insensate cry raised in z 
j England to expel the Turk from Europe, the It was a dreadful fall, but the bruises are 
| Supreme Council has wisely decided to keep now healed. And now I will soon climb 
him at Constantinople. up again! 
i © 
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Detroit News) [Detroit, U.S.A. 


Afraid to Change Tunes. EFE ; 
A Detroit News] [Detroit, U.S.A, 


He is going to learn a lot. 


l 
a 
] 
: Í 
Bradford Daily Telegraph) Oliver Twisters (Bradford. 
z A radio: 
pA Epa Miner: “ Hey! I want more money.” ; 
x overnment: ‘Well, I'll give you, er—— i i ropri 
Be ys can ges cea aw gi ey S = (aside to colliery pr oprietor) : “ Lend me a few bob; 2 
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The Star) [London ; : r a E 
David in the Lion’s Den. = p 
e What are you sniffing at me for? Can’t you Daily Express) (London 
see I’m not a human being, but a lion like Lloyd George’s Day 


yourself?” 


À 
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Detroit News] {Detroit, U.S.A. ee 4 
becomes President. COR > 
If Hoover be The New 
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First Steps To 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 

Any consideration of the world situa- 
tion at this moment falls naturally into 
two parts. In reality of course they can- 
not be separated, and one will have the 
most frightful repercussions upon the 
the other. Nevertheless, on my return 
from San Remo, when I look back upon 
the dramatice mental changes of that 
historic week, and when I look forward to 
the vitally significant meeting of Allied 

and German Ministers at Spa, I cannot 
but feel that at long last the affairs of 
Europe, in spite of fluctuations, are 
marching towards a fairly satisfactory 
settlement, And then I remember my 
conversations with Turkish emissaries, 
with M. Venizelos, the great Greek 
statesman, with Armenians, with 
Syrians, with Arabs, with Jews, who 
rejoice in the prospect of a national home 
in Palestine, but who are appalled at the 
menace which comes from Europeans as 
well as Arabs, from Christians as well as 
Mahomedans. When I put together my 
impressions and my information concern- 
ing the Eastern world, and consider the 
impossible Treaty elaborated at San 
Remo, I find my optimism in respect of 
the Eastern world oozing away. 

One may properly be exceedingly cheer- 
ful, ‘that is to say much more cheerful 
than it has been possible to be for many 
months, about European affairs; but at 
the same time doleful about Eastern 
affairs. 

The courteous chief of the telegraphic 
service at San Remo informed me when 
I bade him farewell that from this little 
Italian town nearly half a million words 
had been sent forth in little more than a 
week on the telegraphic wires of the 
world. Half a million words, every one of 
which served as a text for the leader- 
writers of every continent, and provoked 
thousands of discussions in clubs, in 
trains, in drawing-rooms, in street, and in 
Parliament. But the last word has not 
been said on San Remo. San Remo, in 
spite of the multitude of misinterpreta- 
tens, accomplished two things: it set 

up the principle of direct contact with 


_ Germany; and it established another bad 


treaty. For the first we may be grateful. 


o 
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Peace At Last. 


(Our Special Correspondent in Paris). 


It is the most hopeful sign we have yet 
seen. For the second we must nos be 
too depressed because treaties are not 
really as important as their authors are 
inclined to think. Three men sitting in 
the Villa Devachan*no more decide the 
destinies of mankind by putting down this 
or that provision on paper, than would 
an assembly of flies on a cart-wheel con- 
trol its motion. Events will roll on, and 
if the Treaty is in accordance with the 
inevitable logic of events it will remain., 
Tf it is not, it will simply be swept away 
by the current of reality. My own view 
is that the long-delayed Turkish Treaty 
\is not watertight, and that like every 
other Treaty that has been made since 
the war it will never be applied. San 
Remo is on this side only another and 
perhaps a worse Versailles. But San 
Remo will, like Versailles, be followed by 
its Spa. 

Spa is really the central fact about’San 
Remo. While one Treaty was being pre- 
pared an earlier Treaty was being 
demolished. You can cover up this fact 
in any way you please. You can issue 
harsh-sounding manifestoes to please 
French opinion and to placate the Daily 
Mail. But nowadays, wherever I find 
harsh phrases, I look for hidden meanings. 
Whenever I hear the sword rattling T 
surprise the sword-rattler in the act of 
winking the other eye. A little farce hag. 
to be played for the public. The truth is 
that Mr. Lloyd George has had his way, 
and that the sensible policy of renewed 
relations in the fullest sense has been 
adopted. Germany is no longer our 
enemy, but our collaborator. 

Has anybody sufficiently noticed the 
essential consistency of Mr, Lloyd 
George? We hear very much of his 
inconsistency; and superficially he is 
certainly inconsistent. But he is incon- 
sistent in order to be consistent. Now 
and again he gets on the wrong tack. He 
makes stupid promises for political pur- 
poses which he must surely regret. 
Absurdities such as the hanging of the 
Kaiser need not be seriously considered. 
He has, however, always in view the ulti- 
mate goal to be reached, and if he often 


i 
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goes by devious routes, skirting obstacles, 
even turning in his track, he does not 
forget his object: be assured that he 
will return to it before long. 

His triumph at San Remo was to in- 
duceathe French to meet the Germans. 
He has had this project in mind for a 
long time. He, of all men, knows the 
value of personal relations. Ib is by 
personal relations that he overcomes most 
of his own difficulties. The Franco- 
British quarrel which was raging a month 
ago, which came to a head at the Italian 
Conference when M. Millerand was on 
the point of going home in dudgeon, was 
cured by a dinner. That dinner at which 
M. Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George 
talked face to face, and heart to heart, 
frankly, cordially, prevented the rupture 
of the alliance. The two statesmen had 
up to that point been firing at each other 
with long-range guns. What was their 
artillery? The Press. The Press is the 
biggest Big Bertha yet invented. When 
statesmen wish to fight a duel they choose 
as their weapons not swords or pistols, 
but long-range guns. The fact that they 
are in adjoining rooms does not prevent 
them from shooting each other from a 
distance. The deplorable method 
adopted by modern diplomacy is for each 
side to avoid direct contact. That is to 
say that, although they may actually 
meet, they will not say the things they 
want to say, but will remain formal, 
frigid, and official. At the same time 
they will give the signal for the shooting 
toabegin. The Press of one country will 
start some rumour, inspired by a high 
authority. This rumour is intended to 
be taken.as a threat. It is a diplomatic 
ultimatum. The two men -continue to 
smile ateeach other while their Press 
announces that if certain agreements are 
not reached negotiations will be broken 
off. The shot may reach its destination 
and the reply will be fired. The reply 
may be that if negotiations are broken off 
there will be no coal, no Eastern terri- 
tory, bigger armies for the former enemy, 
a general revision of the Treaty, and so 
forth. Th 


cious statements. It is 


ress blazes away its false — 


good results. 
cease, 


He gave the signal to 
He fought his opponent across 
the dinner-table with other arms. At 
close quarters, in half an hour, an under- 
standing was arrived at; both parties 
expressed themselves satisfied. Honour 
was saved. 

Two rival remedies for the malady of 
Europe were in presence. It was the 
remedy of Mr. Lloyd George which was 
adopted. What matter what the label on 
the bottle may say? The only thing that 
is important is the contents of the bottle, 
the composition of the medicine. Now I 
have been well enough acquainted with 
the private mind of Mr. Lloyd George to 
know that he has, in spite of appearances, — 
always been of the same opinion. It is of 
no consequence that he permitted clauses 
to be put in the Treaty last year with 
which he did not agree, since he felt that 
he could take them out again at a more 
propitious moment. There has been 
since the Armistice a deep consistency in 
his attitude towards Germany. Over and 
over again, when he has spoken sincerely, 
he has expressed the view that the war 
should cease when peace was made. 
There have been both in France and Eng- 


land many people who refused to admit 


that real peace was an economic neces- Res 
sity for the world, and who pursued a 
suicidal policy of hate. a ee 
The. French official point of view, 
largely inspired by M. Poincaré and 
Marshal Foch—a fine soldier but a poor — 
politician—did lean towards coercion. — 
Personally I think coercion to be in some , 
circumstances not merely useless but dis- 
astrous. It is the soldier’s business to 
believe in force. He would be-a poor 
1S 


soldier if he did not. But it 
politician’s business to belie 


suasion, co-operation, 
interests. He isa poor 
does not. x 


The joy-ride to San 
enough, please el 
was pleased bec 
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declaration was severe in form. If, inci- 

dentally, he had given way all along, he 
trusted that this little fact would not be 
too much noticed; and besides, in spite 
of the military pressure, he was reasonable 
enough to see that the salvation of Ger- 
many is the salvation of France; the 
E nite ruin of Germany is the com- 
plete ruin of France. 

There is a good deal of commonsense in 
the world after all. Spa proves it. The 
re-admission of Germany to the councils 
of the nations is a great event. It is the 
greatest event since the Armistice. It 
is possible that the whole tone of Europe 
may change and that we may return to 

i that condition of mind which is peace, 
i and tum away from that condition of 
mind which is war. 

This phrase is the phrase of Signor 
Nitti, whom I was privileged to meet in 
Italy and who expounded his point of view 
at length to me. He frankly cultivated 
the peace spirit. He puts behind him the 
war spirit. Meetings with German dele- 
gates? Why not? We are, and have 
been for some time, at peace with Ger- 
many, and what then prevents us from 
conducting our negotiations in the normal 
way? The fact that there should be any 
question about it, that the proposal 
should have given rise to any surprise, 
that there are still folk who raise their 
hands in dismay, shows that the war 
spirit is not dead. 

Clearly does he realise that Europe is 
in for several bad years and that every 
source of wealth should be tapped, every 
hand put to the pumps. I have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the condition 
of Italy. It is bad. Italy needs many 
things. Wheat and coal are, of course, 
what she principally lacks. But Italy is 
not ruined. Italy, I believe, will soon 
recover. She will recover all the quicker 

_ because she was the first to pursue boldly 
the courageous policy of making friends 
with her enemies. The Austrian Chan- 
cellor Renner I found in close touch with 
the Italian authorities. Austria, of 

course, is in desperate plight. Austria 
needs Italy. But Austria, badly off as 
she is, d t need the co-operation of 

Hy ; eeds the co- 
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successfully by uniting. ‘The much- 
talked-of reconstitution of the Germano. 
Austro-Italian Triplice is not, I think, in 
the old sense possible; but do not let us 
close our eyes to the fact that Italy is 
really disposed to enter into the cosest 
relations with all her neighbours tor 
economic purposes. The danger is lest 
such an alliance should become exclusive, 
lest other countries should be leit out of 
the arrangement. I find the opinion 
expressed everywhere on the Continent 
that sooner or later England too will be 
economically associated with Germany. 
It is obvious that if this happened—and 


to some extent it is inevitalele—ana 
France refused to come into the arrange- 
ment, France would be isolate and 
would suffer more than any otber 
nation. That is the new trend of 
politics. That is the fact which 


has most impressed M. Millerand these 


last few weeks. That is the fact which 
will help to bring about a complete revo- 
lution in political thought. 

It is as well to insist upon the necessity 
of the utmost rectitude on the part of 
Germany. She must be prepared for 
heavy sacrifices. She is the great criminal 
of the war. No evasion of her responsi- 
bilities can be for one moment permitted. 
Reparation must be given to France. No 
double dealing, no trickery, can be toler- 
ated. Germany must show that she is 
not seeking to take advantage of the 
generosity of the Allies. If she will put 
aside all idea of intrigue, then, and on that 
condition alone, should she be assisted én 
order that she in turn can assist. 

But the contention of Signor Nitti, 
which I believe to be perfectly bona-fide 


and sound, is that if Germany collapses / 


all Europe collapses. Before she can 
make reparations she must be treated 
fairly, and the Treaty, if not revised, must 
be interpreted in a broad spirit. : 
_ I see many signs which are encourag- 
ing. Now that statesmen are coming 


round to the policy of realism expressed = 


had sprung u 
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adjustments, if these words please better 
a certain type of mind which attaches 
great importance to euphemistic termino- 
logy. Jf it is not revision to change the 
military clauses, to change the economic 
clauses, to change any other clauses as 
they. fall due for execution, so be it. Let 
as call it modifications, adjustment, con- 
cession, what you will. 

If domestic politics could be kept cut 
of the discussion I am sure that solutions 
of most of our difficulties would be found 
readily enough. The pity of it is that 
every statesman has to ask himself what 
his political opponents will do if he carries 
ouf whatever he thinks to be correct. 
Domestic politics have been the curse of 
Mr. Lleyd George in his peace-making. 


‘They. are the curse of M. Millerand. Take 


the matter of Germany’s military 
strength. Itis, I think, generally agreed 
that Germany should be disarmed. The 
difficulty is to define disarmament. 
Camouflaged troops, the inculcation of 
the military spirit, must go at all costs. 
So far, so good. But there remains the 
necessity of permitting Germany to keep 
a certain number of armed men who may 
be used in case of need for the preserva- 
tion of internal order. There can be no 
dispute about that. The dispute arises 
when we consider the number that should 
be granted. Personally I think it a prob- 
lem for the expert and of extremely little 
importance. Whether it should be 
100,000 or 200,000 is a mere matter of 
arithmetic. We can arrive at some sort 
of gudgment by inquiring how many 
troops are necessary for what one may 
call police work in England, in America, 
in France. France, above all, could not 
admit the principle that there should be 
no army for internal use. The First of 
May has just arrived to remind us that 
all human institutions in the ultimate 
resort are based upon the possibility of 
their defence against the forces in every 
country which make for disorder. The 
smallest possible army consistent with 
good-government should be the principle 
upon which the statesmen should act. 
What is that number in the present 
troubled state of German the 
whole question. Now 


temo they did not dare to say so because 
of the effect that such a statement would 
have had upon their political position. 
Surely here is a question not of politics 
but of fact. Jf it is believed that Ger- 
many can manage with 100,000 men the 
Allies must insist upon that number, Tf 
it is believed that she needs 200,000 men, 
or otherwise the country will become a 
prey to the wild men, then no consider- 
ations of purely domestic politics should 
prevent them from granting the request. 

It is not a case for discussion. What 
can properly be discussed is the proposal 
that the debt of Germany shall be fixed 
cnce and for all. There are two sides to 
this question. For my part I take the 
side of the lump surn. It will be better 
for France, better for Germany and better 
for the rest of the world, if France does 
not hesitate to accept 60 milliard marks 
or whatever other sum may be considered 
practicable, when the statesmen met at 
Spa. That is, I think, the great question 
which is doing more to prevent the restor-= 
ation of Europe than any other. - The 
effect of a general agreement may be 
magical. I have reason to believe that 
a consortium of American financiers 
would in these circumstances lend the 
money to Germany to pay France. 
France would thus benefit, Germany 
would benefit, the Americans would 
benefit because their holdings would at 
once bound up in value, and everybody 
else would profit by the new prosperity 
that would come to Europe. 


In contrast with the renewed good — 
sense, which seems to have come into 


Western settlements—a mere glimmer of 
good sense but still unmistakably an i 
provement—in contrast with the desi 
drop the bad Russian business whi 
deprived us of harvests which n 


pro-Turk you will find 
putably Turkish popul: 
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indignation of a shocked world, to permit 
the same foul government to remain in 
Europe. If you are only concerned with 
the practical point of view, only wish to 
avoid the possibility of an Islamic upris- 
ing, you will at once realise that leaving 
the Sultan in his old capital in itself will 
satisfy nobody: .that the fanatical 


Mussulman will resent just as much that 


the Khalife should be under infidel con- 
trol, should not be perfectly free, as his 
total ejection from Constantinople. From 
whatever aspect I look at these strange 
solutions, I can only see trouble. That 


the Turk should go bag and baggage was a 


policy. It would have been well for 
Europe had this been done, though 
possibly one might have had fears that 
the Moslem world would have been 
stirred. But how will this contemptuous 
treatment of the Sultan improve matters ? 
The Mohamedan will understand per- 
fectly the humiliation of his spiritual 
chief, and if that was the reason for his 
remaining, then he might just as well 
have been thrown out. I could have 
understood, too, an international control 
of the whole of Thrace on the ground of 
the incapacity of the Turk; but with all 
my admiration for the genius, of M. 
Venizelos—our one true friend in the 
East—I cannot think that after his dis- 
appearance (and he must like all of us one 
day retire from the scene) the Greeks will 
manage to retain their hold upon terri- 
tories that are not racially theirs. Greece 
has now more coastline to defend than 
France—and there are about seven 
milhon Greeks in the world ! 

In Asia the imbroglio is at present in- 
comprehensible. Think of a Turkish 
settlement with no provision made for the 
future of Armenia! As I write, nothing 
has been done. From San Remo has 
merely gone the suggestion that perhaps 
America will reconsider her decision. If 
she does, if she accepts a mandate, then 
she may easily ask in turn for the whole. 
Turkish settlement to be brought into 
conformity with her own notions. It will 
be certainly a disgrace to humanity if the 
few million pounds that are needed for 
the development of Armenia are not 
found. 

Depend upon it that Turkey will only 
sign the Treaty because she is obliged. 
Personally I have come into contact with 
the Turk and know his mind. He is full 
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of hate for the Greek, for the Allies, for 
the Armenian, who is helpless. It is on 
the Armenian that his vengeance will fall, 
Will we look on indifferently? Are we, 
after pretending to have saved Armenia, 
only going to make its lot worse? "I can- 
not, I will not, believe that such mon- 
strous apathy will be shown. We must 
find somehow the money and the men 
that Armenia needs. <Any fresh 
slaughter, and it is we who stand con- 
victed before the conscience of mankind. 

I am not inclined to attach too much 
importance to vague threats of unfolding 
the green flag of Islam. 350,000,000 
\Mohamedans could set the worl ablaze: 
But it is 
certain that in Asia there will be*desper- 
ate trouble. The tug-of-war between 
French and Arabs for Syria and Cilicia, of 
which I spoke last month, will grow in 
intensity. It is possible that the Hedjazs 
may yet join hands with the Turks. 
There is everywhere a danger of lively 
fighting, and neither France nor England 
can afford new campaigns of any kind. 
Even in Palestine, to which Dr. Weisz- 
mann, that remarkable leader of the Jew- 
ish people, has, I understand, returned, 
there is grave unrest. He came to San 
Remo to complain that some of our own 
officials were too complacent towards the 
Arabs who organised the pogroms, and too 
severe on the Jews who endeavoured to 
protect themselves. (One Jew was 
sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment for 


„trying to forma defence league!) He 


was told that a Jewish home would be’set 
up and officials favourable to the Zionist 
cause appointed. My point is that there 
is a criss-cross of interests—Arab, 
French, British, Zionist, Greek, Turkish, 
to say -nothing of the interests. of 
Armenians, of Kurds, of Georgians and so 
on, in this part of the world; and before 
Turkey will consent to give up all her 
possessions she will play upon these 
interests, try to set everybody by the 
ears, and will almost certainly to some 
extent succeed. z 

_ It looks as though we shall have our 
hands full in the East. We cannot afford 
to have troubles there, for in the West, 
though as I say our relations are im- 
proving politically, there are still many 
long arduous years before we shall, eve? 
with the most enlightened policy, attain 
anything like economic stability. 
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For and Against an Irish Republic. 


While ‘the Government is proceeding with its Home Rule Bill, it has hitherto failed 
to obtain the sympathy of any section of public opinion in Ireland, outside of Unionist 
Ulster. Sinn Fein, which has captured practically all the Nationalist constituencies, refuses 
to consider any proposal for Irish self-government that would fall short of the concession of 
complete national independence, and the establishment of an Irish Republic. To what 
extent does the Sinn Fein demand for an Independent Republic really represent the desires of 


the whofe Irish people? The question is discussed in the following articles from the Irish 
point of view by two of the best known politicians in Ireland. 
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PROFESSOR EOIN MACNEILL, 


Eoi& MacNeill has been prominent in all the Irish- 
Ireland movements during the past thirty years, and 


. was best known before the war as the founder and 


Vice-President of the Irish Language Revival Move- 
ment. He occupies the chair of Ancient Irish 
History in the National University of Ireland, and 
has a distinguished reputation as a Celtic scholar. 
He entered Irish politics for the first time after the 
Ulster Volunteers had been organised by Sir Edward 
Carson to resist Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill, and 
himself created the Irish Volunteer Movement which 
arose to defend the Billfagainst the threat of armed 
resistance. During the war he opposed Mr. 
Redmond’s policy of assisting the Government until 
the Home Rule Act had been made operative. His 
followers rapidly moved towards an extreme policy, 
and when the Dublin rebellion broke out in 1916, his 
personal efforts to prevent it were unsuccessful. He 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life by a Court 
Martial, and was only released under the general 
amnesty granted to the Irish prisoners a year later. 
At the general election he was adopted as Sinn Fein 
eandidate for Derry City, and also for the National 
University, and won both constituencies. Like the 
other Sinn Fein M.P.’s he has never taken his seat 
at Westminster. 
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CAPTAIN STEPHEN GWYNN- 


Captain Stephen Gwynn, the biographer of the 
late Jobn Redmond, was intimately connected with 
the Irish Parliamentary Party as Nationalist M.P. 
for Galway City from 1906 until the last general 
election, when his constituency was extinguished 
under the Reform Act. He was well-known as a 
literary man before he took an active part in frish 
politics, but his duties at Westminster soon occupie 
his attentions and he became one of the most 
influential members of the Parliamentary Party. 
When war broke out. he enlisted a a private in the 
Trish Division, and subsequently went to France with: 
the division as a Captain in the Connaught Rangers. 
Heserved with them for nearly three years in France, 
and wasawarded the Legion of Honour by the French 
Government. At the general election he stood for 
Trinity College, Dublin, as a Nationalist, but was 
badly defeated in that stronghold of Irish Unionism. 
Since Mr. Redmond’s death he has been the leading 
representative of the Moderate N ationalists in 
Ireland and his efforts to create a Centre Party ont 
of the new spirit that arose in the Irish Convention, 
have succeeded in drawing together on 2 common 
platform many of the Southern Unionists and the 
influential group of Nationalists who believe strongly 
in the future of Ireland within the Empire. 
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The Case For an Irish Republic. 


By PROFESSOR 


The right now claimed by the Trish 
people is to be ‘‘ as free as any other 
nation,” and this in concrete terms is the 
Irish Republic. All counter-programmes, 
the Union of 1901 and every variety of 
Home Rule, mean to be less free than 
other nations, and the Irish people will 


2? 


not accept a `“ settlement ’’ on any such 
terms. 
We have got away from the nineteenth 
-century, with its concessions and con- 
fusions 


all but a very- small few. The 
common people feel instinctively that 
they have emerged, and they are glad of 
it. The young people—who are the great 
majority—are wondering that a nation 
should have ever allowed itself to be con- 
founded. There are a few to whom the 
nineteenth-century habits of political 
thought cling like barnacles, and these do 
not yet realise that, however respectably 
they may formulate, they speak only for 
themselves. 
I have been asked—in London—if the 
Irish people will take advantage of the 
Home Rule last conceded or promised, to 
establish an Irish Republic. I have 
answered “‘ No, you do not seem to 
understand. The Irish Republic has 
already been established.” T? any one 
imagines that the establishment of the 
Trish Republic already effected is merely 
for show, he had better come and ask ine 
common people about it. He may find 
them willing to listen to arguments as to 
why they ought to disestablish, surrender 
and abandon the Irish Republic. The 
arguments, however, will have to be quite 
different from those on which the adver- 
saries appear to rely. 
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EOIN MACNEILL. 


We cannot have the Republic, we are 
told, because Britain’s army and navy is 
so powerful. That in itself is a conclu- 
sive argument against our surrendering 


the Republie. 


‘Mr. Lloyd George says that no British 
House of Commons will ever consent to 
consider the matter of Irish independ- 
ence. This is another final argument*in 
support of the Republic. No other tyrant 


could put his case more clearly. 


“The British Empire is a common- 
wealth of free nations.’’ That is true, 


partly, but Ireland is not one of them. 


Tveland’s share in the Empire has been | 


to be plundered and depopulated. In | 


any case, there is no such thing as a com- 


pulsory free partnership. Why not invite 


- Belgium or Holland or Denmark or Nor- 


way or Portugal to take our place in the 
partnership ? 


“© We cannot have an Irish Republic 
because Great Britain and Ireland form a 
strategic unit.” That is why an Irish 
Republic is necessary. “ We cannot be 
independent because we are so close to 
Britain.” On the contrary, if we were at 
the Antipodes we might possibly be safe 
with less than complete independence. 


I might argue, I have argued, because 
I believe it, that the independence of Ire- 
land would be good for England. Unfor- 
tunately, when an Irishman argues in 
that way, he is supposed to be backing 
down. We must convince you without 
that. By-and-by you will realise that 
the government of the Irish Republic 
began to function early in the year 1919. 
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The Case Against an Irish Republic 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


L understand that the case for an Irish 
Republi is to be stated by Professor 
MacNeill. We are both senior 
academic persons, but we have not 
always confined ourselves to academic 
action, and this is not an academic 
question, but one of urgent reality. Both 
of us have incurred some personal risk 


in support of our views, and neither of us 
is entitled to say that he is prepared. to 
do more for Ireland than the other. If 
J were copvineed that the establishment 


9 ; ý ; 
of an Jrish Republic were the only altern- 
ative to.the system undér which Ireland 


has been governed through my lifetime, I 


should be ready to-morrów to go to any 
length with Professor MacNeill in sup- 
port of Prořessor MacNeill ’s view. I am 
against the demand for an Irish 


Republic because the delay of self- 
government has had various conse- 
quences, and those consequences are 
accumulating with awful rapidity. The 
demand which he makes is a demand for 
self-government in its least attainable 
forni, and therefore most likely that 
involving delay. 


Many Sinn Feiners—I am not sure that 
they are not most Sinn Feiners—put for- 
ward this claim as a bargaining proposi- 
tion without perceiving that it puts an 
end to bargaining. If you hope to get 
a hundred pounds from a man, ibis) I 
think. bad tactics to ask five hundred, but 
vou do not necessarily stop discussion. 
Tf you ask for the nose off his face you 
demand closer negotiation. Unless you 
have him at your mercy you cannot get 
him to listef. 


It is not always easy for men in the 
historie position of Irish Nationalists to 
realise that others besides themselves 
have not only interests but ideals. The 
principle of self-government for separate 
communities within the British Empire— 
or in the phrase of General Smuts, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations—is in 
no way repugnant to British ideals. 
though the application of it to Ireland 
may be, or seem to be, unfavourable to 
British interests. Home Rule was always 


resisted on the plea that it was a demand 
in disguise for complete separation, or, 
in the American phrase, for secession. 
The advocates of Home Rule always 
argued that this view was mistaken; they 
realised that if this view could be estab- 
lished Home Rule would never be 
attained except by force. ‘The demand 
for an Irish Republic, in my opinion, is a 
demand for what you cannot hope to get 
unless England is defeated in war. Many 
Irishmen to-day believe that an Irish 
Republic will be attained through a war 
between England and America. If this 
be the only way of getting it, then the 
object is, not merely difficult and un- 
certain of attainment but attainable only 
through world-wide ruin. 


That consideration weighs with me, but 
not with all Irishmen. One of my friends, 
as well-bred and well-educated an Irish- 
man as I know, with a hundred ties to 
England and even to the British Army, 
said to me a few days ago that these last 
three or four months had left him with 
the feeling that if the British Empire 
could be blown to pieces he would gladly 
see his own nation involved in the wreck- 
age. He realised clearly that war between 
England and America would trample Ire- 
land flat. The grass would grow again: 
it was worth the price to lose all else. 


The consequences of such a struggle 
would not be limited to Ireland; but 
in such matters a nation is entitled to 
think of itself first. What Irishmen have 
to consider is firstly the consequences for 
Ireland. If an Irish Republice can only 
be attained by war, setting all else aside. 
it means civil war in Ireland. No part 
of the British Commonwealth is more 
strongly attached to connection with that 
system than Ulster—I had better say, 
Protestant Ireland—and these people 
could and would fight to the uttermost to 


maintain that connection. The demand 


for an Irish Republic means crushing by 


force, before it can be obtained, one of the 


strongest and best elements in Ireland. — 


Is the difference between com 
separation and what is attainable 1 
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war worth the cost of war and civil war? 
One of the difficulties is that Ireland does 
‘not realise what war means. It thinks 
it is having the experience of war at pre- 
sent. Morally, I agree, there is a state 
of war—but war with the most limited 
liabilities. Short of an absolute refusal 
of self-government, I am not prepared 
even to consider facing the full conse- 
quences of war as it is. 

But the concession of self-government 
within the Empire is no longer in dispute. 
It has statutory recognition. Much more 
important, Ulster, the last citadel of 
resistance, has reluctantly but finally 
accepted the principle. I admit, of 
course, that the degree of self-government 
conceded is less than that which the 
dominions have gradually acquired, and 
that Ulster accepts the principle only 
upon condition that Ulster shall be self- 
governing and shall not be forced under a 
parliament where the majority would be 
inspired by ideals which Ulster 
repudiates, and against which Ulster 
would fight. For the ideals of the rest of 
Ireland are no longer those of Redmond 
but at least professedly those of Mr. de 
Valera and Professor MacNeill. 

Theoretically, and from the standpoint 
of some Sinn Feiners practically, the 
amount of what is conceded short of 
a Republic makes no matter; the differ- 
ence is in kind notin extent; the demand 
is for full national independence, full self 
determination. Here then one is per- 
plexed by a recent utterance of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s, which makes it uncertain whether 
there is after all a difference in kind 
between what Sinn Fein is asking, and 
what the Dominions have gained. His 
remarkable pronouncement was rendered 
still more remarkable by the absence of 
any reference to South Africa. That in 
itself suggests that it was not the expres- 
sion of a coherent and thought out policy 
—perhaps too much to expect from a 
British parliamentarian. It made clear 
that Great Britain would not resist by 
foree the secession of Australia or 
Canada. T do not believe that it means 
that Great Britain, or even Mr. Bonar 
Law, knows clearly what policy would be 

‘adopted if the proposal of a majority to 
secede threatened civil war in the 
Dominion concerned. Many would hold 
that in such a case the Sovereign power 
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would have both the right and the duty 
of intervening. : | 

But the essential point is that Great 
Britain is determined to resist by force 
the secession of Ireland, and that Protes. 
tant Ulster at least would support Great 
Britain. Shall we go ahead with & policy — 
which promises war and civil war? We 
can get at once self-government by Irish. 
men for all Ireland, but on a dual basis | 
and with.limited powers. Self-govern. 
ment everywhere within the Empire has 
grown and extended its powers. Also, in 
every case, as in Australia, and in Canada 
and South Africa, when it has been given 
to separate parts of a geographical unity, 
it has resulted in the voluntary forraa- | 
tion of a central unity—the coalescence 
of parts. ‘'Fhere is therefore every reason 
to believe that the limit of power,” and 
the condition of partial separation, im- 
posed on Ireland at the start of self- 
government, will not be permanent. Self- | 
government can start at once, with peace | 
—uuless that part of Ireland which 
demands self-government insists on 
making war. 

What are the alternative possibilities if © 
the demand for an Trish Republic be 
pressed? We may hope for a war in 
which England will be beaten to her 
knees by America: there is no other war 
possibility in sight; and it is worth 
thinking about the implications—a world | 
“ar in which the East would be active. | 
My ambitions are more moderate. We l 

] 


‘may hope fora conversion of the British 
Labour Party to the principle, in which | 
case the middle class in Great Britain 
would once more make Ireland the politi- ~ 
cal battleground. But assume that 
Labour won—would Labour be likely to 
win up to the point of forcing Protestant 
Ireland to separate itself actually from — 
the British connection. And if it did, 
what sort of element would Protestant — 
Ireland be in an Irish Républic? What ` 
sort of a Republic would. you have with — 
that powerful and most useful element 
hostile and sullen? __ ; 
I dismiss as inconceivable the possi- 
bility that England may assent in 
principle to an Irish Republic, and leave 
Treland to put it into operation—keeping 
the ring for a civil war. I hope I am n 
cowardly if I shrink from the prospect 
and would much rather take my chan 
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of obtaining what will satisfy Ireland by 
trying united self-government first. 
The Fenian brotherhood, undoubtedly 
under American inspiration, was 
profegsedly Republican in principle. 
But to the many old Fenians whom I 
have known freedom for Ireland was the 
essential purpodse—the Republican idea 
in itself had no importance. They did, 
however, certainly stand for absolute 
separation, and they were a great power. 
Yet I have never felt that any of these 
men—and some of them had put their 
foot as far in the movement as any of 
their time—had relinquished a principle 
which. he valued by accepting the idea of 
remaining within the British connection. 
Styl less have I felt, in many years of 
observation, that the average Irish peasant 


had any ideal beyond one that would make ` 


him feel a free man in his own land—or 
that the full power to manage his own 
Trish affairs would not content this ideal. 
Even to-day I do not believe that the 
mass of Ireland regards the claim for an 
Trish Republic as a flag that it would be 
disgraceful to haul down. 

It is well to be explicit. If I believed 
that the honour of Ireland was committed 
to maintaining the claims for complete 
separation, I should cease from all inter- 
ference in Irish politics. I do not believe 
this. Neither do I feel, especially now 
that the right of secession is avowedly 
conceded to the Dominions, that Ireland 
need pledge herself to any irrevocable 
acteptance of a subordinate status. It 
is evidently not considered that taking the 
oath of allegiance in Canada binds a man 
for all time to the British connection. 
But I am convinced that the connection 
between these two countries is natural 
and right, provided it be so loosened and 
supplied as to give local freedom. The 
connection has great advantages to offer 
to the individual Irishman, especially to 
the brilliant individual. If the British 
and Indian Civil Service, and the British 
military and naval career were closed to 
Irishmen, in ten years there would be 
weeping and wailing over lost opportuni- 
ties. And as for the national interest, it 
may not suffer greatly so long as England 
adheres to Free Trade with the world. 
But if once a British tariff were imposed, 
England would have the power to ruin 
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Ireland, and the right to do so. 
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Obliging gods have overthrown entire 
households at the prayer of the house- 
holder,” says Juvenal. I am afraid of 
a like answer to some pious aspirations in 


Ireland. 


Such prayers grow up in an atmosphere 
of passion, and that has been the atmo- 
sphere in which the demand for an Irish 
Republic grew. I believe this demand to 
be unreal, not the expression of Ireland’s 
reasoned mind—yet a not unnatural out- 
come of unnatural conditions. We are 
thinking to-day throughout Ireland less 
in terms of profit and loss than of national 
sentiment. My view is that Irish 
nationality can attain its full development 
without being kept in a watertight com- 
partment. Those Sinn Feiners are quite 
right who hold that the ideal of an Irish 

Republic is inseparably bound up in the 
kindred ideal of an Ireland primarily 
Gaelic speaking—an Ireland which thinks 
in Irish. Both seem to me an attempt 
to force Ireland out of the liue of its 
natural and true development. 

My objection is not to the Republican 
ideal—it is to the separatist ideal. And 
I think the element in the present Irish 
revolutionary movement which is most 
sincerely republican is least separatist— 
Trish Labour. Sinn Fein through Irish 
Labour counts on.the support of British 
Labour, pins its hopes on British Labour. 
I do not believe that the Irish working 
man sincerely entertains an ideal which 
in its full acceptance—welcoming and 
desiring the barrier of a different 
language—would make him as much a 
stranger to Labour across the Channel as 
to Labour on the Continent. 


Labour and not Capital is the real link 
between the countries. If Labour in 
both countries really desires an Irish 
Republic, it must come. But I do not 
think it will ever be desirable for either 
country or for the Labour elements in 
either Great Britain or Ireland itself. In 
any case, to press it now seems suicidal. 
I want to see Ireland get on at once with 
the work of governing herself; and this 


implies the acceptance of conditions — 


which make immediate beginning 
possible. If Ireland decides that only 


Ulster can begin, so much the worse; but 


Ai 


even that is better than no beginning. 
i 5 E 
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THE MAID OF FRANCE. 


THE PROBLEMS OF HER LIFE. 


How are we to explain the passion that 
the name of Joan of Arc alone of all 
the Souls still excites? Why do her 
admirers write of her with the heat of 
men who had ridden by her side to the 
Sacring at Rheims. And why do critics 
arise from time to time to explain her 
naturally, to underrate her achievements, 
to set her visions down to hysteria, or 
hallucination, or hypnotism? 

Tt cannot be said that the controversy 
is one of Free Thinkers against Catholics, 
nor can it be said, as some French writers 
imagine, that the dispute is one of Eng- 
lish against French historians. Voltaire’s 
La Pucelle was a loathsome piece of 
buffoonery, but in the “‘ Dictionaire 
Philosophique ° the philosopher has 
written of the Catholic heroine with 
gersrosity and enthusiasm. Hume, the 
prince of sceptics, has for ever vindicated 
the patriotism and chivalry of the Maid 
for English opinion, though it must. be 
remembered that this philosopher was a 
Scotchman, who remembered the ‘‘ auld 
alliance.” Southey and Coleridge, as 
well as the German Schiller, have 
offered poetical tributes to Joan. 
Passing to the Victorian age, Hallam 
and J. R. Green have been far 
more sympathetic to her than the 
Catholic Lirard, who writes of her visions 
in a tone of sceptical criticism. In the 
France of this age the highest tribute to 
her mystical insight into the future, before 
which science stands paralysed, was paid 
by that careful student of her life, the 
free-thinker Quicherat, while Michel’s 
portrait of her is a magnificent piece of 
prose poetry. To come to our own time, 
there have been the Chanoine Dunand 
and Mr. Andrew Lang on the one side and 
M. Anatole France on the other. 

There are reasons why the Maid is still 
an object of bitter controversy. The first 
is political, the second scientific, and the 
third religious. 

In the first place, she made France. 
It is true that in a sense the French 
monarchy was firmly established before 

her time, but French national feeling was 
undeveloped. English rule was popular 


dai oat 


at Orleans, 
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in Gascony and seemed to be establishing 
itself in Normandy and Paris. Burgundy 
was at deadly feud with South France, 
Brittany was almost independent. The 
one link that united the dominions of the 
house of Valois was the anointing of the 
King with the holy oil of Rheims. If the 
child Henry the Sixth had been crowned 
there, there would have been an end of 
Charles VII. and his house as rulers of 
France. This is not saying that England 
could even then have retained for any 
length of time any considerable portion of 
French soil. But it would have been 
quite impossible to make a united nation 
out of the various provinces of France 
when once the House of Valois had 
disappeared. 

The second reason why Joan’s name 
excites controversy is the insoluble 
mystery of her vision and prophecies. 
Here we are faced with a mystery that 
Rationalism cannot solve. If we say, as 
some moderns do, that her Visions and 
Voices were “* automatisms, expressions 
by which were made manifest to her the 
monitions of her unconscious thought,” 
we must allow that this unconscious 
thought could transcend time and 
space. The faculties that enabled 
Joan to ascertain her King’s mysterious 
secret, to foresee her arrow wound 
to discover the bured 
sword at Fairbois, in the opinion of the 
sceptic Quicherat pass beyond the circle = 
of human power. Yet, says the same | 
author, they rest on basis of evidence so ~ 
solid, that we cannot reject them with- | 
out rejecting the very foundation of the — 
history. Medical science has entirely ~ 
failed to explain the mystery. Whether — 
psychology can find a solution without 
postulating the intervention of extraneous — 
spirits is a more open question, but, as | 
yet, it has not found it. E 

We come to the third question, the — 
relations of Joan to the Church, and 
mixed up with it is the further question 
of the religious responsibility of Englis® 
rulers and French priests for her murde 
The question has never seriously inte 
ested English historians, but in Fran 
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fiercer battle has raged between historians 
like Quicherat, who see in Joan’s con- 
demnation the logical result of the 
Inquisition’s methods, and historians like 
the Chanoine Dunand, who view the trial 
as a gross travesty of justice, the cancel- 
ling and not the execution of the Church’s 
law. And then we have the cynical remark 
of Andrew Lang “‘ that no person in the 
position of Joan, a feared and hated cap- 
tive in hostile hands—no man accused of 
high treason or witcheraft—had anywhere 
for centuries after 1431 the slightest 
chance of being fairly tried.” Joan, on 
this theory, suffered no more unfairness 
thansher companion in arms, the Marshal 
de Rais (the Bluebeard of History), who 
was condemned after an ecclesiastical 
trial e& which no reliable evidence was 
produced, or than the average Scottish 
| witch, who was burnt with the full sanc- 
_ tion of the Presbyterian Kirk in the 17th 
| century. It is impossible to accept this 
theory. The trial at Rouen shocked the 
Inquisition lawyers themselves. Hard 
| men they were, accustomed to burn 
witches as part of the day’s work on evi- 
dence that seems to us worthless, but 
even they drew the line at this crime. 
The attempt to make the English 
Government the chief criminal will not 
| wash. -Cardinal Beaufort, Bedford and 
Warwick indeed treated the Maid with 
a brutality which should for ever make 
their names stink in the nostrils of all 
decent people. The English Government 
further found the money for this “‘ beau 
procés ’’ of iniquity. But after all. the 
English chiefs were. not the chief sinners. 
Left to themselves; ‘they would have 
burnt or drowned Joan off-hand; the 
solemn procedure of their French allies 
had for then? little meaning. - But the 
doctors of the University of Paris and 
Bishop Cauchon of Beauvois, the Anglo- 
Burgundian Prelate, had a diabolic 
scheme in their minds. They were not 
out primarily to murder a child, but to 
blast the reputation of their enemy, of 
Charles VII. of France and the clergy, 
who supported him, by showing that they 
were the allies of a witch. But as the 
canonist Lohier told them, such a trial, to 
be in proper form, would have required 
the presence, not only of Joan, but of the 
_ King and his supporters. Why were they 
= not cited? For a very excellent reason. 
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Joan had already been examined by 
Cauchon’s own ecclesiastical superior, the a 
Archbishop of Rheims, at Poitiers at King 
Charles’ orders, and acquitted of all evil. 
If he could have brought his Archbishop 
to this Court, as he ought to have done, 
the case would have ignominiously col- 
lapsed on Church law. The fact was 
brought to Cauchon’s attention by one 
of his assessors, and he ignored it. Of 
his other gross illegalities it is hardly 
necessary to speak. The holding of the 
trial in a castle where the Judges were 
terrorised by foreign soldiers, the refusal 
to the Maid, who was left to the mercy 
of rough ahd superstitious soldiers, of an 
ecclesiastical prison and female com- 
panionship, the horrors that followed the 
abjuration ceremony, all these were 
crimes even according to the merciless law 
of the Inquisition. But the vilest thing 
about this mitred ruffian and 
his crew was their solemn oaths and 
declarations that they were only moved 
by zeal for the faith. 
But it is argued that Joan refused to 
submit her visions to the Church, and for 
that reason alone any Church Court of the = 
time must have condemned her. It is 
true that she appealed from the 
malignants of. Rouen to the Church 
triumphant in Paradise, but this was not 


uncatholic. Bréhal the Grand Inquisitor 
of France, who helped in 1456 to 
annul judgment, says, “She had 


certain knowledge on these points, and 
she had to obey no man.” Besides from 
these judges she also appealed certainly 
to the Pope, probably to the Grand 
Council at Basel. Her case impressed 
some of the theologians present as one of eae 
those difficult problems which according 
to the great authority, St. Thomas  ě 
Aquinas. ought to be settled by the Pope 
or a Grand Council. The appeal w 
ignored. Had it come off, her life w 
have been saved, for if only for the s 
her high-placed friends neither Pope 
General Council would have conden 
her. . ro 
The Church as a whole is th 
more responsible for the sin of 
than it is for the sin o 
Cauchon, the Caiaphas 
church, stands out a t 
priests or ministers w 
sacred calling for 
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CRITICISM * 


A KEY TO THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. 


Revolutionary Germany has three 
emphatic types—the Junker, the 
“ Schieber,” and the Red... . 


Anyone who wants a key to the Right 
Counter-Revolution of Kapp, and to the 
more significant Left Revolution that suc- 
ceeded it, can, short of any deeper phil- 
osophy of revolutionary history, find the 
key in the actions and interactions of the 
emphatic three.” Thus Mr. Robert 
Crozier Long, in a remarkable letter from 
Berlin to the Fortnightly Review (May), 
under the heading ‘‘ Junkers, ‘ Schiebers,’ 
and Bolsheviks.” 


This writer’s main thesis is that the 
factions in Germany which are struggling 
to-day are influenced by pocket motives 
rather than political ones. 


Monarchy versus Republic, war versus 
peaceful submission to the Versailles humili- 
ation, the two issues which absorb foreign 
observers, play no rôle. When Herr Kapp, 
who at heart was Monarchist and Militarist 
enough, established himself for five days in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, he did not dream of 
doing the traditionally -correct thing for a 
Monarchist-Militarist—proclaiming a new 
Kaiserdom with a programme’ of national 
liberation. He had too close a knowledge of 
the public mood for that. He promised un- 
heroically to cleanse his country in business 
matters and to abolish the Zwangswirtschaft, 
that is, the Government control of trade from 
which all except the ‘‘Schiebers’’ suffer; 
and so the emblem on his helmets and 
armoured cars was not the eagle or the 
sceptre, but the innocent Svastika cross 
which, as adapted by himself, adumbrated a 
pogrom for the ‘* Schiebers,’? which meant 
for the Jews. The extremists at the other 
end, the Red Revolutionaries of Westphalia, 
also have only an economic programme; and 
the correct converse of Kapp’s universal 
honesty is their universal plunder. 


The “ Schiebers ” are thus explained : 


In the ‘narrow, original sense, the 
“ Schiebers ”’ are mere dishonest traders who 
sell goods above rationed quantities at above 
legal prices. In wider sense, they are an 
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enormous class who, sometimes innocently 
have been enriched automatically by the 
unexampled displacement of all values which 
has resulted from the currency collapse, 
Socially, the “ Schieber ’’ is a marked type 
in every German city; and politically, though | 
he is usually passive and has naturally no 
ungrateful prejudice against the queer) 
Democracy which presents him with diamond 
shirt-studs and deep sealskin collars, he 
exerts an unintended influence no way | 
smaller than the influence of the other two. | 

Mr. Long finds a remarkably close, 
parallel between the Russian Revolution | 
and that in Germany. It is pretty well, 
known how Lenin and Trotsky came to, 
power on the ruins of the Kerensky. 
movement; the German Condominium | 
created in Germany on March 20th by 
the. agreement between the Coalition 
Cabinet and the Trade Unions, as the 

. . a . i 
price of calling off the general strike, was 
arrived at by much the same process. The 
outward appearance of that agreement 
was a compromise; but the acceptance of 
the Unions’ modified programme really 
meant that the Trades Unions would 
henceforth be a controlling orgaa fot 
Cabinet, National Assembly and 
Reichstag. à 


Since this success the temper of the 
Unions has been in the highest degree confi” 
dent; their speakers and newspapers openly 
proclaim that at the Union bosses’ behesi* 
any Minister may be dismissed or appointedy 
and there are exultant prophecies of nem 
general strikes or “ civil war”? if Hem 
Miiller’s Cabinet does not with sufficient 
slavishness clean out the Army and the 
bureaucracy and hurry on the promis 
Socialisation. This is by'far the most str! 
ing event of the past unsettled month. 
is a new Revolution which is only a sha 
removed from the ultimate Reyoluti 
Minority Dictatorship. 


ce 


The success ‘‘is not explained P 
assuming great popular support for 
agitators. . The Unions 
able to grasp power not because they 
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wide support, but because the Cabinet of 
Herr Bauer had no militant support.” 
Moreover, when the Cabinet ran away 
to Dresden, it know it was unpopular, and 
half believed `“ that Kapp would not only 
seize power, but would keep it with a 
large mé@asure of popular support.” 


After the Counter-Revolution’s collapse the 
legend quickly spread that Kapp was con- 
demned and execrated by the whole popula- 
tion. But the legend began with the failure 
and not with the attempt. Kapp was at first 
a hero, not merely to the Junkers with their 
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out. Practically no manufacturing 


branch can be conducted without pre- 
liminary deals with ‘* Schiebers.” They 
corner the supplies of steel and pig-iron. 
They even ride roughshod over the spirit 
of the rent-restricting laws promulgated 
by the Central Housing Department. 
Every vacant dwelling must be registered ; 
every applicant must wait his turn; all 
tenancy contracts must be officially sanc- 
tioned; and as rents are severely limited 
there can be—in theory—no favour for the 
rich. In practice, dwellings change hands at 


, 2 : : enormous prices, as much as ten times the 
tiy, satellites, the farming population, and to the sanad] eat heme paid as premium; 
“= German-National and German Peoples “ Schiebers ’’ are ever at hand to arrange 
lich Parties which a day after his coup PD état deals by which rich families are first taken in 
pe. issued ambiguous manifestoes more for him as “ Jodgers.” and then allowed to edge out 
ype than, againgt. In addition, as long as he the earlier well-compensated tenant; For by 
ugh scemed to have a chance of success—and in which, as a veiled premium, “ furniture,” 
no the complete absence, within half a mile of which means a few tables and chairs put in 
leet, Wilhelmsfrasse, of news as to what was hap- specially, are bought by the new tenant at a 
ond! pening, many thought he might succeed— thousand times their cost. 
a | ne a e a E oot te tees Besides this dishonest and often openly 
the non-po 3 by a articu- . ies EET : es š > 
3^. | Jarly with the middie classes. The well-to-do illegal : Schiebertum, there is an 
western suburbs of Berlin, which participated unconscious, automatic kind which 
ose, in events merely by collecting at poster results from the progressive devaluation 
jon, pillars and debating Kappe untroihiub ond of the currency. “ Schieber © meane 
© his foes’ equally untruthful, manifestoes ‘eo as : 7 z 
vell were -largely pro-Kapp. That was my pusher,” and the devaluation of cur 
to personal observation. But in these rency pushes our part of the population, 
sky! debates one heard nothing at all about the often without any effort of its own, inte 
uum * Monarchy, the Vee Troa tor cy unearned wealth, and the other into 
` other high-political issue whic ogica z seer : 
by ought to have come up when a Junker undesery l ruin. Debtors and persons = 
jon) partisan achieved power through support of with solid property and commodities in 
the the old Army. their possession are rapidly enriched; 
Vas The subject of debate was the creditors, pensioners, owners of state 
[he  ‘‘ Schiebers,’’ and Kapp was the anti- loan stocks decline as rapidly to penury. 
ent Schieber Messiah. There are hundredsof And the Government’s careful Socialistic 
30f | ways in which ‘‘ Schiebertum’”’ manifests legislation absolutely ignores these effects, 2 
ally itself, most of which reveal an amazing which are exaggerated by the fact that 
uld ingenuity in slipping through the official _ German business is done on credit to an 
for. veguiations. Theoretically food is extent unknown in England. i 5 
ni rationed and its prices fixed, as here, with These are samples of the difficulties 
| aview to a just distribution. In practice, that have to be faced by the Müller = 
| the wealthy, through the instrumentality Government, quite apart from the con- 
the of the ‘‘ Schiebers ” get what they want tinued movement towards the political 
nid over and abðve the ration, while the poor . Left that is the chief legacy of the Kapp 
osis are made to pay the same price or go with- Yaffair. à a 
ed; | 
new 
[ert > 
e A SOLDIER PRESIDENT FOR AMERICA? : 
sel In the American Review of Reviews Wood,” he declares, “ is beyond question = 
rik (April) the Hon. Norman J. Gould, who the outstanding candidate for the nomin- ag 
1 is manager of the Eastern headquarters ation at the Republican Convention at 
ce of General Leonard Wood’s Campaign Chicago on June 8th. Whereas tie three | 
Committee, writes enthusiastically of the other prominent candidates have nad e 
m General’s prospects as Republican candi- siderable exponience in their native 
ihe date for the Presidency at the forthcom- General Wood has been a ofn 
erel ing elections. ‘‘ Major-General Leonard and international renown s 
ad zi os 
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of the Geronimo Campaign on the Mexi- 
can border when he won the Congres- 
sional medal of honour.” 

General Wood’s campaign has made such 
progress during the past several months that 
his managers have claimed and still continue 
to claim that when the convention is called 
to order he will have 800 delegates pledged 
to him. There will be 984 votes in the 
convention; 493 being necessary to a choice. 
If, as his managers confidently expect, 
General Wood receives 300 votes on the first 
ballot, he will need to capture but 183 more 
to obtain the nomination. The history of 
Republican Conventions shows that after 
ene or two ballots on which delegates cast 
complimentary votes for favourite sons, they 
swing over to the leading candidate, and in 
this case the leader undoubtedly will be 
General Wood. His nomination on the third 
ballot would not be surprising. At all events 
the delegates pledging themselves to General 
Wood are committing themselves to ‘ stick 
to Wood as long as his name remaitis before 
the convention.” 

Senator George H. Moses, his manager 
in the South, calculated, before any of the 
primary elections had been held, that he 
would be certain of the votes of three 
hundred delegates when the convention 
met, and that they would be furnished in 
the following way: One hundred dele- 
gates would support him from New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and New Eng- 
land; 50 from the South Atlantic states: 
50 more from the interior South and 
South Western States; and 100 more 
from the Middle West and North West. 
Reports received from his supporters 
throughout the United States, declares 
Mr. Gould, more than confirm the pre- 
dictions of Senator Moses. 

The campaign in favour of General 
Wood had its origin among the men who 
had taken their military training as mem- 
bers of the Plattsburg Association under 
his command, and the idea of running 
him for the Presidency had occurred 
about the same time, soon after the death 
of his friend and admirer ex-President 
Roosevelt, to the Rough Riders who had 
served with him ia Cuba. From this 
small informal beginning, the agitation in 
favour of General Wood’s candidature 
spread to the Training Camps Associ- 
ation. One of the most important 
advantages in his favour is the assistance 
of Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, a former 
Postmaster-General, who managed the 
Republican Campaigns of Mr. Hughes 

and ex-President Taft, 
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‘us, whether they be our associates or 0 
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| 
Interesting extracts from Genera 
Wood’s speeches are given, which Sug 
gest in outline the programme for which 
he stands. : 
We must stand for one language, one flag 
and one loyalty, an undivided loyalty to th. 
United States of America. We nfust stand 
for law and order, for the rights of the Pro 
perty of the rich as well as the poor; for an 
unintimidated judiciary uninfluenced 
political influence. We must oppose all clag, 
legislation, stand against any autocracy oj 
wealth or autocracy of labour. We musi 
strive to give both labour and capital an 
absolutely square deal. If each will be honest. 
with the other, relatively few labour difficu} 
ties will arise. We want to establish cond). 
tions under which every thrifty, industrious 
man and woman can earn 2, comfortable 
living; be able to put something aside fora 
stormy day; be able to marry, to have 4, 
family, and to give their children’ a reason. 
able opportunity. These conditions -should. 
be attainable by all who are willing to Strive, | 
Regarding foreign polities, General 
Wood approves of the adoption of the 
Peace Treaty with the League of Nations 
“© Americanised with reservations which. 
will leave America free to follow out her 
traditional policies to control without, 
interference her own internal affairs; in) 
a Je 1 
other words, free to follow the dictates of 
American public opinion as expressed | 
through the instrumentalities provided by, 
the Constitution.” l 


“He is an ardent advocate of better pay for | 
school teachers; closer governmental co-oper- | 
ation with farmers for the purpose of reduc. | 
ing the high cost of living; closest scrutiny 
of immigration; rigid government economy; | 
adoption of a budget system for the nation; 
universal training for clean citizenship, 
creation of a Department of Health, the head! 
of which would be a member of the cabinet, 
and selection of diplomatic and consular, 
officials with the greatest care. 

His attitude towards Capital and 
Labour is expressed in the following 
quotation : oP l 

Labour and capital in this country must i 


work together in order to meet the proble 


which are going to follow this world war. i 
do not wish an autocracy of either capital ol 
labour, but a real democracy in both, chari 
acterized by a spirit of co-operation and hel ) 
fulness. We must inject more of the humai 
element into our relations with those about 
subordinates—more gathering about the ta 
and discussing matters fully and frankly. i 

abour must recognise that high wages can 


only be maintained under conditions of high 
production and high efficiency. Capital musi 

e paid in accordance with the risk of 
enterprise. Those who direct must be P 


adequately, labour must be paid adeguate 


as 
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eral and after this, if anything remains, comes 

Ug. the question of equitable distribution. 

ach But General Wood’s candidature is by 
' no means universally favoured, even 

flag among the Republicans. His chief 

the advantages are his distinguished military 

a record, his straightforward soldierly atti- 


tude towards public questions, and above 
by all, his resolute advocacy of preparation 
against war with Germany on the lines 


ue urged by Roosevelt during the prolonged 
an hesitations and indecision of President 
est Wilson’s first term of office. But an in- 
cul. dignant leading article in the New York 
adi. New Republic (April Tth) suggests that 
ib bitter resentment has been aroused by 
r 4 the methods of those who are organising 
Ji his campaign. It declares that “ the net 
‘On: result of the primary elections in South 
ul Bakota was to show that no one of the 
a three Republican candidates, General 
E Wood, Governor Lowden, or Senator 
s Johnson, is the decisive choice of the 
ne voters. None of them has succeeded in 
ich | obtaining even half of the total votes. 
1e The New Republic attributes General 


Wood’s success to the fact that he has 
mi the best organisation and ‘“‘ lots and lots 


of of money.’’ Governor Lowden had ample 
sed finances and a good organisation, but 
by ‘Senator Johnson, whose rapid success has 

| astonished the political prophets, lacks 
for | both organisation and money. Unless 
e great things happen, says the editorial 
‘a | _article, he cannot himself be the nominee 
ay; this year, but he will, if he ean hold his 
n; | ‘present pace, decide what other men shall 
| not be the nominees. It interprets the 
ot, | South Dakota vote as showing that the 
lar | bulk of the Johnson voters would prefer 

| Lowden to Wood, and the bulk of the 
nd Lowden voters would prefer Johnson to 
ael Wood. 

{ The reason is that a majority of the voters 
ast | in the western country are moving to-day in 
ms response to an increasingly powerful anti- 


militarist sentiment. The best proof of this 
is the character of the campaign waged by 
the backers of General Wood. Let anyone 
Jp- who doubts this examine the Wood newspaper 
advertising in South Dakota, or the liter- 


an 1 5 
a ature of the Leonard Wood fôr President 
ur Committee. 

blo A curious and interesting result of this 


tendency is the attempt of General 
Wood’s supporters to represent him in the 
Western States as a civilian, while it 
refers to Governor Lowden as Colonel 


‘Lowden, although he has had no connec- — 
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tion with the American Army apart from 
his service as a Colonel of the Illinois 
National Guard in the Spanish-American 
war. A selection of headlines and articles 
from the press which supports General 
Wood, shows the astonishing fact that he 
is being represented in Western America 
as an opponent of compulsory military 
service. 

The effect of the South Dakota climate on 
the General’s deepest conviction is fairly 
evident. The effects are visible elsewhere. 

His eastern backers will be amazed to learn 
that in South Dakota Mr. Wood is the cham- ) 
pion of the people against Wall Street. 

Let a four-column headline on the first 
pase speak: : 
Backep By WEALTH INTERESTS Iv East “ OLD. 

Guarp’’ Prots To Scare PEOPLE 
Frost Woop. 

Lowden “ Represents opponents to 
Liberalism.”’ 

And the text: 

Early last January before actively entering 
the Presidential campaign, Colonel Lowden, 
who through marriage is a multi-millionaire, 
went East to confer with the interests with 
which he always has aligned himself. On 
January 12th he delivered the principal 
address at the annual banquet of the New 
York Bankers Association, held in the gold 
room of the Great Waldorf-Astoria Hotel and 
around the board sat 700 men who control 
eight billion dollars of their own and the 
people’s money. 

He was given a great reception by his Wall 
Street associates. 

FAVORITE or Money ELEMENT CHEERED. ah 

“They waved handkerchiefs and shouted ag 
their approval, indicating that Lowden is 
still the favourite of a big moneyed element 
for President Wilson’s job,? says a news- 
paper account of the banquet. The affair 
commonly was called “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
and Colonel Lowden told the millionaires, 
multi-millionaires and billionaires who 
applauded him: Bee 

“The Government cannot be efficient if 
you neglect it.” é 

At once the Lowden boom took on new 
form and strength. - Ena 

America is a vast empire, says 
indignant editorial writer, and one si 
does not always know what the othe 
doing. 

It is so big a country that a candi 
puts office first and principle not 
for compulsory military servi 
friends in the big cities and 1 
pretend that he is against it 
voters. It is so big a coun 
agers can denounce Wa 
Dakota, and still pleas 
in New York. But 
through is destined 
either the Ree 
really stan 
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STATE PURCHASE 


A fair-minded and remarkably informa- 
tive article on ‘“‘ The Problem of the 
Liquor Trade is published in the 
Fortnightly Review (May) over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Anthony Dell. Assuming that 
the national interest calls for reform of 
some sort, what is to be done with the 
Trade? Mr. Dell, to begin with, reviews the 
operations of the Liquor Control Board, 
and gives some startling figures relating to 
their effect on convictions for drunkenness 
in England and Wales. Thus, in 1914, 
the weekly average convictions were 
(men) 2,688 and (women) 700. These 
figures were sharply reduced by the regu- 
lations as to the sale of drink and the 
dilution orders until, in the first quarter 
of 1917, they were down to 852 for men 
and 323 for women. It was then that, 
owing to the submarine war, another 
factor intervened with the effect of reduc- 
ing them still further. This was the 
restriction on the output of beer and 
spirits ordered by the Food Controller. 

The weekly dverage of convictions for 
~ drunkenness: for both sexes in England and 
Wales was, in 1914, 3,388, and had fallen in 
1916 to 1.544. In 1917, the first year when 
the curtailment of the supply began to be 
seriously felt, convictions fell to 851 per week. 
In 1918 they were down to 538, and were 
decreasing each week. For women the weekly 


average of convictions was reduced during 
this period from 718 to 78. : 


Conversely, the average has rapidly 
mounted up again since the Armistice, 
with the gradual relaxation of restrictions. 
On December 8th, 1918, the weekly aver- 
age was only 457, even though it included 
Armistice week. On the following March 
30th, it had increased to 771 following an 
increase -of 25 per cent. in the output of 
beer. Extension of the hours of sale, 
further increases in output, revocation of 
the no-treating order, and finally the 
removal of all restrictions on output of 
beer and spirits sent up the figures by 
leaps and bounds until, on February 22nd 
of this year, the average stood at 1,876. 
nf The position to-day is broadly that, in spite 
of State regulation, as represented by ‘the 
Liquor Control Board (which now means 
practically little more than restriction of the 
hours of sale), the nation is rapidly falling 
back into its pre-war intemperate habits. The 
drink evil, after having been torpedoed by 
the German submarine during the war. is now 
reappearing, and shows every sign of becom- 
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OR LOCAL VETO? 


ing as rampant as ever unless prompt 
measures are taken to curb it. The national 
drink bill for 1919 is estimated by Mr. G. B. 
Wilson at £387,000,000, an advance of 49 per 
cent. on the 1918 figure. 

The contention of those who hold that 
the nation can be made more sober by Act 
of Parliament and less so by the same 
means, would thus seem to have been 
proved up to the hilt. At any rate, a 
return to pre-war conditions in respect. of 
the Liquor Traffic is out of the question, 
The Trade itself realises this and has its. 
own plans for reform of the publichouse. 
But this does not meet the views of the 
Temperance Party, who characterise thé 
attempts of the brewers to make their 
houses more attractive to a temperate and 
respectable class as an effort to “ get hofd 
of the boys and girls.” The aim of the 
United Kingdom Alliance is frankly Pro- 
hibitionist. They realise, however, that 
Prohibition at the present day is not 
feasible, and so they are concentrating on 
the next best thing, “‘ local option.” 
Since this ‘‘ Local Veto ”’ is incompatible 
with any policy of reforming the public- 
house under State management, the Tem- 
perance Party oppose all schemes of State 
Purchase. Yet the State Purchase school 
can make out a strong case. 

_ Tt is argued that the State is already draw- 
Ing a revenue of something like £180,000,000 
a year from the sale of alcohol. and is to that 
extent directly interested in the continuance 
of a dangerous trade. The argument of the 
Prohibitionists that the State would be defiled’ 
by benefiting under the sale of liquor is there- 
fore heside the point, for the State is, in fact‘ 
now benefiting. Under public management 
the State would be able to control for the 
general good a trade upon which it is now 
financially dependent. To the argument that 
the Siate would never consent to the reduc- 
tion of a traffic in which public méney was 
sunk the State Purchasers reply that the 
profits on the trade would be so great that in: 
a few years the whole sum inyested would be 
wiped off. It is claimed that as a result of 
reduction and sale of licensed premises, more 
efficient management, etc., at Carlisle, the 
Liquor Control Board would be in a position’ 
to close down the whole trade in the acquired 


area at a date ten years from the time of pur- 


chase, and not show a penny of loss. 


In 1918 Lord Sumner’s Committee 
issued a definite scheme of State 
purchase. 


According to this plan, the State would 
acquire: breweries; licensed premises; free 
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houses; the interest of holders of “ on” 
Jicences, and the interests of holders of “ off ”’ 
licences, without the premises. The busi- 
nesses of wholesale dealers were to be excluded 
from purchase; so also were hotels, 
restaurants, and railway refreshment rooms. 
British beer for export (a trade of increasing 
importante) would be sold by the State to the 
exporters. 


The basis of the purchase would be the true 
commercial profit of each concern on a free- 
hold basis from 1910-1914. This would be 
capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. _ The 
Committee held that in equity the Trade 
should be bought out on the basis of its pre- 
war profits, capitalised at the rate of capi- 
talisation which it could have commanded 
before the war. The pre-war value of the 
main,interests to be acquired was estimated 
at not less than £350,000,000. This is for 
England and Wales alone. 


The Trade would not be satisfied with 
purchase on such a basis, but it is hoped 
to make the proposals palatable to the 
Prohibitionists by combining with them 
a Local Option scheme. 


The Trade is to be bought out and run by 
the State. But each county and county 
borough is to have the option. every few years, 
of voting for Local Veto. This proposal has 
a certain reasonableness. It invalidates the 
Prohibitionist objection to State Purchase, 
that the State, once owning a_ profitable 
trade, would never consent to destroy it. 
The State will become the owner of the trade, 
but the local authorities (which, by the blessed 


-dispensation of the Constitution, have a cer- 


tain independence) will be free to stop the 
trade entirely in their own area. Every local 
community has the power of freeing itself 
from the State liquor traffic if it finds it an 
evil. The proposal has the further advant- 
age that it will enable experiments to be made 
in Prohibition. Some areas will go ‘ dry,” 
and the rest of the country will be able to 
see how they prosper or languish under such 
a régime. 


Meanwhilesthe Trade has made aston- 
ishing profits during and since the War. 
Prices have more than kept pace with 
taxation, and the orders reducing the 
aleoholic strength of beers and spirits 
have simply enabled them to make a 
greatly increased quantity of liquor with 
the same quantity of raw materials. 
Since the removal of restrictions on out- 
put this profit has, of course, been largely 
Increased. 


On April 1st, 1918, the beer duty was put 
up from 25s. to 50s. per standard barrel; but, 
Simultaneously, the gravity of beer was 


LE 


lowered to 1030 degrees. This affected profits 
in the following way. During the March 
quarter the duty on 1,000 standard barrels 
was £1,250. From these 1,406 bulk barrels 
were made and sold for £10,123, at £7 4s. 
per bulk barrel. From April to December the 
duty was £2,500 per 1,000 standard barrels. 
3ut these made 1,898 bulk barrels and were 
sold at the same price for £13,665. The 
increase of tax was, therefore, only £1,250, 
whereas the increased return per 1,000 
standard barrels was £3,542—a clear gain of 
£2,200. It is estimated that during the last 
nine months of 1918 the Trade gained 
£18,000,000 as the result of the increased 
dilutions. 


Mr. Dell advocates buying up the Trade 
at its present value, as, indeed, was done 
successfully at Carlisle. “‘ Even the 
Government,” he maintains, could not 
fail to make a profit at present prices. 


Melbourne Punch] 


A Distressing Welcome. 


American Immigrant :—“ Gee whiz ! 
meeting you!” 


(A number of Americans, driven 
because it has gone dry, are 
lia; meanwhile Pussyfoot Jo 
to be on his way here). — 
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MR. BELLOG ATTACKS MR. H. G. WELLS. ` 


The “ Outlines of History,” by Mr. H. 
G. Wells, which is appearing in monthly 
parts, is the subject of a strong criticism 
by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Dublin 
Review (April). The method in which 
the history is written is the chief bone of 
contention. Mr. Belloc objects to the 


materialistic interpretation of history, . 


which assumes the theory of evolution by 
ratural selection, and traces the develop- 
ment of Christianity from the point of 
view of a modernist. Mr. Wells talks 
about Neolithic men where Mr. Belloc 
would prefer to talk about the sons of 
Adam. The article is a virile protest 
against the hypothesis usually taken in 
the scientific treatment of history. It is 
avowedly a criticism of Modern Thought. 
Tn fact Mr. Belloc regards ‘‘ Outlines of 
History ° not merely as inaccurate but 
dangerous, because it slips glibly over the 
stoniest controversial grounds as though 
by this time the old difficulties had all 
been settled. 


Mr. Belloc identifies modern thought 
with loose thought and says that the most 
remarkable thing about it is its credulity 
‘and cocksureness. His complaint with 
‘Mr. Wells is not so much that he is 
modern, but that at heart he ts a 
materialist. 


If the votaries of modern thought cannot 
bear the word materialism, and if we choose 
(through charity) to respect their etiquette, 
we will not call it materialism. We will give 
it some new name which has not yet become 
offensive. We will call it, say, Hylism. 
Modern thought is ‘‘ Hylistic.”’ In plain 
English, it wants to explain the nature of 
man (for man is really what it is concerned 
with; and it only talks about animals and 
things in connection with its human argu- 
ment); it wants to explain the nature of 
man, and say, as something which has come 
out of nothing without the operation of will. 
The conyersational way of putting it is that 
, it wants to get rid of God. Another way of 

putting it is that it wants to get rid of the 

idea of right and wrong. It also wants to 
avoid the hard task of fundamental inquiry ; 
it wants to impose a philosophy which the 
least competent will most readily accept. 


Such writers as Mr. Wells insist that 
man developed slowly because in that 
way it is easier to suggest to an unthink- 
ing mind the idea that matter and not 
will is the responsible agent. 


o 
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Why, in this slow development, is ever, 
thing said, imagined, and asserted, which ca 
make the origin of man as vile as possible 
Why the loving emphasis upon dirt, treason. 
brutality, and idiocy of our fathers) 
Because in that way you eliminate the cop 
ception of sin. Sin is a fall. Every mini 
has within itself the strong conception af 
original loss. That conception is inextrig 
able from the idea of right and wrong. y 
you can, by assertion, persuade a disciph 
that he is the best because the last phas 
of a long uninterrupted ascent, you elimin 
ate, in that particular convert, the normal 
and sane idea of a fall, an idea universal. 
throughout the human race; you make jį 
appear to be an illusion. $ l 


Naturally, Mr. Belloc takes a dogmatic. 
ally Catholic standpoint. He contend 
that the inroad of modernism int 
religion is, due to the absence of Cetholic 
theology, calculated to shake faith in the 


Resurrection of the Flesh, the Old Testa. 


ment, and the literal interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis. The mind was 
left open and materialism came in and 
filled the void. In Europe to-day there 
are two great intellectual forces. One i) 
a philosophy, the Catholic Doctrine; the 
second, is a mood, modern thought. The’ 
Catholic, contends Mr. Belloc, under 
stands his opponent, whereas his oppor 
ent does not understand him. He knows 
well enough what passes within the mint) 
of the man subject to modern thought 
He can read, although he despises tht 
mood. Mr. Wells is only one example, 
although an important one in thi 
country, of the operation of that mood. 
It will pass and reappear and pass agai, 
but the philosophy of Christianity will 
remain. 


Meanwhile I would suggest to those wh 
have built up on such evidence the philosophi 
here criticised, a certain thought touchin 
but one point of their creed. Should recon 
be established of a complete chain with evel! 
link intact, discovering a process of develop 
ment from this or that organic origin to mai 
the Catholic student will follow the unfold 
process with intellectual delight and ¢ 
tinue to hold precisely what the Faith | 
always held. For these things do not ¢ 
cern it, save as a manifestation of the eres 
tive power of God. But if discovery pro 
with equal certainty and mass of evidene 
a sudden leap: the sudden appearan 
man and his faculties, then the jejune 
of our momentary opponents will be inf 


The article is a valuable contribu 
apologetics by a leading Catholic s 
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THE AGONY OF MONTENEGRO. 
ry. Eo ae Ee 
a Montenegro has paid bitterly for her Notwithstanding this gallant record 
er part in the war. It would have been the Serbian Army entered Montenegro 
"a easy for King Nicholas co have pleaded with the appearance of attempting annex- 
on.. impoverished finances and avoided the ation. The invasion was resisted and 
ind catastrophe of war like the King of since then a reign of terror has existed in 
of Greece. Instead, Montenegro rallied to order to subdue the nation. The King 
T the aid of Serbia, ignored the overtures of and Government have not been allowed to 
ph the Central Powers, and heroically stood return from France, except with a Serbian - 
ase by her word. In spite of the Balkan passport, which implied their becoming 
in. Wars out of which she had only just Serbian subjects, and although the 
nal emerged, forty thousand Montenegrins Supreme Council have been kept informed 
| took up arms against the common foe. by the Montenegrin Government of the 
| They fought with Serbia and with the state of that country the protests and 
A French at Verdun and suffered from the notes have been ignored. 
AC. ey e £ 5 4 = i+ a = 
aa pee Cental m Sen on i Mr. Mackellar vigorously attacks the 
iff scourged Central IMurope. o-Cay, Her plea that the Montenegrin people do not 
Aa King is in exile, she is still paralysed from yi) their Hanes bate 
lig. ita p: eat ake eae VIS elr ng Dack. 
he ile: effect of the war, and she is practically Col nA shaern ise 
NE | jonore n Uaa > Tiree j anythıng be more opposed to e 
T ignored by the Great Powers. This 1S a facts of the case? The people were never 
h ! strange fate for an Ally, after the promise asked what they wanted. Only after the full 
ae by Mr. Asquith that “ England will restoration of Montenegro to her King and 
789 | always pursue her -programme of a people, can the poopie m a legally summoned 
nd) vigorous continuation of the war until yds AO nd in aocor eee lawe 
ore Montenegro and Serbia are re-integrated destiny, and this cannot be without the 
E | as independent kingdoms.” return of the King and Government. Many 
she” Propacatidiete Mer e aa a i Montenegrins have taken to the mountains 
e _  Propagandısts are working hara in this and guerilla warfare; others fill the prisons of 
E country and are divided into two camps, Montenegro and Serbia. And all the -hile 
en the “ Unionists ” who desire union with Europe looks on with indifference at the 
Dn | Serbia, and the “ Separationists,” who martyrdom of this brave, noble, but helpless 
iS ee esc j Re AEN y tion. 
AL are fighting to maintain the independence ies Ste : 
| of their country. The main dispute is The case for union is ably put in two 
eu | whether the Grand Skupstina of Novem- strong articles in the Balkan Review 
he ber, 1918, which voted for union with (April). These deny that the Grand k 
le Serbia and deposed the Petrovitch Skupstina which declared for union wasa = 
ti Dynasty, was truly representative. The bogus ” assembly, and go so far as to 4 
| case for separation is admirably stated Claim that the risings against the Serbian č 
iD, by Mr. C. D. Mackellar in the Empire troops were due to a few bands organised 
vil Review (April). The case of Montenegro, and paid by the ex-King. 
he contends, involves more than the G Is M. Temara Teama that io Talian 
i Paip zl Emi S HS . overnment was called upon Dy e allan n 
rhe. affairs of E diminutive kingdom; a great Socialist deputy M. Lazari to explain for 
Jy principle,is at stake. what purpose the Italian Government spends 
E As an independent Sovereign Kingdom 300,000 lire a month to keep this little army 
ory with her own dynasty, constitution and par- of the ex-King Nicolas? Has he any ex- 
ie liament, and scorning Austrian offers of terri- planation other than the obvious deduction 
' o offer? 


torial aggrandisement to remain neutral, 
Montenegro entered the war to aid Serbia, 
continuing the struggle without reservation 
and without adequate resources in men, guns, 
munitions, food or money. Having covere 
the retreat of the Serbian army and refugees 
through Montenegro in winter, her own end 
came. King, government, fragments of the 
army and some refugees escaped and went 
into exile, the Court and government ulti- 
mately taking up their residence in Paris; 
for so long as 2 government existed—just as 
4} in the case of Belgium—the country remained 
“unconquered. 5 
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The mission of Count de Salis, who 
authority in these matters id 
respected seeing that he was a former 
minister to the Court of King Niche 
and British Minister to the - ; 
ported the unionists. 
reported that the great 1 
Montenegrins are in fa 
the other Southern Sla 
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Supreme Council later informed the 
Southern Slavs that in the case of the 
non-acceptance of the Fiume project the 
Montenegrin question would have to be 
considered as still open. Mr. Taylor uses 
strong language on this. 


Between the questions of Fiume and 
Montenegro there is no connection of right 
and wrong: if the Montenegrins | desire 
union in the Triune Kingdom, that desire does 
not become illegitimate because the South- 
ern Slavs cannot agree to this or that pro- 
posal relative to the nothern port, nor, in the 
contrary case, would assent to the ‘latter 
legitimise an otherwise illegitimate conten- 
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tion anent Montenegro. The threat was not, 
however, a mere picce of bullying, it was algo 
a clumsy attempt at Machiavellism, an 
endeavour to play upon the supposed separate 
interests of Serbs and Croats, since it is the 
former who are more immediately concerned 
with the Serb Montenegrins as It Is the latter 
with the Slovenes, who are immediately*inter- 


ested in the upper Adriatic. 


The Unionists argue that Montenegro. 
will not be placed in an inferior position 
to the other units of the State. They 
regard the talk of Serbian annexation as 
“ simply bad faith or extreme ignorance.” 


PALESTINE FOR THE JEWS. 


The situation in Palestine remains un- 
certain and disturbing. There are reports 
of conflicts between Jews and Arabs, and 
in Jerusalem there has been bloodshed. 
The Arab fellah is said to dread the antici- 
pated inrush of Jews, and the Emir Feisul 
is credited with having made himself the 
leader of this discontent. But the degree 
and importance of the unrest remain 
obscure. 


Mr. R. N. Salaman, writing on “ The 
Prospects of Jewish Colonisation in 
Palestine ’’ in the Contemporary Review 
(May) puts the case for the Jews, and in 
doing so sheds some little light on the 
whole problem. The first part of his 
article is devoted to a survey of the agri- 
cultural possibilities of Palestine. He 
makes it abundantly clear that to the 


2 


ordinary English adventurer the country: 


offers no temptation. Not only has the 
land itself gone, for the most part, to 
wrack and ruin, but far better climates 
will be found in other British colonies, 
where, too, the colonist will have a power- 
ful Government at his back, and will meet 
with no obstruction from the Administra- 
tion or hostility from a native population. 
But for the Jewish immigrant it is differ- 
ent. He is drawn to Palestine by the 
magnet of sentiment. Return to his 
ancestral home is a vital article of his 
creed. Will this alone suffice to sustain 
him in the difficult task of-re-claiming 
the land to fertility? To begin with, at 
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any rate, everything depends on his skill 
as an agriculturist. Is one justified in 
believing that, in face of the enormous 
difficulties which he must encounter, he 
will make a success of it. 


It is frequently asserted that the Jew, by 
reason of his long divorce from agricultural 
life, is unsuited to agricultural employment, 
that he has developed tendencies which, 
whilst of advantage to him in his fight for 
existence in the economic struggle of modern 
life, unfit him for the réle of agriculturalist 
and settler. It is true of the great majority 
of present day Jews that they are entirely 
unconyersant with life on the land, but to 
assert that because of this separation of the 
individual from the soil there has developed 
an hereditary incapacity to return to the soil, 
is not only to be blind to very striking evi- 
dence to the contrary, but to acknowledge 
the truth of the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics, a doctrine which is repudiated by 
the great majority of modern biologists. 
Moreover, we have examples to-day of the 


Jew successfully tilling the land both in the ~ 


capacity of farmer and workman not only in 
Palestine but in Europe. A 


<“ But,” says Mr. Salaman, 


the Jew to the land in Palestine, it will 
be best to consider what has been done 


there and to accept the fact that, in thei 
future as in the past, the newcomer © ~ 
the soil will have neither experience not 
the physical endurance which the Huro- 


pean peasant possesses.’ 


The Jewish colonisation of Palestine 
began with the settlements of the Jew! 
Duke of Naxos in the seventeenth 


“as We — 
are more concerned with the relation of 
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little headway was made until 1884, when 
Baron Edmund de Rothschild, of Paris, 
took all the settlements under his care 
and founded others. In 1897, following 
the publication of Herzl’s “ Jewish 
State,” the first Zionist World Congress 
was held at Basle, which proclaimed as 
its programme : ‘“Zionism strives to create 
for the Jewish people a home in Palestine 
secured by public law.” Then came 
Joseph Chamberlain’s offer of East Africa 
to Herzl. 


Joseph Chamberlain’s offer of East Africa 
to Herzl was evidence that this great states- 
man haq grasped at least one aspect of the 
movement. In Zionism Chamberlain saw a 
new constructive force. The Jews of Eastern 
Europe, united by bonds of blood and 
religion, driven forward by a cruel persecu- 

| tion under a hated despotism, and inspired 
í by the burning desire to live a free life and 
develop their own culture, formed a new 
element in the political arena, and he 
hastened to make use of it. Chamberlain, 
however, made a mistake for which he at 
least has the excuse that some Jews, who 
should have known better, shared it—he 
thought that the essence of the whole move- 
ment was merely a desire to be free from 
persecution, whereas it was the love of crea- 
tion, the innate ineradicable desire to build 
up something in one’s own image. Just as 
} in the spring-time of life the same message 
| bursts from the unconscious to the conscious 
Í self and becomes objective, so to the Jews had 
| come a re-awakening. a. desire to create a 
| state which should be Jewish, reared by 
Jewish hands, and breathing a Jewish 
| atmosphere in the land of Jewish tradition. 


The offer was declined; but the Zionist 
i movement in Palestine took a new lease 
i of life and vigour. A constructive pro- 
gramme, involving a Jewish Bank, a Land 
Development Organisation, and a crusade 
in favour of Hebrew as the national 
| tongue, was successfully carried out. Mr. 
| Salaman claims that to-day the Jewish 
colonies 


are the only bright spots in Palestine. the 
only places where a progressive life is being 
led, where one finds comfortable European 
homes with pleasant gardens, where the fields 
are tilled and the animals look as if they 
are fed, where the inhabitants can talk in 
English, French, or German besides their 
native Hebrew—for the colonists of the 
younger generation are remarkable linguists 
—where the homes are scrupulously clean and 
where, above all. children are cared for and 
` educated as they are nowhere better in the 
world. It was quite a common thing to hear 
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“Balfour declaration of 191 


‘both officers and men in the army during the — 
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war speak in glowing terms of the children, 
of their looks, their manners and playful 
friendliness. 


As regards the Turkish government in 
Palestine. 


The Turkish Government in Palestine was 
merely a system of obstruction in which gaps 
always existed capable of enlargement on the 
application of that all-powerful solvent— 
backsheesh. It indeed was a system of back- 
sheesh collection rather than an administra- 
tion. It never was actively hostile to the 
Jewish colonies, except in as much as they 
stood for progress, and progress—except as a 
means of collecting backsheesh—was hateful 
in its eyes. The old Government taxed every 
tree that was planted, and it required a 
special permission before anyone could build 
a house for human habitation. But perhaps 
the whole attitude of the late administration 
can be understood best by the following tale 
which has the merit of being true. In 1915 
Palestine was visited by a great plague ef 
locusts. The Turkish Government was stimu- 
lated into unwonted activity by the persist- 
ence of Aronsohn of the Zionist Agricultural 
Research Institute at Athlit. An order was 
issued that every landowner must deliver to 
a special official so many ‘ rotls ’’ of locust 
eggs at stated intervals. The colonists worked 
like demons and handed in their quota. The 
official received them and immediately sold 
the eggs to an Arab. who sold it to another 
who in his turn handed it in as his contribu- 
tion to the extermination of the plague. 
The trade only ceased with the rotting of the 
eggs. 


Mr. Salaman declares that there would 
have been no trouble with the Arabs, if 
Britain had “ assumed the mandate 
immediately after the Armistice and 
carried out its promise contained in the 
Balfour declaration” of 1917. He 
declares that ‘‘ the Jew and the Arab 
would get on perfectly well if the poli- 
ticians would but leave them alone ’’; and 
he charges the Military Administration — = 
that has held sway with having “‘ truckled an 
to the noisy pan-Arabic party for the sake 
of peace and quiet, and with having 
received every Arab nationalist demon- 
stration with courtesy °’; while it “ 
shoulders and obstructs Jewish expan- 
sion.” But “ if England accepts 
mandate for Palestine, encourages int 
trial penetration in the spirit 


taining an even-handed jus ce | 
the races and creeds, ther uc 
J ewish colonisation in the 1 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ITALY. l 


A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about Italy lately, and an attempt 
to portray the real Italy, beneath the mass 
of inaccuracies and rumours, 1s made 
in The New World (April) by Signor 
Einseppe Prezzolini, the editor of 
La Voce. He dismisses the notion that 
the “ revolution ” in Italy is very differ- 
ent from the continuous revolution to be 
found in almost every European country 
since the outbreak of war. , 

There is a revolution in Italy as there is a 
revolution everywhere. There are the middle 
classes deposed from power, made poorer by 
an advance in prices exceeding the increase 
in their incomes. There are the new rich 
who occupy their places as the leading class. 
And everywhere there is the world of labour, 
advancing and conquering its position. In 
the rights of property and in respect to every 
social tie concessions are being made. But 
this, too, has been coming about for years. 
Contracts, requisitions, fixed prices, govern- 
mental decrees have convulsed the whole 
economic world. The family, public respon- 
sibilities, social values of all kinds—all have 
swiftly changed. We no longer look at the 
world with the same eyes as formerly. And 
all this development is still going on. If this 
is revolution there is revolution even in Italy, 
as in other countries. It will continue. But 
if another kind of revolution is meant all 
those who know our country best will deny 
its existence. 


Signor Prezzolini claims that the 
democracy of Italy is essential; it is 
rooted in the mentality and make-up of 
the nation. The qualities of strength, 
stability, and security, found in the 
common people of Italy, have never been 
equalled by anything found in their 
leaders. The trouble about Italy’s ruling 
classes is that they have only personal 
interests. That is offset by the finer 
grain in the common folk. It is these 
qualities and the personality of the people 
by which the country must be judged 
not political triumphs. i 
_ Many people abroad have ascribed great 
importance to the. large numbers of votes 
obtained by the Socialist and Catholic parties 
respectively in the last general election in 


Italy. There is an importance in these, but 
it is not what one imagines. The election of 


150 Socialists and 100 Catholics does not 


imply the existence in Italy of masses of 


people, possessed of the political convictions’ 


and bound by the organisation of the party 


for which they voted. Italy is a country of. 


opinions rather than of convictions, still less 
organisations. Her individual citizens are 
sufficiently developed politically. They take 


NT A i x m4 e ed 


- Versailles. 
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part in political life as persons who think ang 
form judgments for themselves. From such 
an electorate the swiftest changes can came, 
the greatest, the most unexpected variations, 
Personal feeling has more influence’ than 
obedience to one’s party. And at moments 
when, to outside observers, Italy appears to 
be on the edge of Bolshevism, nothing jg 
further from Bolshevist excesses than the 
great majority of the Italian people, com- 
posed as it is for the most part of peasants, l 

The ruling classes, he goes on to say, 
have squandered the fruits of the victory 
obtained for them by the masses. The 
position is rendered more acute in Italy 
by the conceit of its rulers and tlie weak. 
ness of the Allies. Like the rest of © 
Europe, Italy had generals who did not 
wish to be sent home, diplomats who pte- 
tended to fool other countries, armament 
manufacturers whose greed was enough to 
plunge that country into another war. If 
there are any transgressors in Italy they | 
are not to be found among the people. © 
The Italian people, he adds, are disgusted 1 
with the rulers who failed to obtain either — 
a moral or diplomatic success, even 
though they managed to gain a military 
victory. The moral is that, left to them- 
selves, the ruling class are helpless. 

The Italian people is profoundly demo- 
cratic. Italy is among those countries with 
the greatest. amount of effective liberty in 
the world. To-day the Italian people feels 
that there is serious injustice in the Treaty 
of Versailles; it involuntarily entertains 
sentiments of sympathy for the conquered 
and oppressed. Not so much for recent 
enemies, but also for those who. now neither 
enemies nor friends, thought well to withdraw 
from the struggle, as the Russians, for ex- 
ample, those who appear at present to be 
suffering for having applied the principles cf 
freedom, self-determination and independ- ` 
ence—principles of which our gevernments — 
made use to keep the men in the trenches for i 
four years. Italy is thus taking up again her i 
old rôle of holding the balance between two i 
groups of powers. a 

‘There is a real danger, according to 
Signor Prezzolini, in the peace making 
which may upset the best laid schemes 0 
rsa In fact the whole article 
while it deals primarily with the conditio: 
of Italy, keeps on insisting upon the p 
cautions that must be taken to strengthe 
and make permanent the peace 
Europe. Europe must be democratised. 
The democracies of the world won the W: 
and democracy must decide the peace 
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Unless the countries concerned are demo- 
cratic in spirit and aim, any alliance will 
be merely a Treaty of Statesmen, and 
have no basis in the will of the people. 
Something very like the old conditions 
that prevailed between 1892 and 1900 will 


|. begin again on the European stage, with 


AEETI Es 


Italy the instrument of peace. The new 
Italy that is springing up will be yet more 
pacific in her intentions. It is with the 
new Italy that Europe must reckon. 


The country is undergoing a transforma- 
tion. A new people is uprising. New men 
are appearing on the stage of public life. 
The peasant classes, who are the true founda- 
tion of the country, are beginning to manifest 
a will of their own, after having been sub- 
jected to and obscured by the more numerous 
and better organised, but numerically and 
morally less important, industrial and labour- 
ing classes. It is a testing time, a time of 
secret agreements, when groups set out to 
find the right path. She asks nothing better 


WANTED, A NEW MIGRATION 


At a time when we in this country are 
faced with an almost unexampled 
economic problem, and when the demand 
is about to become insistent that some 
practical steps be taken to realise the 
wealth that lies dormant in the sparsely 
populated portions of the British Empire, 
the question of emigration once more 
becomes a pressing one. 
Chidell, writing in the current Quarterly 
Review on ‘‘ Imperial Migration and the 
Clash of Races,’’ utters a sounding call 
for a migration policy at once more com- 
prehensive and more courageous than any 
yet adopted within the Empire. He con- 
demns utterly the laisser aller methods 
that have hitherto prevailed. 


The methods which haye been followed in 
the past in order to transfer population from 
the congested to the unpeopled lands are 
spontaneous emigration and the assisted emi- 
gration of selected individuals. Each of 
these methods is open to serious objection. 
In the first place, they have both proved to 
be wholly inadequate. We have only to look 
at the facts of the distribution of population 
in the Empire—three-quarters of the white 
Population concentrated in about one per 
cent. of the area; or, to put it another way, 
a density of population about three hundred 
times as great in England as it is in Canada 
or Australia. This is the result, after more 
at a century of colonisation in both hemi- 


‘tion,’’ although the word is liable to mis- 


Mr. Fleetwood- 
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than to come to a good understanding with 
the other nations of the Entente, but to go 
ahead in her own way. The unanimous vote 
in the Italian Chamber a short time ago for 
a renewal of relations with all the de facto 
governments of Russia was an invitation to 
the Nations of the Entente, not a dissociation 
from them. The Italian people is not 
Bolshevik, but it does not desire to see the 
collapse of other nations who, through dis- 
asters and mistakes, are seeking their own 
path, as Italy also seeks hers. 


The democracies of Europe must under- 
stand this real Italy—which is not neces- 
sarily reflected in the movements of the s 
Government. The change that has swept 
the country may be called a “‘ revolu- 


reading. ‘‘ But if so,’’ adds Signor 
Prezzolini, ‘‘ we desire to express the 
wish that the revolution should not 
remain limited to Italy.” 


POLICY. 


The economic loss, not to mention 


spheres. 
which these 


other important considerations, 
figures indicate, is incalculable. 


In the second place, both spontaneous 
and assisted emigration, as they have 
generally been conducted, have resulted 
in a lowering of the racial standard in the f 
motherland, since it is only emigrants z 
with mental, moral and physical 
characteristics above the average that 
have been allowed to settle in the 
colonies. 


that the same ship which. carries these un- 
men of 
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that the stream of immigrants will cease 
or that Great Britain, denuded of her best 
elements, will sink into decay, to the 
irreparable injury of the Empire as a 
whole. How is an improvement to be 
effected? In the first place, the colonial 
point of view must be changed. 


We shall have to modify the conception 
which has for many years been the guiding 
principle of colonial governments—the prin- 
ciple that the colonies and all that they hold 
exist solely for the sake of the present 
colonists. They are able to quote precedent 
and instrument in their own favour. The 
transactions which culminated in the transfer 
of the lordship of enormous tracts of the 
world’s surface were for the most part negoti- 
ated between colonists, on the one hand, who 
realised the importance of these regions and 
were bent upon securing them for themselyes 
and their descendants, and home statesmen, 
on the other, who had small interest in these 
lands, and whose imaginations had never been 
fired by the appreciation of their boundless 
possibilities which comes of intimate 
acquaintance. The colonists have not been 
told that they are the trustees for the whole 
British race of the domains which were won 
and kept by the efforts of the whole race. 


Self-interest alone should induce some 
relaxation of the colonies’ rigorous immi- 
gration policy. It is only by encourage- 
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«< Alas, Brother! If you know of a better recipe, 
go to it!” 
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ment of white settlers that they can howl 
to check the coming inrush of Asiati, 
races, already demanding equality F 
rights and treatment. Mr. Chidell face! 
this problem squarely. ‘ 

South Africa, Australia, South and 


Cen. | 


tral America are all involved. The boyy 


daries of the races of the world and the exten, 
to which these races may intermingle gy, 
not matters which have been settled for all 
time. They have been provisionally settle 
by the white races in their own interest, Bu. 
that the nations of Europe and their descen. 
dants should hold in perpetuity, for thei 
exclusive profit, all the continental area 
which have been discovered since the 15), 
century is agreeable neither to justice nor ip 
probability. p 5 i 


Australasia, if the present exclusive 
policy as regards British immigrants isl 
pursued, runs the risk of being over 
whelmed. | 

Nothing can be more agreeable to the 
oriental than the cry ‘‘ Australia for the! 
Australians.” In so far as the scatchwor 
means that the actual inhabitants object ty, 
sharing the wealth of their continent with, 
the people of the old country or with other 
whites, in so far as it means discrimination 
within Australia of a nature to make the 
country less attractive to the newcomer, 
so far, even, as it means unwillingness 
shoulder burdens in order to increase th 
spread or area of settlement, ‘‘ Austral 
for the Australians ’’ to-day means “ Aus 
tralia for the Asiatics °` to-morrow. Aus 
tralians will have to face the fact that the 
ultimate heritage in Australia will be in 
exact proportion to their hospitality to the! 
¿races most akin to themselves. 


1 


A few leading principles of the polig 
that would encourage the immigration 0 
many millions of British men and womel 
are given : 


Hitherto emigration has been conducted, 
with reference to the numbers which a givel 
colony can absorb in a specified*time. In the 
absence of due provision. emigrants in exce 
of this power of absorption would become’ 
charge upon the colonists. But, where emi 
gration is directed to a favourable locality 
and undertaken by a powerful organisatio 
or by a government, there is no such lim Fi 
tion. Given abundance of fertile lant) 
expert advice, temporary support, Du 
comers can be settled as fast as the railway. 
can be built. The emigrant must be equa’) 
his work; he can be made so by being trai 
in the land of his adoption. There 15 
special mystery about life in a new Jand. 
ordinary man can be made an efficient CO 
ist just as surely as, and much more ree 
than, he can be made a good soldier. © 
become self-supporting, or nearly 50, 
the start. 
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M. Francois-Marsal, French Minister of 
Finance, has an excellent article in favour 
of the Channel Tunnel in The New World 
(April). He analyses the objections to 
the proposal, which are chiefly military 
and economic. The former he dismisses 
as irreconcilable with either the spirit or 
the lessons derived from the war. Sup- 
posing war broke out between Great 
Britain and a Continental Power, would 
this country stand idle while troops were 
poured through the tunnel? As for com- 
mercial objections, M. Francois-Marsal 
maintains they do not compare with the 
advantages. British reluctance, he con- 
tends, traced to its source is not due to 
logic but sentiment. 


In fact, we may say, without in any way, 
we hope, hurting our friends, the tunnel ques- 
tion is in England a psychological, a senti- 
mental question. At the bottom of the 
opposition of the anti-tunnel party there lies 
the old ancestral pride which one may see in 
the formula of ‘‘ splendid isolation.” If to 
their heart’s content the poets have sung of 
the ‘‘ emerald set in silver,” the merchant 
knows that it was due to the protection of the 
broad sea-ditch that he could fill his ware- 
houses, accumulate stocks and make a for- 
tune; even from a ‘‘ commercial point of view 
it is on account of its value as a bulwark 
that the Channel should, in the first place, be 
considered,’’ Professor Goldwin wrote. 


Closely examined, the fear of invasion 
is baseless and can no longer be held. 
The security of British “ isolation ’’ in 
view of the facts of modern warfare is a 
fiction. : ; 

Of what avail is the proudest cruiser in 
face of the submarine? Poison gases can 
reach the best protected troops. The aero- 
plane laughs at the Straits of Dover and the 
“ silyer girdde.”? The island can be block- 
aded, bombarded, starved out and forced to 
surrender before it can receive any help. 
And ‘in the same manner as our old Lords in 
their strongholds, whose mediæval memory 
we just evoked, we must avail ourselves to 
escape destruction, pillage, famine, of sub- 
terranean communication which gives to the 

esieged the chance of once more taking the 

field and establishing himself directly on the 

lines of communication of the enemy. To- 

_ day the tunnel is a means of security for Eng- 

and; the tunnel alone can secure her, when 

_ the next great conflict comes, the necessary 
\ means of communication. . 


Ka : 
‘\ From the military point of view the 
Channel Tunnel was regarded as a bad 
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thing for Germany by Field-Marshal von 
Moltke, and as a good thing for the Allies 
by General Joffre and other French 
experts. There is another important 
aspect, however, upon which M. Francois- 
Marsal, as Minister of Finance, is able to 
speak with some authority. The Channel 
Tunnel, he says, is a profitable enterprise 
for economic reasons. 


In 1901 we imported from England goods 
to the value of 600 million francs. These 
figures rising by 6 per cent. a year had risen 
to 1,116,000,000 in 1913. Our exports dur- 
ing the same period rose from 1,200,000,000 to 
1,456,000,000, rising hardly 1.5 per cent. a 
year; and the period under consideratior is 
a period of undeniable political cordiality 
with England. During the same time our 
imports from Germany rose from 401 millions 
to 1,068 millions, an annual increase of more 
than 12 per cent., and our exports to Ger- 
many rose from 443 millions to 866 millions, 
being an increase of more than 7 per cent. 
From Belgium we imported in 1901 357 
million, and 556 millions in 1913, an annual . 
rise of nearly 5 per cent., and we exported to 
Belgium for 1913 1,108 millions as against 
562 millions in 1901—that is, an increase of 
7.5 per cent. a year. 


Altogether there are many strong 
reasons, for building such a tunnel. It 
would be of advantage if the English 
power stations, which controlled trains 
coming from France, were some distance 
from Dover—London for example—so as 
to deepen the sense of security. 


Thus the tunnel would seem the logical solu- 
tion of the series of problems and efforts 
which for more than a century has been under 
consideration. to establish between England 
and the Continent more easy and more rapid 
means of communication. France, Belgium 
and Italy are most closely interested. Eng- č č 
land should achieve security for military Te 
interyention and supplies, an increase of her : 
economic range. London would be brought a 
nearer to the Orient, where at the present Rade 
moment British influence is spreading in so a 
grandiose a Manner. — 


The enterprise should supply France, — 
M. Francois-Marsal adds, with additional - 
revenue and important sources of income 
for purposes of the budgets. Th 
struction of à Channel Tunnel fo 
part of the French economic programme. 
The article closes with a warm tribute t 
Sir Arthur Fell, the P ni 
champion of the Tunnel. Z 


Compulsory Greek was abolished at 
Oxford last March, but the controversy 
‘that arose on the controversy of not 
retaining classics as an essential part of 
the modern educational curriculum has 
not yet died down. „To the Contemporary 
Review (May) the Rev. E. C. E. Owen 
contributes an article on ‘‘ The Recon- 
struction of Public School Education,”’ in 
which he argues the matter from the 
point of view of the classicists, and puts 
: forward an educational scheme in which 
Greek and Latin would have their place, 
without undue interference with the 
modern subjects believed by the reformers 
to be indispensable. Some of the con- 
siderations advanced are well worth 
attention. 


a 


In the first. place, he points out that 
the old public school system of classical 
study had a good deal to reegmmend it. 
The classical books that were read were 
the great books, and a moderately intelli- 
gent study of them could not fail to make 
a boy acquainted with some of the great- 
est writers in all the chief departments 
of literature. The weakness of the system 
was that too much attention was paid to 
grammar and textual criticism, and too 
little to beauty of form and matter, 
Even so, the student had at least “ looked 
great literature in the face, and he could 
not quite forget.” 
with Mr. Owen, 
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French, German, Spanish, 


il es, tenses, moods, 
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CLASSICS. 3 


while Spanish and Russian are in g ven 
7 Y 
elementary stage. 7 


As for English, the question is “ note 
much of the authors read as of the way 
which they are taught.” 


> 


Two things are essential to the teacher 
EEnglish—first, knowledge ; secondly, love 
his subject—and_ the second counts for ey 
more than the first. You will not fing te 
successful teacher on every bush, but it 
just there where most headmasters expect 
find him. The teaching of English is usua 
tacked on to the other form-teaching, b 


sometimes there is an English hour and 
one to take it. The hunt is up. Itis fou 


that Mr. Brown is not teaching Prep 
Civics, or History (his favourite subjects) 
that moment; the headmaster gives a sigh 
relief, writes a letter (by his secretary), a 
Mr. Brown shepherds with a malediction ¢ 
unshepherded flock. The thing is done, ? 
one dreams of asking whether Mr. Bro 
knows any English, or cares two pins? hea 
for it. In theory it is confessed, with ma 
wise shakings of the head, that ‘‘ the teaching 
of English is very difficult and most import 
ant ’’; in practice the wayfaring man, thou 
a fool, is expected not to err therein. ~ 


Doubtless the great Greek or Lai 
author suffered indignities at the ha 
of his modern teachers. But these we 
the heirs of a centuries-old tradition, a 
whatever their personal weaknesse 
“they inevitably dealt with questio 
that had loomed large in their own tr 
ing, e.g., the differences in style betw 
Herodotus and Thucydides, between i 
Augustan and Silver Ages, the C 
trast between the style, characters 
thought of the three chief 
Tragedians, the rhythm of Virgil,” e 


Mr. Owen believes firmly that e 
tion cannot do without both Emglis 
Latin. But a revision of the 
method is needed. ‘ 
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history of thirty pages chosen almost at ran- 
dom out of Napier’s Peninsular War or 
Macaulay's History. And let everyone he 
taught the history of Rome, and, in bare 


outline. of Latin literature. | "een 
books read, as the Classical Association 
advises. be such as boys’ really enjoy. Hera- 


dotus and Homer, ‘These, if read rapidly in 
large quantities, with attention to matter and 
style rather than grammar, will appeal even 
to the average boy. cae 


Even those who learn Greek as well as Latin 
can save much time (1) by the curtailment of 
grammar, (2) by the complete abandonment 
of verse composition (though it has very con- 
siderable uses, at all events for the best boys). 
and the reduction of prose composition to a 
minimum, just sufficient to impress on the 
pupij the peculiar genius of the language and 
the ordinary constructions which he meets in 
translation. 


IneDivinity, the Christian Faith should 
be taught, ` not the names of Jewish 


kings und the contents of Jewish 
measures.” The teaching of English 
should be in the hands of ** men who 


know and love its literature,” and on 
the text rather than on the notes, and let 
the ain be to bring home the interest and 
beauty of matter and stvle. The study of 
Natural Science should be accompanied 
by training in essay-writing. Coming to 
details, the writer sugvests that whereas 
under the old régime there were two 
alternative courses of study, classical and 
modern, there should now be three:— 
Making (a) Latin and Greek; (B) Science 
and Mathematics; (c) French and some 
other modern language its staple subjects. 
All would learn the outlines of grammar, 
and, of course, Divinity. The outlines at 
least of Greek and Roman history would 
be included in the History. Geography 
would be learnt by all until they entered 
the Upper School. In the Upper School, 
that is during the last two or three years 
of a bov’s course, the time devoted to the 


' staple subjects would be much increased, 


and Greck and the second modem langu- 
age would not be begun till then. The 
time hitherto devoted to classical eom- 
position and minutiw of Greek and Latin 
grammar would be almost entirely saved, 
so that he would receive a more general 
education than he did under the old sys- 
tem. The scientific and mathematical 
Specialists would do rather more 
than at present; but neither they nor t 
modern language specialist woul 
tracted by having to cram up 
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Oxford or Cambridge at the moment when 
their minds were focussed on their own 
subject. 


In seeking to `“ encourage concentration 
on a few carefully chosen subjects, rather 
than dissipation among many, and, above 
all, to maintain the literary element in 
education and defend it from the 
domination of purely material and com- 
mercial aims,” Mr, Owen voices a very 
widespread protest against the material- 
ism in education for the attainment of 
which our iconoclastic reformers are 
making themselves the instruments. 
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LABOUR’S SOLUTION OF 


After eighteen months of immensely 
laborious preparation, the COO 
has at last completed its scheme for buile - 
ing houses in great numbers all over the 
country. The materials for building them 
have been got together, the plans ue 
specifications have been approved, the 
winter is over, and, granted that sufficient 
money is forthcoming, it would appear as 
though no further obstacle remained. 

But an unexpected hitch has arisen 
which threatens to hang up all the promis- 
ing preparations that have occupied = 
many months. The supply of skilled 
labour in the building trade is found to 
be wholly inadequate to the programme 
that has been designed to meet the urgent 
needs of the time. And not only is the 
supply of skilled labour inadequate, but 
the new conditions of work in the industry 
have resulted in a very seriously reduced 
output per worker employed. In the 
shorter working day the bricklayer and 
builder’s labourer to-day do much less 
work than their predecessors used to do in 
an equal time in pre-war days. 


Ts there any way out of the difficulty, 
which the trade unions themselves admit 
to be extremely acute? Within the past 
few months a constructive proposal has 
been put forward by the leaders of two 
building trade unions in Manchester. 


Their proposal is to organise the building | 


trade forthwith on the lines that have for 
long been advocated by the exponents of 
guild socialism. Mr. D. H. Cole, 
contributes to the New Republic (March 
8rd) a detailed account of the scheme. 


In the middle of January, he writes, the 
building trade operatives in the Manchester 
area, on the initiative of the bricklayers, 
suddenly launched a scheme for solving the 
British housing problem by means of a build- 
ing guild. The workers began by forming, 
on the basis of the various trade unions in 
the district, a building guild committee, on 
which each trade union received equal repre- 
sentation. The guild committee then 
immediately went to the City Council and 

- virtually offered to take over the housin 
scheme, beginning with a promise to buil 
two thousand houses at once at a price con- 


siderably below the pri i 
per obly be prices quoted by private 


The idea was at once enthusiasticall. tak 
up by the building workers in other res 
with the result that other guild committees 


a 
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THE HOUSING PROBLEY 


are being formed, It now seems aly, 
certain that before long either a nation, This 
building guild, or a series of regional gui] ate 
federated nationally, will have been launch, "VU 
py the trade unions connected with 4 strike. 
industry. \ impert 
; plunge 
THe insists that the absolute necesgip ari 
of finding labour for building houses gie which 
the workers their opportunity of carryin, more € 
through their own scheme. f recurre 
by Mr. 


3 
The workers contend that, under guild om, Revieu 
ditions, which include guaranteed continui countr: 

a i a 


of pay and employment, they can, by virty, ; 
of ee labour-monopoly, mobilize Tee lunon 
difficulty for the task of :house-building a betwee 
the labour that is required. | | þetwĉe 
The guild proposal, then, is in its esseng ation t 
this. The workers go to the public housiy Goverr 
authorities and say:—‘‘ We postess È 
monopoly of labour, or in other words, we ar can ff 
the only people who can build houses. Iti mediat 
your job to get houses built, and you havea body 1 
are in a position to get, the money require public 
for building them. We suggest, then, thati) medial 
marriage should be arranged between th TH 
‘labour credit’ of the workers and th he, 
‘financial credit’? of the municipality, ant devise 
that the two should enter into a partnershy is not 
to meet ‘ the urgent need of the people’ ” Gover 
Then the workers go on to suggest th Gino | 
terms of this partnership. They inform th a 
Council that they have formed a guild, an & new 
that behind this guild is every trade unis, ment c 
and every building worker in the area. The operat 
propose that this guild should organize asi Courts 
self-governing democratic body the buildin yee ae 
of houses, appointing its own architect Q 
managers and technicians, and in all respei The 
preserving its internal autonomy. Tht extend 
propose that the Council should enter intoa the Cre 
agreement with the guild, that it shouf dispute 
supply the capital required, and, of coum Court « 
should become the owner of the ho a an 
erected. It rem: 
If the Councils were to refuse to ac cous 
this offer, says Mr. Cole, the build eS 


workers would have only to stick to 


point and in the last resort, withhold dispute 


labour from housing schemes in order to ha Ege 
the whole mass of public opinion with p beiee: 
se i 

There is no doubt at all, he adds, mee 
there is an ample number of are gor 
and other professional and adminisva™ Txeout 
workers interested in the scheme State-r 


either 


uarantee i f it does en 
g ee its success. I wal Gourt | 


it will not only go a long way ™ 


solving the housing problem but wa Me 
vide an extremely important exam a ae 
the re-organisation of other indus fe ane 
a similar basis of amalgamat 5e et Hille, 


and labour under the control o: 
unions. 
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This country has never been nearer to 
revolution than during the last railway 
strike. Looking back on that crisis, the 
inaperfections of machinery that all but 
plunged England into civil war over a 
complicated schedule of wages, about 
which few people knew anything, are 
more clearly seen. A remedy against the 
recurrence of such a danger is discussed 
by Mr. C. Ernest Foyle, in the Quarterly 
Review (April). He maintains that the 
country raced blindly to the brink of revo- 
lution. The strike was not a conflict 
between employer and workman but 
betwten Labour and the State. The situ- 
ation thus created is full of danger. The 
Government, being a party to the dispute, 
can Wo longer act as an independent 
mediator; and, since there is no other 
body which can claim to represent the 
public as a whole, the best chance of 
mediation and conciliation is lost. 

The problem for the legislator was to 
devise some means by which conciliation 
is not ruled out merely because the 
Government is a party to the dispute. 
Since the settlement of the railway strike 
a new form of machinery for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes has come into 
operation, in the shape of the Industrial 
Courts and Courts of Inquiry established 
by the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. 

The provisions of this Act are expressly 
extended to workmen employed by or under 
the Crown; ‘and in perhaps the majority of 
disputes the verdict of an Industrial Court or 
Court of Inquiry would probably be accepted 
on an appeal from a departmental decision. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
Courts will win a prestige sufficient to over- 
come the temptation for powerful labour 
organisations to go direct to the Cabinet on 
disputes involying the most important issues; 
and, in view of the grave objections to this 
process, it appears desirable that there should 
be created some tribunal sufficiently repre- 
sentative and sufficiently authoritative to 
render it impossible for either Labour or a 
Government department to disregard its 
decisions, or go behind its back to the 
Executive, and to which all disputes in a 
State-regulated industry could be referred, 
either as an alternative to an Industrial 
Court or on appeal therefrom. 

pp m. 

Mr. Foyle holds that all the good work 
of the scheme would be wrecked if the 
decisions of the Tribunal were made bind- 
img under legal penalties. It is impos- 


INDUSTRIAL PARLIAMENT. 


sible, therefore, to dismiss the possibility. 


of strikes, but a big stride forward is made 
if they are only diminished. A strike in 
these circumstances would be directed 
against a representative body of the com- 
munity, but not the Government. There 
would be nothing to hinder the Govern- 
ment from guarding the public safety, 
which is its proper function, without in- 
curring suspicion. It only creates a 
dangerous position by introducing com- 
pulsory arbitration. 


At present the Employers’ Association 
and the Trade Unions act more or less in 
opposition to one another. The problem 
of co-ordinating ther is clearly the first 
thing on the reformer’s programme. If 
they were satisfactorily brought together 
it would he easier to separate political and 
industrial influences. A specialised 
organisation is needed to deal with 
purely industrial questions. 


A year ago, some such development seemed 
to be within reach. The Joint Industrial 
Councils set up under the Whitley Scheme 
provided machinery by which the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations in each great 
industry could be brought together, not 
merely for settling or averting disputes, but 
for the joint consideration of all questions 
affecting the industry or those engaged in 
it. A recently published book on the work 
of the Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry shows how far development and 
experiment on these Jines may extend in co- 
ordinating the activities of functional groups. 
and realising the idea of industrial autonomy 
in a single complex industry. But it was 
always recognised by advocates of this and 
similar schemes that no such machinery would 
suffice without the formation of some central 
body charged with co-ordinating the work 
of the Councils and considering the interests 
of industry as a whole. This proposal was 
nade by the Industrial Conference, composed 
of representatives of the leading Employers” 
Associations and Trade Unions, which sat for 
a brief period in 1919. The failure to estab- 
lish the permanent National Council pro- 
posed by this Conference has reacted most 
unfavourably on the development of the 
Whitley Sches:e. Jt has also deprived us of 
precisely the kind of organisation which we 
need to avert the dangers and difficulties 
which arise from allowing the Government 
to. become entangled in industrial. 
controversy. E A 

The objects of an Industrial Parliame: 
would be to educate public opinion 
industrial matters and to spread a se 
of responsibility among employers 
employees’ unions.  —  — 


po 
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It should deal rather with questions com- 
mon to all industries—the fixing of national 
minima in wages and working conditions, the 
consideration of such matters as decasualisa- 
tion and dilution in their general aspects, the 
conduct of inquiries into such problems as a 
scientific basis for wage-systems and piece- 
rates, the degree of publicity which can be 
given to costings (both for this purpose and 
as a check on profiteering), the elimina on 
ef the gambling clement in industria 
finance, the avoidance and relief of unem- 
ployment. To it also would be referred as. 
putes or difficulties arising between the 
Industrial Councils on questions of demarca- 
tion, or decisions arrived at by any Council 
and alleged to have injurious reactions in 
other industries. 


WOMEN’S FREEDOM 


Most people know that China, lke 
Japan, though not to the same extent as 
the latter, is becoming ` westernized.”’ 
In an article by < Y. I. N.” on “ The 
Awakening Women of China ” in The 
Trans-Pacific (March), the writer reveals 
same of the wavs in which this change is 
affecting the status of women in this 
criental country. But the process is 
gradual. For instance, there is no 
feverish demand as yet for political 
emancipation. In 1912, a band of 
Chinese Suffragettes invaded the pro- 
vincial législature at Canton, with a 
clamour of “ Votes for Women.” But it 
was only a flash in the pan, and at the 
present time a vast majority of Chinese 
women don’t want the vote. 


On the other hand, there has been an 
enormous advance in the general educa- 
tion of Chinese women, and this has 
stimulated their ambitions in other than 
political walks of life. A great number of 
girl students go-abroad, especially to the 
United States, in search of education 
professional and commercial; and as a 
result, the demand in China for matri- 
monial reform and other changes has 
made progress. Itis no longer the invari- 
able practice for. Chinese parents to 
arrange the marriages of their children. 
Young couples choose for themselves. 
But they also consult their parents before 
making their choice: and one may sur- 
mise that for many years to come this 
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The article advises the adoption of 


suggestion made by the J ndustergy 
Council of 1911, that where the Trad, 
Unions and Employers’ Association, 


include three-fourths of the workers ad 
employers in an industry any agreement 
between them shall bind the minority 
A legal sanction would be required i 
fixing national minima of wages, hours | 
and safety devices, etc. The Coungi. 
would in no way intrude upon the work of | 
Parliament. It would fulfil a®need made 
the more acute by modern industria] 
development. 


IN CHINA. of 


practice will be observed, since thd 
oriental has not yet learned to. accept th 
Western philosophy so completely as t 
lose faith in the soundness of his own. i 


In China custom is often stronger than Jay | 
and it avails little to try to destroy the | 
shackles of immemorial custom. Tho | 
Westerner prides himself upon his marriage | 
being founded on love. 
Chinese brother, why do vou have so many | 
divorces and separations in your land? Can | 
it be that vour love has already spent itself 1 
at the altar of Hymen? Tt would seem 80, | 
judging from the number of matrimonial | 
tragedies recorded in the da ily press. On the | 
cther hand, divorces and separations are” 
practically unheard of in the Bast. Force + 
of public opinion which condemns dissolution | 
of matrimonial bonds unless for very good | 
cause, no matter what the statute books may | 
permit, acts as a salutary protection for 
Chinese wives, but even deeper reasons under § 
lie connubial tranquility in this country, | 
namely, respect for the selection made by 
parents, confidence in their judgment an 
reluctance at worrying over that which has 
already been done. The late Sir Robert Hart, 
the distinguished Irishman who served for 
half a century as Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs, compare i" 
Western marriage to placing a kettle of 
boiling water 
cool and a 


However, Chinese widows are unde 
ably less fond than they were of 1mm 
lating themselves on the graves of thej 
husbands, and they occasionally re-ma 
and even seek divorce. 


If so, asks his |” 
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GERMANY. 


As far as foreign politics are concerned 
German opinion during April was occu- 
pied with practically only one subject— 
the French advance into Frankfurt and 
other German towns and the possible 
implications, both for the Entente and for 
Germany, of this serious step. The 
debates in the National Assembly revealed 
some differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject—certain of the Independents taking 
up the attitude that the French were far 
to be, preferred to the Reichswehr, who 
were bent on exterminating all that 
remained of the Communist movement in 
the Ruhr Valley. But the number of 
people who held this view in Germany 
was extremely small, and the scorn with 
which the pro-French Independents were 
criticised in the National Assembly itself 
found an enthusiastic echo on the vast 
majority of the other benches. An aver- 
age moderate German view of the matter 
was to be found in the Democratic Hilfe 
for April 15th, from the pen of the Editor, 
Wilhelm Heile: 


Among the enemies of Germany in the 
world-war France is our nearest neighbour. 
Germany’s wish is to live with France in 
peace and friendship. But this will not be a 
reality, with the best will in the world, so long 
as France is pleased to be a bad neighbour. 
We are far from drawing the conclusion that 
Germany must therefore make an attempt to 
intrigue with England against France. But 
the question nevertheless arises whether the 
French attitude does not of itself drive us 
nearer the other “ Allies.” -The strong dis- 
approval with which France’s action in 
Frankfurt, Darmstadt and other towns has 
been received in England, Italy and America 
could easily be considered as an encourage- 
ment. The warning against nursing such 
illusions, however, could not very well 

e too strong. . . The jubilation 
over the discomfiture of France is as 
dangerous as it is premature. France’s weak 
position is thereby strengthened. French 
troops still stand on German soil, occupied in 
defiance of the Treaty. The last French 
soldier must leave, not merely this occupied 
territory, but German soil altogether, before 
We can exult. Until that comes about there 
can be only one voice in Germany, which must 
Sound out into the whole world, deman 


the Treaty of Versailles or, so long 


` article : 


not revised, treatment which will make 
possible the bearing of the heavy burdens 
which have been imposed upon us. ~ š 
In the reviews of the month there are 
several references to the future military 
organisation of Germany. The question 
was raised in an acute form by the pro- 
cedure of the Reichswehr in the Ruhr 
Valley. German politicians, although 
stoutly in favour of the use of the Reich- 
swehr as the means of restoring order in a 
district which was economically of vital - 
importance to the German Republic, 
could not however blind themselves to the 
fact that a considerable proportion of this 
same Reichswehr had little more love 
for the Berlin Government than they had 
for the hated “ Reds,” and that there- 
fore there was always a danger that the 
armed forces of the Republic might be 
turned against the state. In this way the 
question of the reform of the Reichswehr 
was raised, and an article in the Majority 
Social Democratie Neue Zeit for April 
16th deals with the problem and discusses 
possible methods of solving it. The 
writer, Herr Bernhard Rausch, would 
propose a radical cure. He begins his 


bay 


ag 
4 
3 

h 

‘ 


The most logical and radical deductions 
from the experiences of the Kapp coup d'etat 
should be the complete abolition of the Reich- 
swehr and its replacement by a “popular 
army ” (Volksheer) with general Habi ee 


military service and the shortest | 
period of active service. Such wou 
fulfilment of our old demand: A 


. 
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was clear for the 
he distrust of 
mercenary 


moment when the way 
democratisation of our army t 
our enemies forced upon us a 
army. 

A series of arguments is then given : 
show that, despite the oor 
example of Great Britain, which was able 
ta develop a democratic ese 
although possessed of a standing army 0 
paid soldiers—in spite of this the system 
of general conscription made for 
democracy. The writer then comes to 
his remedies, such as can be applied under 
the refusal of the Entente to allow forced 
military service in Germany : 

The first and most necessary measure 1S the 
absolute removal of ali counter-revolutionary 
elements from the Reichswehr. The com- 
mand over the German. Army must be taken 
out of the hands of those who have used their 
power to establish class-domination over 
the German nation. The Imperial Minister 
of Defence, Herr Gessler, has indicated 
the manner in which it is proposed to 
apply this purge and it remains to be seen 
what success this will have. . . . The 
most important means of soundly establish- 
ing the Reichswehr is education, well-directed 
and clear-sighted education and instruction 
in the duties of a citizen. 

Herr Rausch then speaks of the impos- 
sibility of the demand, so loudly put for- 
ward especially by the papers of the 
extreme Right, for the complete removal 
of the Army from the sphere of politics, if 
by that is meant the abolition of all 
government control and influence. He 
retorts against his critics of the Right 


that the Army has already been used in ` 


the service of one political party or group 
of parties and gives details of the wide 
propaganda, organisation instituted in the 
Reichswehr by General Liittwitz. There 
must be the assertion of complete 
authority by the government in power 
and with a series of suggestions for assur- 
ing the civilian control over the military 
organisation of the Republic the writer 
ends his interesting and timely .article 
In the Democratic Demokratische 
Deutschland for April 4th, too, it may 
be noted the same subject is dealt with 
on similar lines. The author of th 
article, General Otto Löffler, advocat 
general liability to military servi 
with as short periods of Service >i 
possible. This would be the fulfilment 
of one of the most important demands i 
the programme of the German Doan 
cratic Party and would, of itself He 
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_ Fatherland above the party.” 


. Pr 
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the abolition of the mercenary army, wit 
all its weaknesses and dangers.” 
same issue of this review gives 
account of the collapse of the Kg 
Government which is worth noting fo 
reference. 

Towards the end of the month con. 
siderable attention began to be paid an 
the prospects of the new elections. The 
new electoral law, providing for the | 
redistribution of seats for the elections to 
the first post-Revolution Reichstag 
which will replace the Constituent 
National Assembly—was presented to 
this latter body and was, when the month 
ended, passing without noteworthy inci. 
dent. There was a revival of party i 
activity, the most remarkable being in- 
the ranks of the Centre Party, whose. 
spokesman in the National Asseribly, 
Herr Trimborn, delivered a speech which 
was. everywhere interpreted as having 
been made with an eye on the electorate, 
The comment on the elections in general _ 
which appeared in Die Hilfe for April 15th | 
is worth reproducing : 

If the first Reichstag of the German 
Republic is really to be elected on June 6th it © 
would be very desirable to have as nearly as 
possible on the same day the elections for the | 
different states and for the communal coun- | 
cils. In Prussia that would, of course, not | 
be possible, since Prussia has as yet no final | 
constitution. . . . But, apart from | 
Prussia, is it really necessary to have the | 
Reichstag election so early? Day by | 

i 
+ 


| 

5 

| 
e 


an 


t rs 


telegrams arrive from the eastern provinces 
protesting against an election before the 
plebiscites have decided the fate of the in 
habitants. If elections take place in the” 
whole Republic and not in those districts 
these latter will have the feeling that they | 
have been surrendered by the rest of the 
country, and the consequent discouragement ” 
will have the most serious results on the 
voting in the plebiscite. In view of such 
possibilities we ask once more> whether the 
demagogic reproof of the parties of the Right 
that the National Assembly is acting in ai 
undemocratic way in not declaring elections 
at the earliest possible moment, is really 
worthy of heed at all. These gentlemen oi 
the Right are continually shouting, “ The 
i Here is thet 
opportunity of acting up to their professio 


That aptly sums up the position } 
which the controversy was left at the & 
of the month. For some weeks ther 
was, it was clear, likely to be much pat 
activity in the press and on the platfor™ 
and thè exaggerated report in the Ri 

ess of an impending Bolshevik R 


ay 
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lution, and in the Press of the extreme 
Left of a serious and widespread 
monarchist move, which began to be pub- 
lished in the last week of April, were 
rightly set to the account of party political 
propagandists. 

The most important articles on foreign 
politics—the French occupation of 
Frankfurt and the San Remo Conference 
apart—in the German reviews for April 
were those respectively in the Neue 
Rundschau, by the Socialist political 
writer August Miller, on ‘“ Europe and 
World-Policy,’’ in the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, by Ludwig Quessel, on the 
` Eastern Orientation, old and new.” 


‘and in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, by 


Professor Emil Daniels, on the “ Czech 


Conception of History ’’—this last an 
att&k on the Czecho-Slovak Foreign 
Minister, M. Eduard Benes, and an 


attempted refutation of his thesis of the 
historical and continuous nationhood of 
the Czecho-Slovak people. The article 
by Herr August Müller is deserving of 
quotation, both for its remarks on the 
future of Russo-German relations and for 
its general remarks on European 
solidarity : 

The outlook in the east is more favourable 
(than elsewhere in Europe). Russia and Ger- 
many tend towards one another; the one :3 
such an obvious complement to the other 
that co-operation between them must quickly 


develop. The artificial barriers which the 
Entente has placed in the way of this 


tendency by the formation of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers will prove much weaker 
than the powerful economic impulse by which 
Germany is driven to the east. Only from 
this point can the European economic system. 
find its beginning. If the co-operation of 
Central and Eastern Europe succeeds a centre 
will be formed about which the remainder of 
Europe will oradualiy group itself. ae 
The most important point is the establish- 
ment of this centre; the extension from it 
will come in due course. 

For the comparatively swift practical 
recognition of the fact of European 
solidarity the writer relies on the growing 
forces of Social Democracy and on the 
increasing permeation of political thought 
by Socialistic ideas. The very need of 
the hour will hasten this process: 

Germany is faced with the greatest need of 
all; in her, therefore, will the will to under- 
Standing be manifested most powerfully. In 
no country is the appreciation for the 
national characteristics of other nations more 
Strongly developed. The bitter experience of 
the peace will have the effect of producing a 
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synthesis of well-comprehended national 
interests and practicable international co- 
cperation, and from this will come that stare 
of mind which is necessary to put the idea of 
European solidarity into practice. The possi- 
bilities of other enterprises abroad on the 
part of Germany have been taken away by 
the groups of powers who have assembled 
themselves in consequence of the world-war. 
Germany will therefore proudly assume the 
task of using her diplomatic talents in tha 
task of building up a united Europe—talents 
to which the great sphere of world-politics ıs 
for the time being closed. 

The Literarische Echo for April 1st, in 
addition to its critical articles, of usual 
character and high quality, has an inter- 
esting article on the export of German 
books, from which it appears that whereas 
the German publishers had been selling 
their books abroad at the same price as in 
Germany, that is, allowing to the foreign 
buyer the tremendous advantage of the 
exchange—a German book of fifteen 
marks cost, for example, about seventy- 
eight centimes in Switzerland—now they 
have come to the decision, registered 
through their principal organisations in 
Leipsic, to send books abroad only at a 
certain price which is to be fixed at stated 
intervals. The fifteen-mark book will 
now cost about thirteen marks, and the 
German publishers argue that the Swiss 73 
buyer, whoever he may be, has no right 
to grumble. 


FRANCE. 


Up to the time of the San Remo Con. 
ference French opinion was undeniably 
swinging violently against her Allies, 
especially the British Government, on the 
problem of Germany. That opinion had 
been stimulated by the German penetra- aes 
tion of the Ruhr Valley and by the British 
protest against the French occupation of 
the German towns. So much emerges 
from the speeches, interviews, articles 
from responsible French statesmen, that 
have found their way across the Chann 
during the past month. M. Poincaré’ 
political Chronique in the Revue des Deu 
Mondes is one of the most authorita' 


voices raised on behalf of 
France. In the issue of 
plains bitterly of his c 
isolation. President \ 
her with Germany c 
tarism. Italy, 
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sacrificed the good will of the United 
States President, calls for great modera- 
tion in the fixing of the German indem- 
nity. Cold and evasive looks meet France 
on every side. He explains why this is 
so. As soon as peace was signed, each of 
France’s Allies went home flushed with 
victory, and in a hurry to gather the 
harvest that victory could bring them. 
France, whose sacrifices had far exceeded 
those of her partners, was left with her 
dead citizens and her ten devastated 
departments. When she pressed her 
claims, it was inconvenient to listen to 
‘them. At the same time there will be no 
‘quarrel—the Alliance survived worse 
crises during the war. 

M. Poincaré followed this up with a 
category of the many undisputed sins of 
omission and commission on the part, of 
the German Government, and ended the 
article on a note of self-justification. 

We do not want to ruin anybody. We 
‘shall be quite content if the conquered nations 
recover their prosperity by means of hard 
work. It will please us to see a peaceful 
Germany reconstitute herself in order and 
liberty. There is no need to appeal to our 
clemency. We are human, and we are just. 
But we are not rich enough to offer presents 
to those who have stolen from us, and how- 
ever worthy of pity the vanquished may be, 
we ourselves haye the right to live. 

The next instalment of the Chronique 
(April 15) begins with a review of France’s 
financial position. This indeed, with an 
expenditure calculated at 50 milliards of 
franes and industries crippled by the war 
and now paralysed by lack of coal, is 
desperate enough. M. Poincaré speaks of 
recovering “* sooner or later ’’ 22 milliards 
from Germany, “if we pursue a clear- 
sighted and firm policy ’’; but he provides 
a deadly collection of statistics showing 
how the industrial life of France is being 
throttled by the lack of coal, and he points 
out that the Ruhr disturbances must 
os more .than ever compromise the 
deliveries of coal which Germany owes 
us.” In short, the main substance of this 
article is concerned with showing the 
grave economic injury that has been done 
to France by the German failure to carry 
out their Treaty obligations. The sense 
‘of injury is heightened by M. Péincaré’s 
firm conviction, shared by most French- 
en, that this failure is intentional rather 
han due to the force of circumstances, 
d by the apparent inability of France’s 


a 
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‘reminds his readers that 
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Allies to realise this. France is also con- 
vinced that there was no disturbance in 
the Ruhr that called for armed interven- 
tion on the scale undertaken by the 
German Government’ and really believes 
that conflict with the miners was precipi- 
tated by this step. As for the militar 
threat to France, so loudly advertised by 
Marshal Foch, M. Poincaré simply 


When the German troops occupy territories 
forbidden them by the Treaty, when they 
approach that line eloquently described by 
President Wilson as the frontier of liberty, it 
is France who is primarily threatened. When 
the German troops lay hands on the Ruhr 
mines, when, under pretext of protecting the 
pits, they recklessly put them in danger of 
destruction, it is France who risks losing the 
coal, 

M. Bernard de Lacombe’s ‘‘ Chronique 
Politique ” in Le Correspondant (April 
10) voices almost identical opinions. But 
he deprecates M. Barthou’s recent out- 
byrst against Great Britain in the Cham- 
ber. It was not that his remarks were 
not just; but it was a pity to make them 
in public. The incident is only one more 
proof, moralises M. de Lacombe, that 
diplomacy was not made for the Forum. 
If England had got what she wanted out 
of the victory, and France had been dis- 
appointed, was it necessary to attack 
Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Lloyd George? 
At the moment of the Armistice, the Eng- 
lish Government knew exactly what it 
wanted; the French had been so busy 
with the war that they had made no pre- 
parations for the peace. It was therefore 
France’s own lack of forethought that was 
largely to blame. M. de Lacombe goes on 
to quote sundry utterances of Mr. Lloyd } 
George with approval ; but he says plainly | 
that just as England was able to secure | 
that Germany should not have any aero: — 
planes or a fleet, so France ought to secur 
in her turn that her enemy should hav 
no army. On the whole, the tone of both 
M. Poincaré and M. de Lacombe reveale 
a rather nervous anxiety to think as 
as possible of the British leaders, whi 
re-iterating the claims of their 
country in unmistakable terms. 


In the Revue Mondiale M. Jean F 
starts a new feature entitled “ Im 
Thoughts on Men and Event: 
explains that the objec 
aphorisms is to make people th 
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t doing their thinking for them. “ Peu 
o 5 ke errs 
le mots, beaucoup d’ideés ’—a noble 
UG SA = : 
aspiration! Here are some specimens. 
~ Lloyd George’s Great Britain resembles 
hose dyspeptics who, suffering from internal] 
k mplaints, cease not to demand more and 
aie abundant nourishment which they are 
Eoi in a condition to digest A AnA T 
proportion as they overload their stomach, 
ithe entire body revolts and a threatening 
malady. . 


% # * * + 
Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd George 

have, without doubt, dane more for the 

triumph of Bolshevism than Lenin, Trotsky 


and their followers. If after having tried 
vainly to suppress it in a clumsy and infantile 
manner which has contributed to its success, 
they had at least had the Wit to conclude a 
speedy peace, instead of ruining their respec- 
tive countries by sustaining a fight already 
lost. Bolshevism would now be trampled 
under foot by the mass of the Russian people 
. o. it would have vanished in the ridicule 
evoked by its own programme. 


ITALY. 


At the end of March Signor Nitti 
secured a majority for his new Govern- 
ment of 250 to 195. Included in his 
majority were the parties represented in 
his. Cabinet, Liberals, Giolittians and 
Bissclatian (Reformist) Socialists, 
the deputies of the Popular Party (Catho- 
lics), who had refused to participate in the 
Government. The minority was made 


up of Official Socialists and Nationalists. 


Tt was thus made clear that Signor Nitti’s 
ability to hold office depended entirely on 
he Catholic vote, and in the circum- 
Stamces special interest attached to 
the general congress of the Party which 
Was held during the month. 

It may be explained that prior to this 
meeting the Popular Party, although as a 
Whole far from reactionary and indeed 
considerably advanced in its policy, 
emed a distinct inclination to split into 
z 0 groups—the extreme Left and the 
moderate reformers. The former had a 
E of capital taxation, land-expropria- 
ne and the rest, which was scarcely dis- 
aa uishable from points in the pro- 
fear ae of the extreme Social Democrats, 
implied agrarian policy had received the 
Ss eae indirect censure of the Holy 
fore, aaa general party congress, there- 
under ie met at Naples on April 8th 

i ‘ne chairmanship of the leader, a 
named Don Sturzo, was watched 


also . 
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very anxiously by Itali 


partie an politicians of all 
yarties, 


dominitetar ci oe asserted their 
Po an si M OV er the policy of the Popular 
arty Signor Nitti’s Inajority would have 
disappeared, 

Happily the Congress demonstrated the 

ascendancy of the Moderate Party. 
Signor Miglioli, the champion of the 
extreme Left section, abandoned the most 
questionable part of his programme, the 
immediate socialisation of land, and the 
extremists were shown by the various 
votes which were taken to be in an 
insignificant minority. Catholic support 
for the .time being to Signor Nitti was 
therefore assured. 

There was considerable industrial un- 
rest in Italy during April, particularly in 
Piedmont, and the authorities. although 
partially successful in their efforts, had 
not* completely succeeded by the end of 
the month. An article in the Nationalist 
Rassegna Nazionale for March 31st, on 
~ Nitti’s Domestic Policy,” drew atten- 
tion to the serious social condition of the 
country and the way in which the more 
moderate Social Democratic workers were 
being driven into the extremist organisa- 
tions. The policy of concession followed 
by Signor Nitti, who is credited with the 
intention of bringing Social Democratic 
representatives into his Government, was 
condemned and strong and resolute action 
demanded. That is one side—the 
Nationalist and Conservative side—of the 
picture. The other is the fact that a 
great part of the unrest in Italy to-day is 
due to the lack of coal and the lowness of 
the Italian exchange, which forbids 
adequate purchases from abroad. Dur- ee 
ing the month Signor Nitti addressed him- - 
self very seriously to these two most vital 
problems and apparently secured a con- 
siderable increase in the coal imports. It 
remains to be seen what effect this will — 
have on the industrial situation. eS 


It may be noted, in regard to foreign 
politics, that during the month — 
unanimous disapproval of the- 
advance into Germany was mi 
in the Italian Press,, that í 
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With a new Barrie and a new Gals- 
worthy being produced within a few days 
of each other the month is a more inter- 
esting one theatrically than we have had 
for some time. 

Let us take Sir James Barrie’s new 
play first. ‘‘ Mary Rose,” as it is called, 
is a further experiment in Peter-Panism. 
In `“ Peter Pan ” Sir James Barrie was 
content to treat the main theme as a 
fairy story for children, in ‘‘ Mary Rose ° 
he has written a fairy story for grown- 
ups, and there is a big difference between 
the two. 

But before we continue further it is 
necessary to give the reader who has not 
seen the play some idea of what it is all 
about. When the curtain goes up ‘we 
are introduced to a bare room in a shut-up 
house. An Australian soldier is being 
shown round by the caretaker. We learn 
that he had long ago run away to sea from 
this very house. We learn also that the 
caretaker is frightened by a ghost which 
haunts it. The soldier sits down in a 
chair while the woman goes to make him 
a cup of tea, and while he sits he dreams. 

In the next scene we are thrown back 
twenty years, and introduced to Mary 
Rose, her parents, and her lover. The 
latter, a young naval lieutenant, is 
demanding the young girl’s hand in 
marriage. Before, however, the parents 
will grant it they have something on their 
minds which they must tell. Mary Rose 
it seems had seven years earlier had a 
mysterious adventure. She was staying 
with her parents in the Highlands, and 
every day her father would leave her on 
an island, whose name in Gaelic means: 
~“ The Island that likes to be visited,” 
while he fished hard by froma boat. One 
day she disappeared. The island was 
searched without any trace of her being 
found, and her parents were in despair. 
Then quite suddenly she re-appeared 
again on the spot on which she had last 
been seen. À 

In the next act Mary Rose, now 
married to the young lieutenant, visits the 
island once more, :and once more 
mysteriously disappears. 
this time for twenty-five years. In the 
last act we see the parents, now 
thoroughly old, and Mary Rose’s husband 
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She is away . 
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now an important man in the navy. The 
years have brought forgetfulness and they 
are happy. Suddenly Mary Rose arrives 
hard on the heels of a telegram announce. 
ing her intention of doing so. She is still 
the same age as she was when she dis- ` 
appeared. Then she looks wildly around 
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MISS FAY COMPTON bp 


Who is appearing in the’ title role of 
“Mary Rose.” 


for her two-year old baby (now, of course, 
a man in Australia) and cannot find him. 
_ Then comes the last scene, in which we 
lind the Australian soldier once more. 
He learns from the caretaker that his 
mother has been dead a few years, and 
that it is her ghost that haunts the house. 
He determines to speak with her. Then 
at last they meet. He talks gently to 
her and consoles her, we hear the soun 
of angel voices and know that she has 
gone off once more to her mysterious 
island. : 
Now what is one to make of all this? 
Very little in our opinion. It is an oppo! 
tunity for Barrieisms. It is often prett 
and sometimes sentimental. But i 
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ns nothing. The chief objection to 


yea ; - p te 
it as a piece of symbolism is that ** Mary 
as 


Rose ”’ forgets, for that at once rules out 
any continuity between her two states. 
She is not, thats to say, half mortal, half 
` fairy, but sometimes wholly mortal and 


sometimes wholly fairy. She is not one 
being, but two unrelated beings. Even 
apart from that there seems little of 
beauty or genuine mystery im the crea- 
tion. It shows us nothing more than 
itself. It has nothing to reveal us of the 
mysteries which we see and cannot under- 
stand. It merely spins new and rather 
futile mysteries on its own account. 
What is remarkable in the production 
is, the fine acting of Miss Fay Compton in 
the part of © Mary Rose.” Her sweet 
cnildishness is beautifully rendered; and 
her pathetic bewilderment on returning 
after twenty-five years was so just and 
delicate, rang so true, and was so lovely 
a thing in itself, that we feel certain that 
there is not another actress in London 
who could have done what she did with it. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play, with the 
hideous title of ‘‘ The Skin Game,”’ is at 
once a plain straightforward drama of 
everyday life and a finer allegory than 
Sir James Barrie’s also. One can look 
at it both ways though we have little 
doubt of Mr. Galsworthy’s intention. On 
the face of it though it is straightforward 
enough. 
_We are shown a struggle in a country 
village between its two leading forces. 
On the one hand we have: the Squire, 
every inch of him a gentleman, a good 
man to his tenants and a just and kindly 
man toall; on the other, there is the new 
man Hornblower, a man who lets no such 
thing as sentiment stand in his way, who 
ee himself as good a man as any- 
Ri o is vulgar, and rich, and crude, 
eee e : soft heart where his family is 
ee There had been trouble 
ne Eee aa for some time we gather. 
teised mee we squire’s wife, had 
Tees Doe or one thing and there 
ousa i T m a country place a 
o Bur aa pe pricks to contribute 
eaa s X st outburst occurs when 
Pat inion e a s his word to the squire 
that the i o old tenants out of a cottage 
oe quire had sold him. There is 
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Squire's modern young daughter calls jt 

a skin game ’’) and threatens to build 
chimneys all round the squire’s park. 
Then comes an auction in which the two 
outbid each other furiously for some land 
that adjoins the Squire’s. This Horn- 
blower wins by a trick. Then Mrs. 
Hillerist takes a hand in the game. She 
like Hornblower is not an idealist when 
war is declared; all weapons are alike to 
her, and she means to make use of a 
particularly vile one which has come into 
her hand. Putting it briefly she has 
discovered something more than shady 
in the past of the young Mrs. Hornblower, 
old Hornblower’s daughter-in-law. With 
this in her hand she comes out victorious 
but not before, she has ruined the happi- 
ness of young Hornblower and his wife, 
has driven Mrs. Hornblower to attempt 
suicide, and, we gather, killed Mrs. 
Hornblower’s unborn child. Even that 
is not all. The Hillerists have made the 
Hornblowers their implacable enemies 
for life, and as the Squire asks at the end 
of the play, “ what is gentility worth 


which cannot stand fire.’ 4 
The whole point of the play 
is that you cannot go into a 


fight without falling into the methods 
of your adversary, that hatred, : 
however fine your motives and ideals, 
will breed hastiness, that worldly defeat 
is the only victory you can win over your tess 
enemies, and that your victory over them j 
ean only be purchased at the price of the i 
defeat of your ideals. What further appli- Se 
cation this has is obvious enough, but we a 
can leave Mr. Galsworthy with the play 
he has written. 3 
It was wonderfully acted; indeed for 
perfection of all round acting without one 
weak link in the chain the production is 
one of the best we “have ever seen. Noth- — 
ing is done to hinder our entering, as Mr. — 
Galsworthy intends us to enter into sym- 
pathy with both sides of the case. And 
such small things as the auction scene, or 
the appearance of the two dispose: 
cottagers were as fine as they we 
be. ‘The play, like all Mr y 
is perhaps too clearly a pr 
problem; in nature it would ł} 
find so cut and out 
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LIFE OF LORD KITCHENER. By Sir George 
Aıithur. (Macmillan, £2 12s. Gd). 


Lord Kitchener’s biographer has bided 
his time, despite the incitements from 
detractors, and his book puts to rest 
finally some matters of burning contro- 
versy. Sir George Arthur’s purpose was 
wider than the justification of Kitchener 
against malicious attack. He recognised 
the real greatness of his subject, and he 
has attempted to furnish a sketch as 
adequate as truthful. ‘‘ The little boy 
with the serious face asking questions ”’ 
came to be one of the world’s great 
figures. His work in the East had 
stamped his name on people’s minds from 
Tripoli to Tibet. In Italy his name was 
sufficient endorsement to our assurance of 
victory. In France, no one so fully 
possessed the confidence of the army as 
he. In Russia his name “ was familiar 
to rank-and-file hanging on grimly to 
trenches on the Dvina and in the Ukraine 
who had never heard of Jofire; and it 
was sounded in the workshops of Putiloff 
and Tula by artificers ignorant of the 
existence of Elswick and Essen.” Tt 
may be, of course, that such a position 
can be achieved by brilliant if small and 
isolated achievements. But in England, 
where the public has an uncanny sift for 
seeing through people, it requires solid 
gifts to stand the wear of time; and here 
Kitchener’s fame was highest. 

Sir George Arthur has, therefore, `a 
great character to deal with, and he has 
produced a notable book, serious, re- 
strained and careful, which should find 
many readers. Kitchener first donned a 
uniform in the Franco-Prussian War; but 
he was too late to serve in battle, though 
his action was too hasty to escape official 
censure. The Duke of Cambridge 
severely scolded the ex-cadet of Wool- 
wich, threatened hint with the refusal of 
a commission and then, inconsequently, 
added, “ I am bound to say that in your 
place I should have done the same thing.” 
After receiving his commission in the 
Royal Engineers he found himself in 1873 
aide-de-camp to the General attending 
the Austrian manœuvres, and through the 


illness of his Chief had to take the chief 
place, draft the report and receive the 
téting. He was thus thrown into contact 
with the Emperor Francis Joseph, who 
thereafter watched his career, and 
“repeatedly—though vainly—invited him 
to Vienna on his way to or from Egypt.” 
In June, 1874, Kitchener was offered, and 
readily accepted, a vacancy in the party 
of Lieut. Conder, who was engaged in the 
survey of Palestine. In this accidental 
way began Kitchener’s association with 
the East. Conder, whom he had. first 
met at Frost's, the military crammer, Was 
one of the few real friends of Kitchener, 
and the future Field-Marshal twice risked 
his life for his friend. It was in connec- 
tion with his work in Palestine that he 
made his maiden literary effort 
Licutenant Kitchener’s Guinea Book of 
Photographs of Biblical Sites, and he 
wrote of the MS. “ I have got so pleased 
with it by constant perusal that I should 
not care for much alteration.” There, no 
doubt those who hold’ that Kitchener was 
obstinate and overbearing would say, lay 
the real man. But he went on, “‘ but, of 
course, if necessary, cut and slash away 
as much as you like.’’ 

Kitchener later became head of the 
survey and produced a map of Palestine 
which was probably still the best when 
the war broke out, and then he proceeded _ 
to the survey of Cyprus. It was 1883. 
before he began true military work as 


second in command of the Egyptian 
cavalry. In a short time he became the 


trusted adviser of the Sirdar, foretelling, 
with prophetic insight, when Khartum 
was cut off that 20,000 British troops 
would be required to deal with the 
Mahdist movement. It was he who 
investigated the routes thither, travellin 
for the purpose in Arab dress to Dongo 
a six-llays’ camel ride across the desert, 
with an escort of 20 Ababdeh. He wa: 
later attached to the Desert Column aní 
the abortive attempt to relieve Khartun 
made a mark on his memory. The ne 
eight years were a valuable schooling 
knowledge of the East, so that when 
1892 he became Sirdar he probably ` 
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more about the topography, psychology 
and politics of Egypt than any other 
European. He had _already ‘ been 
Governor-General of the Eastern Sudan, 
and on becoming Sirdar he at once set 
himself to train the Egyptian Army for its 


oreat task. It was uphill work. He 
alone appreciated its magnitude. He 


gave the Army which had known little 
but defeat, and had even disbanded itself 
on occasion, self-respect through good 
treatment, officered it with care, and 
drilled it into discipline. His advance, 
when at last it began, proceeded with 
precision and the end became inevitable, 
And when he finally put an end to the 
Dervish tyranny he assembled 22,000 
troops, just 2,000 beyond the number he 
had estimated to be necessary 14 years 
before. At Omdurman 10,563 corpses 
were counted and 5,000 prisoners were 
taken, against a total casualty list of less 
than 500 killed and wounded. Omdur- 
man may be criticised; but it may fairly 
be called conclusive, and Kitchener on his 
return to England found himself a popu- 
lar hero. We have passed over the 
Fashoda incident, though it was signi- 
ficant. Tn the hands of a less tactuul man 
it might have led to war. As it was, it 
Was passed over in very friendly fashion 
by the two chief actors, and the French 
and British Governments contrived to 
straighten out the matter. 

On January 19th, 1899, Kitchener 
became Governor General of the Sudan, 
but he had not been many months at his 
post before a new war broke out which 
was to call him to the other end of Africa. 
After the early disasters it was resolved to 
ask Lord Roberts to assume the chief 
command, but, at Lord Salisbury’s 
express order, Kitchener was to be sent as 
Chief of Staff. This office which had so 
eon a rôle in the German Army was 
ki ae acclimatised in the British, and 
a had first to address himself to 
hie = organisation. Ag in Egypt it was 
nae ole aha sounded the note of warn- 
realise th fear the W.O. does not yet 
Wrote 3 oe ee eee of this war ”’ he 
the field ew days after he had arrived in 
campaicn Wh Tf we had worked the Sudan 
reached Do. ze us we should never haye — 
Prison at o Sola most of us would be 
d by ni 
was sent in February 
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intend the turning of Cronje’s position z 
and was in time to grasp that the Boer = 
hin Was escaping from Magersfontein, a 
rromptly French was ordered to Paarde- F 
berg Drift and Cronje was cornered. On 3 


the 18th began the battle of Paardeberg 3 
Drift which has been taken as the text : 
for a lecture upon Kitchener’s lack of a 
tactical ability, But something more 3 
than this is necessary to justify such a 


conclusion. All the Divisional Com. ; 
manders engaged had been granted higher i 
local rank than that of Kitchener, and, = 
though Lord Roberts attempted to bridge 


this difficulty by writing to Kelly-Kenny 
that Lord Kitchener was to communicate 


his orders, some confusion resulted. To a 
make matters worse, the perimeter of the = 


battle-line was extensive, while Kitchener 

had only two stafi officers and his personal — 
aides-de-camp to convey orders, Finally, 

he rightly thought that time pressed, 

Cronje would not have stood but for the 

knowledge of the presence of consider. 

able Boer forces in the vicinity. In the 

result, the battle failed through lack of 

co-ordination, and Kitchener lest over ; 
1,200 killed, wounded and missing. It a 
was an unsuccessful battle and proved 
costly, on the standard of the day; and if 
we can point to ill-considered action, we 
must at least realise that the general 
scheme was correct, and that all the 
machinery for achieving co-ordination was 5 
lacking. How Roberts thought of the 
battle 1s perhaps best shown by his recom- 
mending Kitchener for the Chief Com- 
mand when he left South Africa at the $ 
end of the year. In leaving, he unfor 
tunately did Kitchener the great dis- 
service to remark that the war was 

practically over, and that there rema 
but “a few marauding bands.” _ 
the memory of von Lettow’s 
in German East Africa fresh i 
we can appreciate how pr 
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it did was due to him, and his wisdom was 
seen in the action of the Union of South 
Africa during the war. 

The November of that year saw Lord 
Kitchener in another position of heavy 
responsibility. Attempts had been made 
to lure him to the War Office. But he 
resisted and entered upon his duties as 
Commander-in-Chief of India with 
pleasure. He was a hater of “ red 
tape °; but order and scheme he insisted 
upon, and there was neither in the Indian 
Army when he arrived. The situation 
was radi¢ally changed when he left, and 

‘dual control ’’—so strangely miscon- 
ceived at the time—had been ended. 
After a short holiday he returned to Egypt 
once more, in the autumn of 1911, as 
British Agent and Consul-General; and 
at once found himself placed in a delicate 
position through the declaration of war by 
Italy against Turkey. Egypt was to be 
neutral, and we gain some insight into 
another part of Kitchener’s repertoire 
from a study of his methods of enforcing 
neutrality. A suggestion that some 
Egyptian battalions might be sent to help 
the Turks was met with the remark ‘‘ that 
is quite a good idea, only as I could not 
improvise fresh Egyptian troops I might 
have to ask for some English battalions to 
come here.” The deputation did not 
press the point! On another occasion 
some Egyptian officers asked leave to 
volunteer for the Turkish Army. “ By all 
means,” said Kitchener, ‘‘ only I should 
warn you that, as the establishment of 
officers must be kept up to strength, your 
places will necessarily be filled by pro- 
motions from the junior ranks, so that 
when you return you will find yourselves 
automatically on the retired list.” A 
third assault was made by some Bedouin 
sheiks who wished to raise desert levies 
for the Caliph. ‘‘ Kitchener compli- 
mented them effusively on their warlike 
spirit, but was sure it would be a thousand 
pities if Egypt were to lose the services of 
men of so fine a fighting quality; and he 
undertook that,.on their return, they 
should come under the Law of Conscrip- 
tion from which they had been specially 
exempt. The matter was reconsidered 
and the request withdrawn.” With 
human insight and tact he steered Egypt 
through a delicate period and established 
peace there. He was about to return 
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thither when the outbreak of the Great 
War called him to a post of higher 
responsibility. 

He found even the French with no 
sure measure of the greatness of the crisis, 
with no real insight into the meaning of 
the German attack. He alone foresaw 
the true weight of the German western 
flank and French’s peril. His own view 
was that it would be wiser to concentrate 
at Amiens; but he gave in to the French © 
plan, so far was he from over-riding the 
judgment of others. He was right, ag | 
usual, in the big things; but he saw then, 
as often after, that there are bigger things 
than being merely right. It was thought — 
by some that he held too much power | 
in his hands and attempted to do too 
much himself. The fact was that, with 
the departure of the Expeditionary Force _ 
to France, the War Office was sadly 
depleted. ‘‘ There is no Army,” he said | 
as he assumed office, and he alone 
rightly knew the truth of this statement, 
His unforgettable achievement was its 
ereation. In defiance of all pre-conceived 
notions he set about-the work; and, 
after due consideration, he chose not to 
build on the Territorial foundation, as 
many eminent Generals insisted. But 
the Army was formed, despite the 
incredulity of the Germans who then fell 
back upon the comfortable assurance that 
there was but one Kitchener. 

Very early he was called upon to deal 
with a project which might have lost the 
war. On August 30th, 1914, French tele- 
graphed that he would “ be absolutely 
unable to remain in the front line,” that 
he had decided to retire ‘‘ marching for | 
some eight days at a consider- | 
able distance from the enemy.” A letter | 
arrived later that he must have ‘‘ power | 
to retire on my base ” (not ‘‘ towards” | 
my base, as ‘‘ 1914 ” put it). The Cabi- | - 
net was summoned and Kitchener | 
hastened to France, saw French at the | 
Embassy and drafted a memorandum of | 
the meeting which he communicated to 
French in a letter. He informed French 
that he had telegraphed to the Govern 


in the fighting line, where he will romain 
conforming to the movements of th 
French Army, though at the same time 
acting with caution to avoid being in an 
way unsupported on the flanks.” . An 
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was ordered to ` consider it an 
See eave” It was not the least of 
Kitchener’s services to his country that 
he prevented French leaving “‘ the front 
line ’’; but we can only marvel at the 
mind that could so mis-represent the 
episode as did Lord French in “ 1914.” 
On the shell episode, we again receive an 
adequate explanation. French break- 
fasted with Kitchener on the morning of 
the 14th April. He had promised “ to 
tell him everything.” It was after this 
conversation that Kitchener was able to 
tell the Prime Minister that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would have sufficient 
ammunition for the next movement. It 
is incredible the subject should not have 
been mentioned, and if it were, most 
people will trust the accuracy of 
Kitchener’s version. And in any case 
French wrote on May 2nd “ the ammuni- 
tion will be all right.” It was apparently 
the request to send 20,000 rounds of 18- 
pounder ammunition and 2,000 rounds 
4.5 inch howitzer ammunition to the Dar- 
danelles that caused the shell controversy, 
though the despatch was made up within 
24 hours. But it is profitless to follow 
the episode further. 


Kitchener was against the advance on 
Bagdad, against the Salonika expedition, 
and still more against Mr. Lloyd George’s 
proposal, at the beginning of 1915, ‘ to 
transfer the whole of the British Army in 
France—bag and baggage, lock, stock and 
barrel—and to dedicate the new forces to 
the Balkans.” He deprecated the early 
rash attempts to storm the German lines 
mn France. He did not live to’ see how 
terribly just his foresight was. Lord 
Sa isbury states, in hig’ preface, that 
interwoven with firmness of purpose there 
was in him almost the quality of a child— 

e simplicity of a child and a measure 


: a Child’s audacity—which created 
ds him amongst his intimate sub- 
Mates of affectionate 


an attitude 
Bee aie - . On such evil 
as intuition, which merely “differs 


reason in being the integration of a 
au dred reasons, fallen ! Loni Kithe 
ished 


: on an errand of duty. Some- 
i 
T of tragedy surrounded his death, the 
x ee of so great a life. Sir George 
and book should find many readers 
‘udents, for, written with conspicu- 


‘a private correspondent as if he were the 
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ous care and restraint, it does justice to 
the greatness of its subject, and, apart 
from some extremely novel reflections on 
the battle of the Marne, it will stand the 
test of careful criticism. 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. Selected 
and Edited by Percy Lubbock (Macmillan 
Two vols. 36/- net.) 
_ We doubt whether anyone, after read- 
ing these two very sumptuous volumes 
of “‘ The Letters of Henry James,” will 
be able to place his hand upon his heart 
and vow that he is completely satisfied. 
Certainly he will have experienced 
pleasure in his reading. He will have 
digested and been intrigued by much 
suggestive literary criticism; he will have 
enjoyed many a subtle portrait of men 
and places, many an acute analysis of the 
conditions of various social sets in three 
if not four countries during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century; he will have 
watched the growth (technically, at 
any rate) of an extraordinarily per- 
ceptive artist. But, if we are not mis- q 
taken, he will feel himself just the 
least little bit in the world aggrieved in $ 
that he has not been rewarded, or only 3 
rather grudgingly so, by those qualities 
which he expects to find in a volume 
of letters above all else, and without 
which letters, however interesting they 
may be in other ways, cannot be 
expected to live. 

For letter writing is, of course, an art 
in itself, and one in which literary men 
as often as not are rather failures. Just 
as Queen Victoria objected to being 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone as if she 
were a public meeting, so are we inclined ar pe 
to resent the literary man who addresses é 


British public, or even that small and 
chosen portion of it to which such men as 
Henry James make their appeal. 
Intimacy is of the first importance in a 
letter writer, and it is difficult to feel tha 
Henry James had many in 
Perhaps this was due to the fae 
was for most of his life a dy 
strange land, perhaps, even 
quantity of his acquaint 
ever the reason may be we 
we feel with eee say, 
C] 
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inveterate a diner-out) that Henry James 
is ever indulging in the luxury of being 
entirely himself, of giving himself or his 
opinions or tastes quite shamelessly 
away. He is always fully dressed we 
feel, and on his best behaviour. Not 
that he is by any means cold in his 
method of address—he is on the contrary 
too regularly warm. Always we seem 
to find him thanking a fresh correspon- 
dent for “ your good and charming 
letter,” “your sweet and dateless 
letter,” ~“ your beautiful letter,” `` your 
charming, vivid, pictorial report,” and 
regretting that ithas not been immediately 
answered. To all and every correspon- 
dent his method of approach appears to 
be the same, always courteous, always a 
little distant, always overwhelmingly 
and a, little conventionally affectionate. 
Even the very warmth of the praises he 
showers upon his correspondents who are 
themselves literary men though generous, 
though intensely moving in a way, especi- 
ally when one considers his own convic- 
tion of something approaching failure in 
the indubitable fact of his unpopularity— 
even that never quite convinces as it 
should of having reached the heart of the 
man. What we know of Henry James, 
we cannot help feeling, we know 
primarily from the novels, then from the 
autobiographical A Small Boy and Others 
and Notes of a Son and Brother, and only 
lastly from his letters. 


But if Henry James is not to be ranked 
with the great letter writers, the book on 
the lower level of the criticisms of life and 
letters it contains is, of course, intensely 
interest. From Flaubert to Mr. 
Walpole he has something of value to say 
of or to them all—sometimes a little 
prejudiced against when he is writing of, 
and usually a little prejudiced for when 
writing to, but in either case invariably 
suggestive. At one time’ we find him 
yowing in a fury not to allow himself to 
open Lourdes “‘ till I shall have closed 
with a final furious bang the unspeakable 
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at the maximum rate of ten pages—ten 
insufferable and unprofitable pages, a | 
day,” and proceeding at considerable 
length to give his reasons for his state. « 
ments. At another he is praising Mr 
Wells most charmingly for his ‘‘ cheek,” 
Or, wandering to Mrs. Humphry Ward 
again in reference to Mr. Wells, *‘ at the 
co-existence of so much talent with so 
little art, so much life with (so to speak) 
so little living! ’’ But the literary judg. 
ments are scattered broadcast and we | 
cannot quote them here. But they are 
the whole value of the book. So much 
so that is with almost a feeling of tragedy 

that we read of Du Côte de chez Swann | 
being ordered and then discover that that 
author whose opinion above all others we |: 
should have cared to have on that remark. | 
able book apparently died before he could 
give it, or perhaps even before he had had | 
the chance of forming it. 


As for the editing and the format of the | 
book—they are both ideal. Mr. Percy | 
Lubbock never obtrudes himself between | 
the subject and the reader, and his short 
explanatory introductions are admirably 
clear and sympathetic, while the paper | 
and printing are such that it is difficult 
to believe that wars, high wages, and 
paper shortages have ever been. f 
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The Won’t ‘“ Budge-it.” 


Collector : “ I hate to ask you to s 
it’s such a deserving cause ! ” 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Political and Social. 


West and East. By Edward Caldwell Moore 
(Duckworth, 12/6 net). 3 

This volume comprises the eight Dale 
Lectures delivered by the author, who is 
Professor of Christian Morals at Harvard 
University, at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The influence of the West upon the East, 
exercised partly through political and 
commercial channels, and partly through 
missionary endeavour, is traced, and the 
latter is subjected to an exhaustive analysis. 
As a contribution to the literature of the new 
missionary effort, these lectures are of the 
first importance. The present-day need of a 
strenuous and enlightened missionary policy, 
in order to solve the ever-darkening diffi- 
culties of the inter-racial problem, was 
touched on by Mr. Basil Mathews in our last 
issue. No one interested in this subject can 
afford to miss Professor Moore’s brilliant 
exposition of the situation and suggestions 
as to the lines on which this effort should 
proceed. 


Nationality avd Its Problems. 
Herbert (Methuen, 5/- net). 
Nationality was one of the catchwords of 
thewar. One knew it was important without 
having any clear idea what it meant. Mr. 
Herbert examines the various definitions of 
the term, and fixes on ‘‘ consciousness of 
kind ? as the most satisfactory. He then 
ees Nationality as a political force, care- 
ally Separating the concept from that of the 
ee and arrives at some interesting con- 
eusions. One is that while the national idea 
aS being advocated at present with greater 
penvout that at any time in history, its exist- 
OF fos threatened by the industrial doctrine 
© economic man ”’ who belongs to the 
ae not to any country. He realises 
aa we of nationality as a political force, 
the mas that it can only be developed in 
uture along tho lines of language, Wee 


ture a Z 
sugg ee e book is well-argued and 


By Sidney 


s Germany. By C. Brunsdon 
Mr teher (Heinemann, 1 /- net). 
like m eechen is an Australian writer who, 
Oppose ae of his countryman, is strongly 
Pacifice o.oo» restoration to Germany of her 
: Colonies. This book expresses his 
is Stevenson’s “ Footnote t 
on ae which that writer, ranging 
nap © Side of the missionaries 
ve standpoint and made a 


attack on German methods of ex loiting 
them. It was at a time when born 
“ efficiency” was an object of undiluted 
admiration to our statesmen, and R. L. §. 
came within distance of being deported as a 
meddler. Mr. Fletcher deals with the 
ancient history of the islands at some length, 
and shows why Australasia is so keenly inter- 
ested in their future. The book is a useful 
summary of evidence on a much-discussed 
problem. 


The Three-fold State. The True Aspect of 
the Social Question. By Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner (Allen and Unwin, 5/- net). 

The translation of a German work, whose 
author has enjoyed a considerable vogue on 
the Continent. In the main it proposes a 
solution of social problems by a new form cf 
State-structure—a three-fold state in which 
the kody social, the body spiritual, and the 
body economic function independently of each 
other, instead of being, as they are now, 
interdependent. Under this scheme Labour 
would cease to be a commodity controlled by 
economic laws; wages would be fixed by the 
communal sense of right emanating from the 
body social. The book embodies an ingenious 
theory, ingeniously worked out, of a via 


media between the capitalistic system and — 


State ownership. 


The Paisley Policy. By the Right Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, M.P. (Cassell, 2/- net). 
Mr. Asquith’s Paisley speeches are here 
collected in volume form. The book is a 
remarkably concise summary of his views on 


= 


British home and foreign policy, incl g- 


such important questions as Nationalisa n: 
revision of the Peace Treaty, intervention 

Russia, the political status of wo a 
so forth, and as such will proye a useful ‘ 
book for Independent Liberals and others. 


Portraits and Sketches of Serbi 
Francesca M. Wilson (Swarthm 

- 2/6 net). i 
These sketches show liter: 

sincerity, tempered, as in 

Hunt,” by a quiet sense 

working member of th 

and of the Friends’ Wa 


mittee, Miss Wilson 3 
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in an interesting people. Some account is 
given of the work of reconstruction that is 
still being carried out in Serbia by voluntary 
committees from the United States and Great 
Britain, 


Labour Troubles and Birth Control. By 
Bessie Ingman Drysdale (Heinemann, 
3/6 net). 


The author finds the panacea for Labour 
unrest in birth control. So did Malthus. 
Here is the old familiar argument that small 
families mean happy homes and ultimate 
prosperity for the workman whose services 
will find their real market value in a world 
that is short of them. They must be taught 
how not to have children. Then real wages 
will take the place of artificial ones, the 
detestable mediocrity-making trade union 
will die out, and we shall all be happy 
together. Unfortunately history has shown 
that a nation can more easily force down its 
birth rate than increase it. But there are 
points in this short treatise that are worth 
considering. 


The Sword of Justice. By John Eyre 
Winstanley Wallis. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Barker (Blackwell, 5/- 
net). 

Here Mr. Wallis re-examines the Christian 
attitude towards war, and decides—as others 
have decided before him—that an earnest 
member of the Church should accept war, 
even as a participant, waged by his country 

against another, provided that it be for n 

lust cause. As for what constitutes justice, 

the State itself must decide, and it is the 

duty of the Christian in his capacity as a 

citizen to obey. It would be well, however, 

if the State instead of shouldering the whole 
responsibility, should have a higher authority 
to appeal to. Hence the call for a League of 

Nations, which should be less a combination 

for preventing wars, than for enforcing 

justice. The theme js logically developed, 


though the writer reveals no strikingly 
original views. : 


Can Chu ch and “Industry Unite? By David 
Carnegie (Marshall Bros, 3/6 Teo oe 


We presume that when Mr. Carnegie writes 
of the impotence of the Church to influence 
favourably the eternal struggle between 
Capital and Labour, he means the State 
Church. Otherwise his promises would 
hardly be valid, since the independent 
churches have undoubtedly contributed to the 
formation of the Labour mind and spirit. 
However, even among these, there is room for 
hetter organization and greater effort on the 
part of the churches. Mr. Carnegie’s 
panacea is an International Church Industrial 
Union, representing all sections of Christian 
opinion, with a definite programme of educa- 
tion and training. One of his proposals is 
that every theological student should receive 
a practical training in a factory or business 
house, before accepting a call to the Ministry. 
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History and Memories. 


Helle” ism. By Norman Bentwich (Jewish 
Publication Society of America). 

This is the latest of a series of books issued 
under the general heading of ‘ Movements 
in Judaism.” During the three centuries 
before Christ, the Jewish people came into 
close contact with the Greek-speaking world— 
largely owing to the conquests of Alexander— 
and imbibed much of its influence, more 
especially in the Jewish colonies formed, 
owing to the Dispersion, outside Palestine. 
The Jews, however, were always opposed to 
foreign influences which conflicted with their 
own religion and philosophy of life, and the 
struggle for some centuries of Judaism with 
Hellenist culture was one of the most remark- 
able in the history of civilization. The authoy 
describes this struggle from the Jewish point 
of view; and his conclusion vindicates the 
innate strength of the Jewish ideal. The 
scholarship revealed in the book will appeal 
to the expert, and there is much also to 
interest the lay intellect. i 


A Lord Mayos Diary, 1906-7. By Sir 
ee P. Treloar, Bt. (Murray, 10/6 
net. 

Sir William Treloar has been styled an 
unconventional Lord Mayor. He was 
certainly an unconventional Alderman when, 
on the occasion of his being knighted, he 
telegraphed to his wife: ‘‘ Operation success- 
fully performed; both doing well.” And one 
would certainly have liked to see him dancing 
through the streets of Helston, in accordance 
with custom, when he received the freedom 
of that place. This diary is informative as 
well as entertaining. It tells us a lot about 
a Lord Mayor’s life during his brief, glorious 
year. It reveals the writer not only as a 
humourist and a good “ Savage,” but as a 
Diplomat—witness the German attempt to 
trap him at Berlin into an expression of anti- 
French sentiment—and as the humane author 
of the Crippled Children’s Fund. The 
human touch in his record contrasts curi- 
ously with the dry formality of Micajah 
Perry, an 18th century Lord Mayor, whose 
diary is included in this volume. 


Fiction. 


Our Kingdom. By Johan Bojer. Translated | 
P Muir (Hodder and Stoughton, | 

í net). i 
This is the fourth of Mr. Bojer’s novels that | 
have now been translated into English, and i 
not quite up to the level of the three which | 
preceded it, is at least a fine novel. The | 
story is the account of a man’s efforts to make — 
restitution for the wrongs that he himself and | 
his family had done. Erib Goje, the hero, 25 | 
a youth had at different times deserted 4 
friend and a lover; and through his desertion | 
both of them had gone in tragic circumstances | 
to prison. Over these facts he had brooded: 
and from them he tries to escape by turning 
first of all to Socialism, and afterwards tq 
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HY PNOTISM 


10,000 Free Propaganda Books by the 
RAYMONT INSTITUTE. 


Would you care to know the truth about this subject ? Would you like to Progress as much in a few 
weeks as it takes the cleverest of men and women to do in as many years? ‘Would you like to acquire 
this wonderful power which enables you to do with ease all that you now desire, but cannot accomplish ? 
Would you like to see all your ambitions realised? In simple fairness to yourself you ought to do so. 
Mental Power will soon be taught universally, because it is indispen able to all who mean to progress, 
for, shorn of all exaggeration, Hypnotism is the greatest and the strangest po «er on earth: and for the 
first time on record an opportunity is given you to acquire it. 


A power which enables you to develop any specially desired capacity to improve your memory ; a power 
which enables vou to acquire an iron will and an irresistible force of personality ; and which allows you 
to master weaknesses, temper, or faulty inclinations, is worth acquiring, and that power becomes all 
the more important when you realise that in your dealings with others it makes you the “Upper Dog.” 
Mental and Hypnotic knowledge means the absolute certainty to be able to gain a place of command. 
There are entertaining and curative possibilities in Hypnotism which makes one asp with surprise, and 
there are miraculous and incredible experiments, whilst there are ways of applying Hypnotic influence 
which completely baffie the uninitiated observer. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


We have published a booklet dealing fully with the whole subject in a concise and unbiassed manner: 
and for propaganda purposes shall be pleased to send you a copy absolutely free of charge if you apply 
before the edition becomes exhausted. Those who can afford and wish to do so may enclose 3d. stamps 
for postage, etc., or simply mention that you are a reader of “ REVIEW uF REVIEWS,” and address your 
letter to : 


The Secretary, 93, RAYMONT INSTITUTE, 42, Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1. 
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Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


reps read the introductory article to the May, 
20, Quarterly Supplement “(price 1s. post free) of 


‘The 100 Best 


Investments” 


ENTITLED, 
HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES,” 
Which deals t 


the co ully with the Investment outlook, and 
The Quarten® be adopted by the prudent Investor. 
of aneco Supplement contains up-to-date details 
Available fied oy jected securities, covering the whole 
Ordinary Share” inYestment—from Government Loans to 
f ares in Industrial Companies—particulars of 


THE DANGER of IGNORANCE 


HE great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has 
already been tolerated too long. We, in our day, 
see the danger of ignorance, and the result of the 

false, crude knowledge gathered from undesirable sources is 
apparent in every phase of modern life. The time has 
come when we must stem the whirling tide of life which 
flowsin the wrong direction. YOU must realise the necessity 
of understanding, for your own guidance and happiness, and 
for the sike of those who look to you for help on the 
complex problems of sex and Nature. The books listed be- 
low are pure, clean, and wholesome, vet they remove the 
veil from Nature and lay bare the wonderful secrets of life 
and sex. There is a clarity, a courage, and a directness of 
expression which opens up the world of understanding in all 
its most beautiful aspects. 

The prices of tne following important books include postage 
and acopy of the improved “ Health and Efficiency Magazine.” 


MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 
By Mona BAIRD. Prefaced by the late Thomas Holmes. 
A remarkable exposition of the truth 3 [= 
con-erning marriage. A very necessary Look. 
MANHOOD: The facts of Life Presented to Men. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. Prefaced by Rev. 3 l- 
F. B. Meyer. Most highly endorsed. 
WOMANHOOD : 
By Mona BAIRD. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 


n ~ 
tables an ne Foreign Exchanges, and a number of useful 
remunerative of value to everyone concerned with the 


THE AR employment of capital. The true, beautiful meaning of Womanhood a 
DUAL A VOLUME so va eee Price 2s rey : 
ou (Published in August) 5 ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX: i 
~VARTERT y SUPPL ugust.) By Lapy Ben knees by Dr.C.de O /- 
EMEN TS v5, ae eae `i Lacy Evans and many others. > 
(Published Feb es HOW TO LOVE: The Art of Courtship and Marriage. 


rua 
"Y, May, and November.) By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. The way to true happiness 


is by understanding. This book gives that 3 

SIAL OFFER TA ete sot of above books 12s. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The complete set of above books 1: 

post free, including a copy of “ Health and Efficiency. 


Send for these important books to-day to 


THE BRI Pt of remittance to the Publishers: 
CORPORA ISH, FOREIGN AND COLO IAL 


57, argu Ltd., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
OPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 19-21, LLUDGATE HILL, 
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idealistic schemes for his workpeople. The 
end as one foresees with a hero of Mr. Bojer’s 
is failure. Where tho novel, like the others, 
stands out is in the fineness of the chief char- 
acters, and the actuality of the small scenes. 
And Mr. Bojer’s refusal to have any touch 


with the sentimental ending is in itself 
astringent. 
The Dream Detective. By Sax Rohmer 


(Jarrolds, 7/- net). 

Mr. Sax Rohmer is the master shocker- 
writer of to-day. But The Dream Detective 
is not among his best books. It is a collec- 
tion of short stories, all of which concern a 
mysterious old man who becomes an expert 
in detection by allowing himself to sleep on 

- the scene of the crime and thus to receive 
the strong emotions with which the place is 
saturated. The objection to this method of 
detection is that it must be so easy, when 
once you know how to do it. What we like 
about a detective story is to put our wits, of 
course disastrously, against the hero in 
picking up the clues that the author, if he 
is fair, gives to us both. That at any rate 
gives us a chance of taking a hand in the 
game. By allowing his hero to dream, we 
feel that Mr. Rohmer is giving him an unfair 
advantage over us. 


The Red Widow. By William Le Queux 
(Cassell, 7/6 net). 2 


Mr. William Le Queux knows his public as 
Mr. George Robey or Mr. Lloyd George knows 
theirs. He knows exactly how often the 
villain may say ‘‘ Ha! ha!” to himself, as he 
chuckles mysteriously in the corner. He 
knows his public’s taste for fine clothes and 
rich food and scandal, and: how to mix his 
drinks accordingly. But he is not a master 
of the mystery story. Obviously there is no 
need for him tobe. The villains of this story. 
who grow rich on the nasty practice of 
insuring people and then killing them, are 
not, one feels, either ’cute enough, or evil 
enough, to thrill a man who has seen the 
whole thing done before. Still, he knows his 
public. We suspect, however, that though it 
is always the same, the units which compose 
it must be for ever changing. 


The Voice. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7/6 net). 


There is a simplicity about the message of 
this anonymous book which is not unattrac- 
tive. The author is convinced that all 
modern ills can be cured by persuading men 
to read the Bible. The hero, a hard man of 
business and a mine-owner, is wrecked on a 
desert island, and for five years reads nothing 
but the Bible. After his rescue he comes 
home to find a strike in his mine being 
thoroughly mismanaged by the young heir. 
He sells all he has, erects modern machinery 
and a garden village and consequently 
Utopia. But even then his work is not 
finished, for he must show all men the right- 
ness of his belief. We read of him persuad- 
ing and striving with capitalists and extreme 
socialists; and in the end he is called in by 
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the Prime Minister. It is all näif enough, 
certainly. But it is in a way refreshing. ` 


Almonds of Life. By F. E. Mills Young 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7/6 net). r 


This is a rather good novel of South Afriéay 
life, as far as the South African part goes. 
for the rest it is the old, old question of 
adultery, on which, though there are doubt. 
less plenty of new things to say, precious little 
but the old things get said. There is a man 
(what the French call un måle, and incident- 
ally little more) who has been married for 
some time, and his sensible wife, a thoroughly 
good sort. There is also an older man and 
his pretty young wife. And there are 
passions and regrets and renunciations. The 
women are significantly the finer characters 
in the book and both of them have a certain 
merit. Miss Mills Young, at any rate, turns 
out her novels with a certain amount of — 
finish, and the book, if not deeply imagined, — 
is well executed. 


By Charles G. Norris 
net). 


Salt. (Constable 9/- 


This is another of those novels of American 
life which are becoming so popular with Eng- 
lish publishers. It is a rather full life story 
of a young American, through various schools, 
through what strikes an Englishman as a 
most barbarian university, through corrupt | 
(very corrupt) Commercialism and sordid ‘ 
marriage, until he reaches, on the last page or | 
so, his sentimental entry into matrimony © 
with the only woman for him. But the book | 
is often interesting if a little crude. We hear | 
of the University hero that “‘ he affected all 
the undergraduate carelessness of dress, which 
is so thoughtfully conceived and so casually 
assumed. On his silk shirt there dangled a 
heavily jewelled, diamond-shaped fraternity 
pin.” And what we hear of the fraternities 
is hardly prepossessing. Still the story often 
grips and there are certainly many worse 
novels published in England. 


A War Book. 


The Battle of the Marne. By G. H. Perris | 
(Methuen, 10/6 net). f 


_Mr. Perris was war correspondent of Tht | 
Daily Chronicle with the: French Armies. 1 
1914-18. His “Campaign in France and 
Belgium ”’ contained an excellent account oti 
General Joffre’s strategy at the first Battle | 
of the Marne; in the present volume 
treats this subject in greater detail, angi 
examines the issue afresh in the light of 
expert opinions published in the interval 
Mr. Perris is a frank critic of Allied as we 
as German mistakes in this historic batt 
But it is significant that in attributing the 
blame for the defeat of the Germans, he ha” 
a generous word for von Klick. 
General, he considers, made the best of a bai 
iob whieh the High Command had ordere? 
him to undertake. The book has excel 
maps. ’ 3 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Your daily paper gives you facts—perhaps, but what weekly review i 
do you read ? 


Are you keeping in touch with what is going on in the world to-day ? (f 


The world is in the melting pot—you have been told this so often tha M 


you are beginning to doubt it—-but it is true. History is being 
made every week. Government, Literature, Art, are all “being | 
re-made. Science has a new discovery every month. 


lí you mean to understand this modern world that is now making yo f 
cannot do without 


Everyman 


It is an INDEPENDENT REVIEW which tee you in touch with al l 


is sold at one-half of the price. 


You can buy Everyman everywhere for Threepence. 


Place a regular order with your newsagent, or subscribe direct K 


The Manager, Everyman, Whitefriars Housel 
Carmelite Street, London, E.C.4 _ 
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thirty. 
on 


TWENTY, 
or forty years oO! 
the road of life—it 
js time for you to 
stop and think ser- 
iously as to what 
your position may ) 
be ten or fifteen years hence. W HY not start 
now to make certain provision for yc ur tituce 
by means of Endowment Assurance ?—an in- 
yestment providing benefits which no other 
form of investment can offer. 


Write to-day and obtain particulars of this udvan- 

tageous form of investment, which ensures monetary 

provision for later years, or in the event of your death 
provision for your wife and family, Ask for “ Endow- 

n that, a ment Assurance ?” Prospectus. 3 

| LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


o ESTRE 

ORLO e BOANONS 

(east sURANC Zo MO 
32, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2. 


Head Office: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON. E.C. 3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 


Address: 
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OMS P ABYERTISEMENTS, 


LONDON SOUTHAMPTON q 
BEDFORD HOTELİ ~ 


Comfortable Old-established House. 
Central for business or pleasure, 


Se Telephonein every room. 


__# Tepe ome s 
PREMIER HOTEL, “resar 


Formerly Mansion of Lord Loughhboro 


and Earl Rosslyn. wre Bd z 
CENTRAL POSITION. 180 ROOMS, 


Obtainable 
of-all Stationers 


For Princes and rich men only. 


‘The ROYAL YAKUTI 


UTI g nectar has been prepared from 
the best, choicest, and richest vegetable drugs. This valuable 
ntities among Rajas, Maharajas, and 
many of our esteemed Customers. But we have ventured to place 
it before the general public owing to the demand of several friends. 
t ıpon the magical qualities of this inval- 
It is recommended also to those persons who 
He nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
» and to guard’ against debility. 
effect is lasting. 
ciated, and it is enough to say that musk 


7 perfumer admi it i vhi i 
- fragrance of e rova ea mires, it is that which diffuses 


Pri i ini i 

"rice per tin, containing 40 pills, Rupees Ten only 
: (13s. 4d.) Postage extra. 

KALIDAS MOTIRAM-RAJ KOT-KATHIAWAR, INDIA. 


ith all 


that if) 


Dr. 


` CATALOGUEJFREE. 


Q TRUSSES, BELTS 


AND 


Elastic Stockings 


ai ARIX,” all about Elastic 
tockings, how to wear, clean, and 
repair them, post free. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR 
SICK NURSING. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
S} 38, Oxford Street, London. 
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It works | 
It replaces lost power and | 
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RZ FOR THE 
V DEAF 
Powerful 


and invisible. 
Pair £6 6 0 Single £3 3 0 


} MADE IN 6 COLOURS. 
( R Tortoiseshell, Dark Brown, 
Blonde, Amber, Smoke ‘Grey, and Transparent Flesh. 


Hawksley & Sons, 357, Oxford St., London, W 


EVINRUDING IS AFINE SPORT 
‘TAKE an Evinrude Detachable Motor with 
you to Seaside, River or Lake and enjoy the 
sport of motor-boating at fractional cost. 
Immediately fixed to any row-boat—your own 
or hired—and needs no skilled Knowledge or — 
attention, x í : > 
Your money will be refunded if not satisfied. |} 
Write for jull partic- 
ulars in Catalogue G. 
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| ed. “The Welsh Outlook.” 6a. q 


THE PREMIER MAGAZINE FOR WALES. 
The Number for JUNE, 1920 includes : 

THE OUTLOOK: THE SPEAKER’S a eg 

WEN EDWARDS (W. Llewelyn Williams, K.C. f 

i o o IN WALES: ITS PROVINCE AND ITS ARCH- 
BISHOP (Rev. Maurice Jones, D.D.) i 

A SAINT, AN EMPIRE, AND A MORAL JJ. Arthur as, M.A.) 
THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS SITUATION (Prof. D. Miall aes. M.A) i 
THE WORTHY ORDER OF DAFYDD-SHON-DICS (J. O. Francis 


E 


THE ENGLYN (I.G. J.) l 
` THE WELSHWOMAN’S PAGE (M.M) l Bia, 
WALES AT WORK: A SOCIAL DIARY (Rev. Gwilym Davies, WEES bo g 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. REVIEWS. CORRESPONDENCE. fci 
F POETRY (Llynvi Davies, Gertrude Clowes, D. T. Jones, Muriel Lewis, R. R. ee p 
; a oe oe er eee ee utens 
i VOL. VI. No, 78. ill h 


h. | 
On Sale at all principal booksellers, 6d., by post 8d. Annual Subscription 7s. 6d. post free zz 
CARDIFF : THE WELSH OUTLOOK PRESS, 43 PENARTH ROAD. i l 


BUSINESS|| ww 
is HUMAN : ENGLISHWOMAN| ` 


The June Number contains the third of 
HERE is nothing very remarkable about the A A 
T wonderful prosess of “ IMPRESSIONS” dur- A Series of Articles 
ing recent months. - Every man and woman en- 
gaged in business is occupied with the problem 
of “find the way out.” facts and figures and 
comparative statistics have their place in the 
solution, but we also want that vital human 
Spark called ‘‘ IMPRESSIONS,” There is no known 
fact which cannot in argument be proved a lie, 
no figure or set of statistics which, according to 
the point of view, is demonstrably wrong. All 
that matters is the man himself. Given the 
right attitude of mind, this country can work 
wonders in commerce—without it we are doom- 
ed, For figures of finance, for records of export 
and import, for technicalities of organisation 
there are many admirable publications, 
§ ‘ Impressions ” devotes itself to FOLKS, and is 
| therefore the most interesting business magazine 

ff} in the world. 


Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN) 


The Articles include : = 
Recollections of : | => 


Mr. W. B. YEATS, 
Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Miss MARY KINGSLEY, 


etc. 


On sale at all Newsagents, or direct from the}, 

Offices of 
Subscription Price 10/- a year. 
Sample copy for six penny stamps. 


IMPRESSIONS, 


Price 1f- Pest Free 1/3 
46, King Street, Covent Garden London, W.C. 2 a sls 


Subscription Rates 15/ post free luxite 


When writing to Advertisers please mention ‘‘ The 


Review of Reviews. 
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—“ Pelmanists Preferred i 


THE NEW BUSINESS WATCHWORD. 


Striking letters continually being received from 
men and women of every type v nd calling reveal a 
most important trend of thought in business and pro- 
fessional circles. 

There is a strong and increasin 
business men generally to give re 
recognition to the efficiency of 


g tendency with 
ady and remunerative 


ambitious men and 
A women who have developed their mental powers by 
3 means of the’ famous Pelman Course. 
MAW Pelmanists are everywhere being chosen to occupy 
M. ) ei responsible, prominent, and well-paid positions in 
ancis) i LEAVE IT TO ME AND up-to-date, enterprising concerns, 
“$ Why Pelmanists Win Promotion. 
f | U x l l E A ahe are a bet of sound, practical reasons why + 
i 7 i oi Ree in 'Pelmanists preferred” is the watchword of : 
‘and you'll have things right ina ‘jiffy.’ No difficulty business worlds Ca ae 
Fo get it—the shop round the corner is sure to have it. If you are an employer, the man or woman you 
No difficulty to use it, its easy as kissing Aunty. It value most is he or she 
NCE. Rakes any job a simple one for amateurs—itsavesthe , —who does the best work in the least time. = 
sone a of the,‘ professional.’ When there’s mending to | —who can be relied upon in an emergency. 
"be douné—gas and water pipes—kitchen and household ee makea E E E 
‘utensils—tools of all kinds. Plumbers and Mechanics Akoa ttai AMAA: 
will have FLUXITE because it 


—who is accurate and resourceful, 


y —who has a never-failing memory. ; 
i S | M P i l F | E S You know that a man or woman who is true to these 
st free” 


standards is a capital asset to a business, and, naturally, 
r you seek the first possible opportunity of promoting 
S O B E R | N G. such a valuable employee. 

So | i : ae à i SA Well, that is just what is happenin in thousands 

mam The DES pensive FLUXITĘ Soldering Set savespesi of instances eoe the connie: Petr aries are 

cost in a very short time—lasts for years—is simple - winning their way to promotion by sheer force of 

and handy to use. Ask your Ironmonger or Hard- mental ability. The thorough scientific training of 
Ware Dealer to show you this Outfit. 


Pelmanism rapidly gives them the use of the full 
_ FLUXITE can be obtained in all Hardware and powers of the mental qualities essential to success. 
i AN | Ironmongery Storesin tins, costing 8d., 1/4 & 2/8. | But let Pelmanists speak for themselves, 
i GET A TIN TO-DAY. “Two Rises Already.” 
i 


“ I have been given another increase absolutely un- 
sought. This is the second such since I started Pelman- 
ising. Apart from this, my outlook is wider and keener, 
and I enjoy life more generally. Pelmanism is my best 
investment yet.” From, STUDENT €.13328. 


“The Chief’s Remark.” — 


“ I have just been rewarded with an increase of 
and also with the thanks of my chief. To quote his ” 
words : = 
“* You have much more than deserved it, as you have 
done splendidly of late?” STUDENT L. 25246. 


| To-day's Opportunity. 


You can study Pelmanism at any moment of the 
day, anywhere. It does not take up much of your 
time. Its cost is moderate, and even so can be paid 
in instalments if the student desires. ? 

To you, to-day, the Pelman Institute will send free : 
of cost: 5 

(1) A copy of “ Mind and Memory,” 46th Edition, s 

coniaining a full Synopsis of the New (1920) Pelma 
Course. 

(2) A Reprint of latest Report issued by “ Truth” o 

the work of the Pelman Institute. 3 ; : 

(3) A form entitling you to enrol for the full Course 

on reduced terms. a 
| Apply for che above to-day fo. the Pears 
ss 3 | 58, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
RUXITE SOLDERING SET | Gece Addes :— E A 
~ Bye tin small space Soldering Iron, 505, Fifth Avenue, New York City, U.S.A. 

fy “ite, Solder § Metal handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, | Building, Toronto, ‘Canada. i d 

Ai Pee etc., and full instructions. | Melbourne, Australia. Natal B. ¢ 
[CUXITE, Lro. “le Set post paid United Kingdom. | South Be Choupatty, Sea-Face, 

a. * “TA, Bevington Street, Bermondsey, England. | Bombay, India. : 
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Ribbons & Carbons. 


Model Universal Keyboard 10/6 each 
MSS. Copied. 


for Sel! Teaching Typing. post free. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements) 


RATE: 2d. per word. Minimum 5/- 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE, aition | 


650 pages, 5,000 illustrations, 5/6, postage paid anywhere. The 
only English catalogue in one volume containing full descriptions 
and prices, both unused and used, of all the World’s Postage 
Stamps.. Stamp Albums in great variety. Illustrated descriptive 
price list, in two parts, sent gratis and post free if you mention 
the “Review of Reviews.”—WHITFIELD KING & Co., IPSWICH. 


NATURE REVEALED —Planetary influence on future 

* events, Changes, Marriage, 
Legacies. Speculation and other inportant affairs of- life; send 
| birth date with ls. Order. Two years’ advice added.—PROF. 
MERCURY, WHITCHURCH, CARDIFF, 


Send for one.—TRIMNELL, The Herbalist, 144, 


2d. 
Established 1879. 


RICHMOND ROAD, CARDIFF. 


THE 


HANDSOME MEN —When slightly and smoothly tanned by 

« the sun men are always handsome, and 
women pretty. ‘‘Sunbronze” gives this tint. ‘‘Sunbronze”’ is 
a triumph of science, perfectly harmless; detection being quite 
impossible. Over 1,500 testimonials. Price 1s. 3d., 2s. 9d., and 
10s. 6d. Sent free from observation, direct from 157, CHURCH 
STREET, STOKE NEWINGTON, LONDON, N. 


ARISTOS, THE LEGIBLE SHORTHAND, Sy eo So's 


A. Janes, Parliamentary Reporter. Drudgery and disappoint- 
ment saved; sermons and lectures soon taken down; complete 
system, 2/-; primer, 9d. Address—A. Janes, 2, Downsland 
Villas, Icknield St., Dunstable, Beds. 


YOUR DESTINY.—4 Scientific Investigation into the forces’ 


$ controlling your destiny. Send full birth- 
date with 2/8 P.O. Extended readings at 5/-& 10/6. Include 
time and place of birth for latter. R. ROBERT RAYE, 97, Bron- 
desbury Villas, KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6. 


“READ YOUR OWN AND FRIEND'S CHARACTER,” 


exclusive Eastern method 3/6, Photo 1/6, Handwriting 1/3.— 
WALTER BALLARD, 71, GRACES ROAD, CAMBERWELL, LONDON;S.E. 5. 
FIGUREOLOGY Your capabilities, marriage, lucky stones, 

0 colours, years. Send birth date, month, 


year and sex, with 2/6 to “ EGYPTIAN,” 45, Oxror 
HYDE PARK. , 1 FORD TERRACE, 


“PATHS TO THE NEW POWER,’ —Pocket course 


iets p (complete), teachin 

mental virility, success-oompelling secrets, Tal Bates self: 
reliance, concentrativeness, physical regeneration. Send 2s. 8d. 
to-day.—TALISMAN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 22, HARROGATE. Est. 1903. 


“ SELE-CULTURE OF MIND AND MEMORY. — 


Complete, scientific, honest, practical and truthful. “ excels £4 
courses” says a reader. Price 4/- (postal order) prepaid. TAROK 
RAYCHOWDHURY, 53, Jaswant Buildings, JODHPUR, India. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


74, Chancery Lane, 


Hire, Buy, Exchange, Repair, and Sell All Makes of Typewriter, 
Duplicators, Adding Machines, 


64-PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND HOW TO USE | 


by correspon- 


STAMMERING EFFECTUALLY CURED. 3y,comespon: 


sonally.—N. H. Mason, 30 CLARENDON_VILLAS, HOVE, Sussex, 
Established 1876. 
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And at 92, Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Write for Bargain List 12. | Holborn 4810 


AICHO 


Jhe HAIR GROWER 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2/9, 4/6 
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EVERY. 


SUFFERING FROM NERVOUS and PHYSIC 
DEBILITY should send fora valuable Pamphlet explainiy 
how all Nervous and Organic Derangements and Varicocy 
may be successfully treated without stomach medicatia 
The method is easy and pleasant, and will effect a perf 
and permanent cure. Sent in plain sealed envelope 

free for 2 stamps. R. R. NORTON, 59 and 60 Chance 
Lane, London. Over 40 years’ continuous success. 


The standard 


The 


surest 


and quickest remedy for 
remedy for > over 40 years, | 
Catarrh, or- 
dinary Colds 


Chemists 


and Asthma- 
4s. 3d. a tin, 


tic Troubles. 


HALF A CENTURY REPUTATION. | 


Dr, LE CLERC'S FAK xb i 


LIVER AND KIDNË 


Invaluable for diseases of these important organs, gravel, 
the back, gout, rheumatism, &c. Price 3s., leading chemi 
post free, Dr. Le Clerc Medicine Co., Haverstock Road M 
London. Depots: Paris: 12, Rue Castiglione. New Yol 
Beekman Street. Toronto: Lymans, Ltd. Australia: © 
Bros., Sydney, Brisbane. New Zealand Drug Co, Lidui) 
land, Christchurch, Dunedin, Wellington. India: B. K. #1 
Co., Calcutta. 3 
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VITAL POWER 


OF THE HUMAN BODY. IT CAN BE REGAINED. 


sid. 1884 The force that runs the human machine is stored in the nerves. This nervous energy, 
ur lines), A s it is called, is only another name for electricity. If any organ of your body is weak 
—e; A RAG Ue a 20d inactive, it means that the nerves which control it lack power. 
Ú ANANN A m wey, This must be restored before the affected part can perform its 
À ue i We proper functions. It does no good to take drugs for such a con- 
) Í > ee dition as this. You can only effect a cure by replacing the energy 
q that has been lost. Drugs are poison—electricity is life. 
i Saturate your nerves with a glowing current from the “ Ajax” 
i Body Battery for an hour each day. The weak organs will 
j respond to its influence in the same way that an electric motor 
ge starts whirling as soon as the power is turned on. 


The “ Ajax ” is a self-charged body battery which generates a steady, 
unbroken stream of galvanic electricity and infuses it into the nerves in 
just the right volume. It builds up vitality and strength, and cures all 
ailments resulting from a debilitated state of the nerves and vital organs, 
Men who suffer from failing vitality, debility, or any of the usual weak- 
nesses, will find that the “ Ajax” Body Battery, together with electric 


AN 


PHYSIC suspensory attachment, will quickly put them into good condition, 

et explainig It is a natural remedy, and those who have used it will tell you that it 
a vang does all we claim for it. 

sct pate THIS IS FREE. 

30 Chaney We'll send your our Free Book, closely sealed, which tells all about the battery, how it cures, 
) success, 1 and what it does, together with full information concerning the treatment. . This hook is illus- 


———— trated and explains many things you should know about the cause and cure of disease, Ij you 
H . want to be the man Nature intended you to be, send for the book at once, if you cannot call at 
eS the Institute for a free test of this wonderful Battery. AJAX, LD. 


LECTRIC INSTITUTE (Dept. 109), 25, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON,.E.C. 1. 


zu] THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


40 years. | Counded by W. T. STEAD. 

Itall | This Popular Illustrated Monthly, Price One Shilling net, can be obtained from Booksellers, 

iemists || Bookstalls, and Newsagents all over the Kingdom. If desired it can be posted from the 
| Publishing Office to any part of the world. 


ORDER FORMS FOR “ THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


Subscription Order Form (for Publishing Office) | Newsagents’ or Booksellers Order Form. 
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Proprietor: E. L. STEAD. 


( STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE 


US HOME OF CHEAP, INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE - 


Manager : E. W. STEAD. 


ji 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK OF STORIES. 


In stiff coloured covers, Price 1s.; post free 1s. 3d. 
This volume, containing thirty-two short stories and thirty-six illustrations, is a fascinating book that y 


are cleverly drawn. 


A PRESENTATION EDITION has been prepared, bound in cloth boards, at 2s. 6d. - 


-5 post free Qs, 104 


This makes an ideal gift-book, and for school prizes or birthday remembrances wil! be found hard to beat, 
— Se 


’ . . 
Stead’s Masterpiece Library. 
In stiff coloured covers, Price 6d. ; post free 8d, 
The Story of a Donkey. ‘This interesting story of a 
donkey is re-told and adapted for British boys 
and girls from the French of Mme. La Comtesse 
de Ségur. Forty-nine pictures. 


interest young people of all ages on holiday or at the fireside. The reading matter is entertaining ; the A 
| 
| 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sindbad the Sailor- 
This famous story from “ The Arabian Nights ” 
has been carefully. edited for. children. Fifty- 
nine pictures. 


The Story of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. This 
fine story, from “ The Arabian Nights ” has been 
carefully edited for children. Fifty-nine pictures 


Some Fairy Tales of the Ancient Greeks. These tales 
are cleverly adapted by Marion Adams, and will 
be most useful as an introduction to a deeper 
study of Greek literature, Twenty-seven pictures, 


Fairy Tales from China. This fairy-tale book of 
China will show our children that the Chinese are 
very much like themselves in their liking for 
stories. Fifty-four pictures. 


Saint George of Merrie England. Stories of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom and their 
daring deeds. This book has been arranged for 
school teading by Robert S. Wood, and it is 
highly instructive. Thirty-seven pictures, 


eagerly read by those who get this book. 
pictures. ; 


“WHOLESOME STUFF.” 
STEAD’S CATALOGUE.— The y 


E Manager of Stead’, ishing E ; ing that! 
new edition of STEAD’S DESCRIPTIVE and CLASSIPIND ng (OCH Gee ae | 


who apply for it. This Catalogue is compile: 
worth having and consulting, 
description of the books mentioned. Would 
a postcard to Ę. W. STEAD, (Catalo 
INGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2, 

STEAD’S BOOK ROOM : 
Room at Bank Buildings, Kingsway, and exami 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturdays from 9 to 1 
access to residents in and around Lon 


When writing to Advertisers please mention ‘The Review of Reviews.” 


—The Church Family Newspaper. 


í d on novel lines, and 
It is not merely a formal list ; 


you like a copy ? D 
gue Department), Manager of Stead’s Publishing House, BANK BUIL a | 
Orders and remittances to same address. 


So as eR CS 
AN INVITATION.— Readers of 


ne at leisure the numerous books on sale. 


2. Situated centrally, near the Stoll Picture House, the room is easy °, k 
and a don or visitors from the Provinces. 
convenience, so too will visitors from abroad, who are cordia 
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Life Stories of Great Men. 
In stiff coloured covers, Price 6d. ; post free a 


The Story of Shakespeare. Steeped in Shakespeari:, 
lore, Mr. Johu Booth has produced a book whi 
grown-up folk will treasure for its informati 
and which is yet so simply and delightful; 
written that school children will rejoice in th 
word-pictures given of Shakespeare and tk 
times in which he lived ‘There is an outline ma 
of the London of Shakespeare’s time. Elev 
pictures. | 

The Life-Story of Robert Louis Stevenson. Th 
adventures in the life of the great story-writa, 
simply told by Jenny Vulcan. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. Here is an interestin, 
and instructive outline picture of the rise ti 
greatness of one of the greatest men in the world: 
history. Norman Croom-Johnson, LL.B., the 
writer of the book, clearly shows what kind o 
man Lincoln was, and why he is the hero of the 
United States. Ten pictures. i 

The Life-Story of Charles Dickens. This account) 
by Norman Croom-Johnson of the well-belovel 
author of the nineteenth century makes good 
reading. i 
his birth at Portsmouth in 1812 until his death a 

Ten pictures. 

The Story of Nelson. This story of our nations 
hero must appeal to every British boy and ginl 
Mr. Hopcroft tells it here with force, simplicity 
and eloquence. By word and picture he so des 
cribes the ships of the period, our men and thel 
difficulties, that his readers will be able to realizi 


as never before the greatness of Nelson. Tweltll 
pictures, A 


ALOGUE will be forwarded post free, tonil 
it is probably unique; it certainly 1s YA 
it contains a carefully and accurately writt a 
If so, please send your name and address 9% 


this advertisement are invited tc visit our Book f 
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THE FINANCIAL WEAK NERVES 


REVIEW REVIEWS ELECTRICITY THE NATURAL REMEDY 


JUNE ISSUE. 
—— 


Contents :— 


HYGIENE OF THE PUBLIC MIND. 


? N ; pie Weak nerves lead to all sorts of functional dis ri 
=A mao W. Saleeby, M.D., PZ S., F.R.S. Edin. plentiful supply of Nerve Force tie Beie TO AN 
| ONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE ae function is diminished or impaired. Lacking Neve 
| a jy + a TCC: 
I| ESSERAL AMERICAS. | 
f CED 2 Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. | ae blood travels slowly in its channels. ` 
fIT-SHARING snp CO-PARTNERSHIP. f | —It is imperfectly oxygenated. 
< that e PROFIT-SHAR Herbert W. Jordan | —Food is undigested and not assimilated. 
P : TORS—WISE AND OTHERWISE. | —Elimination of waste matter is insufficient. 
e Pictur INVESTORS—W R. Stiles Se. EROS | —The blood becomes tainted with poisonous matter. 
| A z PROFITS UNDER A —There is in-nutrition or mal-nutrition, 
2s, 10 INCOME: AND PROI E ORES E —The brain is incapable of great or sustained effort, 
eat, | PO E hR ENCY AND TS oar ATION. =: f | — The whole tide of life in the body is tow. 
GOLD, SE ONDOEN CA | 
1 2ESPONDENCH: Jesse Quail, F.J.1. | i This book will ibe sent 
6 RRES Bb a: ve ree without cash o 
ora TATION AT. LFINANCIAT, | obligation, It will Gs y 
free ai L nt INFORMATION. | you how you can 


pass from ill-health 
| fo health and 
| strength. 


All Readers are entitled to free information 
regarding investment securities. 
A Specimen Copy will be sent Free on application, 


ightfulh 

e in ta L/= net. 

and t On Sale at all Bookstalls. 
—4— 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
6, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


All the functions being imperfectly performed, there begins a state 
of anarchy in the body. The stomach rebels and there is Indiges- 
tion. The liver “strikes” and there is a Sluggish Liver or 
b €e b u C b n Biliousness. The kidneys fail, and there are Urie Acid Disorders, x 
t m a including Rheumatism and Gout. Even the brain becomes 


affected, resulting in Insomnia, Brain Fag, and other Mental and 
Nervous Troubles. 


A Monthly Magazine and Review. 


accel Electricity Restores Nerve Force. 


Delovet: “FSR LRP ARAL UR LR RL AR UR Ung ep Ur It is not drugs nor medicine that can replace this deficiency o? 
es go Nerve Force. These can only coerce or coax overworked and 
SOME OF TH NTEN INE enfeebled organs into temporary functional activity. Electricity 

a, aal ar E CONTENTS EORSIONE: is the natural co-equivalent as human Nerve Force, and 
lea i ATISTICAL POSITION OF THE 7 7 the success of the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment is 
ANGLICAN 5 Prik Stl a : 

oP MMUNION IN THE SELF-GOVERNING PARTS wholly due to the fact that it restores lost Nerve Force by the 


BRITISH EMPIRE, AND THE UNITED most scientific and successful method. 


ation! | STATES co AMS 


. RICA. By the Rey. T. J. Pulvertaft. 
ish A a z 
motel LAMBETH AND UNITY Curative Electricity in Your Home. 
A a Ő 
so ao 5 By the Rev. A. W. Greenup, D.D. You can wear the Pulvermacher Appian to your pe 
dt SOME laily or even while asleep. Although powerfully electrical, they 
ii Drian TER-DAY HERESIES. III. Christadel- R no shock to the system, but gently and steadily pour a con- 
ue By the Rev, F. Mellows, M.A. tinuous and curative flow of electricity into all the nerve centres, 
MEMORIE S Ol The whole nervous system responds quickly and sympathetically, 
India OF CANON CHRISTOPHER. Ill. In and immediately all the functions of the body begin to be per- 
3 By the Rey. w. H. Griffith T. homas, D.D. formed healthfully, easily, and with their natural vigour. 
A z . . ” 
THE CERN DEVELOPMENT IN THE STUDY OF Write for this “ Guide to Health and Strength” to-day. : 
thats) K NEW TESTAMENT. II. If your nerves are weak, 
` to al! 8 By the Rev. F. W. E. Wagner, D.D. If your digestion is poor, 
2 weli STUDIE 3 
is we SIN TEXTS. Iv. If your liver is sluggish, 
writtel B g If you are constipated, x 
ress oF ccs tae y the Rev. Harrington C. Lees. If you have Rheumatism or Gout, 
UILY SERRA LR oar If you are easily tired and depressed, 
Monthly lie g Stitt H LALR If you lack confidence or will-power, 
T ubscription | 0l- per annum, post free | or if you are in any way “ below par,” “ run down,” or ailing, 
r Book HE CHU you will find the secret of health in its pages. 
$ 4 RCH BOO Post to the Superintendent, Pulyermacher Electrotogical Institute, 
from) 82 5 
asy. off) > VI CT OR Ltd., 24, Vulcan House, 56, I.udgate Hill, London, E.0.4, 3 
: greal IA STRE ET, S.W. 1 Those who can do so are cordially invited to call tor a personal 
; and free consultation upon their health trouble, EEE 
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Be independent 
of other 
people’s pens. 


aR 


Waterman's Ideal enables you to 
write anywhere. It makes you in- 
dependent of other people’s pens 
and other people’s ink wells. Buy 
one before you go away—or get 
one at your holiday resort. You 
will find it simply indispensable 
and a real pleasure to use. 
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E AL ET 


Fountam Pen 


vo. 12, ‘‘Regular,’”’ 12s. 6d.;#No. 42, “Safety.” extra large ink capacity, at 42s, ód. _ Presenta- 
i We tee saat ss at 17s. 6d; tion pens in silverand gold. Nibs to suit all hands 
Also sce No. 54, “ Self-Filling,” with extra large | (exchanged gratis if not right). OfStationers and 
nib, at 22s. 6d., and No. 58, “Self-Filling,” with Jewellers everywhere. Write for illustrated list to 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, Chefen Correr Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. | 
‘Nothing better could be wished for.’— British Weekly, |, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides.’ — Daily Chronicle. | 


VISITORS to LONDON (and RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 
DARLINGTON'S 


LONDON & ENVIRONS} 


By E, C. COOK and Sir ED. T. COOK. i 
6th Edition Revised. 10s. f, 
30 Maps and Plans. 100 Illustrations. 
, Very emphatically tops’ them all.’—Daily Graphic. 
“A brilliant book. —Times. 
‘ Particularly good.’ —Academy. 
‘Best Handbook to London ever issued.’—Liverpool | 
Datly Post. 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 6s. 
PARIS. LYONS, and the RIVIERA. 
60 lustrations, Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 
: NORTH WALES. 
100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. . 
2EVON AND CORNWALL. f 
0 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4s. ai 
NORTH DEVON & NORTH CORNWALL, 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4s. 
SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL 
1HE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK, and 
Hotels of the World. 2s. -o 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & co. 
London: SIMPKIN’S. 5 
New York and Paris: BRENTANO’S. : 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALIS and all BOOKSELLER 


Beautiful Photo; 
Sweden, Denmark, 


V Gazelte 


Founded in 1860 by 
Sir WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
:— of The Times,— 


In 1917 it incorporated “The Broad Arrow” 
and “The Naval and Military Gazette.” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY - - SIXPENCE 


The circulation is world-wide: it is to be 
found on the table of all principal Clubs Regi- 
mental Messes, and in His Majesty’s Ships in 
commission. lt circulates, too, in all the Govern- 
ment Offices and Establishments connected with 
the Services at home and abroad. It is read 
extensively by Officers of all Foreign Services, 
and it is supplied direct to the heads of a number 
of Foreign Governments and public institutions. 

The ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE appeals 
directly to a class which is reached by no other 
means. It is an exceptionally good medium for 
high-class advertisements. 3 


Specimen Copy and Rates on Application. 


Nunu" 


KX 


N 


. ‘ Offices: : i 
22 , Essex. Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Manager, MR. S. R, LE MARE, 23, Paternoster 
(Telephone : City 9107). 


Books of the Month : 


Problems of Population and Parenthyog 


Gambetta ... eae ee <a 


Turning Over New Leaves ... ae 


Telephone: Central i410. 


The Editor will not be responsible for any MSS. submitted to him unless by arrangement. Hey 
advise any writer who submits work to preserve a copy. z 
Ii any difficulty is experienced in obtaining the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, the Publish 

be obliged if readers will at once communicate with him, 


Readers wishing to bind the REVIEW OF REVIEWS may obtain Title-page and full Inj 
; December, 1919, by sending three penny stamps to the Office, 
bound Volumes of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS (priorto 1916) can be obtained from our Publi 
Volume 60, bound in cloth, price 9/6 net; post free 10/- ; abroad, 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS can be posted te any address for One Year fos°14/6, 
Subscription jor Canada only is 13/6.) Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission to Canali 
Newfoundland by Magazine Post. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS RESIDING ABROAD. X 

Ij subscribers in renewing their subscriptions to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will kind} 
when forwarding Money Orders it will greatly facilitate the work in the Subscription Depa 


Vol. LX., July to 


Office ; Prices on application. 


Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific discovery with 
automatic air cusbions that draws the broken parts 
together, and binds them as you woulda broken limb, 
It absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and never 
slips. Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the bedy without chafing or hurting 
We make it to your measure, and sendit to you on a 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
and we have put our priceso low that anybody, rich or 
poor, cn buyit, Remember,we make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn't satisfy you,you send it back to us,and we 
willrefund your money. That is the way we do business—always abso- 
Intely on the square—and we have sold to thousands of people this way 
for the past ten years. Remember,we use no salves, no harness, no lies, 
nofakes. We just give you astraight business deal ata reasonable price. 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., ” "jar" 
(1556) 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
Ss 


Illustrated 
Booklet. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
«BLUE 


‘For Breakfast & after Dinner 


A Gallon of Pet 
| for 2d. 


PETRONITE has caused a sensation in th 
using world and its use is being insisted on by 
Contractors, Owner-drivers, and users of hig 
ed cars to whom saving in petrol consumi 


essential. 
PETRONITE 


nearly doubles the driving and lasting power 


PETRONITE makes a gallon of Petrol nearly equa! j 
gallon of inferior spirit superior to one of A.1, quality 
which has once keen PETRONISED retains its stren 
length of time. 5 


PETRONITE ensures greater cleanliness in your oF 
minimises Carkon deposit whilst enabling you to 
your petro! bill. 


PETRONITE is concentrated power. It does not i 
ett ciency of your ignition, it is perfectly harmless 
sediment, whilst its money saving effect is c4 
whether used in the 2} h.p. 2-stroke or in the 12-cyl# 


Engine. 5 
TRY IT AT ONCE. | 


As a special inducement to encourage you to con a 
of the marvellous efficiency of this Petrol 54 
Licencees have decided to send a full size 


5s. Box for 3s. 6d. 


(a box is sufficient to treat 50 gallons of petrol), to a f, 

“The Re-ciew of Reviews” provided the order is ™ 
the next few days. 

5 Boxes for 15s. 


Write to-day enclosing P.O. y 


The PETRONITE Laboratories “ 
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Fino cane J FRIENDS, 

fay | CLERKS & 
“UNDERMEN- 
LEND US 
YOUR EAR! 


When next one of the responsible 


£1,000-A-YEAR POSTS 


becomes available—wiy not ensure 
that YOUR name shall be one of 
the first to receive consideration ? 

Compel attention forYOUR qual. fications 
by straightaway taking a curse of 
SPECIALISED SPARE-TIME STUDY 
under the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE— 
the Varsity of Secretarial and Account- 
ancy Training. 


| SECRETARYSHIP 
ACCOUNTANCY 
* BANKING" 
= COMMERCE » 


Although n w, perhaps, an “Ordinary 
Clerk”? only, there is no reason why YOU 
should ae aspire successfully to alltain 
to the simnmit of your secret ambitions, 
given the right course of TRAINING in, 
say, ACCOUNTA 7, SECRETARYSHIP. 
or COSTING—the basic piojessions of 


. Modern Commerce. 


It is impossible lo oblain elsewhere the 
equivalent of the INDIVIDUAL POSTAL 
TRAINING provided by the METROPOLL- 
TAN COLLEGE, wider the VOST HIGHLY 
QUALIFIED STAFF IN THE KINGDOM, 
comprising many Final Honoursmen, 
Chartered Accountants and Barristers-al- 
Law. This training: has proved itself to 
be thenomenally successful, and may be 
taken in leisure time without trespassing 
on business hours, 


Striking Examination Results 19:9. 


Metropolitan College Students 

carry all bef.re them. 
Society of Incorporated f£ccountants 
and Auditors. 


Ioo per cent. successes, Final ixan. 
Ist Place, Inter. exam. 


London Association of Accountants. 
1st, 2nd and 3rd Places, Final exam. 
42 per cent. of the entire Final Pass List. 
Ist Place, litter. exam. 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
Ist Place, Final exam. 
Ist Place, Inter. exam. 
63 per cent. of the entire Pass List. 
Largest number of successes ever ob- 
tained by any institution. 
Incorporated Secretaries’ Association. 
Istand 2 d Places, Final exami. 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Places, Inter. exam. 
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Lonxpon, June Tth, 1920. not made large concessions to the national 
ER: traditions of Russia when they appealed 
Negotiations The beginning of June to the whole people to aid them in their 
T swith may mark a turning fight against armies which were subsidised 
Russia point in the resettle- from abroad. For that reason, uncon- 
` ment of Europe, and sciously and indirectly, Koltchak and 
the mission of M. Krassin and his 


colleagues to London to discuss the 
. resumption cf trade between Russia and 
the Allies is the most hopeful event in 
the history of Russia since the beginning 
of the Russian Revolution. We say this 
with no sense of satisfaction at the per- 
sonal triumph of the Bolshevik leaders 
over their opponents in Russia, who have 
in the main had our sympathy in their 
protracted endeavour to re-establish con- 
stitutional government in Russia, and to 
overthrow the band of Anarchists who 
have maintained themselves in power by 
the exercise of a ruthless policy of 
Massacre and starvation whenever any- 
attempt was made to control them. By 
Superior crganisation, tireless energy, and 
a fixed determination of purpose, the 
olshevik Government has succeeded in 
cleating every one of its enemies in turn, 

. and now reigns with undisputed dominion 
3. ae ee whole of Russia in Europe, and 
aense provinces of Siberia. During 

ae past year, in consolidating their 

ernment of the country, they have 
to repudiate in turn almost 


| ww | 


Sune RAS oes PR 


TENT 


en obliged 


4 ° experiments that they originally 
C. ) ädvocated as indispensable principles “2 


S establishment f ti 
` 2 Soe ; or the fantastic 
| fae Republic. Their victories over 

l could a Koltchak and General Denikin 

1919, | not ever have been won if they had 

al e mitigated the wild extravagances of 
a Ir original 


programme, and if they had 


‘ment by its results, and 


Denikin have thus undermined the power 
ot Bolshevism, and have gradually trans- 7 
iormed the Moscow Government, under 
pressure irom without, into something 
approaching a popular national govern- 
ment of Russia. In the new Russia one 
of the most autstanding figures is General 
Brussiloff, who led the Russian armies 
that finally overthrew General Denikin, 
and has rallied around him all classes of Z 
the population in the defence of Russia Best 
égainst Polish aggression. Jae 


A new Russia has been 
slowly coming to life 
during the past year, 
but the transformation 
is by no means yet complete. Cosmo- 
politan Anarchists like Trotsky, Litvinoff, 
and Pieters, celebrated for his part in the 
famous Sidney Street ‘‘ siege ”’ before 
the war, still hold the most importan 
offices in the Moscow Soviet. But 
lapse of time has brought with it a grad 
and growing revival of hope and 
confidence ‘in the mass of the pe 
Left with no foreign enemies to fac 
Bolsheviks must justify their own, 

ean no 


The Birth 
of a 
New Russia. 


blame their failure to m 
end to avert famine upon t 
the necessity of raising arn 
foreign enemies. _ 
mobilised her army 
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diminished. With the return of peace, sistently deceived the publie by pretend. 


representative government cannot long be 
deferred, and the new hope of a real 
peace throughout Europe has arisen from 
the fact that Russia has no longer any 
justification for maintaining an enormous 
army. The more quickly normal condi- 
tions can be restored throughout Russia, 
the more surely must the Russian 
Government fall into line with the other 
civilised governments. The one way ot 
overthrowing Bolshevism is to make 
Russia prosperous again. Those who are 
still denouncing the Government in this 
country for entering into negotiations with 
the Bolshevik envoys are merely helping 
to prolong the life of the Moscow Soviet 
in its present form. The decision to 
receive M. Krassin and his colleagues was 
not taken by this country alone. So 
early as January 16th, even before M. 
Clemenceau had left the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the Allies decided jointly to permit 
trade with Russia, and this decision was 
repeated again on February 24th at a 
further meeting of the Supreme Council 
iu London. It was decided then that 
trade relations with Russia were to be 
resumed at once, but that all trade must 
be conducted through the Russian Co- 
operative Societies. Whether the 
Supreme Council were genuine or not at 
the outset in their ostensible intention to 
trade with Russia without any dealings 
with the Bolshevik Government, can only 
be guessed. At any rate, the Bolsheviks 
quickly defeated any such manceuvres by 
at once taking over the entire co-operative 
organisation and converting it into a 
government department under their own 
control. This fact was well-known to all 
the Foreign Offices, when the San Remo 
Conference last month decided to invite 
M. Krassin to London to confer with a 
specially appointed committee comprising 
representatives of all the principal Allies. 


Our own complaint 

raS against the Government 
Prevacicnuonce: not that they have 
i opened their eyes to 

the obvious consequences of recent events, 
and have recognised that the Bolshevik 
Government must henceforth be reckoned 
as one of the most important Govern- 
ments of Europe, established ab least as 
firmly as any of the Central European 
Governments, but that they have per- 


ez 
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ing that they would not negotiate with 
Russia while they were, in fact, taking 
steps week by week to resume trade 
negotiations, in flat contradiction to the 
professions of uncompromising hostility 
which Mr. Bonar Law and the Prime 
Minister repeatedly made in the House 
of Commons. The insistence upon the 
statement that trade was to be confined 
to the Russian Co-operatives was obvi- 
ously intended to mislead public opinion, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s latest explanations 
of the real significance of M. Krassin’s 
visit are equally insincere. Instead of 
proclaiming openly that his Government 
has come to the conclusion that the 
Bolsheviks must be recognised and that 
trade with Russia must be revived, he 
tries to keep up the pretence that he has 
pursued a persistent policy all along. 
Consequently, each stage in the negotia- 
tions has been marked by a deliberate mis- 
representation of the previous decisions, 
and a refusal to state the reasons upon 
which the new policy of negotiating with 
the Bolsheviks is based. For ourselves, 
we are convinced that negotiation with 
Russia is not only desirable but urgently 
necessary in the interests of any stable 
settlement of Europe, and we believe that 
the Government takes the same view. 
Why then, cannot the public be told 
openly what the real policy of the 
Government is? Instead of candour, we 
have been treated first to the ridiculous 
prevarication about the Co-operative 
Societies, which the Government knew 
quite well to be under Bolshevik control, 
and subsequently‘ to most explicit assur- 
ances. that M. Krassin would not be 
allowed to discuss any questions other { 
than those relating to trade, and that his 
status would be merely that of a com- 
mercial agent. Mr. Lloyd George now 
informs the House of Commons that M- 
Krassin, who is the Minister of Transpo 
in the Moscow Soviet, and one of the | 
most important of its members, is 2 | 
London “‘ acting in the name and under 

the authority of the Soviet Government, i 


Now that i highly 
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[make Peace. the Prime Minister, j 
is to be hoped that a full and cand 
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petween the British and Soviet Govern- 
A will take place. ‘Equally, we 
Hote that the Government will take 


the public into its confidence, and 
rely upon the support of _ public 
opinion for whatever decision it may 
make. Mr. Lloyd George has explained 
that he is trying to secure the 


release of all British prisoners in Russia 
as the first essential condition of any 
resumption of trade. _ There are much 
more important questions at stake than 
the liberation of the few hundred British 
men and women who are now in Russia 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Pieters, of 
Sidney Street. Russia is even still 
involved in two wars, each of which must 
re-act with fearful severity upon the pros- 
pects of resettlement in Kurope. On her 
Western front, she is engaged in defend- 
ing her territory from invasion by the 
Polish arm and in the defence which 
she has organised under General “Brussi- 
loff, the hero of Russia’s greatest offensive 
against Germany during the war, she has 
the sympathy of all Western civilisation 
en her side. But on her South-Eastern 
frontiers, the Bolsheviks have undertaken 
a totally different campaign with the 
object of joining forces with the Young 
Turks under Mustapha Kemal and threat. 
ening our position in Persia. 
war of defence, the other is an Imperial- 
istic campaign undertaken in furtherance 
of the Bolshevik gospel of “ World 
Empire or Downfall.” 


e 


Poland and the Lord Robert Cecil, on 


League of behalf of the League of 
Nati Nations Union, drew 
ations. 3 1 
ers the attention of the 
oe to the: Polish) oo of 
‘ussa nearly a month ago, and 
received a reply from Lord Curzon 
=. evasive and so tortuous that we 


ie tempted to despair of any sign 
ae the present Government would ever 
thant’ faithfully to its solemn pledges te 
ae eee of Nations. The funda- 
was b, Tope -upon which the League 
all he cy t was the formal recognition by 
th eons which signed the Covenant, 
futur ars were to be prevented in the 
ee oe hey must all agree to refer their 
supreme oes to arbitration before a 
they international tribunal, and that 
“ Must regard themselves as respon- 
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sible individually and collectively, far 


preventing any single nation from declar- 
ing war against its neighbours until every 
means of peaceful settlement had first 
been tried. The Treaty of Versailles was 
founded upon the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. Such moral authority as it 
has ever possessed had to depend upoan 
this solemn undertaking by all the Powers 
that signed it, that they would be pre- 
pared to reconsider any injustice that the 
Treaty might contain, and that they really 
intended to abide by their promise to 
carry out the Treaty in an impartial 
spirit, and see that no country attempted 
ta annex territories which were not 
granted to it under its provisions. Yet 
there is no doubt at all as to the character 
of the war which Poland has now under- 
taken against Russia. Its avowed object 
is to secure by military conquest terri- 
tcries in Russia to which Poland laid claim 
unsuccessfully at Versailles. The Poles 
are perfectly entitled te consider that the 
Treaty cf Versailles is not a final settle- 
ment, and to bring their case before the : 
League of Nations for revision. But as 
a signatory to the Peace Treaty, and an 
original rnember of the League of Nations, 
Poland has made two solemn pledges to 
the rest of the world, which she is now 
violating flagrantly. She is pledged to 
abide by the Peace ‘Treaty in its present 
form until it is revised, and still more, she 
is pledged not only to abstain from war 
against her neighbours but to assist in 
punishing any nation that declares war 
without having given due notice to the 
League of Nations. ce 


That second pledge 
Is the League places an equally defi- 
only a Sham ? nite responsibility upon 

every member of the 
League, but no attempt whatever has yet 
been made by any of the principal 
members of the League of Nations — 
Council to carry-it out. Lord Robert 
Cecil, on behalf of the unofficial League 
of Nations Union, sent a formal request 
Lord Curzon as our Minister for Forei 
Affairs and an actual member of — 


of the British Government to 

meeting of the Council of the | 
cence to take the necessary 
recall the Poles from th 
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mvagion of Russia, upon which they had 
embarked, Lord Curzon merely replied 
with the specious argument that the 
Polish invasion was no more than a new 
phase of the unended war between Poland 
and Russia, and that there was no occa- 
sion for the Great Powers to intervene. 
Lord Robert Cecil’s letter had pointed 
out the obvious truth that, whether the 
Poles succeed or fail in their military 
adventure, the result could only be to set 
back for many months the economic 
recovery of Central and Eastern Europe, 
and to involve a renewal of the devasta- 
tion of Poland and Western Russia, with 
untold misery and loss of life to their 
inhabitants. But the Foreign -Office 
apparently refuses to take such facts into 
consideration, and Lord Curzon’s reply 
might have been written a hundred years 
ago, for its total lack of any perception 
ot the universal popular desire among all 
the democracies for a practical applica- 
tion of the League of Nations Covenant. 
His letter would perhaps have been 
couched in different terms if he had 
anticipated that it would be made public, 
tut Lord Robert Cecil has added greatly 
to his claims upon the gratitude and 
esteem of this country by revealing this 
further proof of the official attitude of our 
Foreign Office towards the responsibilities 
of peace and war. He has raised the 
question once and for all, of whether or 
not the League of Nations is to be a 
reality or a sham. It has become more 
clear than eyer that if the League of 
Nations is to have any effective influence 
upon the destinies of Europe, its driving 
force will have to come from a spon- 

‘neous agitation by the peoples them- 
selves that shall keep their Governments 
to their pledges. But if the League of 
Nations is to be a dominating force in the 
public affairs of the world, its influence 
must be applied impartially in every 
direction. The two wars in which 
Russia. is now engaged, are opposite 
examples of the manner in which the 
Covenant could operate for peace. The 
Supreme Council could have put an end 
to all talk of an invasion by Poland by 
making clear its intention of cutting off 
all supplies and credits from Poland if she 
declared war. But by its readiness to 
connive at Polish aggression so long as 
there appeared to be a chance of its suc- 
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cess, itis no longer in a position to say tel 
the Bolsheviks, plainly and forcibly, an} 


without being open to any charge of dis, t 
honesty, that it will help them against a 
Poland if théy will themselves behave t 
peacefully in the Middle East. f 
: P 
Mr. Lloyd Georg 1 
Mr. Lloyd chief task must bea 
George aS persuade the Bolsheyik, 
Peace-Maker. 4, demilitarise Rus 
and to abandon their plans fir an exten. 
sion of Bolshevism throughout the East 2 
Their co-operation with the Young Turk F 
in Asia Minor has already practically i 
reduced the Treaty with Turkey to 4 tl 
farce. Mustapha Kemal’s forces aw i 
already within thirty miles of Constanti. k 
nople at onè point, and within fifty miles k 
elsewhere, and there is no army available Ý 
to subdue them. By making the Turkish i 
Treaty so severe that it could never be r 
enforced, while allowing the Turks üp 4; 
remain in Constantinople, the Allies have a 
cnly destroyed all their own labours and]  ;, 
given new strength to the Young Turksa! p; 
the leaders of a Turkish Nationalis) ji 
revival. If the Bolsheviks can maintain) jy, 
their influence unimpaired in Moscow, ie 
they may yet extend the overthrow d) at 
constitutional government and gather) >] 
further power into their own hands by) &i 
skilful management of revolutions and by) th 
supplying their own picked organisers f at 
form provisional revolutionary Gove) in 
ments throughout all the Middle Hastan!) It, 
a great part of Eastern Europe. The) pa 
cutcome of Mr. Lloyd George’s negotia] po 
tions with M. Krassin will largely deter) th 
mine the result. If Russia is to geto) th 
her feet again, then the revival of the ol on 
Russia will undermine the autocrat} N. 
power of the Soviet, which has bemi to 
hitherto able to disregard all that steady) Th 
ing pressure of public opinion, and) Tr 
traditions which restricted the theoretic?) th 
autocracy of the Tsardom. If Russia? sty 
still kept in a ferment, or if Poland Spe 
allowed to pursue an attack upon Russ the 
which can only result in her own milita) an 
ecllapse, then the Bolsheviks will h reg 
new lease of life and will be able tos au 
anarchy still further throughout © ie 
civilised world.. If the present op ai 
tunity of resuming trade with Russia ti A. 
not taken, then the reconstruction to 
Europe must wait still longer, until e il, 
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] Say te 


y, an] Bolsheviks have been given time to 
of dis, Ue mplish their aims of world revolu- 
against ae or until the e Council is 
behave i teed by the logic consent ty 


help Russia to regain her place in Europe. 


corge’s Labour’s Once again the difficul- 
be to Refusal to ties of the Bolshevik 
shevils Transport (‘iovernment have pro-. 
Russi Munitions. duced important 
ae reactions upor Lal ( u in this country. 
An EE The Dockers’ Union has flatly refused to 
Turks kandle munitions that have been lying in 
ctically We London doc! ist year and were 
y toy now being ship] Peland for use in 
es ati the offensive against Russia. The 
stanti- Government, having sold them a year ago 
y mile; to Poland, canr airly be held respon- 
ailabl sible for the use to which they are now 
urkish put. But the deckers were sufficiently 
ver be justified in the line that they adopted. A 
rks fp similar situation arose almost immedi- 
s have | ately afterwards in connection with th= 
ws and | transport of muniticns to Iréland, which 


urks a 
onalist | 
aintain | 


has led to an extremely interesting con- 
flict between the two wings of the Labour 
movement in Great Britain. The Irish 


osco, |  railwaymen refused to handle a trainload 
row oi ot muniticns intended for General 


gather 
ads by 
and by | 
sers t 


Macready’s military operations against 
Sinn Fein in the South of Ireland, and 
the Irish Railwaymen’s Union appealed 
at once to the National Union of Railway- 


ovem: | inen in London to support their attitude. 
ast anl It was a case of '“ direct action ” by 2 
_ The} particular trade union for a political pur- 
egoa | pose, and on precisely the same lines us 
deter- the dockers had followed in dealing with 
get o the munitions for Poland. But opinion 
the ol!) on Treland is deeply divided, and th: 
ocrati¢ i : : ; 


‘UR. Executive referred 


the question 
to the whole Triple 


Alliance for decision. 


the Exe 5 ti = = 2 
Took ae ive sub-committee of the 


eee ree basen its turn referred 
ston m a still further back, making a 
e a aon in favour of a 
Te er tade Union Congress to consider 
a a The N.U.R. has since issued 
ae p the Trish railwaymen to 
Gethin on indiscriminately until the 
Course, if th, been decided over here. Of 
bis re Hee railwaymen acceded to 
Sole ch a i ma would have missed their 
äs it ig, A cee an effective protest. 
Dun anes D acready has been able 
lang thea a ities of munitions into Ire- 
ugh Belfast and other harbours 
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st Ulster. And it ig quite 
neither the railwaymen nor the 


in North-East 
plain that 


A m Great Britain show any 
enthusiasm for helpi ji Fein 
$ h A for helping Sinn Fein. 
+Heigentally the episode has greatly 
strengthened b} he & S, 
strengtnened the hands of those who 


ure working out plans for a 
Staff of Labour ”; 
pewer to desl with 
of this ki 


Ing 


~ General 
which wouid have 
any sudden emergency 
ind without the necessity of delay- 
summon a special Trade Union 
The necessity for such 
decisions raises the whole question of 
` direct action ” for political purposes. 
This is not a question of any general 
offensive against the Government, but of 
à refusal by an individual union to perform 
work that the Government wishes it to i 
do, when the great majority of the workers 1 
object to do it. In such cases the obvicus 

policy for Labour is to leave the trade 

unions free to decide such questions as 

affect themselves directly, but to with- 

hold any concerted action until the whole > 
Labour movement has been consulted and =a 
has had time to bring its decisions before 
the Government. Even then, a general 
strike cannot be justified; but a concerted 
refusal by all the unions affected to do =a 
some particular work that the Govern- ie 
ment have ordered secretly to be done, see 
is a different matter. : 


te 


16 


Congress. 


But the most important 
aspect of the diseus- 
Rene Oe sions over the transport 
` of munitions to Treland 
is the apparent reluctance of British + 
Labour to side definitely with Sinn Fein. 
It has been increasingly evident for some 
time past that the ultimate success or > 
failure of the Irish Republican movement  ă 
must depend upon whether it can gain 
the active and resolute support of the 
British Trade Unions. Sinn Fein has 
new played all its other cards. Its 
leaders, having failed to obtain a heari: 
at the Peace Conference, there 
themselves with extraordinary success 
discredit the Peace Treaty in An 
Their efforts have, in fact, been 
instrumental in securing its. 
they have assisted enormous; 
up Senator Johnson as a po 
President of the Ù ‘ 
beeause he is an 
But with the Pı 


= 
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scope in America will have practically 
«come to an end. While the elections last, 
éveryone is angling for the Irish vote, and 
subscribing largely to the Irish 
Republican funds. But when the elec- 
tions are over they will have to look else- 
where for support. They have indeed 
Leen converted by our persistent mis- 
government of Ireland into formidable 
enemies, and if a war with America j= 
not a likelihood of the near future, 
it is folly to ignore the possibilty that 
Irish influences and Irish propaganda in 
Canada and Australia, and South Africa 
may lead to a very real danger of their 
severance from the United Kingdom. 
But such hopes—and Sinn Feiners un- 
doubtedly cherish them, and are prepared, 
it need be, to wait until they are fulfilled, 
if we will not produce a genuine national 
settlement of our own accord and without 
being threatened by the downfall of the 
Empire—do not, at any rate, concern the 
immediate future. The Irish question 
has by this time been reduced practically 
to the bare alternatives of whether the 
Irish Republic can or cannot be brought 
into being. Sinn Feiners declare that it 
has been in existence for the past year 
and more. Certainly it would be impos- 
sible to describe our present rule in 
Ireland as constitutional government, 
It is a spectacle of military force trying 
te cope with the most skilfully organised 
and well-disciplined anarchy, with the 
leaders of thé ‘‘ Trish Republic ” attempt- 
ing always more boldly to extend their 
jurisdiction and to obtain for it the sanc- 
tion of accomplished facts, 


The If the Government had 
Condition of been content to pursue 
eland. he policy of senseless 
coercion that was 

administered under Mr. Macpherson’s 
Chief Secretaryship, it was fully possible 
that Labour in this country might have 
given its support to the demand for an 
Irish Republic. But circumstances are 
at present strongly in favour of the 
Government. In the first place, all the 
recent by-elections show that the Govern. 
ment has regained its lost prestige in the 
country. And secondly, there has been 
a real transformation of its policy in Ire- 
land. For this tardy realisation of its 
former stupidity, General Macready is 
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mostly to be thanked. Dublin Castle i 
being rapidly re-organised, and many ¢ 
the older and most reactionary oficial 
have been teld to retire. Sir John | 
Anderson goes to Dublin as Assistant 

Under Secretary, with the plenipotentiay 

powers exercised by the Secretary to the 
Treasury in this country; General 
Macready not only has a completely free 
hand in trying to restore order, but is able 


to get whatever he wants approved by the 
War Office ; and Sir Hamar Greenwood 
as a genial, but otherwise rather indefinite 
figure, acts as liaison officer between 
Dublin and Downing Street. Backed by 
these influences, General Macready is set- 
ting himself energetically to restore order 
—which means, in plain language, to 
prevent the population of the country |, 
from burning down police barracks. “How 
many troops he will have to import inta | 
the country he probably does not know 
himself. The general idea of his military | 
measures is to send out cavalry patrols | 
and to link up one police barracks with 
another by means of 8.0.8. signals ant | 
wireless. Apart from these attacks upon | 
the police, crime in Ireland scarcely | 
exists. The country pursues its normal | 
life of quiet agricultural prosperity undis- | 
turbed except by reports from day to day | 
that a police barrack or some house that 
the military or police are believed to in- | 
tend occupying, has been burnt down, ot 
that there has been some new encounter | 
between the police and Sinn Feiners. | 
These attacks upon the police have altered 
greatly in character during the past 
month. From being cold-blooded | 
murders committed by surprise, they now | 
take the form of organised raids upo | 
police barracks, strongly defended and 
containing anything from five to fifteen | 
armed policemen. In the majority o ; 
cases these attacks have lately beeni 
beaten off, with casualties to the raiders: | 
It is significant that up to the present | 
soldiers have not been attacked, although j 
their arms have been taken from them | 
successfully in several cases. The objec : 
of all these raids is either to obtain arms 
or to destroy all official records whi 
are necessary ta the Government for levy” 
ing taxes in Ireland. They are a ve 
different sort of disorder from the bru 
murder of policemen by masked agents 
the secret societies, for these raids on 
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olice stations are frequently made in 
hroal daylight by fifty, or even several 
hundred young men. It is quite possible 
that still more ambitious raids may take 
place against the military barracks before 
General Macready has finished his 
defensive preparations. 


It occurred to Sir 
: Edward Carson, during 
F Abolish a one of the recent Home 
į Irish Police? Rule debates, that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary are able to 
perform no sort of useful function under 
the present, or any conceivable, condi- 
tions in Ireland, but are, in fact, the main 
cause of the necessity for sending so 
many troops to the country. The sole 
business of the R.I.C. at present is to 
pretect their barracks. In several recent 
instances they have had to remain indoors 
while court houses were burned down in 
the same street, not daring to venture 
cutside for fear that their own barracks 
might be attacked. They have long 
ceased to make any attempt at carrying 
out the ordinary civil duties of policemen, 
and such protection as is available for the 
preservation of public order or the punish- 
ment of local crime is carried out by the 
voluntary police force that has been 
erganised all over the country by Sina 
Fein. This amazing situation has raised 
the simple question of whether the Royal 
Irish Constabulary are worth keeping as 
a permanent force at all. For years they 
have been maintained as an armed police 
force in every little village in Ireland, with 
no conceivable duties to administer from 
day to day, costing about five times the 
cost of the police in Scotland. Now that 
the conditions have arisen with which 
they were presumably intended to cope, 
if they should ever arise, they have proved 
utterly helpless to exercise any authority 
Whatever, and their intelligence work is 
Wholly valueless. Nor is there any possi- 
bility that they would regain their lost 
authority if any workable scheme of Home 

‘ule should ever be put into operation by 

$ Government. Sir Edward Carson’s 
b posal that the force should be dis- 

aa altogether, and that the Trish 
R Tans should have power to raise 
EN own police force according to their 
fay 4 cduirements, would, in fact, go 
pacify the country if it were 
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accepted by the Government and accom- 
panied by an altogether more generous 
Bill than that which is now before 
Parliament. 

The Future of But the Government’; 


the Home real instructions with 
Rule Bill, 70844 to Ireland are 


: Ha wrapped in mystery. It 
is almost impossible to believe that the 
present Home Rule Bill, which is being 
passed through all its stages in an empty 
and indifferent House of Commons, is 
seriously intended as a piece of construc- 
tive legislation. We discussed at length 
last month the importance of the impend- 
ing reconsideration by the Ulster Union- 
ist Council of its decision that the 
Northern Parliament should be confined 
to six of the nine Ulster counties. The 
Ulster Unionist Council has since met 
and re-atfirmed the original decision which 
was dictated by the Orangemen of Bel- 
fast ; and so that last hope of a satisfac- 
tory settlement to the present Bill has 
disappeared. Sir Edward Carson alone 
appears to be devoting any serious atten- 
tion to its progress. The Bill is still 
completely boycotted by the Irish 
Nationalists, the Independent Liberals, 
and the whole Labour Party. A few 
young Unionist supporters of the Coali- 
tion have made courageous speeches advo- 
cating a more generous reconstruction of 
the Government’s scheme, but their 
eloquence has gone unheeded. Lord 
Robert Cecil attends the debates from 
time to time and intervenes every now 
and then to express his amazement at 
some extraordinary provision it contains, 
and to repeat his own conviction that 


matter two straws °’ what is done to the J2 
Bill in the House of Commons. Sinn = 
Fein, meanwhile, which still represents 
the majority of Irishmen and practically 
all the Irish Parliamentary and local 
constituencies, refuses obdurately to enter _ 
into negotiations with the Government, 2 
declaring that successive British Govern- 
ments have always broken their pledges 
to Ireland, and that they will waste n 
more time in parleying. It would se 
that a hopeless deadlock ha 
reached, and that the Governme 
intend to use the precedent o: 
Home Rule Act to postpone i 
the operation of the new B 


are substituting for it. Should they do 
that, and should General Macready suc- 
ceed in preventing all active resistance to 
the Government in Ireland, Sinn Fein will 
be thrown back upon passive resistance, 
i with the faint hope that eventually the 
torces of British Labour may be mobilised 
to compel the Government to produce a 
scheme that has some chance of accept- 
ance in Ireland. 
Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment has on the whole 
gained a more secure 
seat in its saddle, and 
iabour unrest has subsided almost 
| entirely since there is practically no 
unemployment in any important industry. 
| and the working classes are earning good 
: wages everywhere. If prices can be 
reduced to any appreciable extent, the 
| Government will be free from further 


Prices Beginn- 
ing to Fall. 


uneasiness. There are clear signs that 1 
distinct downward movement in the cost 
í of living is about to begin. Production 
: has had time to overtake consumption in 
rnost countries, and the continued chaos 
in the foreign exchanges has effectively 
compelled those who are affected to cur- 
tail their imperts. Consequently, large’ 
stocks of all sorts of commodities are 
accumulating for which the foreign 
demand is, at any rate, temporarily fall- 
ing off. Speculators who have been 
buying up everything which has been in 
steady demand since the war ended, find 
that they have bought at prices which the 
public are no longer prepared to pay, and 
they are faced with the necessity of sell- 
ing at once in order to avoid being under- 
sold within a very short time by producers 
who are steadily increasing the rate of 
their output. In such circumstances, the 
markets will no longer yield their previous 
a rates of unearned profit to middlemen and 
‘speculators, and many of them are 
already beginning to lose heavily on their 
speculations. A slump on the Stock 
Exchange has been noticeable in recent 
veeks, owing to the forced liquidation of 
stocks, and the banks have accelerated the 
process of refusing to grant further exten- 
sions of credit, thereby compelling 
customers with overdrafts to realise what- 
ever they can upon their securities to clear 
themselves of debt. Several significant 
incidents have taken place during the 
month—most notably, the temporary 
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suspension of the auction sales of tea, in 


crder to prevent a complete collapse in Ir 
its price, and the bold decision by ie 
Messrs. Selfridge, the celebrated London th 
store, to reduce all food prices forthwith Si 


by 5 per cent., and all other prices by 


10 per cent. Other stores are finding i 

necessary to follow their example, and wi 
there is no doubt that the decling oF 
in prices will become general and sW 
will be maintained. That this down- De 
ward movement must soon make M 


itsel! felt in retail prices was evident 
irom the recent steady decline in most Bs 
wholesale prices, apart from food. Ng 
decrease in food prices, however, is prob- | 

able, and they may increase still further, 
since the world supply is still far short 
of the effective demand, and the growing 
resumption ct trade with Central ard 
Eastern Europe is likely to add to the 
competition for the supplies that are 
already inadequate. 


AeWarkortnaes But while the eftect of 
this welcome decline in 
I ee the cost of living will 
ce sone he ta 408 Se industrial 
unrest, the Government's financial diff- 
culties may be increased rather than 
diminished by the consequent disorganisa- 
tion of capital that may ensue. The 
immediate result of the slump in prices 
has been to hit the speculators hard, and 
they are for the most part the people 
who have made fortunes during the wav. 
itis fully possible that many of the richest 
profiteers will, during the present year, 
lose the greater part, if not all of their 
war profits, for they have mostly made 
their money by a reckless determination 
to keep on forcing up prices. Their 
impoverishment will, of course, be an 
enormous advantage to the whole com- 
munity, and since they have been the 
worst offenders in private extravagance, 
it should result also in a falling off in the 
demand for luxuries of every kind. But 
the beginning of such a slump as has now 
set in can only increase the difficulties in 
the way of any levy on war fortunes. 
The present movement of prices does 
indeed confirm the objections of th 
banks and traders, who claim that it 
is impossible to make any a b 


pres 
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fluctuating state of all economi 
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Ny in some cases already, war fortunes 

> ju oe practically disappeared during 
bye °°" ast year, and if the slump of the 
don the Ne ‘Exchange should become really 

me eae many industrial securities wiil 
3 serious, 3 


fall very low. The idea of confiscating 
D var fortunes can no longer be considered 
Wa - 


and racticable, if many of them are liable to 
line eit depreciation or even total extinction, 
and þefore the levy could become operative. 
wi- Mr. Chamberlain and ihe Government 
ake are therefore still confronted with the 
ent E pemn of how te wipe out over 1,300 
OSD millions of floating debt, before the main 
No volume of the War Loan can he even 
ob- approached. The capitalists themselves 
Ier, are beginning to realise how serious the 
ort danger to our financi | stability has 
mg become, and the past month has produced 
wd a number of important pronouncements 
the by leading industrialists, who are showing 
are a new readiness to consider a drastic tax, 
of perhaps in the pound, on all 

j | industrial and trading profits. 

of 

in The Republican Con- 
vill The vention in Chicago 
jal Presidential which has to choose the 
ffi- Elections. E A 
an otticial candidate of the 
a Party for the Presidential Elections will 
he have met before this issue of the REVIEW 
as appears. The past month has consider- 
nd ably altered the prospects of the various 
le leading candidates, and the issue would 
w. now seem to lie fairly evenly between 
386 General Wood, Governor Lowden, and 
Ei Senator Hiram J ohnson, unless the Party 
do | cones are able to produce some new 
a i ate ee oe docile in their hands, 
i ape es fee Be more generally accept- 
an | Both é : p whole Republican Party. 
n- ae owden ea Wood and Governor 
he Prestige ee undoubtedly suffered in 
e b datures ie ie fact that their candi- 
| ™paign dungos WPPerted by enormous 
ub 4 suddenly ] unds. Senator Johnson has 
ee comer y> eaped into popularity as a new 
in} side OSe success owes nothing to out- 
oe | SOnality » o SUpport. His vigorous per- 
es leok un aod his intensely American out- 
je his tan = public affairs, combined with 
it hig y atacs tticisms of Big Business and 
ye administra Da on the present 
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other candidates is capable of arousing. 
His natural gifts as an orator, and his 
hercely prejudiced attitude towards other 
nations besides the United States, make 
him a figure who can arouse fervent devg- 
tion among large sections of the American 
people. But his very insularity, if one 
can apply such a word to that form of 
American patriotism which regards all 
other countries with contempt, may easily 
detract from his prospects of carrying the 
entire country in his favour, even though 
in the Eastern States, in the Middle 
West, and in the Western States, he has 
succeeded with equally striking victories 
in gaining upon the favourite candidates 
in the primary elections. His chief trial 
of strength up to the present was in his 
own State of California, where he was. å 
opposed by Mr. Hoover, who was not only ; 
the strongest possible Republican sup- 
porter of the League of Nations who could 
have stood against him, but was also a 4 
native of California himself. In this 4 
struggle between two of the most domin- A 
ating personalities in American politics, 
fighting an even contest in their own 
country, the issue of America’s participa- Se 
tion in the League of Nations was put in Sie 
the forefront on both platforms. Senator i 
Johnson declared his vehement resolution 
to ` carve the heart out of the League,” 
while Mr. Hoover took his stand no less. 
firmly on the principle that America muss 
play her part in assisting the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. It was a straight fight 
between the two policies, and Senator 
Johnson’s overwhelming victory by 
160,000 votes was all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that Mr. Hoover had 
the support of the Democrats, as well as 
all those Republicans who, while disliking 
Mr, Wilson and his administration, are 
determined to carry out the responsibili- 
ties of the United States towards her 
Allies during the war. Nevertheless 
Senator Johnson’s triumph in California — 
—where his local popularity is practically — 
unassailable—has by no means put Mr. 
Hoover out of the running for th 
dency, and the agitation in his fav 
especially among the women voter 
the millions of unattached 
women who refuse any allegi 
old political parties, may 
into the final stage of 


Elections. 
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If Senator Johnson is 
Who is going nominated at the 
to Win ? Chicago Convention, 
the chances are very 
strongly in favour of his election to the 
Presidency. But the Convention, unless 
it chooses a candidate capable of inspiring 
the same public confidence that Senator 
Johnson inspires throughout the United 
States, will do no more than eliminate 
the less important candidates whose 
names have been put forward in the prim- 
ary elections. Mr. Hoover as an Inde- 
pendent candidate, or Senator Johnson 
as an unofficial Republican, would stand 
as good a chance of election even as the 
candidate who may have the whole 
Republican machine behind him. It has 
become quite clear that the Democrats 
have no chance whatever of retaining the 
Presidency unless by the accident of a 
split vote. Even in such circumstances, 
it would require a candidate of very great 
personal prestige to live down the utter 
discredit into which President Wilson’s 
administration has fallen. Except for 
Mr. Wilson’s own son-in-law, Mr. 
McAdoo, whose record as a Minister in 
half a dozen different capacities at the 
same time during the war proved him to 
be a man of the highest ability, no Demo- 
cratic candidate has yet appeared who 
could be set beside either of the four lead- 
ing Republicans. It seems likely, more- 
over, that President Wilson’s personal 
influence will result in the choice of a 
more or less unpopular candidate at the 
Democratic Convention that is to be held 
at San Francisco, for he is determined 
that his party shall fight the Presidential 
election, regardless of consequences, 
upon the issue of his own justification in 
adhering to the Treaty of Versailles with- 
cut reservations. His own party have 
split seriously on this very question, and 
Mr. W. J. Bryan will be found opposing 
the President at the Convention if some 
understanding cannot be reached in the 
meantime. 
In many ways, the 
sioner result of the American 
President, —tesidential Elections 
will be of even greater 
importance to the bankrupt countries of 
Europe than to the United States. For 
America, the result will determine little 
more than the personal issue of who is to 
govern the destinies of the United States, 
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subject to the very considerable restrig 
tions placed upon his authority by 
Senate and Congress. But for the resh ta 
the world the issue is in the main tha, 
between the policies outlined by Me 
Hoover and by Senator Johnson, p 
President of the United States, Mr 
Hoover would put in practice his belief iy 
the need for intimate co-operation 
between America and the rest of the worl}, 
in restoring peace and rebuilding Europe, 
To a man of Senator Johnson’s tempera. 
ment and upbringing, the continuation o} 
wars in Europe appears rather as a prog 
of European barbarism for which he ip 
no more prepared to hold America respon. 
sible than we are to feel ourselves unde 
any necessity to be concerned about the 
welfare of Mexico and the South 
American States. If Senator Johrson iy 
made President at the end of this year, hi: 
election will be directly due to the desin 
of a majority of the American people i 
resume their traditional policy ‘of isolation! 
from European affairs. Moreover, hi 
astonishing progress up to the presenti: 
notoriously due to the support of the Irish- | 
American vote and the German) 
Americans. The Irish support him 
because of his intensely anti-British pre 
judices; the German-Americans suppor 
him because of his determination ti 
destroy the Treaty of Versailles. Yet bi 
policy is by no means altogether destruc 
tive. His followers argue, with somè 
reason, that the quickest way to obtain) 


E 


in a settlement that has won her approv 
because it is consistent with America! 
traditions. Apart frem Mr. Wilson hb 
self, the Democrats have long ceased ty 
ing to justify the Treaty as it stands, 9 
they explain their support of it by say) 
that some sort of settlement must 7) 
made without delay, and the Treaty |) 
Versailles offers a basis of settlem?) 
which can be revised almost ab on% 
Since the Peace Treaty will undoubted! 

be the principal issue in the eleetions; a 
outcome will be decided by the event. 
conviction of America ag to which of th 
two methods is more likely to produ 
peace throughout the world. 5 
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n del FOR MAY. 
S, My i | 
eliet in | 
2€Y ation | ee | 
Le Worl] May day was celebrated by peaceful F ie igh jni 
Euromed May 1.—May day Be aL y p orty-eight members of the United States 
pe, | processions in this country. P House of Representatives addressed a 
Mpera. | Prince Albert attended the Royal Academy message to Mr. Lloyd George protesting 
ation a Banquet and appealed for the revival of against the imprisonment wit out trial 
a prod. English signs. ic of political offenders in Ireland. 
he if May day 2 oe ae Bee es POLES r May 6.—According to a statement concerning 
vente May 2.—Irish Nationalist Members of Parlia- Lord Inchcape’s mission to Mesopotamia, 
pon: ment denounced the Irish Bill in a mani- tenders for 362 surplus river craft have 
s unde festo, and refused to take part in the de- heen accepted, the purchase price being 
out the bates on 16. j es £1,540,612. 
South South Africa is repaying part of the British The Labour Party, with the Triple Alliance, 
A fl War advances out of the Budget surplus, decided to make an inquiry into the 
LESON Is) 87 per cent. being accepted. : high cost of living. ; 
ear, his The Polish advance continued up to Kieff. The settlement of the wage dispute in the 
e desin, Giving evidence before the sub-committee spinning section of the cotton trade has 
sople A of the Senate, Mr. Frank Munsey said been reached. 
lation! there would be no paper-producing A statement issued by Mr. Chamberlain 
Solato forests in twenty-five years at the present showed that the direct taxation in this 
ver, his! rate of consumption. 3 country under the Budget will be £14 7s. 
esent i: The Prince of Wales resumed his tour in per head. 
6 Irish New Zealand on the settlement of the The Loyal Coalition of America sent a tele- 
e : Railway Strike. s gram objecting to the message addressed 
rermanii The Turkish Peace Envoy departed for to Mr. Lloyd George by 88 members of 
t him Paris. the congress protesting against the 
SUMER May 3. The first piece of work undertaken imprisonment of persons accused of 
support by the Electricity Commissioners will be political offences in Ireland without trial. 
tion tol the Lower Severn Valley scheme. May 7.—At Leamington Dr. Addison and 
Yet his A requisition signed by 100 members of the other Coalition Ministers were given a 
GUE Ulster Unionist Council has been handed hostile reception at a meeting of the 
lestruc to the Secretary of the Council requiring National Liberal Federation. 
h some a special meeting to consider the par- Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary for 
sbtain i 4 tition of Ulster under the Irish Bill. Ireland, was returned for Sunderland by 
rope i At the Guildhall meeting to inaugurate the a majority of 8,434 over the Labour can- 
issue of Housing Bonds Mr. Bonar Law didate, the Independent Liberal having 
Spoke, and Mr. Lloyd George said in a i 


failed to secure one-eighth of the total 
votes. 

The recommendation by the Bishop of 
London’s Commission that nineteen City 
churches should be demolished caused 


Message that happy homes were the best 
guarantee against unrest. 

lay 4.—The estimated expenditure for 1920- 
21 includes “ temporary expenditure 


e 


orng out of the war ’” amounting to opposition from many quarters. A : 
£316,700,000, of which £244,300,000 is An Ee reemer has been reached by the Se 
not recoverable. Republican Party at Washington, follow- Be 
Mr. Lloyd George received a telegram from ing Senator Johnson’s success in Cali- aya 
sed tt the Council of the Central and Associated fornia, to adopt a more aggressive atti- xe 
ambers of Agriculture urging the im- tude towards the League of Nations and 
podate introduction of the Agricultural the Peace Treaty as presented by Mr. 
o Wilson. - 
The Tailwaymen’s claim for a flat rate in- General Carranza issued a manifesto from 
Gane of £1 a week was before the Mexico City in reply to the rebel leaders’ 
Sentral Wages Board on May 3rd and ultimatum, declining to resign the 
Board et to the National Wages Presidency. 5 
May 5. Th : ., May 8.—The King and Queen of the Belgians — 
creas -° Sum required to provide the in- arrived at Farnborough and spent the 
try io au, the wages bill of the coal indus- week-end with Lord and Lady Curzon 
Th N 1s £40,000,000. of Kedleston. 8 are Reh 
ae texican revolutionaries presented an A military convention is Sate ees ae 
em: atum to President Carranza concluded between Soviet Ru: an 1 the 
anding his resignation by May 15th. Turkish Nationalists. Sey” 


pile? 
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Kieft fell, and the Red Army retired before 
the Poles. 

The King has sent a message to Marshal 
Pilsudski on the occasion of Poland’s 
Fête Day, congratulating him and his 
country on their independence. 

The Mexican Revolutionaries took posses- 
sion of Mexico City, General Carranza 
being in flight. 

May 9.—The Prince of Wales ended his visit 
to North Island, New Zealand. 

May 10.—The Government decided to increase 
the maximum price of household coal by 
14s. 2d. per ton, and industrial coal by 
4s. 2d. 

The Prime Minister appointed a sub- 
committee, with Sir L. Worthington- 
Evans as Chairman, to expedite housing 
progress. : 

By the Turkish Treaty Greece obtains all 
Turkey in Europe except Constantinople, 
and a small area around the city. An 
Allied Commission will have absolute con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
Mosul comes under a British mandate in 
Mesopotamia. 

The French C.G.T. Strike met only with 
partial response, and M. Millerand de- 
clared that a return to work must pre- 
cede a discussion of demands. 

American Zionists haye passed a resolution 
of thanks to Great Britain for accepting 
the Palestine Mandate. 

The Prince of Wales spent his first day in 
South Island (New Zealand). 

May 11.—Mr. Asquith, addressing Women 

Liberals at Scarborough, described fusion 

with the Conservatives as penal servitude 

for life. 

The six Liberal Ministers who were unable 
to speak at Leamington delivered their 
addresses at a meeting in London. 

The new scale of salaries for London (certi- 
fied) teachers has a minimum for men at 
£200 and for women at £187 10s. 

The Turkish Peace Treaty was presented to 
the delegates in Paris. - 

The French Government decided to proceed 
against the General Confederation of 
Labour with a view to its dissolution. 

Polish and Ukrainian troops continued 
their victorious advance towards Odessa. 


President Carranza was captured by the. 


_ Mexican revolutionaries. 

May 12.—lord Milner, speaking .at a 
luncheon to the Treasurer of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, proposed the 
establishment of an Imperial Clearing 
House. ; 

The report of the Speaker’s Conference on 
Devolution was issued submitting two 
schemes. 

Signor Nitti and the Italian Cabinet 
resigned. | 

The occupation of Odessa by the. Poles’ 
Ukrainian Allies was announced. 

May _13.—Memorial services for the Crown 
Princess of. Sweden were held in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Select Committee on National 


r 


J me es 2 a 


Teer 


Expenditure estimated an increase to 
ls. 3d. a lb. of sugar was necessary Unless 
the industry was to be subsidized. 

The Conference between the Yugo-Slay and 
Italian delegates was suspended ow 
to the Italian Cabinet crisis. 

The successful revolutionary party in 
Mexico was engaged upon forming a 
Provisional Government with Señor dg 
tia Huerta as President. 

May 14.—The Food Controller has 1edueeg 

“the price of imported mutton. 

The Agent General for Queensland dis. 
cussed with Lancashire business men the 
question of developing cotton growing in 
Queensland. 

A Copenhagen Scientist has produced 
cancer in rats by feeding them on the 
eggs of a cockroach parasite. 

May 15.--The King addressed the Lords 
Lieutenant of Counties and the Lord 
Mayors and Lord Proyosts in Great 
Britain at Buckingham Palace, and 
called on them to use their utmost 
endeavours to create a strong, efficient 
Territorial Army. : 

Cases tried at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 
during 1914-18 averaged 6,662 per 
annum, compared with 13,285 for 1909-13. 

The dates for the compiling of the Autumn 
register this year have been changed, and 
the qualifying period is to end on June 
15th instead of July 15th. 

At the first public meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations in Rome. reports 
were read on various subjects with which 
the Council has been dealing. 

The United States Senate passed a resolu- 
tion declaring the war with Germany and 
Austria at an end by 43 votes to 88. __ 

The Prince of Wales was thrown from his 
horse while taking a jump at a race 
meeting at Christchurch. 

May 16.—The canonization of Joan of Arc 
took place in St. Peter’s, Rome. 

The Hythe Conference reached a decision 
by which the minimum amount to be paid 
by Germany will be fixed by experts. 

May 17.—The National Wages Board con- 
sidered the railwaymen’s demands. Sir 
H. W. Thornton, the general manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway, advocated 
a consolidation of railway interests and 
co-operation in buying and other 
activities. 

The new express air mail service between — 
London and Amsterdam opened. $ | 

Lord Jellicoe and Lord French received t 
the Freedom of the City of London in | 
the Guildhall. s = 

French troops evacuated Frankfurt and the 
Maine region. ; 

The Viceroy of India in a message to the 
people regarding the Turkish Peace 
‘Treaty admitted some of the terms would 
pain Musulmans, but exhorted them 
have confidence in the justice of the 
British Empire. a 

Signor Bonomi relinguished the task of 
forming a Cabinet owing to the un 
PEASE of the Italian Catholic Party 
collaborate with him. $ ; 
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DIARY FOR’ May. 


4 Bolshevik force has invaded Persia from 
~ -he Azerbaijan frontier, demanding the 
withdrawal of British troops. 
4 Yugo-Slav Coalition Government has 
“been formed, M. Vesnitch as Prime 
Minister. 
May 18.—Sir John Simon, for the railway 
Š “companies, proposed before the Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee the abolition 
of the statutory maximum in favour of 
the establishment of a tribunal with 
power to disallow an unreasonable rate. 
An installation of Knights Grand Cross of 
~ the Order of Bath took place at West- 
minster Abbey in the presence of the 
King (Sovereign of the Order) and the 
Duke of Connaught (Grand Master), 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, has been pur- 
chased for 1,000,000 guineas by a Liver- 
pool shipowner, who proposes conyerting 
part of it into a cinema. 


May 19.—-The Parliamentary Committee of 
-`ihe Trade Union Congress, in conjunction 
with the Labour Party, proposes to make 
san inquiry into the causes of high prices. 
The University of London has been offered 
by the Government a site of 11} acres 
hehind the British Museum for a new 
headquarters of the University, and for 
the exiension of institutions connected 
with it. 

Honorary degrees were conferred at Cam- 
bridge on Lord Jellicoe, Lord Haig, Lord 
Plymouth and others. 

The Council of the League of Nations at 
its last sitting considered the reply to be 
sent to Soviet Russia. 

A Bolshevik force invaded Persia, the 
troops landing near Enzeli. The Poles 
have been compelled by the Bolsheviks to 
fall back on the Northern front. 


May 20.—Evidence before the National Rail- 
way Wages Board indicated that a 
further advance of 20 per cent. on pre- 
sent fares and rates would be necessary. 
and a further 20 per cent. if the new 

.. Wage demands were granted. 

Signor Nitti has formed a new Cabinet with 
the co-operation of the Catholics. 

Turkish Nationalists have issued proclama- 
tions calling upon all Turkish patriots 
to resist the Peace terms by force in 
Anatolia. ‘ 


May 21 Mira Js EL homes announced that 
e railwaymen’s executive had followed 
the exataple of the dockers and ordered 


their men not to handle munitions for 
oland. 


Empire D 


Dublin ay was celebrated in the schools. 


ockers and cranemen refused to 
d military stores. 

arga uch Strike collapsed, and by a 
fo Sc majority the C.G.T. issued an order 


The the resumption of work. 

© Ans nce of Wales embarked for 
Ma ustralia. 

oy actig, Portant changes at Dublin 


: 7pNvolving the retirement of Sir 
ohn Taylor, and the appointment as 
Under Secretary of Sir John 


May 26.—Owing to the strike 


The Hunter Committee on the Pu 
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Anderson, foreshadow 
__ policy. 
The fixing of standard rates of pay on a 
Higher level far firemen js recommended 
by the Departmental Committee which { 
has been Inquiring into the conditions of í 
service in professional brigades, j 
The United States Secretary of State has 
informed the Senate Committee that he 
sees no reason why the Committee shouid 
not take any action it deems iust and 
proper in regard to the United States 
‘and “the Irish Republic.” 
General Carranza, the defeated President j 
. of Mexico, has heen killed. 
May 23—The King, accompanied by the 
Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family, visited Sandhurst and inspected 
the Cadets. 
May 24.—There were 15 hours of sunshine, 
end the holiday was generally spent in 
the open air. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, speaking at Aberdeen, 
condemned ‘ direct action,” and a policy 
of violence. 

At the Annual Co-operative Congress, 
which opened at Bristol, the Rey. G. A. 

Ramsay, the President, made an attack 
on modern capitalism. 

The Grand Master, at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows, attacked the administration of 
State Insurance. 

M. Deschanel, President of the French 
Republic. fell out of the train while 
travelling from Paris to Montbrison. but 
fortunately was not seriously injured. 

President Wilson sent a request to Congress 
that the United States should accept a 
mandate for Armenia. te 


ed a more moderate 


sive designs. and denouncing the Polish 

invasion. a se 
Señor Adolfo de la Huerta has been elect 

President of Mexico ad interim. 


` dockers on the question of hand! 
stores, the L. and N.W. Rail 


turbances has presented both a 3 
and Minority Report. — 
censured in both, and I 
retire. > : = 
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The estimated requirements of sugar for 
the United States in the present year are 
about 1,200,000 tons higher than last 
year. The British price must be still 
further increased if these supplies are 
absorbed. 

May 27.—Dr. Inge delivered the Romanes 
lecture at Oxford on ‘‘ The Idea of Pro- 
gress.” He denied that there had been 
any real progress in human nature itself. 

The 29th Conference of the International 
Law Association opened at Portsmouth. 

| The Executive of the N.U.R., after con- 
| sidering the refusal of the Irish members 
| to handle munitions, decided to submit 
i ‘the matter to a full meeting of the Triple 
: Alliance. 

í The Ulster Unionist Council decided by a 
t large majority in favour of the six-county 
area for the Northern Parliament. 
g 
i 


y 


Hindi Punch} {Bombay 

A Hot Reception! 

S (Meetings have been held in several parts 

: of the country, again condemning the 
Rowlatt Act. 
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An interim report by the Medical C 
tative Committee proposes a schem 
primary and secondary health 
mittees. 

M. Krassin, the delegate of the 
Governntent, arrived in London. 

M. Henry Bordeaux was presented to th 
french Academy as successor to M. Jul Sg 
Lemaitre. A 

. May 28.—A Sinn Fein attack on the Kilmaj 
lock Barracks, Co. Limerick, resulted i 
the killing of two policemen and the i 
wounding of six others. 

Londonderry Corporation expunged tha 
name of Lord French from the Cıty roll 
of freemen. : 

The King, accompanied hy the Queen, laid 
the foundation stone of the new buildin, 
of the London School of Economics a 
Clare Market. cs 

M. Masaryk was re-clected President 0 i 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic.  ~ = 

May 29.—A terrible flood, supposed to be due | 
to a cloud burst, caused havoe and great | 


i 
a 


4 


loss of life at Louth, Lincolnshire. ” i 
The Irish Labour Party Ixecutive has | 
decided to support the railwaymen ani 
dockers in their refusal to handle | 
munitions. 
ti 


$ 


May 30.—-At the annual conference of the 
English Zionist Federation, a resolutión 
was passed thanking the Supreme Coun | 
cil for recognizing Palestine as a national | 
home for the Jews. | 

The memorial service to the officers andl 
men of the United States Army who fell i 
in the war andare buried in the British | 


i 
i 


5 
$ 
f 


Isles took place at’ St. Margaret’s, West | 


minster. 


May 31.—M. Krassin interviewed the Prime | 
Minister, Lord Curzon, and other 
ministers at Downing Street. 

Tram and omnibus fares were increased of 
the : routes controlled by the London 
United Tramways. Sie es 

It was reported that on the northern pat 
of the Polish front the Bolsheviks 
been defeated with much loss. 


OBITUARY. 


May 1.—Tur Crown Prixcuss or SWED) 
daughter of the Duke 
Connaught. ied 

May 2.—Sir T. W. Russeu, an I 

j politician, 80. ' ; 

May 8.—Dr. Movie, Bishop of Durham 

May 12:—Stenor BISSOLATI. ; 

‘May 17.—Masor-Gunzran Sm 

`: Grove, and also Sir Owen Mo: 

Epwarps,  Ghief Inspector 

Education. Josenito, the 

known Spanish matador. 

May 28.—Canon H. D. RAWNSLEY, P 

SA the Lake District. oS 

May 31.—Sir Henry Surron, Judge 0 
King’s Bench, 75. 


r5 
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“ O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


—Burns. 
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Bismarck. The Invitation to Spa. 
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i Wahre Jaaob] [Stuttgart 
Peace Treaty Ulcers on the body ae as 
| "lon ily News) 
of Central Europe. Spayn Daily Nains) 


“The patient must inevitably die if his ulcers 


get no better, The San Remo decisions 
must be revised.” 


Le Rir) — 
Before the Conference. 


Lloyd George : The Conditions of the treaty Ash ae vee | 
are too hard for the Germans; they mast Be Sickness. . Fe, 
be revised. Z The World: The war’s blood lettings 

Millerand: Then you are anxious to restore not cured me of all my sicknes 


: 5 4 eins: 
to them their fleet and their colonies ? still such a lot of bad blood in my vel 
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r not The Parisian Salome. Kladderadatsch\ [Berlin 
“I will not ask for the head of the German Europe and the American Dentist. 


John, but only for his Ruhr region.” Dentist Jonathan: ‘‘ That bad tooth “ Germany” 


has a broken crown, but the root is sound: 
a gold filling will save it—as a loan ! 
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The ~ 3 [Berlin Simplicissimus] {Munich 
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eis X French Expressionism. The French Threat. 
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to France» his picture ; « Germany’s threat “The water here—you can dig for it just as 


well with your hands.” 
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Daily Herald] [London 
Obviously Bad Characters. 


(The Times .is scornful at Russia’s refusal to ’ 
allow active supporters of Poland to visit Russia Whose Hand ? 
as League Representatives). 


The Star] [London 


Mr. Bonar Law has admitted that the arms 
The Gentleman Cracksman: “ Yah, they must are British. 


‘ave some ’orrible secrets to hide, bolting up 
. their ‘ouse like this!” 


Sone =e | 


De Notenkraker] Turkey’s Fate [Amsterdst 
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An Eclipse of the Moon. 
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AT THE ARSENAL OF THE FREE REPUBLIC 


[London 


> arms 


Weapons for combating the White Dragons. 


terdi® | 7 Weapons far combating the Red Dragons. 
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De Notenkraker] Caillaux Banished. [Amsterdam 
The Scapegoat of the Righteous Ones. 


‘Le Rire) 


The Confederation Generale du Travail. 


They do not always go on when they are told to stop . 


they are told to go on, and they sometimes stop wh 
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The Star] {London 
The Usurpers. 


Citizen] [Brooklyn, N.Y, § 


Are you in the race, Woodrow? 
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ow? i Dayton Daily Newvs}j [Dayton,jU.S.A. 
Too Short to Reach Across. aceon a 
Sweden and the League of Nations, 
John Bull (to Mrs. Sweden): “Put your neck 
= in this, and I'll lift you up.” 


Dayton Daily News} ae 
Don’t I make a 


A {London 
eneral Mess-up in Command of 
our Muddled East. 
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Bradford Daily Telegraph] [Bradford 


i Detroit News} Detroit, U.S 
Another Colliery Explosion. ae 


When a Worm Turns. 
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The Madness of Militarism. 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, 


The immense dangers that beset us in 
the Middle East, which have been insisted 
upon in these columns, suddenly became 

Jear to the man at the breakfast table 
Aa to Cabinet Ministers when the 
Bolsheviks appeared at Enzeli, a port on 
the Caspian Sea. The vague agreement 
with Persia which was regarded by some 
people as a clever ee BONG last yee, 

d which impressed many other people 
aie had been amiably talking of a League 
of Nations as a particularly cynical 
affront to the principles which were being 
preached, was apai dragged into a 
limelight. Eyes began to open wide. 
The peril which confronts us was at last 
realised. The Bolsheviks had pene- 
trated into Asia Minor, the Turks were 
stirring, the Arabs were in revolt. India 
even might be lost. A new era of 
unending war was in sight. Did not Sir 
Henry Wilson, our great Military Chief, 
warn us to get ready? Had not the first 
blow been struck by the Poles against the 
Moscow Government? Jn short, was not 
a splendid period, calculated to rejoice 
the hearts of the professional soldier, 
opening ? 

, The madness of it all! I think that 
the time has come sternly to repress the 
soldier. He had his day when the nations 
were at grips on the Continent of Europe. 
His day ought now to be over. The 
Soldier cannot be allowed to become a 
Politician. His mind is not capable of 
nding more than one solution to the 
Complicated problems in which the world 
i entangled. The shoemaker believes 
lere 's nothing like leather; the general 
elieves there’s nothing like force: they 
w aro told to stick to their last. 
sz fog a 
are two Vion eo ea oe ae 
Stade, and his polic is discredited; the 
other is tri f E CROC NEEE 
Wiha: ‘umphant in the limelight. 
sane: 33 Certain is that if we acb in the 
moi ee the second Wilson disaster can- 
S averted. Not long ago, when the 

Pa Proposals which d i 
with C a o promise peace 
he hearin ny were first propounded in 
frank g of a typical Militarist, he was 

ugh to pronounce his opinion of 
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them by a word which one of Shaw’s 
heroines has made almost respectable. 
He is entitled to hig opinion; but the 
adjective applies much more appropria- 
tely to the policy of those who have in 
most European countries gained the 
upper hand in the council of State. Let 
us examine the situation which has 
developed during the past month. 
I 


There is first the Polish attack. That 
it was encouraged by the Entente every- 
body who is at all acquainted with inter- 
national polities knows full well. I am 
tempted to reveal the fact that a new 
move against Bolshevism was discussed 
in a famous Paris hotel some months ago, 
and the unwanted publicity which then 
threatened to become too embarrassing 
alone prevented an earlier conflagation. 
Memories are short-lived. The Militar- 
ists (who are not of course all military 
men) unwisely scared the public, but 
though they then beat a hasty retreat they 
pursued their plans privately, and when 
they believed that the moment was ripe 
they struck in the belief that this time 
they would succeed. If they had been 
able to snatch a genuine victory, to 
present the world with a fait accompli, 
they would not encounter hostility; on 
the contrary they would be approved. So 
they reasoned! It may be true. Very 
few people would complain if some morn- 
ing we learnt with amazement that 
Moscow was taken, and the Russian 
people had gathered in a theatrical group 
to cheer their saviours. But alas! only 
the militarist mind is so naive. In spite 
of defeat after defeat, it obstinately and 
stupidly considers victory to be a fruit 
ready to fall. 

President Pilsudski was not a willing 
tool. He is surrounded by illiterate 
deputies, by fanatical religionists, by 
designing imperialists who promised land — 
to the people. Those people, who are — 
half starved, are mancuvred by the 
menace of complete famine, by i 
promise of illegal spoil. Pilsu rue- 
fully realises that he is (if one may so- 
express it) geographically in the sixteenth 
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century. Himselt, if he is pushed on to 
mad adventures, at least aimed always 
at his pet idea of a Polish-Ukrainian 
federation, 


To follow the secret ramifications of the 
present subterranean diplomacy is difh- 
cult: one is lost in the labyrinth, for not 
only are Governments sending representa- 
tives to conclude occult bargains in one 
sense, but other members of the same 
Government are (self-appointed Kings!) 
sending their personal representatives to 
couclude occult bargains in another sense. 
At least the old diplomacy, if it was intri- 
cate, could be understood if you found the 
thread; but now there are so many 
threads that cross and intertwine. These 
obscure intrigues are not even govern- 
mental intrigues; they are private and 
unavowed policies. In this tenebrous 
maze one can only find the way if it is 
remembered that according to the new 
conception of diplomacy Ministers and 
Militarists may conduct personal plots— 
plots in which the lives and money of the 
State are tisked. The scandal ought to 
be “denounced and destroyed: the 
hideous, the incredible scandal of 
unauthorised or half-authorised pledges 
by individuals who, whatever their posi- 
tion, have no more right to act alone than 
you or I. We exist in an age of 
conspiracies—conspiracies not outside but 
inside the Cabinets. 


The Allies are guilty of this Polish 
‘blunder—the Allies who promised a 
League to prevent war, to prevent a hand- 
ful of persons secretly committing whole 
peoples to criminal paths. What is that 
word (whether apocryphal or not I do not 
know) of the Polish General Haller which 
is recalled : ““ My divisions in Poland, as 
in France, are under the orders of Marshal 
Foch. That the madness of the Poles 
should be speedily punished, and that the 
Militarists in Britain and in France had 
hardly time to betray themselves by 
exulting openly before the Russian people 
had rallied to crush the new oppressor, 
was what anybody but the naive Mili- 
tarists could have foreseen. Depend 
upon it, if Poland by her follies is again 
torn asunder, the misguided people will 


_ find nobody willing to rush to the 


rescue. Poland, if she tempts Fate, will 
disappear for ever. 
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But mark the repercussions. Th 
Bolshevik resembles other mischievoys 
animals in this: that when he ig 
attacked he fights back. It is month, 
since we were first frightened at the 
Bolshevik propaganda in Afghanistan — 
which made us fear for India. Obviously 


there was an easy way of revenge. If Wwe 


strike Russia in the West or South, she 
strikes us in the East. Now if you read 
the reports of meetings which are taking 
place in India, at which Mahomedans 
express their indignation at the Turkish 
Treaty (I forget: these reports do not 
get themselves published in the British 
Press), you will see what dangerous 
ground this is on which to sow the seeds 
of economic revolt. Religious revolt jg 
already rumbling. The “ ticklish and 
dangerous times ’’ in which we live 
would, one might have thought, “hava | 
persuaded even the most joyous a 


to advise caution. This was not exactly 
the moment, even ‘from the soldiers’ pdint 
of view (I will not again speak of the 
economic situation), to provoke trouble, 
We are, after all, a little people numeric- | 
ally, and we have somehow spread ad 
selves over a quarter of the globe. We’ 
can only remain by the cultivation of | 
goodwill: to make possible a simultaneous | 
rising against our rule is the policy ofa” 
lunatic. We had already trouble witt | 
Turkey; now we must take on Russia. 

For it is a fact that the Russian danger | 
had died down. There are those who! 


picture Trotsky as the new Napoleon of |. 


the East, with immense designs of con 
quest. There is not the smallest evidence 
that I have ever seen produced to justify 
this fantastie portrait. What is signif 
cant is that only when Russia is pressed 
hard by her ancient Allies does she sud) 
denly put forth her great bear’s paw 2) 
the East, and with a negligent tap remna 
us what active hostilities with her really ; 
mean. 


IL. 


The Turkish situation is full of dang® | 
As I write, the decision of the Constan! 
nople Cabinet to accept or to refuse } 
signature to the treaty is not yet kno 
but whatever the response may be © 
chief factors of the sum are clear. 119 
the middle of March Constantinople ut 
been under the control of a British ome 
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General Milne. — Our French friends 
reproach him with doing whatever he 
chooses, and it is certain that he has been 
io a large extent the real ruler of the 
Turkish Cabinet. It is for this reason 
that the mockery of permitting the Sultan 
to remain has no value in the eyes of our 
Mussulman subjects. They see clearly 
that the Khalife is under foreign domin- 
ation. General Milne, then, has a policy 
which consists in constituting a Turkish 
Government sufficiently strong to crush 
the Turkish Nationalists and yet docile 
enough to sign the treaty. That policy 
in itself is desirable enough; the -sole 
objection is that it is impossible. 

That was why the Grand Vizier Damad 
Ferid Pasha, a mild old gentleman whom 
I remember meeting last year, was chosen 
to Gorm a Cabinet. He was feeble 
enough but (one would have thought that 
this would follow) unfortunately he 
Jacked force. The problem of combining 
the two contradictory virtues in the same 
individual is indeed a difficult one. Now 
the Turkish treaty only leaves to Turkey 
35,000 men with allied instructors and 
certain reinforcements. The Interallied 
Commission which has already been at 
work found that troops were being 
organised to fight the Nationalists, and 
demanded explanations. The Commis- 
sion was informed that at least 40,000 
men were needed to pacify Asia Minor, 
that they had been accorded by the 
British authorities, and that in fact the 


Turkish Army is under British command. 


The disarmament of Turkey is essential 
t we really mean to make ourselves 
obeyed and to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire in the fashion proposed. How is 
this to be accomplished? The Allies at 
Constantinople — High Commissioners 
and other ofticials have no power. The 


British military authorities believed that 


the creation of a Turkish Army to destroy 
we Turkish Army—the Devil casting out 
Roe !—was at least a partial solution. 
ang (outside Constantinople, in Thrace 
ee i Asia Minor, the Turks think they 
ote efy the Allies and their own Allies- 
te poled Government with impunity. 
te “Stapha, Kemal Pasha is not the only 
we er of the Turks who is determined 
vais Submit to the conditions 
l I have yet to find anybody who 

Ws the facts about Turkey who is pre- 
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pared to assert that now, after two years 
have been wasted, we can hope to make 
our commands respected. It is not even a 
straightforward fight. Itis not a fight to 
which any sort of time limit can be 


allotted. It is a fight which will go on 
and on; and even assuming that one day 


we have rounded up the last of the irregu- 
lar Turkish troops and that no fresh com- 
plications have arisen, the moment we 
cease to mount guard the revolt will 
break out again. 

There is little prospect of Damad Ferid 
cr anyone else succeeding in getting 
together a sufficient number of Turks te 
march against their own countrymen for 
the sake of the beautiful eyes of the Allies. 
The Nationalists in Asia Minor naturally 
take new heart when they see the advance 
ci the Bolsheviks. Even in Thrace where 
the diplomatic success of Greece brings 
her in contact with two powerful enemies 
-—that is to say, potentially powerful, for 
neither Bulgaria nor Turkey will remain, 
unless the strongest repression is con- 
stantly exercised, in their present posi- 
tion—the Adrianople Congress has 
violently declared that they will not per- 
mit the annexation of the country. 
Resistance to the Greek occupation in 
Thrace and Smyrna is organised: one 
begins to ask if Greece has not assumed 
too heavy responsibilities. 

It is surely better to face the brutal 
truth. The Damad Ferid Army, Turkish 
or British, is a mere farce. It is perfectly 

‘negligible. The weapons which the 
Constantinople Cabinet possesses do not 
give it the power, even if it possessed the 
will, to execute the treaty. ‘It remains 
then clear that the Allies and the Allies 
alone must undertake this job if they 
want it to be done. They cannot expect 
it to be accomplished for them by proxy. 
So far as Turkey in Europe is concerned, 
the situation does not seem te present 
insuperable difficulties at the moment. I 
have no doubt that there the Allies are 
strong encugh to preserve order. Thi- 
fact, however, only emphasises the folly 
of Jeaving the Sultan at Constantinople. 
‘The reason why the Turk was not pitched — 
cut bag and baggage was that the Powers — 


could not agree, that Great B itain 
wanted to control the Sultan, ar id that it 


7 PAF. rs 
was hoped to make a tool y a 
what I suppose will be calle oyal Tu rks 
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—that is, Turks who will take sides with 
the Allies. To imagine that Mohamedan 
opinion is thus placated is simply silly. 
And to rely upon such Turkish forces as 


can be got together in Europe to effect - 


anything whatever in Asia Minor, is the 
most ingenuous policy of which I have 
ever heard. 


II. 

Let us proceed to Asia Minor. There 
we find half a dozen hostile elements. 
The Arabs are far more dangerous than 
has yet been admitted. They have been 
our protégés, but they have played for 
their own hand. They may or may not 
be capable of complete unity—I find 
authorities whom I respect scofing at 
the idea of Arab unity—but they are 
capable of some sort of common policy, 
and this common policy, which is opposed 
to foreign interference, has been sharp- 
ened by the Hedjazs. To despise the 
Arab hostility in Syria is to close one’s 
eyes to facts. The French are sorely 
puzzled. They cannot hope to hold down 
the opposition which is manifesting itself 
without serious efforts which they are 
hardly in a position to make. There is 
a strong public feeling against anything 
in the nature of an Eastern adventure. 
Events in Cilicia take on a grave aspect. 
Italy wisely will have nothing to do with 
these perilous concerns. England has by 
no means a safe job in Palestine, though 
I trust that an enlightened civil adminis- 
tration under Mr. Herbert Samuel will 
succeed better than the administration 
which has been dissolved. 


besides oil, serious causes of dispute with 


e 
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America, I am bound to take the view 
that it is really impossible that we shouiq 
leave Mesopotamia alone, as certain 
publicists would advise. 


Oil! Here we touch the very core of © 
the Middle Hast question. Oil j, | 
undoubtedly the most important of all — 
commodities. Whoever can command 
the world’s supplies of oil governs the — 
world. Unfortunately power brings its — 
perils. The oil which lies in the Middle 
East is, in a double sense, highly inflam. 
mable. A lighted match, and it may go 
up in a blaze. Elsewhere the Mexican 
troubles are largely due to the quest for | 
oil. Our Eastern entanglements are | 
caused by the quest for oil. While Great ` 
Britain has shown much enterprise and © 
ability, it behoves us to keep all blunder. 
ing Militarists away, or the lighted match 
will do the mischief. ‘There must be no | 
provocative monopolies, no greedy | 
squeezing-out of other nations: the dcor | 
must be thrown open wide. 


The history of this Mesopotamian. ques- 
tion does not seem well known in Eng | 
land. Briefly it may be thus resumed. 
The oil is to be found in the three vilayets 
of Mossoul, Bagdad, and Bassorah,, along 
the banks of the Tigris. The oil-fields | 
are as vast as those of Mexico. To-day, | 
five-sixths of the precious life-blood of | 
industry which comes to Europe is of | 
American origin. That is why France, | 
as well as England, seeking economic | 
independence, early formed the design of | 
exploiting these deposits which can be | 
brought to Europe by the Syrian ports. | 


1 
What is to be observed is that all pre- It was immediately after the armistice 
tence of consulting the wishes of the that France and Great Britain began to 
peoples, which was promised under the negotiate. An accord was drawn up 2 7 
ae ehn system of the League of March last year. A month later Rumania : 
Nations, has gone by the board. The was brought into the purview of the — , 
policy of force reigns. We have to face Franco-British negotiations. Does i i 
the Arab; and the Arab, ambitious require much imagination, even for thos? i 
though he may be, still makes common who have not exact information, l 
cause with the Turks. The problems are wnderstand how these oil bargains dete’ | 
far too complicated for anyone to be mined nearly all our Balkan and Baste | t 
dogmatic. However much I would policy? Rumania made the most of her | t 
prefer to make clean-cut statements, I oil riches: hence certain obvious injustices p o 
cannot but see that there: are, for towards other Balkan people. Henc? | i 
_ example, at least two sides to our Meso- even the starting-point of the secre | ç 
potamia difficulties; but while there are agreement between M. Venizelos and Mt | 1 
those who believe that we shall find, Lloyd George. Mesopotamia determina | © 


the Syrian policy, determined the Persi 
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policy, determined our whole policy in 
‘Asia Minor. At San Remo one met a 
man who does not bulk largely in the 
jsublic eye—Sir John Cadman—but who 
bas had more to do with the exact char- 
acter of the peace in the East than any 
other man. He is our oil expert. Itisa 
curious commentary on the way history 
js made, that no hint of the Franco- 
British oil convention, which dominates 
all our doings in Asia Minor, which is the 
foundation on which peace treaties were 
built, was not publicly mentioned at San 
Remo. ‘The fixing of the German indem. 
nity was of immense importance, but the 
ratification of the oil convention, of which 
no one spoke, was equally important. M. 
Millerand and Mr. Lloyd George, when 
they put their signatures to this docu- 


ment, were bound to make their entire - 


policy turn on this pivot. France receives 
a quarter of the Mesopotamia oil; she 
gives right of passage for this oil, and 
that of Persia, through her ports—for she 
is, she hopes, the mistress of this corner 
of the Mediterranean. The Rumanian 
transaction, concluded earlier, makes an 
equal division of interests between France 
and England. It is possible to take 
various views of these agreements; but 
it is not possible to avoid the conclusion 
that if we mean to act upon these lines, 
then the utmost tact is needed. 


IV. 


Tt is precisely that tact which—prob- 
ably through ignorance of the situation— 
the Militarists who have an excessive 
voice in diplomacy, who are perpetually 
thwarting the delicate labours of the 
Uplomatists, who are constantly commit- 
‘ng us to stupid and disastrous hostilities, 
“© Not possess. They have a simpliste 
view of politics. They think that we can 
poe to stand up against everybody. We 


e 
y are we so biind to our interests? 
ae ce is useless; goodwill alone will save 


tomo en if Bolshevism were destroyed 
n norrow, Russia would be able to do us 
irreparable harm in the 

Whoever is responsible for 
S peace by a single day is guilty 
84 treason to the British Empire. 
Such unconscious traitors should 
Public esteem is amazing. 


that 
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i attempt to minimise the 
gravity of the situation, That Azerbaizan 
should be Bolshevised, that Georgia 
should make peace with Russia who 
declares the incontestible right of the little 
Republic to Batoum, are serious enough 
incidents ag showing which way the wind 
of Bolshevism is blowing ; but the Persian 
events are of a significance which can 
hardly be exaggerated. They form part 
of a gigantic plan which will assuredly be 
put into execution if our present relations 
continue with Russia. Turkey was a 
heavy enough burden on our back; under 
the weight of Russia we shall surely suc- 
cumb. It would be going too far, perhaps, 
to say that there is a political concert 
between Russia and Turkey; but at any 
rate there is a parallelism of action. There, 
is the Islamic revolt and the Bolshevix 
offensive. “Turkish Nationalism and 
Russian Sovietism are too much at a 
time. 


7 
There was an 


Sir Henry Wilson, the other day, spoke 
of twenty or thirty wars now going on. 
The madness of Militarism is appalling. 
We have won the Great War; but we are 
not content; we tempt Providence in all 
parts of the world. For we are interested 
in these twenty or thirty wars: we are io 
a large extent responsible for them. For 
my part I do not appreciate the difference 
between a big and a little war. Is it real- 
ised that ib might have been better not 
to have won the Great War than to lose 
cne of these minor conflicts? The conse- 
quences quite conceivably will be more 
serious. The whole British Empire 
might possibly collapse in ruins. I beg 
those who smile at such a warning to 
remember how we hold our world not by 
force but by prestige, by a reputation for 
fair-dealing. There are in India, for 
example, 300,000,000 inhabitants: there 
are never more than 100,000 soldiers. 
Scattered about Asia Minor are little 
packets of troops.. Even in Mesopotamia 
there are less than 70,000 men. We are 
busy making enemies: would it not be 
better to occupy ourselves in making 
friends? Peace might have been made— 
a- real peace—with Russia, above all, 
nearly two years ago if the British 
Foreign Office had then been listened to. 
It is the fatuous obstinacy of Militarism — 
that has placed us in jeopardy. 
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For and Against the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 


etween Great Britain and Japan, signed original), ' 
We are faced with the question of whether At 


Next month the existing Treaty b 
in 1905 and revised in 1911, expires. 


renew the Treaty, to-modify it, or to abandon it altogether. Por 

q arge section of public opinion, especially in the 
sed to its renewal. The case for continui, 
ld friend and admirer of Japan in thi 


strongly in favour of renewing it, but a l 


self-governing Dominions, is resolutely oppo 
it is ably put in the following article by an o 
country, who jully recognises that many of the circunsta : h or 
ed during the war. On the other side, the opposition 
e Prime Minister of Queensland. 
ssive attitude of Japan towards the right, 


the Treaty desirable have alter 


to the Treaty is vigorously expressed by th 
from any question of race prejudice, the aggressi 
of China has to be considered as one of the crucia 


PROFESSOR J. H. LONGFORD, 

Professor J. H. Longford is an Irishman 
who entered the British Consular Service in 
Japan in 1869. and served there for thirty- 
three years, travelling throughout the whole 
of the Japanese Empire. He held office 
successively as H.M. Consul, and Judge of 
H.M. Consular. Courts at Tokio, Hiogo 
Hakodate, Tainan, Tamsui, and Nagasaki. 
After he retired in 1902, he returned to 
England, and became professor of Japanese 
in the School of Oriental Studies at King’s 
College, London, for thirteen years. He is 
the author of many volumes about the history 
and recent progress of Japan, and has 
written a number of special reports dealing 
rincipally with industrial questions: in 
apan which have been issued by the Foreign 
Office. 
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. HON. ERNEST G. THEODORE; — 

Ernest Granville Theodore, Prime Ministe 
of Queensland, who is now paying bis st 
visit to England on a financial mission "| 
Treasurer of his State, may be regarde 
expressing the sentiments, if not © 
whole Australian people, at least of t 
important section which swears pour nik 
allegiance to Labour. He has held ™ 
terial office throughout the duration 0° 
war, when his Government was the 
Labour Administration to remain in poin 
As head of the Government of Queenslany 
Australia, which by reason of its geogtaP™ 4), 
position most nearly approaches Japar ý 
views on the Alliance are of special imu 
The party which he leads has a majori jy) 
two to one over all other politica 
his State. 
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By PROFESSOR 


The question has been asked : “ Should 
Great Britain renew her existing Treaty 
of Alliance with Japan? ” _ The answer 
is “ Yes,” and again “ Yes "’—twelve 
times over, if necessary—emphatically 
and unequivocally. Experience of the 
recent past and anticipations of the near 
future counsel that course as vital in the 
interests of the British Empire and as one 
important step in establishing the peace 
of the world on a basis that will be secure 
for the next two or three generations. 

It was on the 20th of January, 1902, 
that the first Treaty of Alliance was 
signed. between Great Britain and Japan. 
It has since on two occasions been 
renewed, and its scope extended, the last 
occasion being July, 1911, when the 
Treaty now in existence was signed. Its 
duration was fixed for a period of ten years 
from that date, and under the terms of 
Article IV. either party to it is obliged to 
give a year’s notice to the other of its 
intention either to renew ot determine it. 
The date is therefore very near at hand 
when a decision will be necessary, and 
the question consequently mevits most 
serous consideration. Nothing is wasted 
which can contribute, even in the small- 
est degree, to its elucidation. 

t has to be admitted that there is a 
formidable element of opposition to the 
renewal of the Treaty, and that this oppo- 
sition is strong among British residents 
in the Far Fast, who have long experience 
and very valuable vested interests in both 

hina and Japan. It is alleged that 
apan is yearly more and more exposing 
erself as an ambitious, aggressive and 
aetpulous power; that the Japanese 
ae Germans of the East, with the 
they = spirit. cf world mastery; that 
Dole ae ruled, and all their external 

y ‘ictated, by a military caste, satur- 
that ae pride, not less arrogant than 
that no e pre-bellum Prussian J unkers : 

en if Treaty will ever bind this class 
that, a interferes with their ambition ; 
Serious] Seer of the Great War, they 
ing Tre a hreatened to convert the exist- 
m their y into a scrap of paper and throw 
ot with what they were then 


_ East. 
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convinced were the conquering Germans; 
that even the Civil Government com- 
mitted a deliberate and shameless fraud 
when, with a pistol at China’s head, when 
China was in a condition of helpless dis- 
organisation and when European powers 
were absorbed in the early agonies of the 
Great War, they presented their merciless 
“ Five Group Demands,” and affected to 
observe the terms of the Treaty by send- 
ing a garbled and incomplete account of 
the demands to their ally; that they have 
still more effectively shown their disre- 
gard of the most solemn obligations and 
their contemptuous indifference to Euro- 
pean opinion and influence by the whole- 
sale territorial acquisitions which thev 
have already made and are now ruthlessly 
extending; that Great Britain, if form- 
ally allied to them, must share in the dis- 
honcur and odium of these acquisitions, 
though they are all injurious to her best 
interests; that the alliance may involve 
Great Britain in war with the United 
States; and lastly, that the circumstances 
under which the Treaty was originally 
made have entirely changed. Its main 
object was the provision of an effective 
bulwark against Russian Asiatic aggres- 
sion, then in the full tide of its onward 
fiow. Russia threatened India on the one 
side, and, on the other, Korea and China, 
and against those threats Great Britain 
and Japan mutually bound themselves to 
protect their respective interests in the 
Russia has ceased to exist and na 
renaissance now within human view will 
restore her to her pristine aggressiveness. 
The only power that can now threaten 
India is Japan herself, who is already 
sowing there the seeds of national discon- 
tent and is becoming more and more 
ready to proclaim and enforce the doctrine 
of “ Asia for the Asiatics,”” with Japan 
‘ over all.” ; ae 
All these allegations may be 
everyone of them there is some 
tion, but even admitting that 
true to the core, they do r 
constitute . overpo ; 
against the ri 
Indeed, there i 
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argument: against it, and that is unwill- 
ingness on the part of Japan herself. Of 
that there is at present no sign. The 
inost responsible members of her Govern- 
ment have, over and over again, publicly 
and emphatically declared that them 
foreign policy is unchanged and that the 
renewal of the Treaty is an integral part 
of it. The military may still turn with 
longing eyes to Germany, even though 
broken and defeated, but the military, 
great as may be their influence, are not 
all-powerful, and in this respect the Civil 
Gevernment will exercise the final 
decision with the same far-seeing policy 
that has never failed them. ‘‘ The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance has formed the founda- 
tion of the Japanese diplomacy and the 
pivot of the peace of the East during the 
last eighteen years, and the Government 
are desirous of its renewal and ready to 
take measures for its maintenance.” 
These are the words of the Foreign 
Minister in the Diet. No refusal need be 
feared from Japan, and Great Britain, if 
She so wills, can continue to keep her as 
an ally. 
The chief objections that have been 
quoted are not unanswerable. (1) ‘‘ Japan 


is ambitious, aggressive and unscrupulous _ 


—the Germany of the East.” She has 
already absorbed Korea, Liao Tung, For- 
mosa and Saghalin. She is now absorb- 
ing Manchuria, Mongolia, Shantung and 
Eastern Siberia. Her ambition—as old 
as the 16th century—even extends to the 
conquest of the great Empire of China. 
Assuming all this to be true, can Great 
Britain, the conqueror and Ruler of India, 
throw stones at her for what she has done 
or hopes to do? Can the United States, 
who have civilised 
unhesitating extermination of the 
aboriginal population? Would it not be 
in the best interests of civilisation that 
the great material potentialities of China 
should be realised under an honest and 
efficient administration rather than per- 
mitted to run waste under the present 
corrupt and incapable Government? 
Japan has worked industrial marvels in 
Korea and Formosa. Would she not do 
the same in China? A peaceful and rich 
China would be a field for trade far too 
great for Japan to conserve to herself. 
There would be room for all in it, and no 
door could be so firmly closed as to 
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a continent by the: 


PEAN: = 


exclude entirely .either Europe or the 


United States. A 
(2) ` No Treaty will ever bind th a 
military class. They will follow in thity al 
as in all. other matters, the example al z 
their beloved Germany in Belgium, when. T 
ever it suits them.” Well, they have G 
hitherto faithfully observed their Treat Ja 
with Great Britain in every milita 
detail. Why should they not continue t no 
do so in the future? They came, withoy th 
a day’s hesitation, without a particle of na 
ignoble huxtering, into the Great: War, in dit 
fulfilment of their Treaty obligations thi 
and nobly played their part-in it, thereby Gr 
relieving their ally of burthens that might alr 
have been crushing. The “‘ Five Group ex] 
Demands ”’ incident admits of no defence, Ire 
but it was not universally approved in fac 
Japan, and the repetition of such m eve 
instance of secret diplomacy is unlikely, ful 
(3) “ Russia being dead and ha! see 
menace removed, the original reason fe int 
the alliance has ceased to exist.” Russia) Am 
is not dead but in a swoon. Her resuscita) £d 
tion is certain, and a military alliance! 22c 
between her and a restored Germany i Uls 
a very possible factor in the future the 
Japan, for her own protection, mighth 2 p 
forced to become a third party to it if no) T 
fortified against such an alliance by a Ate 
Treaty with Great Britain, and. possibly’ ae 
with the United States. Allied with! a 
Great Britain and the United States, sh?) va 
can defy the Eastern advance even ofa ae 
united Germany and Russia. Not s0, befe 
she must try to become their friend, anii W 
let them find an outlet through the bie | 
Balkans to India. ; the; 
(4) “ Japan may seek to relieve th?| ae 
political unrest, which is daily increas Bins 
among her civil population, among whol) woul 
socialism in its crudest form is rapidlf i mor. 
spreading, by wantonly provoking @ w Eon 
with the United States.” If Japan dil) 4) 
start. such a. war she would be actin Treat 
against all that modern history has tauti can 
us of her character. Neither mib Skele 
ambition nor domestic unrest were ti in i 
sole causes of her wars with China 3 atten 
Russia, and on three modern occasion the 
ihe Civil Government has firmly and E Colon 
cessfully resisted the combined clamov) Secur 
both of the military and of the proletari 10n ¢ 
for war. Is it conceivable now th She h 
Government which, in all its internati] cal 


i 5 ‘nen! 
relations, has shown itself emuine 
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E i sober, and far-seeing, should anar- J i 
the natient, sober, anc 57 Shout guaranteed. The peace g security of 
el U be T insane, with the example of her Australian dominions and qed o : 

d thy. (ermany’'s fall before it, as to challenge quillity of India will be equally free from 
He I) all the migh: of the United States? In & threatening cloud that otherwise wil] 
oe Japan, the feeling now is not that she ever be shadowing them, Militarism may 
when may be forced to call upon the aid of be curtailed both at home : 


torcec l; and abroad. 
hay Great Britain in such a war, but that the V aluable markets wil] continue to he 


latter may call on her. found, enormously developed by peace 
ilitary The Japanese are an insular people, but and good soverninent, in China for the 
nuef no encircling seas limit, as they do with products of Manchester and Shettield, and 
ithoy, the British, their watchfulness of inter- the freedom of the China Seas will be 
cleg, national politics or of the domestic con- maintained, 

Í ditions of other people. They now see If the renewal fails, Japan can stil] 
‘tion, that there is a dangerous spirit against pursue her policy of annexation in China, 
ereb) Great Britain in the United States, which unhampered by the obligation of previous 
t already exceeds in acrimony any that has reference to Great Britain, and what can 
existed since the days of the Alabama. be done to prevent her? What power on 
feng, Ireland is the great, though not the only, earth will undertake. a, war with her for 
ed jy factor in its nurture. They closely follow the mere sake of 
ch gm) events in Ireland, which are daily anl potentialities? 
likely, | fully telegraphed to their press, and they 
l he see the old story of misgovernment 

intensified with its unhappy reflex on navy in process of scrapping. Can she 
2 ussi | American sentiment. They read Sir even send out to the Eastern Seas and 
iscite) Edward Carson’s speeches flinging defi- Colonies the fleet and army which would 
liane | ance at the I nited States, and remember be required for the effective protection ot 
ny is. Ulster’s share in the direct causes of the interests which have so long been 
ature) the Great War. They ask how long will sateguarded by her Treaty with J apan ? 
hbe, & Powerful and high-spirited nation hesi- Would not such an action, after all these 
ifnot tate to pick up the gauntlet so offensively years, be a direct menace to Japan, pra- 
by a flung before them. Then, what would be vocative of new ill-will on her part, and 
ssibly, their own position under a new Treaty? angrily resented ? 
with, Ave they to be dragged into a war with Japan has signified her acceptance of 
| whose causes they have not a particle of the League of Nations, but her ac 


securing commercial 
Certainly not Greit 
Britain, war worn, financially exhausted, 
with her army already scrapped and her 


ceptance 
of) sympathy? This is a contingency to is modified by one fact. She had not a 
t so, Which due consideration must be giyen particle of intention, and never has had, 
| ani before the alliance is renewed. 


of national disarmament, of reducing, by 
cne rifle or one ship, the great and highly 


‘hat are the positive advantages which 
are likely to ensue to Great Britain from 


eficient fighting machine which she now 
> the ae renewal? The acquisition of a power- possesses. So far from that, she is at 
asing | Eh ly anla War of criminal insanity may this moment devoting the most intens 
rho oul tee dismissed as fantastic, J apan energy to its further development. Her 
pioi ; 


„ < an active ally in such a war ne army budget has been increased threefold. 
more than Gre 


e i at Britain would have been Her army during the war may be taken 
n. dil that. Putting aside all questions of as having numbered 14 millions of men. 
cting tees Great Britain’s gain from the She is now taking measures which will in 
ugh soe 7 will be far from insignificant. She the future, not very remote, place at her 
itary a al Continue to be satisfied with the disposal a fully trained army of 
, thel ; rae fleet that now displays her flag 43 millions, and as an index to her con- 
_ at atten. aon Seas, and with the 0 Ganed naval development it need only be 
sionl the uated garrisons that are sufficient for stated that the four largest battleships in 
gut pa icing of her great and wealthy the world, each of 40,000 tons displace- 
o Secure ; at Hong Kone and Singapore, ment, are now being built in her own 
riali tion p the thought that the preserva- dockyards, and they are intended to be 
at 1 She hac -CIV direct material interest that ready for sea in 1922. What can Great 
ion Cal ae the Far ‘ast——military, politi- Britain ever do against such a power, 
ope 


commercial—ryil] be 


amply 12,000 miles away, strong not only in her- FA 
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self, but in every possible detence that 
Nature can give her? If not the ally, she 
need not be the friend of Great Britain, 
for whom she has no sentimental affection 
more than for any other Western Power. 
The relations between the two are founded 
on material interests, and if those intex- 
ests conflict, Japan, unhampered by 
Treaty restrictions, can take any steps 
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J ao iii — 


and bleeding at every pore, requires ty 
generations of peaceful recuperation 
Great Britain and Japan remain. A thir] }. 
factor is needed to secure the future peac in 
of the world. It is found in the Unite) > 
States. An alliance between the thre. 
surviving Great Powers, complete in ite 
provisions, would contain in living reality 
all the advantages that are mere 


which she thinks right to vindicate her phantasms in the illusory League at th 
own. £ Nations. None would dare to defy it i 
The first Treaty was the remote foun- Ireland is the main obstacle to the unit r 
dation for the alliance of the four Powers, of Great Britain and the United States, ait 
which in 1914, in the words of the French While its unrest continues, the two can si 
Ambassador to Japan, “ assured the never be whole-hearted friends, and the ke 
safety and liberty of Europe and of the new triple alliance must remain a vague wh 
whole civilised world against the brutal vision of a happier future. But in the is 
aggression of Germany.” Two of the meanwhile, the first essential step may he tel! 
Powers are to-day no longer calculable taken and the alliance between the tw pre 
factors in Far Eastern politics. Russia Insular Empires of the East and „West l 
is rent by civil war. France, exhausted renewed ta the safety and profit of both, fue 
are 
san 
Aus 
of 
eon 
N © he e 
The Case Against the Anglo-Japanese i $ 
z who 
Alliance. prer 
Tree 
forn 
By the HON. ERNEST G. THEODORE. - : if 
Premier of Queensland. ne 
w 
it has been an accepted axiom of for a person who has only resided in this oa 
Colonial diplomacy that the Dominions country to appreciate the real significante i a 
shall not interfere in British foreign of the Australian sentiment on this with 
policy, which has hitherto been conducted burning question. iy ate 
from Whitehall. In many ways this sys- : f oe SE en 
tem has had its advantages, but now thai Japan has a population of 55 millio | as 
the Dominions have put off their swadling 224 Australia one of only 5 million peoP ©) We 
clothes they are beginning to demand in J apan is over-crowded and hungry; An i ot 
no uncertain manner, that their views tralia has empty spaces, capable of pronl g et 
shall be heard in all matters affecting bly settling millions of people—@ a ae 
their relationship with the Empire and prize to any covetous nation that may i Bea 
international affairs generally. If Aus- looking for an outlet. ae 


tralia can be admitted to the League 
ci Nations, surely she can reasonably 
claim to be heard on the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, which vitally affects her in many 
ways that are too little realised in this 
ecuntry. i 

The point of view of the Englishman 
and the Australian with regard to Japan 
is so dissimilar that it is almost impossible 
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It takes the British race about eigh i 
years to double its population by nati. 


increase. The Japs do it in sixty. | 

is the whole crux of the question. time, 
Japan is already overcrowded and is 1° 7 the 
ing for an outlet, what will be the cas i ~par 
the course of a few more years whe aled 
present position wil be g" Een 
aggravated ? sre 


ys 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE 
i tw That a real menace to Australia from 
ation, a does exist is no figment of the 
thin} | A aion and the Land of the 
peac, errant Gross should accordingly be left 
nite] i amped by treaty obligations, be 
thre; vee never s0 alluring, particularly after 
oa fee experience of Japan in the war. 
Mere The story of Japan’s faithfulness to 
le of the Alies during hostilities has been 
fy it raised from every platform in the 
unity country; but who has put the other side 
tates, of the case, or told of the quid pro quo 
© Can | which she demanded; cr worse still, of 
d the her ACTUAL ULTIMATUM TO AUSTRALIA, 
Vague while the war was still in progress? This 
n the is a side of the story which history will 
ay be) tell more fully than can be stated at the 
a tm present time. 
West | All alliances are, of course, based in the 
boti, | first instance on self-interest, but if they 


are to be effective they must also have the 
sanction of popular approval. Italy and 
Austria-Hungary afford a glaring example 
of what may happen if these essential 
conditions are lacking, and though it may 
he easy enough to obtain popular sanction 
in this country, the people of Australia, 
who are most vitally affected, will not be 
Prepared for a renewal of the present 
Treaty except in a considerably modified 
form at least. 

Japan has been the Ẹ 
the benefits fr 
Tt will be reme 


ae i 


ower to reap all 
om the present alliance. 
mbered that after the war 


i 


» this 


with China in 1894-5, Japan was warnel 

vance C the Asiatic Continent by Russia, 
this) france and Germany. Japan had hardly 

Withdrawn from Manchuria when Ger- 

many seized Kiao-Chau, Russia laid 
Lions, | hands on Port Arthur as “ compensa- 
ople: A and England satisfied herself with 
Aus | p cvhai-Wei, In fact Japan appeared 
rofi | i be altogether in a bad way when first 
rie a alliance was mooted. Chamberlain 

ay be ae always favourable, and so in 1902, 
: * the first time in history, an Asiatic 
sn Admitted into an alliance with a 


ower 
result was 9 
© Prestig 
; as continued 
Ja e Coast of 


an, who, since that 
to approach nearer 
Australia. Thousands of 


Cale ae have gone to the mines of New 
Stven ee hough assurance has been 
DO ak hey are peaceful artisans, they 

reservists, veterans of the 


A g 
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Manchurian War. 
only two days’ steam from the 
Queensland, sparsely populated , 
rich resources, and with 
genial to the Asiatic. 

wrongly, the Australi 
that the Japanese 

Pacific Islands is a 
the safety of tt 
has not bee 
mandate 


New Caledonia is 
Coast of 
but with 
a climate con- 
And, rightly or 
an people have felt 
penetration of tha 
potential danger ty 
ieir shores, a feeling that 
n removed by the Japanese 
over certain of the Islands of 
the Pacific, nor by the rumours of Japan’s 
fortification of those Islands. 

The fact is that Japan possesses easy, 
comfortable stepping-stones from Tokio to 
Thursday Island, the Northern gateway 
to Queensland, and the Achilles heel sf 
Australia. 

If the Commonwealth che 
idea and emph 
than another, 
Australi 


rishes one 
asises one sentiment more 
it is the policy of a White 
a, a policy which has become a 
national institution and the accepted 
slogan of tne Australian people. All 
parties are united on this point. - For 
racial, economic and industrial reasons 
Australia cannot tolerate a large immigra- 
tion of cheap labour which would tend to 
lower the standard of living and produce 
a hybrid race. This would not be fair tn 
the Australians, nor to the Japanese, nor, 
for that matter, to the world. Accord- 
ingly the immigration of coloured races 
into the country is prohibited, but under 
the alliance it is impossible to dis- 
criminate against Japanese nationals, - 
and therefore anti-Asiatic legislation can 
only be made etfective by a roundabout 
dictation test. 


The democratic sentiment of Australia, 
too, has been outraged by the sense of 
injustice in Japan’s treatment of China. 
Can Britain righteously renew a Treaty 
that admits of a policy of spoliation of a 
defenceless people like the Chinese? 

And finally my recent visit to America _ 
has convinced me of the fact that a lob 
of the regrettable misunderstanding 
between this country and the Uni 
States is due to the Anglo-Ja 

The Treaty will ne 


— 


Alliance. 
understood by our cou 
Atlantic, who, with a 
Japan, have adopted 
“trusting in G 
powder dry.” 
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DOCTORS AND THE PUBLIC. 
DO WE SUFFER FROM MEDICAL PRIESTCRAFT > 
By REGINALD J. 


In a sceptical age the medicine-man 
has not escaped criticism. He could 
hardly expect it, with so many sick people 
to advertise his limitations. When 
miracles of healing are performed at 
unorthodox shrines, his case is made 
worse. Itis a century and a half or there- 
abouts since Diderot wrote: `“ Le meilleur 
médecin est celui après lequel on court et 
qu’on ne trouve point.” Byron, writing 
to Mr. Moore from Florence in 1817, 
attributed his recovery from a distressing 
catalogue of ailments to `“ the blessing 
ot barley water, and refusing to see any 
physician.” In our own day, Mr. Shaw 
has satirised the learned leeches. But 
these are all sophisticated folk and literary 
gents to boot, whom it is notorious that no 
prudent man would tiust in practical 
affairs. The significant fact is that in 
our own time this rationalist attitude 
towards the medical priestcraft has spread 
to the multitude. There is heard a ques- 
tion of a sort not entirely unknown in 
other departments of human affairs: 
Whether the priests of medicine are not 
less concerned with the art of healing than 
with the maintenance of their own exclu- 
sive priesthood? The surgical achieve- 
ments of Mr: H. A. Barker, and the atti- 
tude of the medical profession towards 
those achievements are notorious. This 

article is concerned with a parallel case in 
the realm of strictly medical treatment. 

In the Review of Reviews for February, 
1918, under the title “ A Plea for Science 
in Medicine,” there appeared some 
account of the work of Mr. Raphael 
Roche, of Chelsea, an unregistered prac- 
titioner, who has for a number of years 
been restoring to health persons belonging 
to the class known as “chronic 
incurables.” EN 

_ So much interest was displayed in the 
article, that further cases were published 
three months later with a remarkable 
letter from Lady Bertha Dawkins, Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Queen, who testified 
that, after having cured her of asthma of 
twenty years’. standing, .Mr. Roche had 


cured her by internal medicines of a pain- 


a 
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ful ganglion on the back of her wrist ing 
which orthodex medicine could suggest 
nothing but surgical treatment. “T con. 
sider,” wrote Lady Bertha Dawkins 
‘ that you are rendering a public servir 
in calling attention to the fact that such 
things are possible, and I hope th 
medical authorities will inquire into it,” 


This rather pathetic ` hope” wa 
shat induced Mr. Roche, after thirty 
what induced Mr. Roche, after thirty. 
three. years ot patient work during | 
whicn his name never appeared in 


print im connection with medicine ty 
permit an article to be written 
about himself in Truth in 1912. m 
has not been the purpose of any of the 
previous articles that have appeared— 
nor is it in the least degree the purpose df 
this one—to give an advertisement tol 
Mr. Roche. Indeed, when he did consent! 
to an article about his work appearing in! 
1912, his name was not mentioned init.” 
He was “ Mr. X,” and “ Mr. X ” he) 
would have remained but for one thing” 
While an article in which he wa) 
mentioned by name would have been seti 
down as an advertisement by the il 
disposed and sceptical, the article, as!) 
actually appeared, was declared to be) 
work of imagination. It became neces 
sary to demonstrate that the healer 
existed. He has a name and a local habi 
tation, though on that local habitatio 
there is no brass-plate, red lamp, nor ant 
thing to indicate even to a Sherli 
Holmes that anybody within it is engage! 
in the practice of medicine. The onii 
reason for setting forth the facts I pi 
giving here is that they are ~“ a de EE 
matter of urgent public importance, ap 
they say.in the House of Commons. 

What are the reasons for urging 
in the publie interest, the medical P 
fession should take notice of Mr. Rot on 
They are quite simply that he is perian 
ing cures in cases which Con 
medicine—allopathic and homeopathi’ 
regards as incurable. I have h 
opportunity of going over a large | 
of cases treated by Mr. Roche, of 
ing the testimony of the persons 


ox 
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ee 
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nd checking it. The result of that “~ I have had no return of the 
anc 


é ae trouble, and 
amination is to confirm the antecedent feel it my duty to make the f t 
exi 7 


: ‘ith it. known to ordinary medicine is 
ing treatment, constitute the real problem eae seta ; b a 
in medicine. That there should be a large E ae see pers Ton a 
class of ailments, designated chronic— ends os > vng atk 2 Bri N 
which means, in effect, incurable—is an TAS E E ei Parei 
indication of the wider area in which a. T a Reena , EIR of 
medicine has not succeeded. It is upon F ae > dek ae are cae one 
this that attention should be concen- A e a ea T ET 3 aes 
trated, it is here that new light from any SP eine ee aes The ate 
oe Ro LUC pe welcomedi The signi- is unfolded in a series of letters, and the 

ance of Mr. Roche lies in the fact that, tial, taoa are i ae The pakani 
confining himself to these cases, and reso- na kidney removed and a ont of 
ae e lining all who can Say pueiihey fi bereala on awa The other 
He. eee benefit from other treatment, eres ae Seed aude repetition of 

d nero z ; ; J ; 

e a pe ae Ke 15 a long I or the operation impossible. The case 
te ab have examined. I caa igive s treated by Mr. Roche, and the 
uly a few of them. we Ny Sia ; 

Real h | patient now records himself not only. 
Vea a qbsus uteri, of twelve or thirteen cured, but able to touch his toes with his 
tition Standing, 18 a case the general prac- wrists, without bending his knees. For 
Ae keen on results, would hardly obvious reasons it is not possible to pub- 
` EA give the letter (of Mirae TERE many of the cases in which 
` aa widow of a former Vice- they would be most striking. I have the 

ua 2 Of Ireland, letters in reply to my inquiries before me 
intereat Sir, —I had suffered from chronic as I write, and the „writers generally 
Years. f displacement for twelve or thirteen declare themselves willing to answer any 
SPecialigts ; Wich I had been treated by questions. Meee 

all ki London and Dublin by curetting 
heneg; “Ids of instruments, getting no I have broent ie 
Be lee as much c 
Roche put myself in the hands of Mr. R. tess gases d, wit 
cur; eleven years x zi I can comman » Wil 
xedicind gt fourteen daya a edn othe posili th 
cine alone, X pe what are called “‘ fai 


an Ges a ig 2m able to walk as much ag te hates ee 
ro] wobability that his claims have a solid and enjoy every mile st “a ya miles any day 
Eo Pais, That antecedent probability was i a Be 
$ P s A man who, like the late From several cases of chronic colitis [ # 
| ‘aa Roberts, ` doesn’t advertise,” and select pus by a West-end dentist, ~ [ 
St, fop | Es has a clientéle which a tendai me pone pee eee ago.” 
1gge actitioner might envy, composed nea eee fering from he ee 
Con Le et of people who seek him out on ret ey Saat wats ar ae es treat- 
wkins, the recommendation of others who have Boa ee s 3 ae » but oa ie Mr. 
ervi heen cured, is, prima facie, no impostor. rae ae ies ae lal ae Bin: 
5 stich lz a very considerable number of regis- a colitis? a ae 
e the tered doctors, entitled to free treatment : : i 
it.” by the pick of their profession, are willing The assistant master of a public school 
| vis to pay Mr. Roche five guineas for a con- writes to say that bleeding piles of a 
hirty. | sultation, and write in the terms which quarter of a century’s standing were 
Turing | first awakened my interest in this case, cured Mm six months. A case of tuber- 
od int it is a fair conclusion that there is ground culosis of the knee joint, in which instant 
net) for enquiry. operation was recommended at St. 
ritten Thè testing-ground for any medical George's Hospital, was cured within a 
-W theory must be among the chronic ae Ten and there has been es 
of the} = illnesses. In acute complaints the ze wo- “+ bank manager gives a eg u: 
Te patient recovers or dies, and the “tential account of a cure of a diverti- 
. A 4 “| o A 
gant elect of any medicaments must CWUum on the esophagus, „Ta this horrible 
nt to always be a matter of speculation. complaint a pouch forms into which food 
sent | The complaints that exist for years, defy- is diverted. The only method of dealing 
i 
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the examina 
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driven to reject that hypothesis for 
reasons which I think will appeal to most 
fair-minded enquirers. In the first place, 
Mr. Roche is justitied in asking whether 
he is likely to inspire confidence where 
Harley Street and Wimpole Street have 
tailed. But the supposition is discounted 
both by the nature of the diseases, and by 
the character of the patients. The vast 
preponderance of the diseases is not 
functional, but organic. To admit the 
possibility of their cure by suggestion 
would be to go a long way towards reduc- 
ing the whole of medicine to psycho- 
therapy. Nor does the general run of the 
witnesses appear to me to be ultra- 
susceptible. I find a large sprinkling of 
medical men among the grateful patients 
- of this unregistered practitioner whom 
they are supposed to despise. ‘“‘ I should 
be greatly interested,’’ writes one, ‘‘ to 


know the active constituent, for the 
improvement is marvellous.’’ There are 
literary men—including Mr. Bernard 


Shaw and Mr. Robert Hichens—among 
the correspondents. A jurist of inter- 
national reputation, who should at least 
be able to weigh evidence, believes that 
Mr. Roche treated him successfully. 

It will probably be said that these cures 
are ephemeral. A study of the evidence 
dispeses of this objection. One of the 
most remarkable cases quoted in this 
Review in 1918 was that of a cure of 
cancer recurring in the glands of the neck 
a year after operation on a cancerous 
tongue. The patient, a Lieutenant- 
Colonel, writes me under date May 11th. 
“ Mr. Roche,” he says, “© cured me when 
crthcdox medicine could offer me -no 
further help, surgical or medical. TI 
thought you would like to know that the 
result of the treatment still holds good ; 
I have had no recurrence.” This cure 
was effected in August, 1915. 

~ And the moral of that is —— ?” 
as somebody says in “ Alice.” Well the 
moral is, not that Mr. Roche should be 
made an M.D. He declares caustically 
that he has not the slightest wish for 
official recognition as a guarantor of 
incurability—the light in which the 
medical profession not unnaturally 
appears to one who is principally engaged 
in dealing with its failures. The moral 
is that, when a man, in whatever way, is 


curing diseases which resist ordinary. 
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treatment, he should not be 


quietly 


ignored because he has not acaden, h 
degrees, or, even if he have them, becay. j 
he does not subseribe to the Conventions a 
ideas. The case of Dr. Bell and hi . 
cancer treatment was a sufficien i bi 
reminder that this qualification jg Dot vi 
fanciful. What matters to the public n w 
whether a man can cure disease, and if ih pi 
can do so, there should be, in the medics] di 
profession, `` a free play of the mind“ i 
as Matthew Arnold would have it, upon b; 
his contribution to the science of healing di 

Some brief account may be given d to 
Mr. Roche’s outlook on medicine, It di 
may be mainly right or mainly wrong; sp 
the present writer claims no competence de 
to judge. The essential fact is whethe a 
he cures or not, and the layman may hey °° 
as good a judge of that as anyonenelg,| © 
Mr. Roche is not a faith-healer or die 17 
specialist or Professor of what is cale. —-% 
nature-cure. He believes, with the Stn’ a 
of Sirach that “ the most High hath ies 
created medicines out of the earth, anda pr 
wise man will not abhor them.” His own his 
description of himself is “ specialist in ine 
specific drug action.” Tf the homceopath | x 
should be less inclined to denounce him at ie 
sight than his allopathic rival, this is rea 
because Mr. Roche administers his drugs dec 
in imponderable amounts and applies the to 
rule ‘ similia similibus curentur,” me 
but in point of fact he differs toto celo abc 
from both. He is concerned, in the first por 
place, with the healing of diseased cot | poi 
ditions by the specific action of drugs) sta 
the individual. Rejecting the materialism) The 
which is implicitly accepted by tht) tha 
general mass of medical theorists, hej tior 
boldly embraces vitalism. Much that} the 
passes for medical study, Mr. Roche dis} cen 
misses as irrelevant. A great deal that®) takı 
loosely called medical treatment, N and 
would deseribe as merely chemical. Can 
the doctor puts alkaline fluids into ! que 
stomach because its contents are hyp Som 
acid, he is doing what he might do in a 
test-tube. If he applies astringente | ae 
the mucous membrane of the throat ri Ges 
is doing what may be done in the tanya Colt 
Medical action as he wdc it, 18 Ou 
stimulation of the vital force to revé ae 
diseased conditions, To say that he? fae 
begun his studies de novo, rejecting Wi. insi: 
accumulated wisdom of the ages, ae 


be to condemn him in the eyes of £ 


= 


ind,” 


Lether © 
ay he l 
nelse, | 
e diet 
called 
> Sén 
hath 
and a 
S OWN 
sb in 
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im at 
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drugs | 
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e sufficient conservatism to keep sane. 
Bee however, depart from the ordin- 
E classification of diseases. That the 
E doctor should treat, not complaints, 
tty atients, is a commonplace of con- 
Be oal medical circles, but one doubts 

thether much more than lip service is 
1 id to this important principle, and the 
abb is reinforced when standard works 
ace the ‘‘ System of Medicine,” edited 
by Sir Clifford Allbutt, say of many 
diseases: “‘ no drug has yet been found 
for this condition.’ Mr. Roche has no 
drugs specific for complaints ; they are 
specific for patients. The R.A.M.C. 
doctor who asked him for “a tip for 
rheumatism °’ went away sorrowful, I 
believe. His treatment springs from an 
examination of the totality of symptoms, 
not nierely those to be classed as patho- 
logical. ‘* Diagnosis,” in the ordinary 
sense, he does not employ. That he has 
said the last word on medicine is in the 
very highest degree improbable. The 
present writer may be allowed to express 
his scepticism as to the possibility of 
medicine ever becoming go nearly an 
exact science as Mr. Roche believes it to 
be. “ Give your decisions, not your 
reasons,” is good worldly advice. Papal 
decisions ex cathedré bind the faithful as 
to their conclusions, but leave them 
mercifully free to hold their own opinions 
about the reasons by which they are sup- 
ported. I have set down some of the 
points of Mr. Roche’s theory, as I under- 
stand it, for the benefit of the curious. 
The essential fact to which I return is 
that he is curing people whom conven- 
tional medicine does not cure, and that if 
the medical profession were mainly con- 
ae with its chief business it would 
sane oe of him. Mr, Barker’s case, 
Ca, appeal to the Archbishop of 
eo z on his behalf, raise the 
some my ee epee there should not be 
Ee ee by which the bona-fide 
ised me Practitioner might be recog- 


To The creation of a special body for 
ion Purpose might be worth considera- 
Colles, > Music, I believe, the Royal 
SPite ot began to _Sive diplomas in 
Acade the opposition of the Royal 


two bow and joint examinations by the 
insisted Gp OTe now held. It might be 
the comes it were thought proper, that 

ates for degrees outside the 
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existing qualifications should have the 
recognition of a certain number of legal] 
qualified doctors. Neither Mr. Barker 
nor Mr. Roche would experience any 
difficulty in this regard. The essential 
thing is that a desire should be shown to 
help rather than to suppress the man whe 
can show good results, Who can say that 
is the case at present? 
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CRITICISM 


Mr. Stephen Graham, who is among 
the best informed and most sympathetic 
of British writers on Russia, contributes 
to the Contemporary Review (June) a 
brilliant and hopeful account of the re- 
birth of Russia during the past two years. 
The Bolsheviks, he declares, have gained 
an immense military victory, one which 
will go down not only as the final success 
of one side in a civil war, but as a 
national triumph over British, American, 
French, Japanese and other foreign foes. 

Whatever the rights or wrongs of 
Bolshevism and of the Allies, it is a 
crowning mercy that some final result in 
the field has been attained. Every 
Russian killed is a loss to humanity as a 
whole. 

There has been no more terrible human 
catastrophe than the slaughter of this fine 
people going cn without intermission for so 
long. There were two million dead in the 
war against Germany and Austria before ever 
the Revolution took place. 

Thanks to the war and the Revolution. 
tussia has already become a second-class 
Power. Her people, what are left of them. 
are as good as any other people, but as a 
Power she has ceased to rank as first class. 

The organised intelligence of the 
Russian people, says Mr. Graham, has 
perished in the revolution. The educated 
classes are ruined or ‘destroyed. It will 
take time for the Russian people to re- 
produce what has been lost: The ques- 
tion is how to get educated able men 
and women to shoulder the vast adminis- 
trative. and commercial burdens of the 
nation. © ‘ i 


‘With the victory of the Bolsheviks an end 
must come to the Russian services and to 
the propagandist bureaus. The Information 
Bureau was a type of war gratt of which 
every one is now heartily tired, and we can 
bid it a long farewell and hope that the pro- 


pagandists will find a decent and honest mode - 


of earning a living elsewhere. . It is not very 
hospitable but itis natural. T hope Chesham 
House will be cleared soon of those who do 
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: came forward and said: “ We recogni 


not represent Russia, and that a Properh 
accredited ambassador of the new govern. 
ment of Russia will in time þe installed 

The military victory of the Bolshevik 
is the first great relief. The failure of the 
propagandist bureaus in Paris, London 
and New York, is the second. For now 
we can make a fresh start with Russia 
Reconciliation, however, may invobye us 


w a great number of inconyenien) 
problems. 


Peace with Soviet Russia may be a blow 
to all our international financial arrange 
ments, The stability of our after-the-war 
finance depends greatly on the one-minded. 
ness of all the Powers. A difference in point 
of view on the part of one of the great 
debtors or creditors is going to ruin the! 
practical application of the point of view of’ 
the rest. Our weaker brothers in. Europe | 
would no doubt rejoice in a breakdown of all” 
present financial arrangements. And such) 
a breakdown is likely to take place if. 
ihe repudiation by Soviet Russia of her wat! 
debts is allowed. If Russia, thanks toa 
Socialist Government, swings free of her) 
colossal war debts, then it becomes highiy/ 
profitable for a people to adopt that fort | 
of government, and we can confidently. look} 
forward to the popularity of such a régimt) 
in indemnity and debt-laden Germany. 
Russia does not pay, it is hardly likely that 
Italy will pay, and if Italy does not pay an 
Germany cannot, why should France pa 
And if all then fail to pay, obviously Gror f 
Britain will be too hard hit to pay Le a 
thousand million sterling which she owes ti 
the United States of America. 


The League of Nations seems likely © 
discuss financial sorrows for the next fly i 
years. Probably the only nation ta) 
could save the situation is the Unité g 
States of America. . 


If America, the greatest creditor of ie = 
came into the war late and did not The 
the sacrifices which were made by the o 
nations. We know we cannot make Up He 
money for what others lost in blood, bUY 
have decided: to renounce. all our wat is 
erase them entirely and not ask that 
should be paid—on condition that 
Britain does the same and the rest of Bi 
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lows our example.” If America said that 
ae would obtain the moral leadership of the 
F rld, and save us all, | ; ; 
wai is possibly too idealistic to expect the 
United States to make such a Sacrifice. But 
he time has come for nations and individuals 
to perounes their interest in War Loan and 
Liberty Bonds. The burden of patriotism js 
becoming too difficult for the nations to bear. 
It can be well understood how deter- 
mined the Allies were to crush Bolshevik 
Russia and put up a Russian Government 
of subservient Russian functionaries ready 
to fall in with all existing financial 
urangements and shoulder their part of 
the general burden. The recognition of 
Bolshevik Russia and her principles may 
prove the beginning of a series of financial 
crashes throughout the world. j 

Almost all parties and all individuals in 
iussia, except for a few irreconcilables 
liussia, excep i 
are now of one mind. All desire to work 
together for the development of New 
Russia. 

The ‘same is true of most of the exiles and 
emigrés—they are ready to make a great 
sacrifice and be at one. There is only one 
Russian party worth while, and that is the 
pro-Russian party. Bolshevism, Menshivism, 
the Cadet Cause, Ts; ‘ism—what are these 
when Russia herself is bleeding to death? 
Many landowners who have been dispossessed 
sany Jan ne i Į 
of their traditional estates seek no longer to 
have them restored. If there is to be com- 
munal ownership of land throughout Russia 
let it be tried. If on the other hand the 
marauding peasants Wish to obtain title to 
the land they have seized there are those who 
Say—let the peasants have it—if the giving 
up of our land can help Russia, we are ready 
jo See the peasants have it. The owners of 
arge businesses are perhaps less idealistic 
m their outlook than the land-owners, but 
some of those also are ready to waive their 
trees and staré again from the beginning. 
ae di now 18 to restrain Russians in 
and England from returning to 
uilst a price is on their heads and 
still liable to be thrown into prison 


Ussia wł 
they are 
or shot, 


The 


vith f { e counter-revolutionaries, 
kone Oreigners has never been popular in 
Whos. Lb Was not Lenn and Trotsky 


a Vanquished 


or ihe Present 
n leaders long, once a genuine peace 


has been established 


s 
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Many „nacceptable and me 
types will be displaced h 
ability and culture—by men more representa- 
tive of Russia as a whole. For instance, it 
is obviously unnatural and a state of things 
which cannot last, that the most Christian 
nation in Europe should be dominated almost 
exclusively by Jews and Agnostics openly 
and professedly opposed to Christianity’, 
Lenin says to Lansbury—“ You, Lansbury. 
believe in Christianity, You believe that 
you can bring about in England a peaceful 
revolution. I do not believe that ’—and he 
speaks as if a Christian were a very rare 
bird in his acquaintance, But the Russia 
which has been in Lenin’s hand and thin 
greater Russia which will come with peace is 
predominantly Christian, and no efforts on 
the part of the non-believer have detached 
the population from their religious beliefs. 
The persecution of the churches, the revenge. 
Movement pursued against the monks and 
the priests and the bishops, the propaganda 
of rationalism and “ religion as poison for 
the people ” alike haye failed, The Bolshe- 
vik leaders of to-day have had to come to 
terms with the religious bodies in Russia, 
and to cease persecution. 


diocre or bruta? 
y. men of greater 


With peace, education in Russia will 
be revived. Not since the days of slavery 
has so little work been done in school and 
university. The Co-operative Societies 
will have to undertake the re-building =f 
tussia’s trade. Since the rouble has 
been reduced in value to no more than 
printed paper, a new currency will have 
to be begun, derived as in an essay on 
political economy, directly from a system: 
of barter. . 


As regards the old Russian Empire and 
all the constituent petty states that have 
been springing into being, Mr. Graham 
believes the autonomy of each will have 
to be recognised, but that Soviet institu- 
tions will conquer nearly all of them. 
They can be federated as a Russian group 
of nations. 


The British group of nations stands where 
was once the old British Empire. There are 
the United States of America, autonomous 
and yet federated. In these it is possible to 
see a better promise for united humanity 
than in the League of Nations as at present 
conceived. Germany and the Teutonic. 
states of the North will find their grouping. 
France and Italy and the Romance nations. 
will also stand together. Thus we begin to 
see the constellations of humanity. on ak 


It will perhaps be found tl 
will have helped us in no small way te 
cne another and get nearer, both 
viduals and nations. 5 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
THE FRENCH CLAIM TO REPARATION. 


Two important articles which are pub- 
lished in The Round Table (June) set 
ferth the present state of France and of 
Germany as seen by authoritative corres- 
pondents in both countries. France, says 
the French Correspondent, has been left 
by the war tragically short of men, money 
and means. Her trouble, however, is 
part of the great problem in Europe, and 
no nation can hope to come separately out 
of the chaos and misery which the war has 
left everywhere. He urges that France’s 
left everywhere. He urges that the 
justice of France’s claim to come first in 
the payment of the German indemnities 
was not properly realised in England 
until the San Remo Conference. 

1,850,000 French soldiers were killed 
during the war, and 400,000 others have 

been permanently maimed or injured, and 
a further 200,000 were partially disabled. 
A statistical comparison shows that 
whereas America lost only one in every 
2,000 of her population, Italy one in 79, 
and the British Empire one in 66, France 
lost one in every 28 of her people. 

The question now is not who won the 
war, but whose wounds are the deepest? 
Agriculture, the greatest industry of 
France, has suffered most, because the 
small landowners and peasants had every- 
where to bear a disproportionate part of 
the losses in the war. In every 
belligerent country skilled workmen had 
to be kept back to make munitions, and 
in this way their lives were spared. Great 
industrial countries like England and 
Germany gained by this, since they saved 
the men who were most needed after the 
war for the purposes of reconstruction. 
France, however, depends primarily upon 
agriculture for her prosperity, and her 
staple industry is consequently left short 
of labour. The resources of France are 
like a huge army which cannot be mobil- 
ised, or a ship which, though it contains a 
rich cargo, cannot get under weigh for 
want of men and fuel. 


For the revival of industries, again, cheap 
coal and iron are essential. Our deficit of 
coal is, however, at present between 45,000,000 
and 50,000,000 tons, as compared with 
24,000,000 tons before the war. For want of 
‘coal most of our industries, and among them 


ie 
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our metallurgical industries, are to-day pr ; 
ducing only one-third of their Norms) 

capacity. German iron and steel works oi 

the other hand, are producing about bp. 
thirds of theirs, For want of coal it 
impossible to export steel. Even our internaj 
needs cannot be met. 

Cheap and rapid transport, though indis- 
pensable, is also not to be had, and our rolling 
stock is suffering from wear and tear; the 
German engines which were handed over need 
repairs, and the spare parts were retained 
by the Germans, Besides this, many of our 
railwaymen are demoralised, and there ar 
frequent strikes, . . . 

A third and worse difficulty is the shortage 
of merchant shipping. We were unable w 
build ships during the war. . . . We knor 
that England lost 7,759,000 tons gross as. 
against 900,000 tons lost by us, but propor. 
tionately our losses were the higher of the 
two, being 34.52 per cent., as against 30,55 
per cent., of the total shipping of th - 
country. Japan and the United States, it | 
must be remembered, have doubled, or more | 
than doubled, their tonnage during the war, | 
and Great Britain has facilities for building 
quickly, which we do not possess. Only ®% | 
per cent. of our trade at present sails under 
cur own flag, whereas Japan carries 46 per | 
cent. of hers, and Great Britain more than | 
60 per cent. of hers. } 


Under such conditions the balance of | 
trade is necessarily disastrous to France. | 
The difference between imports and 
exports before the war was only al 
thousand million francs a year. In 1919) 
it became a thousand million francs 4 
month. Inevitably credit has become | 
disorganised, and inflation has become 
more dangerous than ever. i 


The situation is made full use of Wi 
mischief-makers. It is suggested in prone f 
ganda that we are financially blockaded by 
our Anglo-Saxon Allies, and “ Blockage FE 
through Exchange ”’ is one of the catchwor® | 
of cheap journalism. 


During the war, and until Januari | 
1919, France did all in her power, th 
writer asserts, to meet her financial 
culties. After the Armistice she A4 
much less than she ought to have doné 
but since last Christmas enormous ot 
have been made to make good the defot | 
The outbreak of war had caught Fra? 
in the midst of a formidable 1 
organisation of her public ‘finances, 
it was like having to change horse 


* args 
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iid-stveam. It should be enough for the supported by the overwhelming majority 

Allies now to know that France has ofthe people. It Was, and is, a Govern- 

shouldered her debt in gee The ment strong in votes, but weak in action. 
nalance of trade is already improving 

3 : palance of trade is already proving 


sunultaneously with the ‘increase ig The Germany of to day is an un 
imu j 


armed, 
LOrmMal z : easily rrightene d IPAn SH eo 
8 o eyenue and taxation. : easily frightened democracy, whose 
val revenue weapon of detence against any military 
LW a i EI attack is the general strike, a suicida! 
tern CAN GERMANY PAY? £ » & suicidal 


measure if it is used regularly, But 
A scarcely less harrowing picture of there are dangerous Militarist el 

economic ruin is drawn by the German the country. 

Correspondent in the same number. 


ements in 


l need 
pained 
Or Our 
'e are 


There are, moreover, numerous reactionary 
is ae J sets who are willing to use force if there is 

fn the hey-day of Germany S Mies she ae a real chance, who objected to the Kapp 
often accused oi ; ee E. lee t Wor d- movement merely because it was unsuccessful, 
Supremacy. In rae nouo] ne 5 OP hues The revolution’ has deprived the ruling 
she has become the COL ee LONE me node classes, especially in Prussia, of their privi- 
and possibly of the entire system of modern leged political position. They have always 
oconomics all over the world. If she should een in a minority, and they know only too 
vive in under the pressure of the load w hich well that they never will become a majority 
the war, the blockade, the revolution, the fe ; 


5 wa ! larene h wy constitutional means, They may win 
Popor- armistice and the peace Have piled upon her, over in a large measure the large employers 
of the the tottering fabric of European civilisation of labour who disapprove of the industria] 
30.55 might easily crumble to pieces, disorganisation, for which, according to their 
f the pp Dar ; : views, the revolution is mainly responsible, 
es, it) It is the great merit of the organised They work upon the antagonism of tha 
E German Labour Movement, he declares, farmer, who is apt to look upon the town 
> W £ . 7 a 7 7 +7 
‘ding that their most. numerous representatives, Ce ea al Poa 

NP oe Seon * T as a ri a arers, Jt LE.) 
ily 2 the Majority Socialists, did not stand that they will ever get a majority, certainly 
under apart in the crisis of the revolution at the not as soon as they want it, 

Se | Armistice. They had not made the revo- 
i 


| lution, and in fact disliked it, but they Other reactionary groups are less 
| joined with their Radical brethren in patient, and 


do not see the necessity for 
ceo. forming the first Republican Government relying upon any process of evolution. ee 
ance. | of Germany. They say that the old order was over. 
and | turned by force, and consequently is best S 
ly a} They had come to the land of promise much restored by force. But the mass of the i 
1919 nee than they Hoe oe spected to xo people has most significantly declined all 
i S rivers ot milk an oney had run Ty. a . 3h 
cs â The blight of the disastrous war lay on it,  *Ppeals to force, as eee shown 
come The capital of the capitalists was mortgaged during the Kapp putsch. 
come a the creditors Gi the nalion, to the ao 
„Small subscribers who had given their There are some signs of recovery in 
Savi ; s x 5 eae F 
Hino aa standetan aoa TSS Gorman econo: LA ale 
f by} ge unearned surplus which it was easy to intense wear and tear that German indus- 


rope | ae ; there were debts and starvation, tries suffered during the war, but no such Se 
ad by of HO ; 


wn in transport, a huge dislocation re yet visible in German finance. 

of the lah i ? ; e) signs are yet vis ee. 

ckage l iion 1e labour market due to rapid demobilisa- rise in prices is due partly 
vords money rere Were no resources except paper The enormous rise in p partly 


to the inadequate supply of goods due to 
decreased production, and partly to thè 
time when nothing but increased great issue of bank notes, which i 
the} gc Uction could save Germany, the unavoidable as long as the deficit in the — a 
die) fp “alist Government was compelled by Budget cannot be met. And the nancial — 
e force of circumstances to diminish clauses of the Peace Treaty make : 
rermany’s production. After issue of new Treasury bills i 
a relaxation of the strain was necessity. z 
Dower ue; Whatever government was 
Crats A Majority Socialists, Demo- 
Coalition Ge Catholic Party, joined in a ships, her cabl 
Since Ra Overmnment which has ever countries and th 
“usted, and which so far has been former alli 
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and is the working capital of German business 
men and of German corporations. They have 
to be compensated by the government. 4 
sum of 20,000,000 marks gold is worth at 
least 200,000,000,000 marks paper. It cannot 
be raised from taxation, it must be met *y 
the contraction of a new debt, which will very 
nearly double the public debt. Each German 
man, womdn or child, would then be re- 
sponsible for a debt of at least 6,000 marks 


per head. 


Ii Germany is to pay, and she has 


Tue REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


entered a solemn obligation io do 
which she neither can or will set apart.” 
she must be made solvent. E 


She can only be made solvent if she 
work at top speed. She can only do 
her people are fed, if her factories. 
started. Credit, not in cash, but in f 
or in raw materials, is what is wanted al 
must be able to use her coal for herself lig 
for the Allies. Her people must nok aN 
irritated continually, and her govern wf 
must not be held up to ignominy. nent 


Can 
oii 
are 


Simplicissimus] 
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The Milk Profiteer. 


‘t There, there! Big profits call for little sacrifice!” 


i 


é 


Standing, as I stand, in the capital of 
Europe—Paris—l sweep my eyes round 


he cay » from this centre and I see about me a 
es a i world which dances and make merry in 
n food the midst of death and destruction and 
1. Sha) the menace of to-morrow. In these 
elf angi words Mr. Sisley Huddleston, a well- 
na known contributor to the ‘Review or 


Reviews, begins a striking article on the 
world unrest after the war in the Atlantic 
Monthly (May), which has created a pro- 
found sensation in America, and has been 
widely quoted in the American Press. 
Mr. Huddleston paints his gloomy picture 
in lurid colours. He sees no signs of 
men sitting down in despair to think. 
He draws a mad crowd, racing over the 
cemeteries of Europe in a bacchanalian 
orgy, a new people, the victims of some 
primitive impulse that the war has freed. 
But he is not altogether a pessimist. 

It is a gloomy picture which I paint; and 
at once I wish to make the proviso that it 
must not be taken to represent the whole 
truth. There is much that is sound in 
present-day society ; and if, as in thé Bible 
story, the whole city might be saved for a 
handful of righteous men, then there are 
certainly still enough healthy elements to 


A l 
E E EE 


n A E 


Įį ‘Save civilization. Let not this study of the 
2A i post-war Europe prevent anyone from lend- 
a | ing a helping hand: on the contrary, this 
aly sickness is such that we should tackle it in 

í ourselves and in our neighbours, lest it com- _ 


plete its deadly work, and our world as we 
‘new lt collapse in rottenness. 


Mr. Huddleston does not deny that 
there was’ much that was idealistic in the 
, War. But he does not close his eyes to 
its realities, Some characters were made 
made by the war, but many were utterly 
ruined and demoralised. Out of the long 
habit of soldiering has arisen a heedless- 
ae an unconcern that has become a 
tnitely materialistic philosophy.‘ i 
: Were asked what is the most conspicu- 
vus trait of the modern man and woman 


Europe, T . Should unhesitatinely 
g Ply—Egoism.” Never, he adds, was 
arlyle i 


each rae image of a basket of serpents, 
rect ea ugsling to get its head above the 
4 ae 30 expressively precise a picture of 
t eee as it is to-day. 
Í cold ap etddleston is oppressed with the 
ing of a rialism, the shameless profiteer- 
shirk § 1€ working classes. They too 

part of the bargain with the 


heir 
Community. 
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EUROPE’S DANCE OF DEATH. 


against society. IRE 
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Let me relate a significant little fact Which 
will show how the social sense has—inevit- 
ably—decayed, While conditions remain so 
uncertain, it is hard to expect people is 
remember that the future of their country 
depends upon the repopulation of their 
country. Social students in France long 
ago bewailed the egotism which was at the 
bottom of the falling birth-rate, To-day the 
evil is intensified, A people which deliber- 
ately refuses to bring children into the world 
is on the slippery slope. Only in half a dozen 
departments in France does the birth-rate 
exceed the death-rate; and it is. estimated 

and disabled, the 


that, what with killed 
excessive mortality among the civilian popu- 
lation, the absence of husbands from home, 
and the relucance to marry during the war. 
there are six or seven million fewer French 
people than there would normally have been, 

That, as I say, is natural enough: it could 
now he remedied to some extent, But while 
there is an official propaganda in favour of 
larger families’; shile the refusal to pro- 
create, the appalling frequency of abortions 
consciously brought about,—-ask any hospital 
doctor or nurse: you will learn amazing 
things, —are giving great anxiety; while 
even the new President has been chosen 
partly because he has three children instead 
of being childless like so many of his pre- 
decessors; while there is, on the one hand, 
this serious effort to get to grips with the 
thing that will bring France down to the 
rank of a second-rate nation, there is. on 
the other hand, a propaganda in the music- 
halls in the opposite sense. 


He paints a kaledescopic picture of 
every branch of the community. The 
same disease of egoism infects statesmen, 
the idle classes, the proletariat, and 
finally that offspring of the war, the new 
rich, whom he characterises as ‘‘ the 
rottenness in the marrow of civilisation.” 
It is so in Berlin, in London, and in 
Paris. Even in Vienna, where children 
are dying in the gutter, nowveauax riches oe 
are to be seen in ballrooms and glittering ey 
restaurants. Apart from this Mr. ss 
Huddleston makes a searching inquiry ieee 
into the prevalence of actual lawlessness. ae 


I find the following main Teasons set out : 
by an Enelish writer to explain this crime x 
wave, and I do not disagree: See 

(1) That many men who had criminal 
instincts, but also a horror of killing, before 
the war are now more or less devo; 
horror. s 

(2) That many me Ti 
a career of crime before the w 
ated from prison during 
entered the army, and that th 
flee again to resume their d 
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(3) That unemployment and the high cost Mr. Huddleston deplores the cynig 
of living have forced many men who would })utality and materialism of the pre 
otherwise have been law abiding citizens into : Sent 


day, and bids us face the cold truth that 
war has dragged out the worst in man 
a 


(4) That the general feeling of unrest even though there are still heroes len. + 
which is permeating all classes is responsible rai e A N S left in ? 
for much crime. the world. 


criminality. 


Dec MARE 


The Anglo-Saxon Bible. 
Make friends with the 


Le Rire 


Mammon of Unrighteousness. 
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LEADING 


lett in © When Mr. Borah, of Idaho, stood in 
the Senate in July, 1919, and announced 
that he would fight the League of Nations 
= ic the bitter end, his impassioned speech 


was greeted with amused tolerance. % So 
writes an American Correspondent of The 
Round Table (June) in a comprehensive 
review of the present attitude of America 
tewards European politics. Since March, 
however, the political prophets have 
become exceedingly cautious. It was 
widely believed that if the Republicans 
should gain the victory in the Presidential 
elections that is generally expected, a 
ratification of the Peace Treaty by a 
Republican President and Congress, with 
reservations similar to those sponsored by 
Senator Lodge, would be the probable 
outcome. But this anticipation rests 
upon the assumption that the forthcom- 
ing Presidential elections will-he a contest 


Johnson is a Republican, but he is little 
loved by the leaders of hig party; for it was 
Us rebellious Progressivyism which gave the 
State of California and victory to Wilson in 
1916. His large frame, large features, and 
Dositive personality make a strong appeal to 
an electorate which likes to “ look over the 
candidates and size them up.” He isa man 
Cl strong convictions and vigorous language. 
i an Atspoken in his dislike of other people 
of oul Mericans, in his distrust of the motives 
one nations, and in his unqualified 

ie pa y towards Great Britain, Japan and 

“AZUe of Nations. 
„his banner march the discon- 
. 11S criticisms on Great Britain have 
the “ favourite son” of Irish- 
e has won the German- 
y_ his uncompromising hostility 
Treaty. He has swung the 
2 ra lasses to his support by tempestu- 
vor poouinst capitalists and profiteers. 
> Because he al 
7 against the 


e 


9 
Mor e 


he troops from that country. 
zens who Seed to-day y thousands of citi- 
and the »otlvately questioned the expediency 


e politi ; 
produce; cal morality 


of that strange and 
adventure. 


te j ż 
5, of course, the Commander-in- 
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4 

UPSETS ALL CALCULATIONS. 


Chief of those who oppose tl 
but he is also supported by 
and women who have no strong sympathy 
with his political views, and no com- 
rnunity of interest with any group in his 


ie League, 
many men 


varied following. They admire hig 
courage in speech and in action, and 
vee : 3 i 

believe with him that the day of the 


domination of party machines is done. 
He will make his fight in the 
Republican Convention on the opposition 
to the League of Nations, and his aston- 
ishing success at the outset of his corm- 
paign shows that he will be a very 
prominent figure in the elections. The 
issue of the League has been raised, but 
not as between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. The question of America’s 
relationship to the League of Nations 
will be decided in June on the floor of the 
Chicaga Convention, and the protagonists 
for and against the League will be Hiram 
Johnson and Herbert Hoover. Both men 
are Republicans and both come from 
California. 


But so important is the sentimental factor 
in American elections that Johnson would 
promptly add that he himself is a “ native 
‘son.’ whereas Hoover has been a Californian 
only since boyhood. Tike Johnson, Hooyer 
is not in favour with the Old Guard. the inner 
circle of the Republican machine, Their 
party objections to Hoover spring from 2 
letter made public soon after Wilson's appeal 
for a Democratie Congress in 1918. in Ls 
Hoover seemed to support the President's 
request. The hostile attitude of Republican 
leaders toward both Johnson and oover, 
while based to some extent on these allege? 
violations of pants faith. is perhaps more 
deeply founded on a fear that neither one of 
them would prove amenable to party 

discipline. 5 


Tr. 
ee ste Shae 
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they have gone back to business. rae 
Our people have an ideal of world ser- 
vice... This ideal cannot be ignored 
by the Party. Its living force will insist 
upon our joining in the organisation of the 
moral forces of the world to reduce arma- 
ments, check militarism, and relieve oppres- 
sion, Failure to support the League 
of Nations with proper reservations would be 
a shock to the spiritual aspirations of the 
American people.” 


If Johnson should win, says the writer, 


it would spell the Treaty’s defeat. If 
Hoover should win, it would mean a 
resounding victory for the League. If 


Wood should gain the nomination, it 
would indicate a reluctant willingness of 


CLEMENCEAU AND DESCHANEL. 


Why has M. Clemenceau passed out of 
French politics? During the war he was 
unquestionably the idol of all France. 
When the Armistice was declared M. 
Clemenceau was hailed as the saviour of 
France before Foch. His immense popu- 
larity at once placed in his hands the 
making of peace. ‘Then, in the full gaze 
of the mystified world he retired from 
political life. 


The reasons why M. Clemenceau was 
rejected in favour of M. Deschanel are 
closely analysed in the Quarterly Review 
(April) by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton. In 
an article entitled “ France after the 
war, he dismisses the wild hypotheses 
that sprang up in Paris and Germany. 
Mr. Fullerton repudiates the German 
theory that the defeat of M. Clemenceau’ 
spelt the revival of Caillautism, implying 
a return to a policy of cordial understand- 
ing with Germany; together with the 
theory that the whole business was the 
result of a deep-laid plot concocted by 
Socialist - Radicals. Certain French 
organs ascribed the defeat to an alliance 
between the reactionary France and the 
Anti-Patriots of the Internationale, but 
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the party to accept international responsi 
bilitv. What it would mean if the Ol 
Guard’s nominee should prevail cannot he 
astimated until their candidate is known 


American idealism is not yet destroyed 
The question of America’s participation N 
the League of Nations was not settled by 
Senate’s failure to ratify the Treaty, ` Th 
people have wished to end the issue and forge 
it; but, like the ghost of a departed friend 
it comes back to counsel with them. Tt wili 
take serious counsel with that most sceptical 
of all bodies, the Republican Convention, 


(g 


Those who are waiting for Americas 
answer to the call of the world will have 
that answer this month. 


these receive similar treatment by Mr. i 
Fullerton. Í 


But not one of these reasons, nor yet all | 
combined, carried sufficient weight to deter- | 
mine the decision of the National Assembly 
to ignore the generous pressure of Frenci i 
popular opinion in favour of M. Clemenceat. © 
The real cause of his rejection was of quite | 
a different order. And, from the standpoint 
of international relations, it is of extreme 
importance that that cause should be clearls 
understood. The election at Versailles has 4 
definite political sense. That election was al 
unmistakable proof offered to the world thai 
France is anxious and dissatisfied. She 5 
dissatisfied and profoundly irritated, ona 
to the kind of Peace which has been oferen 
her by thé very man on whom she counti 
to establish her own notions of a sane solutio® ) 
of the problems raised by the World-Wat — 


M. Clemenceau has been criticised 1 
this country and in America, but nob | 
failing to protect French interests. 


z REE or 
France is aware, eyen if others have fo 


gotten, that she has been the “‘ couye 
de civilisation ” against a race of briga 
And she perceives with anguish that 
with a precipitate armistice and the 4 ast 
ness of the guarantees offered her ae een 6 
repetition of her martyrdom of the last 
years, she may have again to assume 
sublime but sinister obligation before | 
world. Infinitely grateful to M. Clement 
for having saved them from disaster 3? i 
crisis of the struggle, Frenchmen we! 


f 


cann 
not 

he hi 
educ; 
certa 
Some 
felloy 
Comy 
dileti 


pa : , apprehensive lest the schemes and 
e Ol foundly Prad allowed to be adopted during 
lot}; meno aa Conference might wreck the future 
ow i the har country. The French Congress 
tas of d that it might compromise the inter- 
| Laas France if, from sheer gratitude and 
rove ee th it were to lift Clemenceau to the 
In sen re 4 Elysée as ¢ id 0 
by aed jagoda of the Elysée as an idol to be 
Th worshipped. 
forges A sense of disappointment pervaded 
ta France as the man whom she had féted 
will | é HRS erT 
ptica] and honoured passed out of her life. In 
P, ot © x f 7 
ion, i the war, he fought and won; but the 
ia peace making was too much for the same 
neasi nan. He was not the only idol to be 
have | broken at Versailles. 


i But the rejection of M. Clemenceau is 
Í no reason for the preference for M. 
Deschanel. That opens another question 
with new factors. 
Like every other country France came 
out of the war in some indefinable way 
| changed. The danger from the Left had 
been heightened. She needed a virile 
leader, a man with firmness and clear 
sight, one who would be keenly alive to 
his position as President, whose patriot- 
| .ism would be proof against compromise 
| with Germany, and whose sane radical- 


ni . . . f 
et all ism the bounds of compromise with the 
oo | Socialists. 
embly | 
wrench | M. Deschanel was well grounded on an 
need open-minded traditionalism, while M. 

; ‘ ; 

quite Clemenceau was throwing sops to the 
ipo Marxists. Such a man could satisfy 
earl | the new France after the war. 

basa | ; A man of great talents whom party limits 
vas an cannot hold, but who is also ambitious and 
d thet Bo afraid of moral responsibility, so only 
She, * ed æ sure that he is right; a man in whom 
omi soian and training have engendered a 
fers soma aristocratic aloofness making him 
oa ales altogether other than the hail- 
lu aa vell -met type of the “ Republic of 
Var. dene eS, can hardly avoid the charge of 

‘ antism, even of lack of character. 
eta But that 
ot fot oe at charge has been on more than 
one occasion ably refuted. 
Who T 7 . 

foe lear o M. Deschanel’s parliamentary col- 
© Sues lifted } i : 
a testif ieira 2 to the Presidency, they 
ands err ‘Approval of his courageous and 

i conduct in public affairs, and 


persey. 


ering unity and 
of his c i 


1S Career. But it was 
S attitude and method in 
& on the social and economic 
le “ance that they gave their 
on Ton not merely that they found 
A a ppor une the presence at the 
‘oni : esman with Such a past just 
nt when Leninism was stalking 
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on the horizon 


hi , and when, within Fr 
self, civil sery 


5 vants were preparing to organ- 
Ise, In conspiracy with the General Federa- 
tion of Labour, a State within the State 
But, as regards French foreign policy, M. 
Deschanel’s position was equally well defined: 
that position had been equally origina] and 
courageous; and it was the certainty and 
security that the Congress felt in regard to 
this preoccupation that definitely fixed the 
choice of its members. 


ance her- 


The choice between M. 
and M, Deschanel was a pé 
for France, 
there was 


Clemenceau 
uinful matter 

But in many French hearts 
a half-stifled feeling that the 
idol had failed as a Peace-maker. The 
feeling was expressed briefly and nakedly 
by M. Deschanel: “ Our hopes of 1918 
have not been fully realised.” France 
preferred to repose her trust in the author 
of that great spéech delivered on March 
Ist in the historic theatre of Bordeaux, at 
a meeting to commemorate the protest of 
March 1st, 1871, against the German 
seizure of Alsace and Lorraine. 


The Serment de 1920. 
deaux,” so solemnly sworn hefore the world, 
as the first public act of the President of the 
French Republic, is an event which will find 
its place in the chronicles of Europe. If this 
he “ militarism,” it is not only the militar- 
ism of Gambetta and of Clemenceau, but it 
is also the militarism of Washington and 
Lincoln. If M. Deschanel felt it useful and 
perhaps necessary to inaugurate his term of 
office with so vivid a gesture, it was because, 
as he had said, “ French hopes of 1918 have 
not been fully realised.” Not a Frenchman 
but knew the reason why. And the point is 
this: though the Anglo-Saxon world may 
have been somewhat surprised by these and 
similar initiatives, discretion lies in realising 
that they are the profoundly conscious acts 
of a statesman. and exactly of the sort that 
had been expected of him, They were in- 
volved in the mandate that raised M. 
Deschanel to the Presidency. “ For Germany 
every treaty is a mere truce, a simple halt; 
every boundary only a provisional frontier ; 
every annexation a preliminary to others,” 
Who says this? It is M. Paul Deschanel in 
his book, “ Gambetta,” written during the 
war, and published in the late autumn of 
1919. It is the same Deschanel who, inherit- 
ing a violent hatred of the Second Empire, 

inherited as well a profound distrust of the 
nationalistic policy of Napoleon IIT. 


“the Oath of Bor- 


Mr. Fullerton makes it more easy for 
people to understand in this country all 
the complex motives that led to the ov 


throw of M. Clemenceau, withou intr 
ing upon what must necessarily 


the background. 


EP Onan 


F. 
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THE MANDATES FOR GERMAN EAST AFRICA, 


Mandates for the protection, govern- 
ment and development of what was 
German East Africa have been promised 
to Great Britain, Belgium and Portugal. 
One-third of the population has been 
handed over to Belgium, Portugal is to 
have a small corner, and the rest is to 
come to this country. Each mandatory 
Power is to send in an annual report to 
the League of Nations. Is this arrange- 
ment likely to prove satisfactory ? 

The Bishop of Zanzibar, who, ib may 
be recalled, wrote, during the war, one 
of the most powerful indictments of the 
German administration of the colony, 
thinks not. In a very outspoken article 
in the Nineteenth Century (June) on 
“ Africa: and the blight of commercial- 
ism,” he gives reasons for his opinion and 

urges a more thorough supervision by the 
League than that at present provided for. 
First of all, he says bluntly that the 
Portuguese as a “ protector ° of the 
people “‘ will be far worse in every way 
than the German Government.” As 
for the Belgians, their war record is 
against them. 

The Belgian officers, for the most part, 
showed themselves unable to cope with the 
cruelty and rapacity of their African soldiers. 
Rape and looting were very common. The 
Belgian black soldier of the Congo is a hard 
taskmaster to his fellow-subject, and there 
is good cause to fear that he will not easily 
mend his ways. And, secondly, the Belgian 
officers were amazingly slack and inefficient 
in caring for their African carriers. I am 
told by eye-witnesses of quite scandalous 
failures to feed their porters, even when, by 
taking trouble, food could have been found. 


Deaths from starvation were far too frequent 
to be labelled “‘ inevitable.” ; 


Finally he condemns—without speci- 
fying his reasons—the proposal to hand 
over the British part of the colony to 
Indians, so that they may educate them- 
selves in the faculty of administration. 
“If this proposition be carried out, all 
that will remain to the Africans of the 
conquered territory will be the pledge 
made by President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd 
George and others. . . Has Lord 
Robert Cecil no protest to make against 
this blatant injustice on the part of his 


_ infant League? Has America no promise 


of justice to East Africa? Who ever has 
a just claim to the conquered territory, 
-surely the Africans themselves have! ”’ 


` 
e 
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The Bishop propounds his solution, 1 ol 
is not self-determination ; for thag i — pi 
sees clearly, these African tribes are : í 4 
fit. But he pleads for “ a far differen, és 
view of our responsibility for the People. 
of tropical Africa.” 3 Pı 
Not only must mandatory Powe yi 
bound by conditions and rules; ev 


administrations must be subject to inspect; it m: 
by the League of Nations. And since, huma ho 
nature being what it is, mandatory Power ; 
will not readily accept such inspection whi. tos 
other colonies are not inspected, it seems eri ne 
dent that the inspection must be extended; 
the whole of tropical Africa. In fact, tp 
League of Nations must do what its founde, 
originally promised it would do: it mw 
undertake to secure to the weak peoples 
Africa adequate protection, and the wise 
and kest leading towards self-development i 
the remote (T think, very remote) future, 
The only plan, at once just to the Afric 
tribes and honourable to all European Power 
concerned, is to form a committee of th” 
League for the protection of all Afrien 


tribes, or at least all those south of th! : 
Soudan and north of the South Afric) nal 
Union’s boundaries. This committee woul!) Pr 


have no authority within the African tem) Gil 
tories. Hach colony would be ruled by th i 
Power whose flag had been hoisted within) adr 


But the committee would send its inspector by 
into each colony, and forward to the Powe 
concerned in each‘case the report of i pas 
inspectors. Failure to remedy wrogi jou 
pointed out by the report would be discuss chie 
hetween the Power concerned and ti sen: 
Supreme Council of the League. ne : 
would be no attempt at international rulet qua 
a colony. There would be no suggestion ( pub 
divided counsels. Only the League woii isp 
make real the protection promised to © rega 
African peoples. et abu 

That this suggestion will be accepta hiy t 
European colonists I do not pretend. tn © i 
the less, I urge it. For in strict fact i Jon 
body of men who are anxious to bedni the 
rich can be, at all times, trusted to a deal 
justly towards those on whose labour Str 
riches depend. F s th © 

He suggests that the committee 88°") i at 
should include Customs, Native Impr : as 
ments, Land Laws, Labour and Lig Gib 
Laws, and Penal Codes. The diffe ae 
in the way of such a committee | den 
admitted. But “if an effective D WA is a 
ig possible such a committee 1°” truth 
possible.”’ $ 3 

The latter part of the article is a% alt 
of general African conditions. p “en 
Bishop strongly discountenance’ ot mer 
clamour for haste in the JU 7a) tines 
education of the native, as produc a fred 


new type of African, a man who» 
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JA. aside his home ties, and acquired a veneer 
of civilisation with no moral or religious 


o / Meee , ee ace +, Social ties between the man and his fami 
i l principle. ’ There is danger A ene But commercial life tends very much toutes 
at, he tho ties that bind an African to his amily them; the lust of possession developing indj- 
E a Perel A in a very marked degree, I then 
iffy ‘ ` z ee z we allow our present commercial ractic 
na y The African is the p pune or a oe become normal in Africa we shall aktogeh e 
pie, Private property exists, ; nov as of indi- smash the social life of the people. 
jidual right. A man’s family or clan have z » ; 4 
vere |, ary conceivable claim upon him: and at The sex question is also touched on. 
thi marriage his wife enten ey or i ats And here the Bishop is frank to the point 

Spectig hers, pocorn: ee fs soothe The dite a of saying that “‘ in strict fact the ‘ colour * 
pana apina matters acts together, and works question has been solved in favour of the 
on whi together. Individualism as we know it dons Eurcpean’s lust. This is a matter that 
emmin pot exist. would have to be faced by the proposed 
ended i, Christianity, while emphasising the indi- committee. 

act, th ý 

Founder, 

1b muy 

opleg i. -a 

e Wises 

ment it 

ubure, | 

Africa 

Pove WHAT IS WRONG WITH JOURNALISM ? 

of ih 

sita A trenchant criticism of modern jour- Eo ae reporter of cs oe days was 
of th pied ntanmed aaa 4 OG not above getting his news from t e servants’ 
Ama nalism He) contained Be. co bs ticle on The hall, nor of accepting a drink in the butler’s 
e wi Profession of Journalism, by Sir Philip pantry! At the same time he was often a 
n terri! 


li tb Gibbs, in Blackfriars (May), which is an 
ithint admirable new monthly magazine, edited 
| by the English Dominicans. During the 
b of it past twenty-five years a new school of 
wrong = journalism has evolved, which geeks 
lisoa chiefly to gratify the public craving for 
Te hen sensation. It has sacrificed the literary 
l xula] Qualities of the profession to a particular 
stion public, which ïs partly created by it, and 
e wey, iS partly responsible for it. It no longer 
= | regards journalism as a profession, but as 
tablet Susiness, in which men sell any material 
ue © the highest bidder. MA Kennedy 
fact i ones, one of the driving forces behind 
beco e `“ North "pA SE a 
a g ortheliffe Press,” devotes a good 
ur the = of space in his recent book ‘‘ Flest 
Bee | ae and Downing Street ” to arguing 
pe at journalism has, in fact, become a 
a ores and not a profession. His point 
i te Gn 1S strongly resented by Sir Philip 
Clad ists 2 VBC is one of a small band of ideal- 
ue dec who are naturally against the 
Lem is n of the modern press. But he 
trut ced to admit the “lamentable 
of the contention. 
men wore the old schoof of newspaper 
miser : 
meals BY N: dressed shabbily, took their 
o ah 
Mency that often Brousie them. to the 


& 
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need not and, 
s not break the 


vidual relation with God, 
where due care jg taken, doe 


man of astonishing learning in strange, out- 
of-the-way realms of lore, and in spite of a 
courseness of language due to a Rabelaisian 
sense of humour and an intimate familiarity 
with the sinks and stews of life, he often keps 
a little flame of idealism in his soul, and was 
faithful to traditions of truth in his own 
calling. 

I saw the last of the old type of journalist 
who lingered as a rare and venerable bird. 
At his best he was a scholar and a gentleman 
who in many cases abandoned the social caste 
to which he belonged by birth and education 


in order to enjoy, with a certain cynical s 
pleasure, the power which he wielded with his eu 
pen as a judge of the world’s controversies, as 3 

a critic of ideas and actions, and as a dis- F, 


penser of fame or infamy. By the conditions 
of his work, badly paid in comparison with 
other professions, with long hours, mostly at 
night, with irregular meals, and in the 
squalor of old Fleet Street offices, he tended 
to become a “‘ Bohemian,” as he loved to call 
himself. In his later years he was often a f 
seruffy, dirty old gentleman, with a wide 
range of knowledge, and a certain intellectual 
arrogance which he shared with his cronies 
in clubs like “ The Whitefriars,”” now most 
dignified, to which outsiders were seldon 
admitted or to which they came in a spirit 
of adventure. : X 


Sir Philip Gibbs does not desire a 
to the old conditions. He merely 
that what journalists have 
status they have lost in presti 

In many respects th 
paper is far in adyan 
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of thirty years ago. Journalism to-day 
has wider interests than half a century 
ago. The journalist is a better man, with 
greater self-respect. How is it then that 
the public estimate of modern journalisrn 
is so low? ‘The explanation, says Sir 
Philip, is in the development of the news- 
paper on commercial lines. 


Nowadays the cost of production has in- 
creased enormously, and no daily paper can 
hold its own without immense capital and 1 
great advertising revenue. The Tribune 
during its brief existence cost its proprietors 
something like £360,000, and died not 
hecause it was a bad paper, but because it was 
knocked out of existence by other papers with 
a greater power over the machinery of 
publicity, transport and circulation— 
elements which have very little to do with 
the intellectual merit of the reading matter. 
The Editor is therefore subordinate in 
importance to the Business Manager. The 
writing journalist is dependent upon the 
financial backing and success of his paper. 
There comes in the power of the Capitalist. 
Without an idea in his head beyond political 
interest or financial gain, he may acquire tho 
controlling shares in a great journal, or form 
a group of fellow-capitalists to buy the power 
of its influence on behalf of a party or a 
leader. The paper loses its independence, 
and its free expression of opinion is limited 
to special pleading within the party lines. 


To these causes Sir Philip Gibbs 
attributes the loss of public confidence in 
the Press. At one time readers could rely 


THE PEASANT REVOLT OF 1920. 


The industrial revolution has not been 
confined to the towns. Side by side with 
the miners, dockers and railwaymen, in 
their march towards better things is the 
agricultural labourer. In 1914 he was in 
~ the shackles of feudalism,” to quote a 
description used by Mr. Lloyd George. As 
the Blue Book of the Board of Agricul- 
ture (1917-1918) said, his was the hardest 
worked, the lowest paid, worst fed and 
clothed, and the most badly housed of 
any class in the British community. He 
could not have existed at all in many 
cases except for the supplementary earn- 
ings of his wife, and they were both on 
the lowest rung of the social ladder. He 
had not even a union to defend his inter- 


e 
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. the natural leaders of rural democrat 


I we al 


on reports as being fair and accurate, 
could take or 
comments. 


leave the editorn 


Now they have perceived that by empha 
sizing some aspect of the day’s news, by 9 it 
ting vital details, by the arrangement of ty 
giving prominence to cne set of facts, whil 
another is hidden away in. small type : 
suppressed altogether, the history of th 
world is distorted as in a convex or a coneay, 
mirror according to the control of its ee 
services, and is often by no means a faithful 
complete, and truthful reflection of events 
The military and civil censorship during th 
war revealed this to the public in a startlin 
way—to a public which often knew the un 
published truth about air raids or othe 
tragedies—and it will take years, perhaps, i 
win back public confidence, unless there jg an 
immediate reform in the way of an abs 
lutely ‘‘ undoctored ” press. 

There is only one remedy to all this 
and it lies with journalists themselyes, 
They must not succumb to the temptation 
cf insincerity; they must be above dail 
stunt performances. Sir Philip Gibb 
sees a ray of hope in the “ spiritu 
reform °’ in Fleet-street. In the end, 
the public admires and prefers the sincere 
writer, and since ultimately the busines! 
controller is there to give the public whati 
it wants, that is half the battle. Th 
blame in the last resort rests with the 
public, which gets the Press it deserves. 


ests; and, in fact, scarcely enough moneij 
to pay the smallest contribution. 


In 1914 the King’s standard of was 
set up in Norfolk was sixteen shillings) 
week. The attempt in some quarters i i 
foster a trade union spirit was suppres) 
by the farmers and those wealthy lan 
owners whom Disraeli dreamed of ® 


Lord Ilford, for example, refused his I 
the right to balong to a union, when 
asked for a rise from 14/- to 15/- a W 


The causes of. the remarkable re 
tion in the conditions of the agric G 
labourer are analysed by Mr. F. E. 
in the Fortnightly Review (May). 


ê 


N 


ups, ty i 
218 an 
abso. | 
| 
this,” 
elves, 
tation. 
daily f 
Gibbs) 
rit cl) 
end, 
incere| 
sinesi 
whati 
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as a class, figured nobly in the war, 
Pe transition to their present status 
buy peen recent. There are cases of men 
pcre 13/- and 14/- a week in the 
TEE of 1916, though the price of food 
aut F coent. 
had risen 80 per cent. 

s the years 1915 and 1916 the 
Duras of the two unions—the National 


ganisers t werg 
e tural Labourers’ Union _ and the 
rats’ Union—began extending their 
S erations from a few Eastern and Southern 
operations 


‘ountics to the Midlands and the West. 
y hour was getting scarce. In the words of 
a member of the House of Commons, ‘it was 
easier to fill the place of a Cabinet. Minister 
than that of a skilled carter.” J rices of all 
farm produce were rising in 1916 far in 
advance of the relative rise in wages. Whilst 
cereals were jumping up 250 per cent. in 
price, labour advanced only 30 or 40 per cent. 
But what produced the great dramatic 
change in the attitude of the labourer 
towards trade unionism was the passing ct 
the Corn Production Act, with its guaranteed 
rices to farmers and a minimum wage to 
lheurers of 25s. a week. This became law 
on August 21st, 1917. 


From the date of this Act can be traced 
the change in the fortunes of farm 
labourers. They were recognised for the 
first time in history as worthy of their 
hire. Meanwhile the Agricultural Wages 
Board got busy, and Norfolk was the first 
county to fix a minimum rate of 30/-. 


The creation of the Agricultural Wages 
Board immediately effected a revolution in 
the minds not only of labourers, but also in 
the minds of the farmers. Here was the 
Government practically ordering all farmers 
to join a trade union, as well as all labourers 
to Join a trade union, so that each side should 
be adequately represented in the Agricultural 
vages Board and the District Committees. 
The National Union of Farmers, like the 
agricultural labourers’ unions, had been weak 
i number; now the farmers possess a mem- 
a AR of 100,000. The organisers on both 
Sides seized the opportunity to get all the 


members .of their craft into their respective 
rade unions. 


Ro _ began the “ awakening of 
Nie Se, ` as it is picturesquely called by 
aT. Green. 


The elaborate organisation 
al world inflamed a growing 
b. The agricultural labourer 
rnational minima. A silent 
as started which has ended in 


m the industri 
Spark of unres 

®manded fai 
revolution wW 


is ¢ pseu ; : 
cig lete emancipation. His social 
grow lousness could literally be seen to 


M 
mental © by month T mark a change in the 
attitude of the labourer. He is 
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acquiring more self-confidence, greater moral 
courage, Although one of the Board of Agri- 
culture’s investigators reports that ‘‘ the old 
Sussex labourer attired in a smock frock who 
touches his hat to a stranger merely because 
he thinks him ‘a gentleman ’ ig growing very 
rare,” and that a farmer said to him, “ we 
are afraid of our men now; we dare not say 
anything to them,” in rural areas where 
the labourers live in farm-tied cottages 
which belong to one man there is still the 
haunting fear of being turned out on to the 
roadside. The terrible shortage in cottages 
everywhere makes the fear a tore tangible 
thing than it might otherwise appear to he, 
Even as late as a year ago I attended a meet- 
ing in such a village where nearly all the 
cottages are farm-tied, and the bailiff of the 
large landowner’s farms sat near to me. 
When the organiser asked those who wished 
to join the union to hold up their hands not 
a single hand went up. § ortly after this, 
at another meeting at which the bailiff was 
not present, a branch of the union was 
formed, and the majority of the men in the 
village became members. 


Trade Unionism has a firm grip now 
upon the agricultural labourers, and 
grateful for what they owe to it, they cling 
tenaciously to the Union which has liber- 
ated them. Since August, 1914, the total 
membership of the National Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union has grown from 10,000 
to 200,000. The Workers’ Union has 
100,000 rural workers to-day, compared 
with the approximate pre-war figure of 
38,000. 


No change in conditions could be more 
complete. Men, instead of working 
indefinitely for undefined hours, often 
with no extra pay, have their hours 
strictly defined; the Saturday half- 
holiday has been won, and overtime is 
paid for on week days at time and a 
quarter, and on Sundays at time and a 
half. Long-standing abuses have been 
removed and the minimum for England 
and Wales is shortly to be fixed at 42/-. 


Hodge’s political vision has, it should be 
remembered, no wide horizon with a glorious 
dawn. He sees for the most part no farther 
afield than a cottage of his own with perhaps 
a plot of land. Very little literature comes 
his way; and it is amazing considering his 
lack of opportunities, the strides he has 
recently made. Possibly the far-flung battle- 
line has provided him with a debating society 
in which he has gleaned ideas from the man 
from the town where always “the battle 
urges,’ as Meredith said. 


The revolution began over wages; but 
it will not end there. $ 
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THE REVISION OF ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORY. 


During the World War the common 
cause of democracy versus autocracy drew 
English and Americans together as 
never before in history. A number ot 
prejudices on both sides were removed, 
a number of misconceptions set right, 
the basis of a new and better relation- 
ship established. But since then the 
pendulum has swung slightly the other 
way, and it is clear that a good deal 
remains to be done before the funda- 
mental causes of misunderstanding can 
be said to have been removed. 

The first thing to be done is the revision 
of the ideas of Anglo-American history 
held by the respective nations. In this 
connection an article on “‘ Some Histori- 
cal Perspectives in Anglo-American 
Relations ’’ by Mr. Matthew Page Arnold 
in The Landmark (the organ of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Union) for June is timely 
and informative. After referring to the 
one-sided yersion of history that was for 
long taught in the American schools, and 
to the recent efforts by American his- 
torians to counteract the misconceptions 
created thereby, the writer lays his finger 
upon one very weak point in this other- 

- wise admirable educational campaign. !t 
is that although, in America, entire books 
have, of late, been written in criticism of 
the older misinterpretations of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle, little or nothing ha; 
been said of laying greater emphasis upon 
the vast importance of the discovery in 

1496 of the North American Continent by 


John Cabot, through whose voyages of . 


- exploration English territorial claims to 
the New World were established. While 
Columbus has been lionized, Cabot has 
been almost wholly neglected. 

Then the English-speaking child (on 
either side of the Atlantic) is told either 
of American beginnings as taking place 
-ab Jamestown in 1607 through the royal 
enterprise of James I., in which the 
participants had no character worthy of 
mention or of memory except one, 
Captain John Smith; or, if this under- 
taking be passed over without extended 
consideration as a thing of negative value, 
promoted by an unpopular monarch and 
carried on by a group of incapable cast- 
aways, the impression is imparted that 
true American colonization began with the 


A 
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settlement of New England, which 
based wholly upon the flight of g pen 
cuted race from a mother country av 
over to bigotry and intolerance, a } 
The result is that the child beging with! 
the idea of an initial antagonism betwee 
the English-speaking people. The truth 
about these events proves that this 
impression is essentially incorre 
Captain John Smith belittled the English 
founders of Jamestown as “ tiffity. 
taffety ’’ incompetents, and his version 
was for a long time accepted. In point. 
of actual fact, the settlement numbera} | 
among its daring spirits commanders in. 
the English navy, captains in the army | 
and volunteers in the Netherlands, tp 
whom were added scholars, who, 6n the 
soil of Virginia, founded the firs 


American College, and wrote the firs a 


American literature in George Sandys 
poetical translation of Ovid’s ‘ Meta) 
morphoses,’’ together with the statesmen! 
whe, in 1619, organized and took partin} 
the proceedings of the first popular legisla. 
tive assembly in the New World: 

Mr. Arnold mentions among the alleged 
` incompetents ”’ Captain Gabriel | 
Archer, who, as early as 1609, suggested 
a Parliament in America; Captain John 
Martin, a sailor under Drake, and the | 
most successful of the early Virginian 
planters; John Ratcliffe, Dr. Thoms) 
Wootton, and Sir Christopher Newport 
At home those interested in the colonize 
tion of Jamestown and Plymouth Rock | 
included Sir Henry Hobart and Si 
Francis Bacon, who together drew up tt) 
Great Charter of American Liberty "i 
1609 and 1612. Why then should | 
story of these beginnings have been Je 
incomplete for so many years? i 

There are sundry reasons for this neglect 


It has been natural to follow the e35, 


G 5 i iD 
accessible misrepresentations of John Oat a 
and his associates or contemporaries, Me uto- | 
as the officially licensed historians of an Cii 


cratic king hostile to the democratic ideas 
e Y 


‘ 


the founders of the first settlement, ae 
better part of the “* popular ” endo 
not gathered for publication unti 


ee rs 


Britain feared the democracy of the 
ople, and warned the British king 
Virginia Company in London 
a seminary for a seditious 


Great Brit 
English pe 
ae e v2 
`a would prov 2 
parliament, 


Elven 3 The result of Ie u to mane 

s with possible the sailing of the Mayflower 

Ween 

truth 

J this 
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ifs WHOSE FAMOUS VICTORY? 
E When in 1914 the Russian armies 

bart allowed themselves to be enticed into the 

rs in marshes of East Prussia and were deci- 

wm sively defeated by the Germans in the ; 

3 vi battle of Tannenburg, that people night of August 19th. 
n the! were, told that in Hindenburg 

fini God had sent them a second Deputy Chief of 

fist. Moltke. Hindenburg’s genius had 

ndys' saved Germany. The joy bells were rung, 

Veta. and in due course the wooden idol was 

gmen| perpetrated in honour of the national 

age hero. Latterly, Ludendorft’s Memoirs 

gisle put a different complexion on the legend 


of the battle. This General claimed that 
| it was not Hindenburg but he who had 


lege’ devised the strategy that led to the defeat 
bral’ of Samsonoff, On the strength of his 
ested account, Hindenburg suffered an eclipse, 
John’ and Ludendorff was hailed as Triumph- 
| the) ator by at least that part of the German 
inian bourgeoisie who wished for the return of 
omas| the old régime, and saw in him a prophet 
port) and leader. 
niga But now there appears in the Nine- 
Rock teenth Century (May) an article by Mr. 
St} F. Sefton Delmar, on “ Who won the 
p the} battle of Tannenburg? ’’, which indicates 
Jel joy Plainly that it was neither Hinden- 
re urg nor Ludendorft who really conceived 
| Je Ae Plan of victory, but the comparatively 
Gime Lieut.-Colonel Hoffman, Deputy 
gled et of Staff to General von Prittwitz. 
a ake Writer points out that when Luden- 
iti) tha Came on the scene on August 22nd 
al) Tammeretegic decisions that led to 
Be l Pripp ore had already been taken. Von 
A pe mitz’si East Prussian campaign had 
oarl eon short and disastrous. He had failed 
a) toma . He ailed 


e any headway acai a 
Ce y against the Russian 
a ad suffered heavy losses, and had 


ce 
Königs aven back in fhe direction of 
armies of Pressed by the converging 


ennenkampf and Samsonoff. 
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thirteen years later. The romantic 
fame of Captain John Smith diminishes 
very considerably by this revision of 
an historical event: hut the true story 
of the men who followed him gives a new 
significance to the English beginnings of 
American colonization. 


In a fever of anxiety he had given orders 
for a retreat behind the Vistula, leaving 
the East Prussian harvests to their fate. 

This was the desperate position on the 


At 10 p.m. Lieutenant-Colonel Hoffman, 

j Staff, went to von Prittwitz 
and tried to convince him that a retreat 
behind the Vistula spelt disaster, He urged 
on his chief that the one hope left was to 
feign a retreat on Königsberg and turn 
south-east against Sansonoff with every avail- 
able man and defeat him before Rennen- 
kampf could come to his assistance, Von 
Prittwitz proved incapable of listening to 
strategic arguments of such audacity and 
his Chief of Staff, von Waldersee, was 
equally deaf to Hoffman’s advice. Then it 
was that Hoffman, in the stress of dire 
necessity, suddenly made up his mind to 
denounce his Commander-in-Chief for incom- 
petence. He telegraphed to von Moltke, tell- 
ing him the real state of affairs, arguing 
against the plan of a retreat to the Vistula 
and expressing the belief that von Prittwitz 
was suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
The answer came back from yon Moltke that 
same night suspending von Prittwitz from 
his command and giving Hoffman carte 
blanche to adopt such temporary measures 
as he thought fit. 

Ludendorff, therefore, and Hindenburg 
found Hoffman acting as Commander-in- 
Chief, with a ready-made plan of oper- 
ations. It was this plan, with one slight 
tactical modification, that was carried 
out. But no credit was given to Hof- + 
man. Ludendorft’s Memoirs mention 
neither him nor Prittwitz. Mr. Delmer 
bluntly accuses Ludendorff of having sup- 
pressed those names, lest some fraction 
of the limelight should be diverted from 
his own share in the actual battle, and 
with having given a misleading account 
of the whole position. : The charge is 
certainly not inconsistent with wł 
knows of that worthy’s vain 
oharacter. Sa See 


GERMANY. 


For Germany May was a month of 

many rumours. The Deutsche Tageszeit- 
ung with its stories of imminent Bolshe- 
vist revolts, the Independent Freiheit 
with its detailed accounts of nationalist 
and militarist uprisings near at hand, and 
the Governmental Socialist Vorwärts with 
its accounts of projected risings by both 
Right and Left, in collaboration more 
often than not—all these reports combined 
to keep German opinion in a continual 
state of extreme tension. But the month 
passed without its being necessary to 
record any outward sign of widespread 
disturbance, and the conclusion was not 
unreasonably drawn that what had been 
written in the various newspapers referred 
.to and in other organs of opinion of similar 
political colour was all part of the election 
campaign. For on May 21st the National 
Assembly was dissolved on the completisn 
of its two principal tasks, the passing of 
the Constitution and the signature of the 
Peace Treaty. What will assemble after 
June 6th, as a result of the elections to be 
held on that date, will be the normal 
Reichstag of the German Republic. It 
will be well to reserve comment on the 
composition cf that body until the results 
are definitely known, but it may be 
remarked that German public opinion in 
general appeared during the month to 
anticipate a certain gain of seats to the 
bourgeois parties, even to the German 
Nationalists and the so-called German 
People’s Party or National Liberals, but 
not sufficient to upset the coalition system 
of government. 

The San Remo and Hythe Conferences 
were followed in the German Press and 
in German organs of opinions with extra- 
ordinary attention. The projected meet- 
ings at Spa with German delegates 
present were also widely discussed and 
gave rise to certain debates on the 
question of Germany’s present financial 
position. Typical of moderate demo- 
cratic opinion was an article that appeared 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung for May 14th. 
It should be remembered that this paper’s 
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financial criticisms generally have 
authority : 

Taking everything together, the total Day. 
ments which the German people will have y Í 
make for public purposes during 1920 vill i 
amount to 75-80 milliards. . . . Now fy! 
the credit side of the account. The eti 
mated income of the whole country for 19%) j 
will be something like the following :— i 

Share of direct taxes ...... 4.4 milliard © 

Interest from the Imperial i 


high i 


i 


war-tax 2.25 milliard, © 
Profit-tax 3.1 milliard — 
Qoa lar nc eee 4.5 milliards | 
Tobacco-tax ... 1.0 miliard | 
Customs ànd export-taxes 3.5 milliards © 
Railway, bank and stamp TE | 

mee Te E OE 2.0 milliards ~~ 
Direct and indirect duties 1.0 milliard | 


That amounts altogether to 22 milliards of | 
marks. 

It is clear, the Frankfurter continues, 
that the deficit must be met by further) 
taxation, and it then proceeds to show 
how heavily taxed the German people are | 
in comparison with other nations: | 


. . 4 
Tax per head (in franes, as given recently | 
in the French Chamber) : 


Prance ouscuosonobou: 

England ............ 520 5; 4 
AMETI aenea MAA | 
Ee E eA o A 2290m i 
Germany ...........5 700 marks i 


The only appropriate comment—whitl 
is not made by the Frankfurter—s thal 
the German people must at last be seem 
what, in a literal sense, a bad busie) 
the war must have been for them. a 

Another article dealing with Spa, | 
which attention should be drawn, 18 w 
appearing in the Democratic Hilfe f 
May 13th. The writer connects the Con 
ference with the German elections mt 
with German party moveme? 
generally : 


was written before the postponement appl 
Spa Conference, but there is a gener. wil 
cation of the remarks) German paroa pi 
be watching for opportunities of puttine 
in the wrong. . . . However 
pass off, Millerand’s purposes w1 
by the parties of the Right, and in 
sense, by the Independents. 


FOREIGN 


there follows a condemnation of the 
election tactics 


“mgpien, of the extreme Left. 
DORs cb, from the almost all-absorbinz 

a of German relations with France 
ani Great Britain, there was in Germany 
Feo May a great deal of interest shown 
a other phases of foreign policy and 
fairs. The first place was naturally 
piad by the Polish offensive against 
the Bolsheviks and the recognition of the 
mndependence of the Ukraine which was 
its political concomitant. Of the numer- 
ous articles on this subject in the May 
numbers of the leading German reviews we 
would single out two in Deutsche Politik 
for the 21st, the first by Dr. von Massow, 
è well-known German publicist and 
authority on Eastern affairs, who deals: 
with Poland generally, and the second by 
Dr. Axel. Schmidt, who devotes his 
attention to the question of the person- 
ality of the Polish leader, Marshal 
Pilsudski, and that of the Ukrainian chief, 
General Petliura. Dr. Massow is particu- 
larly interesting in his remarks on the 
future relations between Poland and 
Germany, one of the most vital questions, 
ae be remarked, with which Europe is 
faced : 


The attitude of the Germans in Poland will 
e a deciding factor in every respect. In 
Spite. of the serious wrong done by our 
Government against our countrymen 
elivered over to Poland (i.e. the Germans 
left behind in Polish territory), we can rely 


on the unity and firmness of the Germans in 
Poland, 


Then follows advice as the procedure to 
be adopted in regard to the measures 
alleged to be taken against these Germans 
y the Polish authorities. Dr. Massow 
recommends a sharper protest by the 
German Government on the occasion of 
nvety vestriction laid upon the Polish 
i ee and warns the German peopie 
cont; this is far better tactics than the 
of aoe harping on the alleged injustice 
Te conditions under which Germany 
domina ed to hand over her pre- 
the ly Polish-speaking districts to 
word MW Republic of Poland. In other 
S there is likely to be, especially from 
Ta ee Right, tor whom Dr. Massow 
Activity Tae, a revival of anti-Polish 
ti peer de advantage of every agita- 
Mhabitan <~, t0 be raised by the German 
“ants of Poland. . 


of Herr Helfferich, of 
Count Westarp, of the Right, and of 
0 ; 
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judgment on the 
an entente is as follows: 

The Polish-Ukrainian Alliance is only an 
episode and it is not inconceivable that ‘both 
Pilsudski and Petliura will both of them fail 
to survive politically. Both will nevertheless 
have the feeling of having acted in the inter- 
ests of their respective countries, Pilsudski 
hecause by splitting Russia into its two 
natural halves, Moscovy or Great Russia and 
the Ukraine, he has freed Poland from the 
enormous pressure in the cast, Petliura 
because without the aid of Poland neither 
the recognition of the Entente nor the liber- 


ation of the country from Bolshevism would 
have been possible. 


Other important articles on foreign 
affairs in the May reviews were those 
respectively of Dr. Max Kaufmann, in 
the eastern review, Neue Orient, on 
“ Turkey before the Peace,” a concise 
survey of well-known facts, Paul 
Rohrbach, in Die Hilfe tor May 27th, on 
‘` The Polish Attack on Soviet Russia,” 
by Pawao Jugowitch, in the Neue Zeit 
for May 14th, on “ Yugo-Slay Politics,” 
and by Dr. Piech, in the Deutsche 
Politik for May 7th, on “ The Foreign 
Policy of the Austrian Republie.” This 
last deals with the political import of Dr. 
Renner’s visits to Prague and Rome 
respectively, and comes to the rather un- 
expected conclusion that the Austrian 
Chancellor is the greatest opponent of tha 
adherence of Austria to Germany. The 
concluding sentences of Dr. Rohrbach’s 
article may be taken as a good specimen 
of the whole: 


We will not take into account the Japanese 
in the Far Fast, who in a military sense in a 
prescribed time could themselves alone finish 
off the Moscow Bolsheviks. But, leaving 
Japan aside, we would consider that there is 
a weakness in the offensive operations against 
Soviet Russia, particularly in view of the 
relation of the number of Polish-Ukrainian 
troops to the great length of the line, to the 
serious tension between the Poles and 
Ukrainians and to the unsatisfactory state of 
the means of transport on the side also of the 
offensive army. It is in consequence likely 
that the operations will pursue a protracted 
course, and should that prove to be so the 
Bolsheviks will be able to entertain some 
hope of holding out. Economically, however, 
so far as means of transport and labour 
organisation in general are concerned, con- 
ditions in Soviet Russia haye reached such 
a pitch that, even without an attack from 
without, the end can not be far off. Three 
things only keep the insecure and decaying 
framework of Sovietism in existence—the = 
lack of a sharp, short attack from without, 


cs 


Dr. Axel Schmidt's 
Polish-Ukrainj 


Sse aoe 


terror exercised {rom above and the 


the 

indescribable apathy of the masses below. 
The principal articles in the literary 

reviews of the month were an interesting 


comparison between Falkenhayn and 
Ludendorft by Professor Hans Delbrück 
in the Preussische Jahrbücher, an article 
by Ernst Hierl on ‘‘ Religious Tendencies 
af the Present Day,” in the Neue 
Rundschau, and an account of the life 
and work of Mrs. Humphry Ward, by 
Marie von Bunsen, in the Literarische 
Echo. 


FRANCE. 


Above all other domestic topics, the 
struggle between'the Government and the 
` Confédération generale du travail occupied 
public attention during the month of May. 
There can be no doubt that the great 
strike has been a fiasco. Neither can the 
attempt of the C.G.T. to conduct a 
dignified retreat be regarded as wholly 
successful. The miners in the Nord and 
the Pas de Calais went back to work with- 
out waiting for their Federation Secretary 
to propose that they should do so. Almost 
simultaneously the dockers and seamen 
at Marseilles decided to resume without 
waiting for the official mandate. At the 
time of writing only the railwaymen main- 
tain a sort of resistance; and from the 
first their attempt was rendered hopeless 
by the success of the volunteer association 
which the Government had in readiness to 
take their place. 

There have been stormy scenes in the 
French Chamber. M. Millerand was 
taken to task by the Socialists for having 
refused to accept the Railwaymen’s 
Federation’s offer to negotiate, and for the 
numerous arrests of revolutionary 
suspects. M. Cachin, the Socialist leader, 
stated that there had been over 4,000 
dismissals, arbitrary and illegal arrests, 
and illegal perquisition—to be countered 
by a vigorous denial from the Premier. 
M. Millerand was taunted with having 
entered political life in the first instance 
by means of workmen’s votes, and then 
having betrayed his trust. The Govern- 
ment’s reply was that they had had to 
take exceptional measures because this 
was an exceptional strike. It had begun, 
declared the Minister of the Interior, with 
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an intrigue of the extremists against tp 
leaders of the C.G.T.; it had ended with | 
a blow aimed directly at the Government i 
and the life of the country. It was in 
every sense a revolutionary movement ; 

This aspect of the quarrel is dealt with 
voluminously by the political writerg in 
the reviews. In the Revue des Dak 
Mondes (May 15) M. Poincaré makeg i 
the first subject of his “* Chronique de la 
Quinzaine.” He points out that the 
strike leaders, in declaring that the move. 
inent was directed, not against the nation 
but against the Government for not 
having taken steps to reduce the high cost 
of living, did not seem to see that by 


TEL TAILLE RSIS EO BENS 


holding up work at the docks, stopping 1- 


the running of trains, and suspending the | 
getting of coal they were doing their best 
to render living even more expensive anl _ 
difficult. Their action would give Ger. 
many a fine excuse to say as regards the 
deliveries of coal: “‘ I am not obliged to 
repair the injury you do to yourself.” A 
reasoned argument to the effect that 
though a minority may have the right to | 
prevail, it must do so by persuasion and | 
not by force, and that the interests-of the | 
state are paramount, ends with a con | 
gratulatory tribute to M. Millerand for | 
having accomplished the difficult task 
entrusted to him. The i 


na SDE 


“* Chronique | 
Politique ° of M. Bernard de Lacombe in © 
Le Correspondant (May 10th) is more | 
emphatically denunciatory of the C.G.T. i 
He points out that the Government had | 
in hand a scheme for the re-organisation | 
of the railways, and demands to know how 
nationalisation could help or hastel 
reforms already agreed upon in principle. | 
But nationalisation is only “a wor 
thrown into the air.” The real object 
the strikers was, by creating genera | 
chaos, to seize power. He refers scor® | 
fully to the efforts of the C.G.T. "i 
negotiate with the Government, so as 0 | 
save its face and to be able to represen | 
to the simple that, if the strike collaps® | 
it would be thanks to its intervention | 
He denies that the C.G.T. had any m% 
right to give advice on the nationalisatly 
of public services than it had to diota" l 
an amnesty for the Black Sea mute!” 
As regards foreign affairs, the eX%, 
ment has cooled very considerably. thet | 
hostility of the French press to the o% 
members of the Entente, particu ar 


Jarly “| 


British Government, largely evapor- 
on after San Remo. Lympne hastened 
the rocess. Spa, postponed till nearly 
ae fad of June, was sufficiently far off 
E to excite fevered speculation. But 
malate notes of querulousness made 

a a Seas 
themselves heard in some of the weightier 
May reviews. M. de Lacombe (Le Cor- 
respondant, May 10th) challenges Mr. 
Lloyd George to name those ‘‘ influential 

ersonages ” in France who ‘ openly 
advocated the annexation of the Rhine 
territories and the coal district.” He 
knows of nobody who has proposed con- 
quest or annexation—though there ars 
Frenchmen who *‘ would have considered 
it equitable if the frontiers of 1790 or 1814 
had been restored to France. ” Again, he 
sees no reason for discussing the. indem- 
nity.question at Spa. Why not leave it 
to the Reparations Commission, endowed 
by the Treaty with sufficiently vast 
powers? As to the invitation to the 
German delegates to come to Spa: 
Up to now the Great Powers have rather 
too much forgotten the existence of Euro e, 
P 
forgotten that they were not the only ones, 
and the result has been that although we 
have envisaged an English policy, an Italian 
policy, a French policy, and even an American 
policy, a Japanese policy, we have not yet 
got a policy truly European. Assuming it is 
necessary to have this, what measures should 
we take to get it in what concerns Germany, 
Poland, Denmark, Belgium, Tscheco-Slovakia, 
and all the neighbours of the Fatherland, 
who have the right to live and develop their 
resources; they have all to speak their word. 
We have called them powers with limited 
Interests: is it a “ limited interest’ for 
Gen to be assured of peace? _. The 
eman Chancellor is invited to come to Spa. 
a him come. But also let there come the 
Spresentatives of the States, little and big, 
3 Ww tom ““ the European policy in regard to 
rmany ” is a matter of life or death, and 


w : : 
Oy a of discussion, are as well 


210, for purposes 
Situated as ieee sheltered behind. the ocean 
nel. 


or the chan 


as ne may remark that even an un- 
eens approach, such as this, to the 
cept of a League of Nations is better 
an hone at all. M. de Lacombe ends 
the a cresting article with a grumble at 
from equate French share in the spoils 
which © Turkish Treaty and a warning— 
been « fortunately looks like having 
rappro h Justified—ags to the danger of a 
dan Chement between the Mahomme- 
ae and the Bolshevists. 

Mo», Care, in the Revue des Deux 
Ondes (May 15th), returns once more to 
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the invitation of the Germans to Spa 
and reiterates his con victions, particularly 
as regards the indemnity. He maintains 
that the acceptance of a fixed sum, ay- 
able in a certain number of annual instal- 
ments, will really amount to a revision of 


milliards of marks, 
mean an annual 
one francs (gold) 
which would be 
that imposed 
redemption of 


only 
subscription of sixty- 
per head in Germany, 

a lower tax than 
on Frenchmen for the 
their debt. He claims 


that the “ necessary and reasonable 
facilities ’’ for the execution of the 
Treaty, which were asked for by Count 


Brockdorft-Rantzau in June, 1919, have 
already been given, and instances the 
French acceptance of the German offer 
to undertake the restoration of the de- 
vastated regions. Now that he is free 
from the official responsibilities of the 
Reparations Commission, we may expect 
further and even franker expressions of 
his views from M. Poincaré. 
The article ‘‘ Le Lendemain,” by M. 
Georges Guy-Grand in the Mercure de 
France (May lovu) shows a less circum- 
scribed outlook. This writer, while 
admitting the perils of the present situ- 
ation, is much more hopeful both for 
France and the world. He believes that 
the '‘ League of Nations, in spite sf 
the attacks which it is suffering from the 
combined egvisms of classes and peoples, 
will finish by regulating international 
affairs by law, in the same way that the 
national law regulates to-day the affairs 
of citizens.” M. Ernest Lavisse, on the 
contrary, in the Revue de Paris (May 1st) 
pens “‘ Sentiments à l'égard de 
l'Allemagne,” that breathe the spirit of 
an undying hatred of that country. 
Somewhere between these two stand- 
points one may discover the average 
French opinion and feeling. É 
The Presidential election in the United 
States ((Le Correspondant, May 10th), 
Irish Politics from 1914 to 1920 (Revue 
de Paris, May 1st), and a severe criticism 
of ‘‘ The Economic Consequences of the 
War,” by M. Raphael-Georges Lévy, 
appearing in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
(May loun) under the title “A Just Peace,’ 
are other articles worth noting. In liter- 
ary matters, M. André Chevrillon writes 
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en ‘ The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling ” in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes (May 15th), 
and M. R. Pichard du Page deals with 
Pierre Loti as Musician in Le Correspon- 
dant (May 15th). 


ITALY. 


At the end of April and the first week 
of May the principal topic of discussion 
in Italy was the San Remo Conference. 
In general there was satisfaction at the 
influence considered to have been exer- 
cised there by Signor Nitti, whose policy 
of attempted conciliation with both Ger- 
many and Russia appeared to secure the 
approval of the vast majority of the 
Italian people. The Turkish Treaty, too, 
so far as it decided on the retention of the 
Sultan at Constantinople and the partici- 
pation of Italy in the control of the 
Straits, was not judged unfavourably. Tt 
was when one came to the discussion of 
the terms of this Treaty in detail, and 
noted the large concessions preposed to 
be made tc the Greeks, that Italian Press 
sentiment showed distinct dissatisfaction. 
On this point and others that arose during 
the Conference the following comment of 
the Corriere della Sera for April 28th may 
be taken as representative of the bulk of 
moderate Italian opinion : 

The creation in the Near Hast of a weak, 
hypertrophied Greece may spell danger. i 
The Hastern’settlement reached at San Remo 
is a mere sketch. It remains to be seen 
whether the League of Nations will have 
authority enough to restore certain Russian 
and Bulgarian rights too casually ignored, to 
consolidate the Turkish state in Anatolia and 
to assist the Arabian world on its road to 
complete independence. 

The. clearest result is the new character 
given to relations with Germany. N. 
At Spa, in May (the date was subsequently 
altered to June 21st), the men of Germany 
and the men of the Entente will meet for the 
first time on terms of equality. When Ger- 
many utters her first proposals as to repar- 
ations the crisis will become acute. England 
and Italy will have to act as mediators 
between France and Germany, to ensure that 
the latter does not escape the penalty she 
deserves and that the former does not involve 
the whole of Europe in her madness for 
revenge. m ~: ee Cr 

The thought expressed in the last 
sentence, that Italy is destined to be the 
mediator and peacemaker between the 
nations lately at war, will be found to 


x 
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be constantly recurring, and there jg i 
doubt that it is exercising a considerah, 
influence on Italian political psycholo a 
The Nationalist review, Vita Taliani 
for May 15th may be consulted for a lee {i 
favourable opinion on the San Remo Con 
ference. In a leading article entite] 
“ La politica sterile di San Remo,” the i 
matter, from the Nationalist point of | 
view, is summed up as follows: 
Some months ago Signor Nitti made 
great discovery—he discovered the so-calleq | 
“ Wuropean ”’ policy. This is something in. 
tended to obscure his own personal tendency _ 
to make concessions when it come to Matters © 
of national aspirations. He launched his dis. | 
covery at London, where the astute British © 
Premier made clever use ot it to curb tha 
extremism of French policy without in any 
way yielding an inch to those great imperial. | 
ist aspirations which animate British dipl- 
macy. Signor Nitti thought he had achieved — 
a success, particularly because the two popu. | 
lar. parties in the Chamber—the Socialists — 
and the Catholics—praised the inclination | 
which the Premier showed towards concessions | 
which were, shall we say, of an humanitarian | 
and Christian nature. It thus came about | 
that at San Remo Signor Nitti followed | 
European _ policy; while Lloyd George | 
followed English policy and  Millerand) 
French. i 
The association of the Socialist and 
Catholic or Popular Parties respectively 
in this article must be consideret 
prophetic, since though agreeing in many i 
respects they had not associated until the 
middle of May, when the Popular Party, 
which had promised only a vague sup 
port to the Nitti Government at the time | 
‘of its reconstruction last March, cross) 
over to the Socialist opposition and 9 
‘caused the downfall of the Nitti Cabinet. | 
The immediate reason for this desertion 
was the refusal of Signor Nitti to allow 
the necessary time for a discussion of the 
mdustrial situation, the handling of whic 
by the Government had displeased bo 
the Sccialists and the Popular Pat 
This latter was also watching for & chee 
of forcing its programme on the CO 
ment, in particular its demand for w 
portional representation and unine 
suffrage, and for recognition © 
Catholic trade unicns. 
majority of 89—against Signor = 
followed by his resignation, andt 
several days of attempts at new 
formations. ‘The ‘Catholic leader, 
Meda, and the Reformist Minister, 
Bonomi, were both reques 


a 
i 


von! 
gigo j 
S 


avour to form a government, and the 


endea made the attempt, but gave up. 
Jatte! gnor Nitti was recalled by the 
D 


Finally rf asked, for the second time, to 
King oe a reconstruction. This time he 
aE ET to obtain the support of the 
anlar Party, two of whose members 
l opr a to accept portfolios. Thus, with 
ae Ip also of the Giolittians, was a 
eine majority assured for the time 


wus a 


being. ` 


Ib may be mentioned that the number 
of the Vita Italiana, to which reference 
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has just been made, contained two 
important articles on the Popular Party, 
which played such an essential part in 
the overthrow of the Nitti Government 
and in its re-building. The first of these 
is an account of the second Party Con- 
gress, at which the moderate element 
gained such a decisive victory over the 
extremists, while the second is a study af 
the political ideas of the Popular Party’s 
leader, the priest Don Sturzo, whose 
extraordinary organising ability has in 
little over a year brought the party to the 
dominating pesition it at present enjoys. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH, | = 


ARE WE THREATENED WITH RACE SUICIDE? = 


PROBLEMS OF POPULATION AND PARENT- 
HOOD. (Chapman & Hall. 25s. net.) 


No thesis of economic science is more 
plainly demonstrable in fact than the 
theory expounded by a dismally minded 
clergyman named Malthus in the early 
part of the last century, which showed 
that, within any limited geographical 
area, population multiplies itself under 
normal conditions faster than the means 
of subsistence can be increased. 


For the greater part of the last century 
politics in this country were overshadowed 
by this nightmare of over-population. 
Poverty and disease were alike explained 
in terms of it as inevitable consequences 
of a natural law. Yet the population 
went on increasing. And the remarkable 
paradox has resulted that as Great 
Britain became more and more “‘ over 
populated,” its material greatness in- 
ereased proportionately. On the face of 
it, one would imagine that the situation 
was thoroughly satisfactory. 

But two different schools of critics have 
been insistently raising cries of alarm, for 
exactly opposite reasons. Those who 
take what must be described, without 
any derogatory implication, as an insular 
view of our social and economic system 
have been clamouring continually against 
the overcrowding of this country and the 
urgent need of emigration in order to 

restore a stable equilibrium between 
the number of the country’s inhabitants 
and the amount of food that can be 
grown in the country itself. They point 
out, and with complete justice, that in 
the event of another war, or even of 
serious industrial unrest, the country 
would run out of food within a very short 
time and would be ravaged by famine. 

On the other hand, we hear the 
urgent appeals of publicists of almost 
every political school, who are raising a 
wild alarm at the steady decline in the 
kirtn-rate during recent years, and warn 
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if it is not i bs 

us that if it is not somehow arrested the | i 
country will before many years are oyp ze 
have committed race suicide, and i i wa 
population will dwindle year after yea i. Vel 
from the unwillingness of all classes tọ _ is 
have children. f o 
Matters have indeed reached a seriou ini 


pass when they result in the publication j 
of this enormous volume, containing an | 


eco 
exhaustive and elaborate survey of the | apy 
problems of population, signed by some ity 


forty of our most prominent public men | on 


and women. ‘They are all thoroughly. to 
alarmed at the present tendency towards a | the 
decline of the population and their report , pop 
is an urgent entreaty to all classes, and | suri 


particularly to women, to realise, and | fror 
act upon, the necessity of maintaining 


the normal rate of increase in the popu- ` was 
lation. ‚The facts have been sufficiently | mal 
well known for some time even before | iam 
the war began. The war has, of course, | tion 
resulted in a still more marked decline | inf 
in the population, and even the more e 
encouraging statistics of births ani | ane 
marriages since the end of the war fall an 
far short of the necessary revival in the | nl 
birth rate. “Briefly stated, we are threat- i ar ‘ 
ened by the peril of race extinction | Wa 
because the present generation of more 0 Se 
less young men and women are not only ae 


anxious to avoid having children but have v 


become generally acquainted with the of E 
medical methods ky which marital rele: aCe 
tionships can be sterilised. In-France t : lect 
artificial prevention of conception : fron 
been practised habitually by all clase econ 
for close on a century, bub 10 Gre pred 
Britain the use of contraceptives has ° mill 
become common within the past in ¢ 
or forty years. this dwir 

The effect of the spread of y Ve) 
sophisticated knowledge has been 7. atior 
diately noticeable in the yearly statis To polie 
of births and marriages. It has brovo Tur] 


about the result that in the ™ 
classes, and to an increasing fail 
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e becoming smaller than they used to 
While the rate of marriages has not 
ned, the number of children to each 
age has decreased until the average 
number of children in many classes of 
the community 1s only two. In the face 
of such an. epidemic as those which 
occurred during and after the war, it is 
obvious that the population must dwindle 


fo decir 
J marri 


the if the majority of families do not include 
out more children than will merely take the 
its places of their parents as time passes. 
year Yet this is exactly the condition that 
5 to exists already, and is becoming more and 
more characteristic of modern social life 
ious in this country. 
tion To any purely theoretical student of 
an economics the Malthusian theory must 
the © appear irrefutable. Even the war, when 
me ib was taking its steady toll of casualties 
nen | on the battlefields, did not seem likely 
hly to cause any wholesale extermination of 
ds a the white races. Great Britain, with a 
port population of forty-five millions, might 
and surely be considered capable of recovering 
and from the loss of less than three-quarters 
ing | of a million men of military age. But it 
pu: was not war itself so much as the after- 
ntly l math of war, in the shape of disease and 
fore | famine, that bas decimated the popula- 
tse, tion of Europe. Even in this country the 
line | influenza epidemic caused far more 
jore | deaths than occurred on all the battle- 
and | fronts combined, and in Central Europe 
fal | the poorer classes have been dying like 
the flies for the past two vears, while the 
oat- children who have survived have theiz 
tion Constitutions irreparably undermined. 
a of War is, in fact, little more than a 
nly | Symptom of the forces of destruction that 
ave = ipe great nations off the map. 
the Re When the Roman Catholic Patriarch 
ela 7 abylon was in London a few months 
this i pe made a statement in a public 
has | ee re that might well be written on the 
se acon pase of every text-book of political 
roat Bede. About four centuries ago his 
aly me oe held jurisdiction over forty 
ity in the. of souls in the Near East; to-day, 

: dwindled i, vast territory, his flock has 
Even in aes less than half a million. 
ation wa a case, where the extermin- 
policy of S directly due to a deliberate 


urk — Massacre and persecution by the 
day m Many of the causes which are to- 
leading “2°28 our own future played a 
eo pa ihe destruction of all 


sa are ae 


Property and security of tenure led to 
starvation on every side, but the same 
conc itions could not be prevented from 
arisıng in this country if a social revolu- 
tion were to break out. Above all, the 
most potent factor in the decline of anv 
race is despair. It may be the despair 
that follows from persecution or it may 
be no more than the loss of all moral 
-courage and faith that comes in every 
materialistic age. 
The preservation of the race must be 
ultimately a matter of national educa- 
tion. If a people once ceases to believe ~ 
genuinely in any future life, there is 
everything to be said in favour of prevent- 
ing children from being born into the 
world. If we come to resent our own 
presence in this life, we are not likely 5. 
to wish to burden ourselves with the $ 
responsibilities of a new generation who 
will in their turn ask us why we brought 
them here at all. In a generation that =e 
has begun to doubt of any future exist- ae 
ence, the prolonged and intense suffer- enc 
ings of the war can only inculcate a feel- 
ing of pessimism that reinforces the 
natural disinclination to be burdened with 
children. That simple explanation is 
evidently borne out by the comparative 
statistics of different religions in the 5 
Sensus returns. It is not. because Jews 
and Roman Catholics are told by their 
priests that family limitation by arti- 
ficial methods is wrong in itself that they 
rear the largest families in the State; it. 
is because they preserve, through the 
vitality of their religions, an unshaken 
faith in the value and the ultimate 
purpose of human Jife. A 
The Birth-Rate Commission do not, it — 
is true, justify their conclusions on those __ 
grounds. But, apart from the religious — 
inspiration, it is not easy to find any 
adequately convincing motive to persuade 
a reluctant generation to enlarge thei 
responsibilities. The voluminous and 
extremely interesting evidence containea 
in this book only serves to s 3 
intensely complicated life has 
and how difficult it is for th 
classes even to earn their li ( 
selves. It is pointed | 
that Mr. Fisher’s Educ: 
tend to discourage 
by withdrawing 
children from thei 


The only material remedy would 


age. 
appear to consist in a further extension of 
State subsidies, in the shape of mothers 


pensions. But such a policy inevitably 
increases the already intolerable burden 
ot taxation. 
Emigration, in order to redistribute 
population more judiciously throughout 
the habitable parts of the world, alone 
cffers an escape from the insufferable: 
complications of life which make parent- 
hoed a curse instead of a blessing. ‘The 
Birth-Rate Commission, in their final 
appeal for an increase in the average size 
of families, fall back upon a line of 
imperialistic argument which has some- 
how lost its old power to inspire confi- 
dence. If the British race are to main- 
tain their position in the world, they 
argue, we must arouse ourselves and 
renew the spirit of the pioneers. But 
such appeals have never availed unaided. 
Imperial Rome supplemented them with 
avery sort of bribe, and with penalties for 
those who had small families. Napoleon 
tried with no better success to infuse his 
own inspiration of world ascendancy into 
France. Politics are, in the last resort, 
a sterile factor in a nation’s life. If we 
are to avert race suicide—and the danger 
is very real and imminent—it can only 
be by restoring to the mass of the people, 
through a religious revival or some other 
means, a real sense that human life is 
after all worth while. 


Gambetta. By Paul Deschanel (Heinemann, 
15/- net). 

The translation of this very vivid bio- 
graphy serves two useful purposes. In 
the first place it clarifies and extends our 
knowledge of the man; ond in the second 
it reveals, in no small degree, not only 
the literary gift of the President of the 
French Republic, but something of the 
sympathies and enthusiasms that lie 
behind the well polished exterior that hs 
presents to the world. To some people é 
may seem strange that the personality of 
Gambetta should appeal so strongly to M. 
Deschanel. One could hardly imagine 
two more different types of men: the one 


so impulsive and, to many of his contem- ‘ 


poraries. so uncertain, the other so 
essentially well ordered and judicial in 
temperament. Yet it is a commonplace 
that every Frenchman who is a true 


r 
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patriot loves another of the same king | 
and M. Deschanel’s conviction of fh i 
purity of Gambetta’s patriotism was tie Í 
sufficient motive to impel him, with a 
the fervour at his command, to indite thie d 
convincing proot of it. ng 
There are those who see in the Gan i 
betta who played so important a part . i 
the stormy French politics that followel i 
the establishment of the Republic a difer | 
ent person from the organiser of the Army 
of the Loire. Nobody has grudged hin 
the credit of the latter achievement, w 
failed in its object of raising the siege of 
Paris and driving the Germans back, anl f 
the prolongation of the struggle involvel | 
by this creation of `` the Grand Army oi | 
the Republic ’’ failed to procure any l 
mitigation of the Peace terms. ButM 
Deschanel’s record shows pretty condu | 
sively that it did not make these terms | 
any harder. Moreover, it taught Bismarck | 
that he had to deal with a nation, not | 
merely with a professional army; and, | 
best of all, it woke the national conscious. | 
ness of France, and restored the self | 
respect shattered at Sedan. This result | 
was gained, almost entirely owing to th: | 
electrifying influence of Gambetta. It. 
was he who, flying from beleaguered Patis | 
to Tours in a balloon, at the imminent 
risk of death from German bullets, first 
fired the patriotic imagination that pro- 
duced, as if by a miracle, in a few weeks 
squadrons and cadres of untrained troons 
prepared to die in the war à outrance; aM 
it was he who spurred the Delegation oi i 
‘Tours to that feverish effort of organist | 
tion resulting in the creation of a field | 
force that atleast caused anxiety and mis: 
giving at Berlin. He was not himself 4 
military leader, and the generals p 
appointed proved unable to cope with t 
difficulties of the military situation, con | 
trolled as this was from first to last by i 
exigencies of Paris; but in spite i 
failures, and in spite of Paris, Gambe! 
would beyond a doubt have gone on a 
the war—even after Bazaine’s surteni 
at Metz. The incredible armistice se 
by Paris, which betrayed the army of 
own creation, left him broken-hearte the 
All this was very well-known a all 
time. Gambetta, accordingly, WaS iw 
marked as the Republican apostle 0 a 
à outrance. His later actions ie ne 
much questioning both of the que" | 
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publicanism and his anti-German 


ind U rite: The equalitarian 4 ve- 
the ae licans, who were not yet emancipated 
uita puss the ideas of 1789, recoiled from his 
-all 7 ino of a strong executive for the 
a, wo 5 See 3 
this l arliamentary government that he 

$ 

; 


desired to set up. The necessary corollary 
am. to a strong executive—a strong army— 
tin | was regarded as militarism, and its advo- 
wel cate denounced as aiming at a dictator- 


ffer. ship. The truth is that Gambetta 
rmy envisaged the French Republic as it now 
him ,-an ordered Republic possessing 

It through its republican institutions the 
e of power: of a sovereign state. His oppon- 
anil ents—even atter the example of | the 
vel = (gmmune—pictured a much more indi- 
Yo  yidualistic state than he saw was possible 
any in the then condition of Europe and vf 
M.. France. And while he was accused by 
elu} the Left of leanings towards the Army, 


=! he was somewhat contradictorily taunte1 


arch by the Monarchists with having aban- 
nil doned his “ war à outrance ’ policy— 
and, contradictorily because they had previ- 
ous: ously denounced him as the prophet of 
self- war and revenge. When, on the eve of 
sult the Congress of Berlin, Gambetta was 
th: disposed to favour the idea of a personal 
t| interview with Bismarck, the contention 
| 


aris that he proposed to write off Alsace and 


vent = Lorraine as a loss, and to seek reconcili- 
first ation with the “ monster,’’ received 
pr some apparerit justification. The Russo- 
seks Turkish War was drawing to a close, and 


5005 | Bismarck had announced the Congress to 


andi the Reichstag in a speech of studied 
Tig moderation that delighted Gambetta. 
isa | The radiant dawn of right is beginning 
field to peep forth in his soul, ”” he wrote, some- 


mis} what unguardedly, to a ‘ confidant.” 


fa; The Phrase was eagerly seized upon. 
y -ambetta was suspected at the time of 
t i S at the presidency of the Chamber, 
ra ane seeking the pacifist vote. The 
o n opportunist ° was hurled at 
etta É 

vith Tn Š 6 
ide! A fee one he was an opportunist. 


O AS emphatically not that kind 
dream acrifices national welfare to the 
Gamb e personal power. The whole of 
teven a s record goes to prove that he 
He fips at office for the sake of office. 
the pot himself have been President of 
public when he supported th: 
wire” of Jules Grévy. The 


_ unfortunate Treaty of Verst 
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ministry that he at last consented to form 
came very near the end of his life. Pia 
attitude towards Bismarck was through. 
out consistent and direct, The national 
welfare, in his opinion, demanded that 
_, ve must either fight or make terms, ’ 
He had fought with all his strength in 
1870; but after the Peace he realised that 
fighting was no longer possible for France. 
So he became “ opportunist ’’ in the 
sense that he strove to seize every oppor- 
tunity for re-establishing France ag a 


power among the nations. In Bismarck’s. 


tentative approaches he thought he saw 
his chance of cbtaining some revision of 
the Treaty of Frankfurt, as the price of 
France’s observing a benevolent neu. 
trality towards German schemes of 
expansion. He did not know that 
Bismarck, while uttering general phrases 
which might be applied to the case f 
Alsace-Lorraine, had firmly made up his 
mind that nothing but the Mediterranean 
should be discussed, as between France 
and Germany at the Congress. Garnbetta 
may be blamed for this failure of percep- 
tion. Put it must be remembered that 
he was deceived only by a man who suc- 
ceeded in deceiving a continent. The 
book incorporates several letters and 
speeches hitherto unpublished. The 
most valuable of the letters are those 
written by Gambetta to Arthur Ranc, one 
of his best friends, who *“‘ did outpost 
duty for Gambetta in the lines of the 
Extreme Left.” This correspondence 
completely disproves any imputation of 
wavering on Gambetta’s part in his anti- 
German sentiments. With other letters, 
it shows also his wonderful prevision :f 
the European polities to come. He fore- 
saw the results of Austria being drawa 
within the Prussian orbit, and the 
“appalling menace ’’ of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty was.as plain to him ia 
the ’seventies as it was to his successors 
in 1914. He realised the ultimate 
inevitability of an alliance between 


France, England and Russia, and fore- — 
casted a welding together of the Slav — 


races. His early death robbed France of 


one of her most unswerving patriots. 


Possibly it also robbed Europe of a states- 
man whose “ moral and legal mind ”’ : 
real political vision might have av 


some of the worst consequences 
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Social and Political. 
The Taint in Politics. (Grant Richards, 7/6 
net). 

A vigorous diatribe against our ] i 
system by an anonymous author. Most of 
the weaknesses of modern party politics 
were exposed by Messrs. Belloc and Cecil 
Chesterton in their book on ‘‘ The Party 
System”; the present writer elaborates them 
and brings the illustrations up to date. He 
also goes back to the beginnings of political 
corruption—which he discovers to be as old 
as polities itself—and traces interestingly the 
progress of the “taint” from the age of 
Machiavelli, arguing that our modern cor- 
ruption is just as bad as, though less direct 
than, the older forms. ‘The trouble about 
the book is that while it shows very plainly 
that much is amiss, it does not propose any 
definite plan of reform. But, as an indict- 
ment, it is trenchant and well substantiated, 
and coming at the end of a disastrous 
eighteen months of attempted reconstruction, 
not untimely in its reminders of political 
ineptitude. 


political 


Amritsar, and our duty to India. By B. G. 
Herniman (Fisher Unwin, 6/- net). 

Mr. Horniman was one of the leaders of the 
Indian Passive Resistance Movement against 
the Rowlatt Acts, and writes with knowledge 
of the events that led up to the Amritzar 
tragedy. But he is a partizan, and one must 
therefore accept with reserve his forcible in- 
dictment of the Indian Government—until 
at any rate one obtains the further informa- 
tion that is earnestly desired. It is indeed 
impossible that the matter of the Amritzar 
shootings should be allowed to drop. Mr. 
Horniman traces the disturbances in the first 
place to the Defence of India Act, and 
secondly to the Rowlatt Bill, passed to con- 
solidate the powers obtained under the 
former measure; and he adduces certain 
evidence as to the recruiting methods sanc- 
tioned by the authorities which produces 
unpleasant doubts as to the capacity of our 
Indian administrators. As for General 
Dyer’s particular exploit, the official report 
of that General’s evidence before the Hunter 
Committee startled the British public more 
than anything in this book is likely to do. 
The hook, however, gives the Indian side of 
the ¢sse graphically enough. 


S 
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The Real Wealth of Nations. By yoe | 


A Guildsman’s Interpretation of Histor 
By Arthur J. Penty (Allen and Unwin 
12/6 net). ; 


Mr. Penty, who had already established 
his claim to be taken seriously as a construe. | 
tive thinker on social subjects, makes in his 
book the most elaborate defence he has yet 
put forward of the middle ages. The villain 
of the piece in his review of history is the 
Roman Civil Law, the codex of which he 
describes as “ the bible of the devil.” Hi | 
prescription for our solid ills is “ back to | 
the middle ages.” The general argument 
will be familiar to those who know Cobhbeti’s 
virile “ History of the Reformation,” and 
have studied their Chesterton and Belloc, 
Not the least valuable part of Mr. Penty’ 
book is his analysis and refutation of the 
materialist interpretation of history which 
is the basis of Marxian and inspires the} 
Bolshevist theory of government. ` 


Industry and Economics. 


Chaos and Order in Industry. _ By G. D. H. | 
Cole (Methuen, 7/6 net). 


Once again Mr. Cole lashes out at the 
Government’s handling of the industrial com 
munity, and urges his proposals for nationa 
isation on Guild principles. He surveys tl | 
various vital industries comprehensively, am 
the many schemes of joint control that have | 
been put forward in connection with these. | 
Coal and the railways are the matters of most 
immediate interest discussed in this bon 
but there are significant chapters, on te 
Co-operative Movement—whose relations Wi fi 
Labour have recently undergone a startline | 
development—and on the Building oe 
scheme at Manchester. ‘I'he writer’s pon wi 
view is argued with customary courage n i 
lucidity. The Trade Union Memoran 
presented at the National Industrial Com 4) 
ence in February of last year, and the Mine 1 
Bill for the nationalisation of the mines, = 
given as appendices. 


Hecht (Harrap, 15/- net.) iit 
An alternative title to this book miga A 

* How to obtain the maximum produ‘ 
Mr. Herbert answers the question, y 
pounding a new theory of economic’, 
whatever else one may say of it, is at 


. and courageous. He would do away 
cleat ‘roe Trade and institute Protection— 


* 7 5 i z 
with yT, the Protection of the Tariff 


ot cee » flat rate f 1 
R formers or of the flat rate, but a Protec 
ke sraded according to the national value 
PLO Dunit = 


industries. Competition, again, should pe 
na ed by co-operation, but it would be the 

ducers who would be encouraged to co- 
pie te, not the middicmen. With Protec- 
operata d the saving of waste in industry 
voerd by producers’ combines, profits would 
E and this would leave the door open 
be a rofit-sharing schemes that would content 
m P AOrKETS. Mr. Hecht tilts at most of the 
cherished articles of our economic faith— 
the notion that excess of exports over imports 
spells national prosperity, our belief in the 
importance of credit, and our reverence for 
“trade.” His panacea is a compromise 
between the State Socialism of Mr. Sidney 
Webb and the individualist school. 


War Books. 


Germany in Diss:lution. 
(Melrose, 6/- net). 


of 
replac 


By Perey Brown 


Many people will have already read the 
“messages ’’ sent from Germany by the 
enterprising correspondent who is the author 
of this book. Mr. Brown was in the first 
place a war correspondent. In his zeal to 
furnish information to his paper, he had the 
misfortune to be collared by the Germans on 
the Swiss-German frontier, and up to the 
time of the’ Revolution endured a dreary 
time in German prison camps. At the Revo- 
lution he was liberated, and promptly set 
about the task of watching events and inter- 
Viewing sundry important personages. Solf, 
Ebert, Ludendorff and Noske were among his 
victims. He was in Berlin, Kiel and 
Amerongen; met Captain Fryatt on the eve 
Se ec j exchanged amusing passages 
A ae Bolt Lincoln ; and has much to 
meee e onarchist and Spartacist moye- 

8. A brightly written record,.and a 


Gee unkindly estimate of the individual 
erman, 


Was Switzerland Pro-German ? By Sutton- 
roft (Hazell, Watson and Viney). 


ae fact that this book is being distributed 
chal of ayele Société Helvétique, “ on 
urich:? 

Teea „Suggests that the Swiss Touring 


vill 
cling that Switzerlan 


hi y d’s sympathies during 
that po Were with Germany. We believe 
less, th to be quite unfounded. Neyerthe- 


gives a ye satisfactory 

tzerland’s k neutrality,” 
dial eminding us of her more 
Te treatment of British soldiers 
ia re „The distinction to be drawn 
erman in Gas, Cetman-Swiss”? and the 
and the attipnatzerland is well brought out 
nd defende 1 of the former clearly defined 
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Four Menths in italy in War-Time. B 


Beatrice Thompson (The Bodley era 
5/- net). Í 


„The author’s experience was in a war hos- 
pital in Florence. There she was in contact 
with various types of the Italian soldier, and 
in the course of her ministrations to their 
needs, had good opportunities of observing 
their characters. She found them child-like, 
lovable, interesting, and most other things 
one would expect. Some accused their officers 
of Prussian methods. Others praised them, 
In this there is nothing that is very exciting 
or new or peculiar to Italy. Again, though 
the book is commendably short, a good deal of 
the preliminary travelling adventures might 
profitably haye been curtailed or omitted. 


But the glimpses of hospital life are 
interesting. 


A Prisoner in Turkey. By John Still (Tho 
Bodley Head, 7/6 net). 


Mr. John Still was taken prisoner in 
Gallipoli, and after being detained a short 
time at Constantinople was sent with other 
officers to a camp at Angora, in Asia Minor, ; 
There he underwent two and a half years’ q 
captivity. His rank saved him from some of 1 
the cruel treatment meted out to the rank 
and file, but he suffered sufficiently from dirt, 
vermin and general discomfort. ‘The abysmal 
beastliness of his captors was to him a severer 
trial than it might otherwise have been, since 
he was in very poor health. He observed 2 
both Turks and Armenians shrewdly, and his p 
record of prison life is exceptionally well =a 
done. 


Fiction. 


Growth of the Soil. 
(Gyldendal, 9/- net). 


Mr. Knut Hamsun is up to the present 
hardly known to the English public, and the 
new firm of Scandinavian publishers (new, 
that is, to this country, for they are famous 
in their own) are very heartily to be thanked 
for introducing him to us in such a beautiful 
example of his work so well translated. 
Growth of the Soil is, we are convinced, a big 
novel—big in the sense that The Brothers 
Karamazov or David Copperfield, or The 
Egoist or Madame Bovary or Pére 
Goriot is big, big in the sense that 
it is likely to appeal to many different — 
races at many different times. This, © 
course, is hazardous prophecy, and our only 
excuse for it is that we believe it to be true, 
and that we want people to read 
only quite modern novel that we know | 
comes “hear to it in size of achiev: 
M. Marcel Proust’s Du Côté de C 
and à Vombre de jeunes filles e 
is, of course, one novel as 
and no two books could 
similar than they are. 


_ On the face of r. Rr 


By Knut Hamsun 


x 


at 
is a plain straighi 
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himself a home. And the whole story is occu- 
pied in telling us of his slow and sure success 
in his struggle with nature. We learn how 
his first one-roomed hut develops into a farm- 
stead with outbuildings and the latest 
machinery in abundance; how his first stock 
of two goats develops into great flocks and 
herds; how the untilled forest land is 
cleared and ploughed into fertile soil. In 
addition to this, we learn his family life from 
the time when the strong independent Inger 
(with a hair lip) first comes over the moun- 
tains to him, till we see them as the 
prosperous man and wife who have suffered 
and learnt their lesson at the end of the book. 
The canvas, it would seem, is not a big one. 
Civilization, as we know it, the town life of 
Kurope, seems scarcely to exist. And yet as 
we read we feel that this life that Mr. 
Hamsun is showing us is life itself. The 
simple psychology of his characters, their 
attitude to one another through good and ill, 
their acceptance of the rebuffs and the caresses 
of fortune, above all their growing trust in 
one another throughout the years of toil and 
passion and momentary revolt—all these Mr. 
Hamsun can make us feel so acutely that by 
the time we put his book down we know his 
two characters as we only know a few men 
and women in the course of our lives. The 
writing too, both in the numberless small 
scenes of peasant life, and in the bigger 
moments of personal struggle, is so under- 
standing, so genuinely deep that we are sure 
that our estimate of the book’s value is not 
far overrated. 
New novels of lasting value have been very 
rare of late. Here at least is one. 


The Great Leviathan. By D. A. Barker (The 
Bodley Head, 7/- net). 


Tom Seton is a young man who, after a 
rather tragic childhood passed in Guernsey 
and London, sets out to reform the world. 
He holds strong views about the injustice of 
the marriage tie, and when his cousin Mary 
decides to throw in her lot with his, their 
union is of the free variety. Mary, however, 
cannot sustain the reproach cast upon her by 
“The Great Leviathan,” Society, and in the 
end she leaves him to become the lawful wife 
of a Cambridge don. The character of the 
hero—a difficult person—is very cleverly por- 
trayed, and the story, without being sensa- 
tional, holds one to the end. Certainly this 
is one of the best “ first novels ” recently 
produced. 


Madeline of the Desert. By Arthur Weigal 
(Fisher Unwin, 7/- mete a 
There is plenty of movement in Mr. 
Weigall’s story, and his heroine should satisfy 
the most exigent of romantically minded 
readers. Born and brought up in a Port. 
Said brothel, she has not much chance of self- 
regeneration until she meets Robin Beech- 
croft, the explorer, and marries him. Then 
she assimilates knowledge of the social 
complex very rapidly, becomes an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Labour movement, and 


e 
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develops a very direct and personal religi 
creed. ‘The story turns on the street 
between her free views and those of Egle 
husband’s conventional circle in Engla er 
and she goes through a painful experion 
But al! ends happily. Nee, 


John Bull, Junior. 

(Methuen, 7/- net). 

The child who plunges straight, as it we 

frorn a carefully secluded home life into ie 
maelstrom of a British Public School is if 
entirely a new character in fiction, Neithe 
is the head master with an appalling ieni 
ance of boy nature, nor the usher with , 
secret. Nevertheless with these materials 
Mr. Child has constructed a very readable 
story of school life, its shocks, hardships and 
dilemmas. Brant, the hero, having suffered 
tho tortures rendered necessary by school 
customs and codes, and having passed 
through the equally necessary periods of 
misunderstanding at the hands of a rathe 
unusually unsympathetic set of masters 
finally emerges as ‘‘ the most popular Captain 
St. Lucian’s had ever known.” 


By F. Wren chi 


Books on Spiritualism’. 


From the Known to the Unknown. By J.W. 
Newcombe (James Clarke, 3/- net). 


An attempt to suggest the infinite possi- 
bilities of existence both here and hereafter. | 
Mr. Newcombe is a business man who has 
found time to work out his ideas in specula- 
tive philosophy and to state them with some if 
persuasiveness. He is not altogether origin 
in extending the doctrine of evolution iron 
this world to others unknown, but he does 
contrive successfully to harmonise this 
scientific theory with a profound belief m | 
God of the entire universe, whose laws operato | 
as regards humanity in precisely the same | 
way in other worlds as in this. His sketch c 
a future life, though drawn from a different 
standpoint from current spiritist concep; 
tions, tacitly admits the possible truth 0 
the spiritualistic theory. 


The Dawn of Hope. By the Hand of ee 
A. Leale. With Forewords by the Ae 
G. Vale Owen, Rey. F. J. Paine and} a. 
Arthur Chambers (Kegan Paul, 5/- 2° 


The Letters contained in this volume, ra 
porting to have been received te 
clairaudience by Mrs. Leale from her yor 
son who was killed in the war, give an ee at 
ordinarily vivid picture of a future s a 
which differs very materially from the ante 
world as portrayed by Sir Oliver Lodge Sie We 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. At the san lowe? i: 
if one accepts the theory of higher ane ding | 
states to which spirits are called ace eC) 
to their earth record, it is not an ee 
cilable picture. But we share the auy 
misgivings as to its scientific value, nro! 
beatific vision it conjures adheres too NM, ria 
to the merely mortal concept of the C 
Church’s faith to be entirely convi 
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about this subject? Would you like to Progress as much in a few 
nen and women to doin as many years? Would you like to acquire 
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Is Spiritualism: Based;on Fraud? By Joseph 
McCabe (Watts, 3/- net). 


Mr. McCabe was Sit A. Conan Doyle’s 
opponent in a famous debate on Spiritualism 
at the Queen’s Hall last spring. This book 
is an elaborated re-statement of his case. He 
ranges over the various classes ol fraud 
perpetrated by mediums in the past, and 
vigorously attacks the several prominent men 
of to-day who have identified t hemselves with 
the Spiritualist cause. Mr. McCabe’s 
“exposures ” are brightly expressed, and the 
non-believer will get some fun out of his 
humour, At the same time, by holding up 
fraudulent mediums and ‘‘ nervous spinsters, 
neuropathic clergymen and even quite sober- 
looking professional men ’’ to ridicule, he 
really accomplishes no more than what Mr. 
Maskelyne has already done. His book will 
please those who think with him, without 
seriously disturbing those to whom the 

possibility of communication with the dead is 

a living faith. 


A Theory of the Mechanism /of;Survival.’ By 
W. Whateley Smith (Kegan Paul, .5/- 
net). 


Mr. Smith suggests that the mathematical 
hypothesis of a fourth dimension in space can 
be applied to psychical science with the result 
of establishing the much-desired scientific 
bridge between the physical world and that 
commonly referred to as the astral plane. He 
examines the evidence, spiritistic and purely 
scientific, in favour of the theory of survival 
after death, and points out numerous 
recorded manifestations which his theory 
would help to explain. His exposition 
is lucid and courageous, though necessarily 

. only the framework of a theme that is 
likely to arouse animated discussion. Serious 
students of psychics will welcome this book 
for the light it throws on obscure places and 
for the straightforwardness with which it is 
written. 


Miscellaneous. 


England. The Blue Guides. 
Findlay Muirhead 
Hachette, 16/- net). 


This is the second volume of the ‘‘ Blue 
Guides,” and in itself a sufficient answer. to 
the gloomy prophets who foretold that 
German thoroughness in guide book compila- 
tion could never be surpassed or supplanted. 
The information is. contained in some 600 
pages. 
printed maps and plans, and_an excellent 
t“ Tntroduction to the study of English Monu- 
ments”? by Professor Baldwin Brown. 
Possibly the optimism shown in givin 
“« normal ” figures for the charges A 
in touring recalls rather too vividly Mr. 
Chamberlain’s cheerful hopes of a ** normal ”? 
pudget at no distant date; but the Editor’s 


Edited by 
(Macmillan and 
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fo Se A 


initial warning as to this matter shou 
enough to save any wide-awake traveller? , 
unpleasant disillusions. The terse des ttt 
tions of artistic treasures and architect. ; 
monuments could hardly be bettered, Ura 


John Thomson of Duddingston. By 


| HE fine 
W. Napier (Oliver and Boyd, 31/ T 


Rober 
6 nei m 
A very handsomely produced and ill 
trated quarto volume of about 500 pages, c { 
taining an excellent biography of the Scotti ’ 
landscape painter and minister, and a som, 
what lengthy discussion of landscape aie ; 5 
general, A full list of works is given in X Write 
appendix. ‘Thomson was the friend : Meast 
Raeburn and the acquaintanco of Turne j E d 
and his work enjoyed an extraordinary vog Thousan a 
in Scotland, where he painted typical scene; evo 
in the ‘‘ grand manner ”’ popular at the tim, loth 
His ministry, first at Dally and thena Clo 
Duddingston, was uneventful enough not jy"; Sec 
interfere with the zealous pursuit of i 5" length 
beloved art. 


Magic. A Play for Children. By Pourqu) 


Pas (S. Allen Warner, 1/-). 


——— 


Save the Children Fund. Mr. Chesterton =——— 
title, verses by somebody else, and incidenti 
from real life (if it can be called that) in tti 
famine-stricken areas, are made use o 
fairies, and an English household who will 
the magic of the fairies are able to summe. | 
an international tea party, are the si 1920, On 
structure of a plot which seeks to discov 

the: sort of distress that exists in vario 


66 
countries. Little need be said about t 

literary merit of a work for which none! 
claimed. The play contains nothing the 
would overtax the ingenuity of a children 
cast, and is strictly non-political. | 


A playlet published as propaganda for this 


National Education in India. By Lajpath} 
(Allen and Unwin, 6/- net). 1 
well known in | 


my Th 
Ea | 


ations atl 
but his views on Indian education, © of turt 
A ; 
rove 
Pantene racial Mr. Fish 
his very warm appreciation of } which | 
Jem 


the British programme by 
patriotism à la Francais, and 
spread system of ‘‘ vocational ” © 
liberal lines. He is not ere 


e T / | THE BR 


The book stresses the importance, © vii 
progress rather too much, but it er 
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“ Team Work.” 


) tori 
Lone 


- A GREA Í 
; i Ma Story of tv “ning helpless cripples into useful 


citizens, of giving the joy of movement to 
of helping the afflicted and maimed in all parts 


children suffering from deformities of birth ; 
of the Country is the Story of the great team work 
and aim of the Royal Surgical Aid Society—carried 
On quietly and unostentatiously, giving help t 
| those Who cannot help themselves. 3 
a ust think—you who are enjoying the benefits of 
sot limbs and freedom of movemeut—of what 
as mean to be crippled; of the joys denied 
f Prt nate children whose deforinities 
Ethe he ate the birthright of romp and game— . 
R ties pe ibe of the victims of accident and their 
vhich has ee and you must realise that a work 
RS its aim the amelioration of suffering, 
Iio > 1g of useful citizens, the meaus of giving 
sympath Ppiness to children deserves your warmest 
Founded ac, Support, : 
Aig A ee back as 1862, The Royal Surgical 
Ppliances ang’ supplied over 1,000,000 surgical 
Weekly has SR the number of patients treated 
; hee feo 3 to 500, amounting during 
tom t vt Rumane work is seriously handicapped 
tai  es— the enormous rise in the price of _ 


fe Wo ca 
serials ; 
est 2 fisastrous fire at its headquarters, 
ats? fitting not only the Surgeon’s rooms, i 
Ae are, Tooms and stock rooms, but the: — 


STORY: —3 


whole of No. 3 Dorset Buildings. Yet it has been 
bravely carried on despite all these difficulties and 
Serious set backs. 
Funds for the replacement of the destroyed build- 
ings and forfcarrying on the work are urgently ` 
needed now, and unless a considerable sum is im- — 
mediately forthcoming the Society wiil be placed 
in a serious position, and its work hampered. 
The Society’s work is National and it therefore 
appeals with confidence to all classes throughout 
the Empire ; for its work is also Empire Work. The 
Society is strictly undenominational. Need for 
help in distress is the only recommendation re- 
quired for deserving cases. Batre? 
Every little helps, but the more you can spare the 
greater the measure of good effected. sere es: 
Will you kindly send something to help 
the hardships of those who are the victims of 
fortune and accident through no fault t 
Please address. all remittances and/ com 
tions to the Appeal Director of the R 
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LONDON, August 8th, 1920. to plunge the Continent once again into 
.. + the ghastly nightmare of war. By the. 

i Owing to the necessity time that these pages are printed, Poland 
Tributes to cf going to press early may quite possibly have been forced to 
Mr. ae in the month, we were make an unconditional surrender to. the 
W. T. Stead. not able to do more Bolsheviks, and may either be placed 
than refer briefly in our last issue to the under the control of a tevolutionary 
Memorial which has been erected on the government or have become a vassal state is 
Embankment to the founder of The subservient to Russia. Were the scen 
Rewiew of Reviews. In the present of this latest catastrophe less distant — 
number we reproduce a photograph of the from our own shores, it is dificult to 
` beautiful portrait which has been executed imagine that public opinion would not be a 
by Sir George Frampton and it is a sin- roused to the samé sense of imminent 
gularly gratifying pleasure to publish the danger and outrage that was evoked by 
tributes to the memory of Mr. W. T. the German invasion of Belgium six year 
Stead which have been sent to us from ago. For no one who has watched > 
Some of the most distinguished public. development of events in Burope since the 
, jen of our time. No words of ours are Armistice can have any doubt that Russi 
ueeded to add to the praises that have triumphant over her enemies on evel 
been gladly sent to us by men of such front, with a huge and victorious 


vared political stations as Lord North- fully mobilised and intoxicated wit 
cliffe, Dr. Clifford, or Sir Harry Johnstone, conquests, and ruled by a grou 
b, “ie Review itself passed into new hands a getic and determined polit 
oi y K T ago, but it has been our endeayour for the past three yea 
‘ B E up to the ideals which led Mr, Stead their intention o 
4 te it in 1893, and to maintain the thro hout the 
‘4 an nons established by him and carried 
eO his death by his family, which 
Er A . 


: : a man ', it ” Pe 
; accessible to t ner as to render it-7 

ES 
ie: 


i aie 


7 The Collapse -> Years after th 
7 Poland. 
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have believed in and expatiated upon the 
vast possibilities of developing German 
power and influence in Russia. The 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, conceived in the 
moment of Germany’s greatest military 
success during the war, revealed the 
passionate desire of the German rulers 
to obtain a grip upon Western Russia 
and ultimately to bring the whole Russian 
Empire under German domination by 
the methods of industrial penetration. ' 
And even when the German army Was 
utterly defeated on the Western front, 
it was still plain that if the Germans could 
succeed in expanding towards the East, 
they might yet gain far more in territory 
and real power than they had lost even 
by the restoration of Alsace Lorraine to 
France. ‘They might acquire dominion 
over new tracts of territory in comparison 
with which the stolen provinces of France 
were altogether negligible ; and, what was 
infinitely more important, they could hope, 
by joining hands with Russia, to create in 
the course of years such a combination of 
military and economic power across the 
map of Europe, as would leave the British 
and French governments in a position of 
isolation and inferiority. 


It. seemed so easy to 

Lord Curzon’s complete the task of 

Responsibility. winning the war by 

consolidating victory 

with a stable and permanent peace, that 
ever since the Armistice the tension of 
public opinion has been completely re- 
laxed, and the diplomatists have been left 
free to make or mar the settlement accord- 
ing to their own abilities. After less than 
two years of peace-making, which have 
resulted in no real peace, we are suddenly 
confronted with a situation in which our 
power to enforce reasonable conditions 
upon our enemies appears to have entirely 
vanished, while our enemies, demoralised 
and stricken by the war, have yet emerged 
so far triumphant that we are obliged to 
treat with them on equal terms. Who 
can say that we shall not, before long, find 
ourselves compelled to approach them as 
seppliants? ‘The immediate future must 


Poland. We have said repeatedly in this 


Tae REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


` Lord Curzon obdurately refused t 


“depend upon the issue ofthe Armistice. 
' negotiations between the Bolsheviks and 


Review that we believe Poland to have. 


eee VE, x» ee 


been disastrously misled in undertagj 
war against Russia. There was not a 
any ostensible pretext to justify th 
opening of hostilities. It was as thous © 
3elgium had taken the offensive again i 
Germany in the summer of 1914 P 
involved herself, and her Allies with ha 
in a hopeless catastrophe by layin: 
herself open to a punitive invasion by the 
Great Power that had been eager 
awaiting an opportunity to crush hg 
with superior force. ‘There never was ; 
more tragic act of national insanity than 
the Polish offensive in the late spring an 
this year. Even their own interess fi 
should have urged the Allies to interven f 
and compel Poland to desist from hg 
mad undertaking. Self interest. ought 
to have reinforced their clear duty ip 
invoke the authority of the League a 
Nations to bring immediate pressure top 
bear upon one of its members who wat 
violating the first principles of its Cove 
nant, No student of foreign affairs cout i 
have possibly avoided so obvious a cory 
clusion. We urged ourselves, and nume p 
otis other obsery#rs in the Press made thief 
same appeal to the Government, that the} 
League of Nations should be called uponte 
take the matter up at once. Lord Robat ti 
Cecil, om behalf of the League of Nation y 
Union, made urgent representations td E 
the British Foreign Office that it should 
intervene without delay and get te 
Supreme Council to take action. Bit A 
for some altogether inexplicable reason j 
o listen 

Poland was allowed to send her am i 
to destruction, and for the retribution the a 
has overtaken them, Lord Curzon ane 
the members of the Supreme Council 7 
a direct and undeniable responsibility 
ar 
What is the sect is 
this incredible stupim 
which leads -the aaa 
cians to ignoze © 
safeguard, even although it be of 
- own devising, that could avail to 
peace or-to prevent further wal’ 
man in his senses could have th 
Poland had even the remotest | 
beating the Bolshevik armies 15 t 
No one could have failed to ses = 
armies were overthrown, t e B 
must inevitably march in triumpi 


j| 


` Poland the 
Key of Peace. 


ought 4 < 2 


x A Sr 
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y, and raise the banner of social 
revolution in the citadel which was to have 
been an impregnable fortress to protect 
Europe from a junction of forces betweeu 
Kussia and Germany. How are we to 
account for the frantic appeals of Mr. 
Jloyd George on his return from Spa, 

ointing out that Poland is in danger of 
being overwhelmed, when he must have 
known perfectly well that such a catas- 
trophe was inevitable from the moment 
when he declined to intervene through the 
League of Nations and stop Poland from 
from going to war? Everyone knows 
that the Poles put themselves hopelessly 
in the wrong by attacking Russia, but it 

- was our dutyv~to prevent them, as we 
could have prevented them, from making 
anirreparable mistake. Whether she was 
right or wrong, Poland, by her geographi- 
cal position, must mean to the Western 
Allies and to the whole peace of the 
world what Belgium meant in the summer 
of 1914. Her destruction, whether it be 
merited or not by her own folly, is a 
calamity to Europe, which not only upsets 
- the` balance of power, but prevents all 
possibility of building up a real League of 
Nations. It is not only that a Russo- 
German Alliance would cover more than 
half of the continent in area, Such a 
combination would mean the union of two 
infinitely dangerous and disruptive forces 
across the map of Europe. It would mean 
the amalgamation of German Imperialists, 
Using the Bolshevik revolutionaries for 
their own purposes of racial expansion, 
with the Moscow Soviet, controlling a 
vast army imbued with the lust of con- 
quest and devoting its whole energies to 


e overthrow of civilised government | 
hroughout the world. i 


Warsa\ 


We write before the 
Armistice negotiations 
have yet been con- 
foregone _ „ cluded, but it is a 
oak a conclusion, which can take place 
dee ne the lines that the Bolsheviks 
‘the Supr, teats of armed intervention by 
an ee ae Council can be no better than 
"What ig pees and discreditable farce. 
F o be gained by sending Marshal 


If Russia 
and German 
Unite. 


Warsaw if he Cannot find an army | 
to enforce the decisions of ‘Spa 


OF THE WORID. 


posing that complete unanimity between 
the Allies could be teached, which nation 
15 going to enforce conscription to send an 
army across Germany and Poland to fight 
against the Bolsheviks? The situation 
has become too serious to he soluble by 
any appeal for volunteers, Vet the 
menace to the Western Powers is certainly 
not less, it is actually greater, than was 
the menacé of a German attack on Bel- 
gium and France six vears ago. Tf Poland 
is unable to maintain her independence, 
what hope is there for Czecho-Slovakia or 
Jugo-Slavia or the Ukraine? The sub- 
jugation of Poland can only lead to an 
early alliance between Germany and 
Russia, and whether the next German 
Government is formed from the right or 
from the leit, the result can only be a 
close unity of policy between the two 
countries. Nor would its influence be - 
confined to Europe alone. ‘The whole 
Turkish settlement remains in suspense 
until peace has been concluded with- 
Russia, and the possession of what Trotsky 
has described as “ Poland, the Red Bridge 
of -Revolution between Russia and the 
rest of Europe,” strengthens the power 
of the Bolsheviks to reinforce the Turkish 
resistance and to stultify alt our laborious 


and futile attempts at peace-making in the 


Middle East. If Russia and Germany 
between them can control the entire high- 
ways of communication from Hamburg, 
through Berlin, Vienna, and Buda-Pesth, 
to Constantinople, it will require an army 
of hundreds of thousands of Allied troops 
to maintain order in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. For the Turks will have 
gained new courage at the discredit of the _ 
Alliance in Europe, and they will persist 
in their guerilla warfare. Even yet, the 
Treaty with Turkey has not been signed, 
and a division of opinion „between the 
Allies themselves may even yet postponi 

any settlement indefinitely. ae 


. > ` While the dipl 
Bolshevism have been sj 
Triumphant. 


has been tr 


side of Europe? Even sup- wi ` 


` 
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‘to save Poland, too late to save the Treaty 
of Versailles. If we are to save from the 
wreckage of European civilisation even 
such guarantees as will enable France and 
Belgium to tebuild their ravaged terri- 
taries, and will give some little compen- 
sation to ourselves for all that we have 
lost, we must at all costs conclude peace. 
Every day that peace with Russia is de- 
layed, strengthens the power of the 
Moscow Soviet, andadds new victories to 
the triumphs of the Red Armies. They 
are the real menace to civilisation, and if 
we prolong the uncertainty of a peace that 
is no peace, we only encourage them to set 


out across Europe on a career of conquest . 


as the standard bearers of revolution, 
which may involve Europe in another 
period of desolation such as she has. not 
seen since the Napoleonic wars. M. 
` Kameneft has arrived in London to rein- 
force M. Krassin’s mission to obtain a 
resumption of trade with Russia, and a 
‘dim hope of peace is discernible in the 
-earnest message from the Foreign Office 
to Moscow, requesting that he should be 
given full powers to treat on all diplomatic 
subjects in the name of the Russian 
Government: So the Bolsheviks have at 
last gained recognition. Had we recog- 
nised them a year ago instead of playing 
with mischievous expeditions that were 
neyer even nearly adequate to achieve 
any real success, the Red. Armies“ might 
by this time have been demobilised and 
“Poland might have been a flourishing and 
progressive state instead of lying prostrate 
‘at their feet. Because of the diplomatists’ 
folly, it is we, and not the Russians, who 
are now desperately eager for peace. We 
are demobilised, demilitarised, while the 
Russian military machine is in full work- 


- ing order; and has gained immense acces- : 


sions of supplies, and control over vast 
and fertile territories. The plight of 
Poland is so desperate that neither Mr. 
, . Lloyd George nor Mr. Churchill make any 
attempt to conceal their belated anxiety. 
Their appeals to Moscow to authorise 
M. Kameneff to conchide peace, serve 


: ’ only to convince the Bolsheviks of the- 


strength of their own position. It is they, 


upon their terms. $ 


and not we, who now have everything to | 
, gain by waiting upon-events, and refusing 
to make peace until Poland has capitulated 


r “as A 
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Even yet, 


there ish 
Turkey’s Hopessure hope 


that t 


from Delay. treaty of peace With z 
Turkey will be signed p 
before the end of the month, althou h 
the signature should have been com 
pleted a month ago. After the Turks § 
themselyes had succeeded in causing one ! 
delay, there has been a further postpone | S 
ment owing to the growth of unexpected | ir 
differences of opinion between Italy. ang | A 
her Allies. Meanwhile, the Greeks haye | A 
acted vigorously and with success in their 
offensive against Mustapha Kemal and f p 
his irregular army of Turkish Nationalists j 
in Asia Minor. By a well conceived and = 
skilfully executed campaign, they have 9 
cleared-a large part of Asia Minor of the ae 
insurgent troops, and driven them back if 
into the mountains further East. In ff il 
Thrace, their success has been even b; 
more remarkable, and there the leader wW 
of the Nationalist movement in the if Te 
European provinces of the old Ottoman ff w 
empire, was captured and forced to i e 
surrender without any serious show of pi ar 
resistance. But it remains to besen o 
whether the flying columns of Greek SO 


troops which have succeeded in mopping a 
up the scattered groups of Nationalists 


sa 
will be able to maintain order over a wide Of 
and ‘difficult country in which even road in 
communications scarcely exist. I % at 
becoming more and more clear that the in 
settlement which has enormously “if to 
creased our territorial responsibilities ™ ar 
the Middle East will involve the upkee? of 
of so large an army that we must face the H 
alternative of either abandoning out © -50 
trol, over Mesopotamia and the yiia lo; 
East, or else of providing for gt? y th 
\ increased Army Estimates. , To F paren 
peace with Turkey was`a far less compe Gi 
cated problem than to make peace V A aa 
Germany, yet it has taken neatly W th 
years to arrive at the hopeless con Bide 
that exists to-day. In the interv@> R 
Turks have had ample time to p12 T 
our indeciSions, and to become 4i es 
` tomed to the idea that we have ® ult 
strength to carry out the 1 eff 
settlement which we are asking thi to 


accept. Moreover, the consolidat 
the Bolshevik regime in Russie 9° 

new obstacles in our path, d 
the Turks with the mo ; 


I 


; 80 unfailingly committed ? 
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urope in their desire to defeat our 


in É E 
` peace terms. 
The accumulation of 
The Chaos ěć difficulties that has con- 
of Peace stantly followed upon 
Conferences. +1. decisions of the 


Supreme Council makes it always more 
impossible to understand why those 
decisions have ever been taken. Every- 
one outside of the Supreme Council knew 
perfectly well that the refusal to fix any 
total to the German indemnity must 
result in economic paralysis throughout 
Central Europe. Everyone who was 
informed of how affairs were developing 
in the Middle East knew that it must be 
impossible to hold down all Asia Minor 
by force of arms. Everyone knew that it 
was madness to think that the pathetic 
remnant’ of the old Austrian Empire 
which is now called German Austria could 
ever shoulder the entire war liabilities of 
an Empire many times its own size. All 
over Europe the Peace Conferences have 
sown the seeds of future wars, and while 
a League of Nations has been created to 
satisfy the popular sentiment in favour: 
of the substitution of arbitration for war 


: in all international disputes, yet no 


attempt has been made to put the mach- 
imery of the League in working order or 
to utilise it in any of the. crises that have 


_ arisen during the last year, and have 


offered 


ideal opportunities for its use. 
How is 


it that these incredible follies are 
They have 
lost us the friendship of the United States, 
they have stultified our military victory 


A 5 . 
- Over-Germany, and they have raised up a 


Great Power implacably opposed to our 
Policy and teady to mobilise its armies 
ne a campagin of destraction against all 
AS Western Governments. ` This resur- 


-Sence of Russi : Seth ia 
3 Ge ussia dominates every condition 
ane to pursue a policy of passive if 
ats of active resistance which must 
efoac defeat our most determined 
toh S Too late, the Government appears 


wh; ave at last awak€ned to the situation 


; ori as helped to create, ang it is 

With on disguise the desperate eagerness 
Russia for it now turns to Bolshevik fi 
ZOS T EAER 


peace. - 
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cy in the Middle East. It enables - 
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LA 


M. Kameneff has ar- 


M. Kameneff rived in London, to. 

in London. reinforce M: Krassin : 

in his negotiations 7 
with the Government. His arrival is even. ra 


more important as a stepping stone 
towards peace than was the Opening of 
negotiations with M. Krassin early in ee 
June. Those negotiations broke down, ae 
or at any rate hung fire, owing to the 
professed unwillingness of the British 
Cabinet to negotiate with him about any 
other subjects than the resumption of 
trade with Russia. ‘The truth is that the 
Bolsheviks have.no intention® of wasting 
time in discussions that cannot deal with 
the main issue. They have sent M. 
Kameneff, or, to give him his real name, 
M. Rosenfeld, one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Moscow Soviet, and an original 
instigator of the Bolshevik revolution, 
for the double purpose of concluding peace 
with the British Government and of acting 
as the principal secret organiser of 
Bolshevik propaganda in this country. 
Yet not only has he been accepted and 
recognised by the Government as the, 
official envoy of the Russian Government, -~ 
but even so fastidious a statesman as- 

Lord Curzon has sent an urgent wireless 

message to Moscow requesting that M. 

Kameneft should be given unrestricted 

power to settle any question that may 
arise. We have indeed advanced far 
from the days when the Prime Minister 
refused time after time to enter into any — 
negotiations with the “blood-stained” — 


: 


we must haye, at almost any price, and 
the first steps have been taken on the 
road to peace by the implicit recognition 

that the Bolsheviks must be regarded as 
‘an established Government, Unfo: 
ately, the Bolsheviks have now much 
reason than we have to be anxious fi 
immediate peace. It is quite that 


they will do nothing that is 
Pa 


et 
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Nevertheless, there are 
limits to the extent of 
the Bolsheviks’ power 
to involve Russia in a 
war of world conquest, and this weak- 
ness of their government that is due 
to their own false position as repre- 
‘sentative rulers of the Russian people, 
is the most.important factor on the side 
of the Allies in negotiating with them. 
In spite of all the hysterical appeals that 
‘have been published about the iniquity 
of the Supreme Council in starving Russia 
by the blockade, it is probable that even 
if the blockade were applied with extreme 
tigour by sea, Russia would hardly be 
aware of any serious privation. Her chief 
need is machinery, and particularly rolling 
stock for her railways, but the revolution 
has destroyed the cities and towns of 
Russia so thoroughly that the population 


Can We 
Restrain the 
Bolsheviks ? 


thas become mainly self-supporting, and . 


the economics of the country have become 
so simplified that railway transport plays 
only a small part in what remains of com- 
mercial traffic. Germany has sufficiently 
* restored her own industries to be able to 
supply whatever Russia needs in the way 
of machinery or rolling stock. Elsewhere 
in this number of Thé Review we publish 
facts bearing upon the alleged starvation 
of Russia by the blockade. There is no 
blockade at the present time, nor is there 
any reason to believe that if it were 
enforced again it would do more harm 
to the Bolsheviks than to the Allies. It 
would certainly involve a declaration. of 
war against Russia once more, with all 
the incalculable expense of distant mili- 
tary and naval expeditions, and the 
frightful consequences of reprisals by the 
Bolsheviks wherever they can do harm 
to us or to our friends. Our only means 


` of defeating the menace of a general in-- 


_ vasion of Europe by the Bolsheviks is-to 
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the Dardanelles, which ultimat 


LA Aa A Poe a 


The official Blue Bo 
containing the oe 
on the British ai 
expeditions in Ni 
Russia has been recently published a 
in a very remarkable dispatch Sir He 
Wilson points the moral of these dist, 
adventures, which, beginning in as 
way, ultimately involve an immense 
penditure of lives and of money, 
campaign in North Russia began witht 
landing of 150 marines at Murmansk 
April, 1918. These were followed jy P 
370 more at the end of May, and 6 I 
infantry and machine gunners on June f 
23rd. From that time onwards, demands i 
for reinforcements foliowed each othe 
without intermission until the British 
contingent numbered 18,400. The mor 
of this, says Sir Henry Wilson, “is th 
once a military force is involved 
operations on land, it is almost impossible j 
to limit the magnitude of its commitments 
In the present state of world chaos, it will 
surely be wise to bear this principle 
mind, for we may expect to receive com 
tinual appeals for troops, even a comipa 
or two from every part of three contiments 
and the temptation to comply will often 
be difficult to resist. Therefore, I ventite 
to urge that no stich requests outside 
British Empire may be acceded to 
His Majesty’s Government without 
fullest and most careful considerati 
the large obligations which such comp 
ance may ultimately involve.” AS 
story might be told of every “ side-sho 
in which British troops were MV 
during the war, like the firs 


Sir H. Wilson 
on 
Side-Shows. 


sorbed many divisions and cost the 
of close on a hundred thousand me 
the campaign in Mesopotamia, 

began with the despatch of two b 
and eventually included 900,000 
Even to this day we have found 
possible to withdraw from the 
taking which has cost us so mu 
estimated that the present 

Mesopotamia amounts to at lea» 
men, and costs fully £30, mu 


$3, 


_ Sta’ 
aboy, 
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ted on the walls of the present 

7 se of Commons. There is no end to 
Be rocess of sending reinforcements if 
MS Copia is to be held down by force, 
3 the melancholy story is being repeated 
A day in Ireland as a result of the 
ocemment’s policy of coercion’ Almost 
every day the newspapers report the ar- 
rival of new troops in some parts of Ireland, 
while voluntary recruiting for the Royal 
[rish Constabulary is being encouraged by 
every inducement ot special pay and offers 
of promotion. The cost of the present 
military dictatorship in Ireland must be 
growing extremely heavy. Regiments and 
the auxiliary forces are being kept on a 
war footing, and there are constantly new 
demands for extraordinary services. One 


such item of expenditure which Parlia- . 


ment was asked to sanction during the 
month deserves notice. Half a million 
pounds had to be voted for the provision 
of an emergency system of motor trans- 
port necessitated by the refusal of the 


- Trish railwaymen to handle munitions: or 


to carry troops or police. It happened 
that the Governement had sold its main 


‘motor depot at Slough to a private 


syndicate only a few weeks before the 
Labour troubles in Ireland arose, and’ 
having parted with an immense accumu- 
lation of motor lorries and their access- 
ories, the Government was obliged to buy 
back part of the motor transport which 


~ it had sold during the previous months. 


We are reliably informed that the price 
Which the Government had to pay for the 
lorries which it actually bought back was 
Practically double that which the private 
Purchaser had paid to it a little time 
before. But that is only one small item 
a abe enormous bill which the coercion 
: ireland 1s now costing the Brtiish tax- 

P ae It is true that the revenue raised 
ue ane last year, amounting to more 
ee millions, was fully double the 
iture upon services in Ireland. 


ut €; ven i t h 
= i if e sa Vi > 


Putting tie 05 this year, we cannot, 


af “ae matter on its lowest ground, 

pete Squander the handsome margin 
$ San by the country over and 
armed -c-t 18 spent in it. The cost of the 


; occupation of Irel: ada A 
< &eatly of Ireland must in fact 
derived = any revenue that ca 


“om it: Moreover, Sinn 


OF THE WORLD. 7 
declared war so successfully upon the 
collection of income tax by the British 
Government that the accounts of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners must be 
in a state of chaos. Their papers and 
documents have been burned or destroyed 
in many important centres, and their _ 
difficulties will be further increased if the 
present movement to resist the payment 
of income tax spreads at all as widely as 
it seems likely to spread._—Apart from 
the grants in aid of local government and 
for education, the country—as distinct — 
from Dublin Castle—is practically inde- 
pendent of financial grants from. this 
country, and Sinn Fein would almost 
certainly be capable of organising its own — 
finances for education and local govern- 
ment if the” Irish authorities should - 
recommend an entire cessation of pay- 
ments from the exchequer. : 


Finance is, in fact, 

The Budget’s one of the most serious 
* Deficit. problems that confronts 

2 the Government just 


now. At the beginning of the month a 
formidable opposition to the Excess 
Profits Tax was organised by the big 
business interests, and threatened to 
defeat the Budget in the House of Com- 
mons if Mr. Chamberlain refused to make 
any concessions. But he stuck resolutely 
to his guns, and insisted that the Excess 
Profits Tax must stand for the remainder 
of this year at his figure of 60 per cent 
if only because there was no other way of 
raising. the £300 millions which are 
pected from the tax this year. The mai 
facts of the Budget cannot be it 
repeated, for until some bold 
been adopted for replacing — 
Profits Tax next year, po 
look for a balance sheet which 
ends shall meet. The Budget € 
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endless new commitments for military 
adventures, whether in Asia or Poland or 
Ireland. 


We emphasise the finan- 
cial aspect of the pre- 
sent situation in 
Ireland, because it has 
“received much too little atteniton. 
The wider aspect, involving our national 
honour in disrepute throughout the civil- 
ised world, is beginning to be regarded 
very gravely by a growing body of public 
opinion. ‘The kidnapping of General 
Iucas and his subsequent escape has 
only added to the utter discredit of the 
present government of Ireland. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood and General Macready between 
them have failed completely to make any 
improvement in the deplorable conditions 
of the country. ` This month has been, if 
_anything, worse than any previous month 
in the extent of the outrages and reprisals 
on-both sides. The kidnapping of General 
Lucas was followed by a savage outbreak 
among the troops in Fermoy, and that old 
military centre has for the second time 
within a year been looted and sacked by 
troops which have broken all restraint. 
Many of the townspeople who suffered 
most were lifelong Unionists who have for 
years been devoted friends to the regi- 
ments quartered in the town. Some of 
them are now literally ruined, and the 
destruction of property and the wanton 
firing of houses has in fact injured them 
more than the other inhabitants. There 
was more excuse a few weeks later for the 
outbreak of the police in Tuam in County 
Galway, where the town was also sacked, 
in revenge for the murder of two policemen 
on duty. Other villages have suffered 
similarly at the hands of the garrison of 
troops and police, and the state of the 
country could not be more disgraceful to 
any civilised government. An even more 
serious and critical situation has arisen in 
North-East Ulster, where the Orange cele- 
_ brations on the twelfth of July have led 
to a furious persecution of the Nationalist 
_ minority. Whereas outside of Kast Ulster 
the outrages have been directed in every. 
case against individuals, the Orangemen 
are waging a ruthless campaign against all 
Nationalists as such. In Belfast, the 
Orangemen in the shipyards held mass“ 


Anarchy in 
Ireland. 


or REVIEWS. 


meetings at which they decided to ref 
to work with Sinn I'einers, which jg the; 
way of describing anyone who igs ath 
a Roman Catholic or a Constitutio 
Home Ruler. ‘They mobbed the misoa 
of Catholic workmen for several abr 
and caused so many casualties that i 
Catholics have been unable to return A | 
work. Similar action has been decides 
upon in several of the principal industrial 
towns, and resolutions were actually pro. 
posed refusing to work with any Roman I 
Catholic. The clergymen, however, in 
most cases objected to the wording of 
such resolutions, and secured their amen. 
ment by the substitution of a refusal tp 
work with Sinn Feiners. But seeing that 
at the last General Election Sir Edward 
Carson himself described as a Sinn Feine 
a Home Rule candidate who opposed him I 
and who was actually a Major in the 
Tyneside Irish Brigade at the time, itis 
easy to imagine that the word Sinn Feiner 
will be interpreted very loosely by the 
Orangemen, who are determined to make 
it impossible for the Nationalist minority 
to earn their living in the six counties 
which the Prime Minister has defined as i 
“Northern Ireland.” 


There is no doubt as 0 
the character of this 
wholesale persecution 
of the minority in Hav} 
Ulster. Already more than 10,000 Nation: } 
alist workmen have been deprived of a 
means of earning their living, and thet 
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Sir E. Carson 
Prevents a 
Settlement. 


number is likely toincrease. The questio i ont 
would be comparatively simple if it Wel nen 
only a matter of defining the issue belie ee 
the four Ulster counties in which thet a E e 
clear Unionist majority, and the test T. 


i E app 


onists beet 


Ireland. Had the Ulster Unt Hen 
content to claim only those four cosh 4 ice 
in which they had a majority, oe I Si 
Irish question could have been s Ek 
at the Buckingham Palace Coni 

before the war. The Conference Be 

down on Sir Edward Carson oa 
promising insistence upon the 1m “aii 


of counties Tyrone and Fermanagh © 

contain large Nationalist majo io 
the area which he sought to ed 
the Dublin Parliament. In. t a 
Eastern counties the, Nationalist a 

their position philosophically as a23 


~ 


N 


Eo Conciliator > Tegard 
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pared, if need be, to accept 
In the two border counties, 
ver, where they predominate and are 

ee ats of their own strength, they are 

consc! lly determined to resist separation 

ee he rest of Ireland, and it is in these 

E anes as we predicted months ago, 

zan trouble of a kind that may easily 

A to civil war is certain to arise. The 

wholè deadlock in Irish politics has risen 

į from this demand by Sir Edward Carson 
for jurisdiction over territory to which 

he has no justifiable claim. If the Govern- 

ment would make up its mind to offer 
Dominion Home ‘Rule, coupled with a 

scheme for exclusion by county option, it 

could settle the Irish question forthwith. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion 

that the Government does not want an 

Irish settlement, or, what is the same 

thing, is not prepared to take the necessary 

steps to reach a settlement. The position 

became quite clear during the month, 

when Mr. J. H. 


and are pre 
exclusion. 


the Prime Minister had told a deputation 
of Labour delegates that afternoon that he 
would be prepared to introduce a scheme 
of Dominion Home Rule at once, with 
guarantees to satisfy East Ulster, if they 
could guarantee that it would be accepted 
in Ireland. Mr. Thomas had no authorisa- 
tion to disclose what had been said at a 
secret conference, but there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of his statement. 
fhe sequel to the incident was highly 
Significant. Sir Edward Carson declared 
on the following day that if the Govern- 
Ment introduced any such scheme he 
Would throw his whole weight against it. 
ae en of his declaration was magical. 
eG oyd George, on his next public 

eee said nothing about Colonial 
cane ule, but merely announced his 

z nation to proceed with the present 


ill i 
» Which has not the remotest chance 
<coming operative. : 


Dr, Mannix Put in a nutshell, 
as then, the situation with 
o Ireland is 
simply this: Sir Edward 
-follow ens to lead his Unionist 
a into opposition . against the 
sment if “the Prime Minister 
make the only 


Cars 
Son threatens 
ers i 


Cap 
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“ House of Commons by announcing that 
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lead to a settlement of the Tri 
The Prime Minister is not 
T pee Election, and consequently 
: 8 may be expected from the present 
Government to alleviate the Situation in 
Ireland, unless the Irish people themselves 
can so intensify the existing unrest that 
they will compel the Government to give 
them autonomy rather than to continue 
a condition of affairs which has become 
altogether intolerable. For the moment 
the only contribution of the Government 
to allay the most disgraceful situation 
that has ever existed in Ireland is the 
introduction of a new Coercion Act which 
practically places the country under 
martial law, and so will inevitably make 
disorder more widespread than ever. 
Meanwhile, a formidable opponent to the 
Government has arisen in Archbishop 
Mannix, who is on his way to Rome from 
Australia, having passed through America 
in his journey, and there taken an active 
part in the Sinn Fein propaganda organ- 
ised by Mr. De Valera. His speeches in 
New York have been $0 intemperate and 
inflammatory that they have given á 
sufficient pretext to the Government here 
to refuse his permission to land in 
Ireland. We hope that the Government 
will change its mind, both because we 
believe that Dr. Mannix would certainly 
modify his attitude if he could meet the 
other Irish bishops and learn something ~ 
of the anxiety with which they regard 
the growth of crime in Ireland, and because 
it is quite obvious that in refusing him 
permission to land in his own country 
the Government makes of Dr. Mannix a 
national hero, who so becomes the ac- 
claimed leader of the extreme Repubti- 
cans, and compels the other Irish bishops, 
who are the most important moderating 
influence in Irish politics, to side with him 
whether they wish it or not because of 
insult to the status of one of their o 
tank. We do not believe that A 
bishop Mannix is himself a man of 
outstanding ability, but circu 
_ combined with his own mo 
patriotism, have brought it 
he should occupy a ut 


sh question. 
prepared to 


e 
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In Australia, Archbishop Mannix was able 
to obtain such a well organised and 
enthusiastic following that he inflicted 
a decisive defeat on Mr. Hughes over the 
issue of conscription in Australia ; and in 
the United States it is our unpopularity 
with the Irish vote that more than any- 
thing else has cost us the destruction of 
the Peace ‘Treaty and the defeat of the 
League of Nations. “If the Prime Minister 
is honestly in earnest in expressing his 
desire to discuss a settlement with Sinn 
Fein, Dr. Mannix is as authoritative a 
negotiator as he could wish to find. 


At home, politics have 
The Raising of excited very little inter- 
Holiday Fares, est during the month 

i apart from the question 

-of the proposed increase in railway fares. 
The decision to add a further 50 per cent. 

to the passenger fares which are already 

50 per cent. above the pre-war figure was 

‘inevitably unpoptlar, but the public had 
generally made up its mind to bear a 

necessary burden. It was not, however, 

prepared for the sudden introduction of 

the new rates at the very, beginning of the 

holiday season, and a furious protest was 

raised all over the country, against the 

announcement by Sir Eric Geddes that 
the new increase would take effect during 

the first week of August. It was felt that 

the Government ought to have delayed 
any stich action until after the holidays, 


and an immense number of signatures 
were collected in all parts of the country, 
and particularly in-London, from people 


who protested that the sudden imposition 
-of-a tax upon travelling which they had 
not been able to foresee 'at the time when 


arrangements have to be made to book- 


' rooms at the popular holiday resorts, was 


_ presented to the Prime Minister by an 
influential eatin of members of. 
There has seldom been any 


Parliament. 


~ policy of the Government, 


. At en ag Se 
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aside sufficient money for a holi 
at the old rates of travelling, 

Government was faced with a aa 
ward dilemma, having to choose ep 
facing the intense unpopularity of 
increase in railway fares or else fon 
the existing serious deficit upon the 
ways to continue longer than wasy 
sary, and throughout a period d 
which the exceptionally heavy pag 
traffic might be expected to goa 
siderable way towards recouping the 
on the railways earlier in the year 
the whole, the Government canno 
blamed for its decision to abide byi 
report of its expert committee and foq 
its losses at the earliest possible momen 
Mr. Bonar Law pointed out with jusii 

that he had given warning early in Jux 


that an increase in passenger fares wo o 
almost certainly become necessary, andiki i 
showed that the new scale of wages, alie July 
the shorter working hours which hang? i 
made it necessary to employ more menui AS 
the’ railways than before, have bebyeapy é 
them so increased the expenditure oft . Gr 
railways that the passenger fares must : ; 
raised. Eventually a compromise wi Th 
‘adopted, and passenger fares have bed 1 
increased by an additional farthing ‘ 
mile, and the rates for goods y 
will also be raised in Septembe y 
whole problem of the railways $ Th 
tremely complicated, and one Tesi aia 
the increase in the cost of traw ‘Sir 


and the abolition of cheap a4 
tickets—which the Government attit July 
to the shortage of rolling stock— > T 
‘to develop the use of motor transp ac 
an extent which threatens to de SHAS) 
railways of a great deal of th ; 


traffic. If the present tendency co 

as seems likely, the railways wt 
they are obliged to run fewer t 
before, and the establishment Che 
have to be borne by reduced tra 
no exaggeration to say th 


present state of the world ; 
moment involve the supre 
peace and war,-is embarrass 
actually jeopardised, by 4 
relati importan 


July: 


j.—The National Assembly of the 

Church of England completed its openin 
sitting, and a committee was appointe 
to inquire into questions of church 
inance. es 

Allied delegates arrived in Brussels for the 
Conference preliminary to Spa. r 

Italy has reached an agreement with the 
Albanians at Avlona. Albania is to 
exercise civil powers, recognising that 
the Italian occupation of the city is in 
its interests. z ; ; 

Owing to the critical situation in Poland, 
the Government resoived itself into i 
Council of National Defence. 


paih July 2—Sir Eric Geddes received the hon. 


inep 


arsiel © 


— 


Jul 


July o ference. ; 3 
ee Bong order of the Central Control 


degree of L.L.D. of Sheffield University. 
At the Inter-Allied Conference, Brussels, 


the questions of German disarmament - 


and indemnity were discussed. 

Greek troops captured Bali Kesri, -100 
miles north of Smyrna, taking 1,200 
prisoners. 

The Platform Committee at the Democratic 
National Convention has adopted a plank 
expressing sympathy with Ireland, but 
rejecting recognition of the Republic. 
The President’s defence of the League 
was approved, and a prohibition issue 
évaded. 

The Prince of Wales began- his tour of 
Western Australia. 

Sir Robert Borden definitely decided to 
retire from the leadership of the Unionist 
arty in Canada. 


July 3,—The estimated deficit on the London 


County Council’s tramways is £749,442. 
e Austrian Cabinet crisis has been solved 
by the formation of a Coalition Ministry. 
sompany of Connaught Rangers in the 
unjab has mutinied “on political 
grounds. 
Y 4.—The King and Queen were given a 
farty welcome on their arrival in Edin- 
urgh, and attended a service in St. Giles 
t athedral. i 
opening Service of the Lambeth Confer 
ae was held in Westminster Abbey. A 
g {ceation from the Orthodox Church is 
of ading the Conference, and questions 
A gonion will be discussed. 
ee matter of German reparations, 
cement was reached at the Brussels ~ 


Sunda: 
and clos 


at pr 
ain 


Diary of Current Events 
FOR JULY. 


_ A portrait hronze erected by British anJ 


July 6.—The King laid the foundation stone 


July 7.—The Army Co 


A British Institute of International Affairs 


has been inaugurated for the study of 
international questions. 


American journalists to the memory of 
W. T. Stead was unveiled by Mr. J. A. 
Spender on the Thames Embankment. 

An official announcement from Tokyo statea 
that in the present circumstantes Japaniz 
ese troops will be maintained at strategic 
points in Eastern Siberia. 

The first meeting of the Conference at Spa 
adjourned on tho question of German dis- 
armament. The Allied delegates refused 
to discuss the matter informally with the 
German Foreign Minister, and- the .- 
Minister of Defence and Commander-in- 
Chief were, hastily summoned from 
Berlin: 


of the new building of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, when the Queen accepted the 
hon, degree of Doctor of Laws. - 

A meeting was held in the House of Com- 
mons to discuss Federal Devolution, and 
a, resolution in favour of a Bill next 
Session was passed. _ 5 oe 

The Federation ot British Industries ina 
letter to the Prime Minister, suggested = = 
that a financial council of business men. 
should be set up to advise the Cabinet on 
expenditure and taxation. ; 

The Miners’ Federation discussed a pro- -— 

osed demand in fayour of a r tion 
in the price of household coal and an 
increase in wages. 

The Conference at § 


er comm 


Brig.-General 
of judgment at 
do not consider 
should be ce 
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showed that Germany had an Army of 
1,000,000, and large stores of armaments. 

After hearing objections raised by district 
committees the Agricultural Wages 
Board has decided to give public notice 
of the proposal to raise farm workers’ 
wages by 4/- per week. 

It is officially stated that the deficit on 
British railways (including Ireland) for 
the year beginning April last will be 
£54.,500,000. 

The Miners’ Conference has decided to 
refuse to operate the Ministry of Mines 
Bill, should it become law. 

Mr. Lloyd George announced that the 
Allies’ decisions at Spa allowed the 
Germans to keep a force of 150,000 men 
until October, but they must reduce this 
to 100,000 by January Ist. 

Sir Edward Morthen, in announcing the 
annexation of the Hast African Protec- 
torate to the British Crown, outlined the 
purposes for which the loan of £5,000,000 
was to be applied. 

At Bisley the Albert Competition was won 
by Captain J. B. Martin. 

July. 9.—The report of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure criticised the 
unbusinesslike way in which negotiations 
for the sale of the Slough Depôt and the 
St. Omer dump were conducted. 

The War Office Headquarter Staff num- 


bered on July Ist over 6,000, and the ,> 


annual cost was over £2,000,000. 

A White Paper issued by the Ministry of 
Transport shows that there was a deficit 
of £41,349,530 on the working of the 
Railways in 1921-20. 

The Germans agreed to the Allied demands 
for disarmament at Spa. 

It is officially announced that President 
Wilson will, in accordance with the terms 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
shortly summon the first meeting of the 
‘Assembly of the League. 

The North Slesvig Reunion Act was signed 
by the King of Denmark, and the event 
was celebrated by rejoicings throughout 
the country. : 


July 10.—The Greek troops, it is reported, 


me occupied Brusa on Thursday last. - 


July 11.—Tuan Chi-jui and the pro-Japanese 
party are in power in Pekin, and the 
“prospect of a clashabetween their troops 
and those of the Chihli party is causing 

+ a panic among Chinese. ` ; f 


July 12.—The report of the Departmental 
S Committee on Telephone Rates recom- 
mends the abolition of the flat rate, a 

a message rate of 14d. and other reforms. 
The Annual Conference of the United 
‘Methodist Church was held in London, 
and it was stated that membership had 
diminished by 9,760 in the last ten years. 
The Poles recaptured Rovno. : are g 
July 13.—The special Trade. Union Congress’ 
: assed a resolution calling for a truce in 
reland, and the setting up of-a Dominion 
Parliament. Also a direct action ballot, 

if the Government refuses to withdraw 


I : 


~~ €C-0..In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri 


(or ee 


troops and cease to ma 


uke muni. 
Ireland and Poland. “nitions 


The German conduct at Spa 
the suspension of the Confere 


summoning of Marshal Foch Tt 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, 1 
July 14.—Mr. E. Cairns, of Inveme 
had been ordered by the House of! in € 
mons to attend, gave evidence bef, Th 
Select Committee on National Reece E 
ture with reference to his dan l ( 
able to sell sugar below the Gover toh | 
price if free importation is allowed. i 
The railway companies have put before, 1 
Rare Amar Committee a sehen toll Vil 
nearly doubling the pre-war a oe 0 
Lord Grey of Rallodonr ina seah b 
League of Nations, strongly criticized f a 
British policy towards Russia as biel d 
both contrary to the ideal of the Lean Aft 
and dangerous to our own interests u 
The conditions for an armistice hetye fi 
Poland and Soviet Russia were A h 
nounced. They include the withdrr He 
of the Polish Army to a line correspon The 
ing roughly with the eastern boundar 5 
Russian Poland, save that in the noni. d 
the Poles are still to occupy what wast July | 
Russian province of Bialvstok. [ft si 
Bolshevists refuse an armistice and ir p 
vade Poland the Allies will go to thea r 
of the Poles. hi 


A peace treaty between Soviet Russia aug °° C 
Lithuania has been signed. The Posi 


have recognised Lithuanian, claims t 
Vilna, Grodno, and the northern pane di 
Suwalki province. ; ; July 
Concentration of troops is stil] going aifi = p 
North China, but the expected (Mp. pe 
between the forces of the Chihli pati M 
and the. pro-Japanesé group has not i Prir 
taken place. 5 : B yo 
July 15.—The Industrial Council has dedi A A 
“that the claims of the engincenng unt ihe 
to a wage advance of 6d. an hour ep 


not been established. — Ae 
Sir Frank Baines’ designs for en ie th 
memorial at Hyde Park Cornen Wanha 


ey co ca 

it is stated, prepared officially om ae 
of the Government. | “fuel. uly 1 
The prospects of power Alcohol} as Ea wh 


motor transport, are discuss | ; Ee 


memorandum issued by the E 
search Board. ; i z 
The Greek Army has coneluded is ote 
paign in Asia Minor, havin se Tees a 
put to flight all the Turkish £0 F By y 
me Lo ¢ ion iat 
The first of the races for the Amerted 5 on 
15 miles out and Home Toite ply Ge 
win for Shamrock IV. Reso The ° 
give up. , ; Bes al i < No 
July 16:—The Germans have sien ss Br 
the conditions of the Allies 154 f Lo 
~ coal deliveries, _ g £ 
‘Lord Robert Cecil, speaking: wh 


GS 


ys! 


Chamber of Shipping, 


ollection, Haridwar 


eam 
ts, 

ctwes 
0 at 
dram) 
Spon 
dary ¢ 
nort 
ras th 
Tf i 
nd it 
the aii 


ja atl 
» Pols 
ims 4 
part d 


o: 
A July 
Ls Q 


+ our State expenditure to the Govern- 
o O foreign policy, which threatened 
AR il ot the burden of armaments, 
p A drecated the ideal of the League of 

eons as a better insurance against 
war than the policy of force. $ 
he roposed to form a national organiza- 
I P to be called the Peoples’ Union for 
Economy, to conduct a campaign in the 
constituencies against the spendthrift 
noliev of the Government, ; 
The Albert Medal has been awarded to 
Lieut.-Colonel (Brevet Colonel) A. S. 
Cotton, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.A., for 
bravery at an ammunition dump ex- 
plosion which set fire to a munition ship 
in South Russia. 7 ; : 
Vilna has been handed over.to the custody 
of the Lithuanian troops. An agreement 
between the Bolshevists and Lithuania 
assigns the whole of the Vilna and Kovno 
districts to Lithuania. 


After giving the Emir Feisal a 24-hours’ 


ultimatum for the acceptance of the 
French mandate for Syria a French army 
has‘ opened hostilities, and is marching 
on Damascus and Aleppo. i 

The Persian Government are sending a 
special emissary to Moscow to enter into 
direct negotiations with the Bolshevists. 


A 

A 

| July 17.--Colonei Smyth, Divisional Commis- 

E “sioner of the R.F.C., was murdered by a 
party of men who invaded the smoking 
room of the County Club, Cork, where 
he was talking with County Inspector 
Craig. 

à Owing to failure of wind the second con- 
test for the America Cup ended in a 
declaration of “ No race.” 

| Juy 18—The body of the 

ae Eugenie was 
borough and 


ex-Empress 
brought back to. Farn- 
1 was conveyed to St. 
Michael's Abbey to await the funeral. 
rince Joachim of Prussia, sixth and 
youngest son of the ex-Kaiser, has died 
ut Potsdam as the result of self-inflicted 
\_ injuries, 
; tesident Wilson, after an interview with 
E, overnor Cox, issued a statement to the 
i effect that the Presidential candidate of 
; the Democratic Party will champion the 
cause of the League of Nations. 


a the Royal tourtended at Swansea, 
ae pe King, in laying the foundation 
ean ‘the University College. spoke at 
d Stn on the need of high ideals in 


The “cation, 
ficken: British airship, R.80, built by 
trip of 3h td., made a successful trial 
By ee “out two hours off Barrow. ` 
separat alty order now issued the 
tation allowance 


ggss Place to 


allowances'are abolished. 
cvist reply to Mr. Lloyd. George’s 
the Polish armistice rejects the 
London, PTPosals for a conference in 
> regard? and declines any conditiéns in - 
Sitio: © General Wrangel’s force. The 
oe One of the reply is sarcastic, F 
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The Arab revolt on the Lower Euphrates is ‘ 


extending, but hag not spre: 
the Middle Euphrates area. ‘the Coe 
p of Remena has not yet been relieved 
ere have been 400 itis ios 
siheo Tal A 00 British casualties 
July 20.—Sir Robert Horne states that the 
Bill relating to key industries will pro- 
vide that the importation of synthetic 
dye stuffs will be prohibited except under 
licence, | 
The L.C.C. scheme under the Education 
Act, 1918, is estimated to cost in ten 
years’ time £7,500,000, and to involve 
an additional’ rate of abont Is. 8d., 
making the total education rate ds..1d. 
in the pound. 


The Emir Feisal has appealed to the League 
of Nations. x 


Judy 21.—A Departmental Committee, re- 
porting on the Pembrey farm settlement 
for ex-service men, on which £89,000 has 
already heen Spent, states that the 3 
greater part of the land is useless, 5 = 

As the result of London's first Housing 
Bond Week the total sales have been in- 
creased to £1,600,000. - ~ i 

The Soviet Government in a message to the : 
Russian people announced it had rejected 
Mr. Lloyd George’s offer and is willing to~ 
negotiate with Poland direct. 

The Resolute won the third race for the 
America Cup on her time allowance, 
though the Shamrock crossed the finish- 
ing line 19secs. ahead. 

July 22.—A meeting was held at the Central = 
Hall, Westminster, to protest against +e 
higher railway fares. A 

The London season was successfully brought 
to a close by a garden party given by the 
King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The. Emir Feisal having accepted the 
French demands, General Gouraud has 
issued a proclamation to the people of 
Damascus and Aleppo, promising abso- 
lute moderation in. carrying out his 
Mission 1 A 

July 23.—The Agreement in regard to 
petroleum made at San Remo in April, 
1920. between Great Britain and France. 
and based ‘‘ on the principles of cordial _ 

- co-operation and reciprocity in gume : 
countries where the oil interests of the 
two nations canpa comin united,” has 
been isued as a ite Paper. i Ee 

Captain Fryatt’s ship, the Brussels, is to 

he offered = auction on the Baltic on 
August 17th. — 7 E ES a 

A Crown Council in Constantinople hai 

confirmed the decision to sign the Pi r 

Treaty. EN gaes 

' The Polish Government has 

` message to Moscow. forma 

negotiations for the conci 


Seer Wilen haa ae 

Preside ison i 3 

~ Amb S Counc 
Fa 


Resolute-won to-day’s race in the contest 
for the America Cup. 


July 26.—Sir R. Horne informed a deputa- 


CNG Eg ~ 


tion from tho Miners’ Federation that 
the Government could not see their way 
to grant the claims to higher wages and 
cheaper coal, 
- The report of the Rates Advisory Commit- 
tee recommends an increase in passenger 
© fares of 4d. a mile, to start on August 5. 
‘The occupation of Adrianople by the Greeks 
is officially confirmed, and the Turks, 
hard pressed, are said to be in flight, 
throwing away their arms and abandon- 
ing everything. 
The Soviet Government has withdrawn its 
-refusal to attend a conference in London, 
The fifth race for the America Cup was 
declared off, when it was seen that 
neither the Shamrock nor the Resolute 
could finish in the time limit. 
July 27,—The Goodwood meeting opened in 


beautiful and  wnlooked-for sunny 
weather. The King was present and the- 


general attendance was good. 

The L.C.C. decided to seek authority from 
the Ministry of Transport to increase its 
tramway fares. — 

Statistical tables haye been issued by 
Lloyd's Register of Shipping showing the 
world supply of tonnage compared with 
the position before the war. British ship- 

ing is still 781,000 tons below the 1914 
eure; that of the United States has 
increased by over 10,000,000. 


at Boulogne and discussed the Polish 


situation and the attitude to be adopted ` 
‘ by the Allies towards the Soviet Govyern-. 


ment. It was decided that a fresh British 


“interrupt his itinerary. 


mary of the conditions which 
ld impose on Poland is given 
; include the 
i of a Soviet 
y oceupation of 
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Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand met 


The Government have decided 
the higher railway fares 
with the exception of 
tickets,” which will rise on 8 

July 29.—The texts of two British 
the Sovict were published. ‘Tye 

-is that if the proposed London 
ence settles the Polish and Balt 
States questions, then negotii 
the restoration of ‘ normal 
between the Entente Powers 
Soviet could be undertaken, 

In a reply to questions by the Inde 
Labour Party the Third Int 
(Moscow) states that to achieve 
ism in this country the work 
prepare for a “‘ heavy civil wa 

July 30.—Brigadier-General Lue 
kidnapped by Sinn Feiners o 

` escaped. In a fight which fo 
attempt to re-capture him, t 
were killed and three others wo 

Rioting is reported from Danzig 
in part from the refusal of the 
stevedores to unload the D 
Triton, which contains 150,000 
signed to Poland. 

The French Chamber voted for th 
to Germany, M. Millerand sto 
tory by 356 votes to 169. 7 

Sir Archibald H. Bodkin 
appointed Director of Publie 
tions. z 

The Council of the League o 
‘which is holding a week’s sess 
Sebastian, held its first mectin, 

The Goodwood meeting was cone 
cold and wet weather. The” 
again present. i 

July 31.—The Polish and Soviet 
delegates met at Baranoyitchi, 
is no pause in the fighting. 7 

The Turkish Government has resigned 
to differences as to the mear s 
ing with the Nationalists. Da 

- Pasha. the retiring Prime Mi 

been charged by the Sultan wi 

mation of a new, Ministry. 
M. Millerand obtained the sant 
= Senate for his policy in re 
many and the coal agremen 
At a meeting in London 1 
very small fraction of lab 
decided to form a “ Nationa: 


e 


Party.” Bien! 
‘The revised estimate of expendit 
Ministry of Munitions ami 
is £8,300,000 less tha 


Current History in Caricature 


‘“ O wad some power the Ziftie gie us 


To see oursels as others sae us.” 


—Burns. 


6. | ea 
bl Kladderadatsch] {Berlin 
weal Spa. 

ded) t >“ How’s this? Have you no fear in your heart ?” 
ig = < You mean, how long can the Serpent’s strangle- 


hold be endured ? ” 


The Bulletin} $ 


The Obstinate Galatea 
(the League of Nations). 


Pygmalion Wilson: ‘I don't believe, s'e i 
ever coming to life!” = 
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P $ Sim; 
Le Rire) Krassineries. tan Wa í 
—— You are pretending to come and talk #ledderadatsch] ! : [Bet ff 
commerce to us, but you are holding a knife Notice to Burglars: “A Charitabkp “No 
between your teeth. Donation is requested.” ET 


—— Quite so. I represent a cutlery firm in fj i 5 
Petrograd, Millerand, Foch & Co.: ‘Deuce take it! Wf 
` have reckoned without our Host !!”- i 


Ei Ç Wahre Jacot), 2 Bolshevism. — ; ; 


e The former ally of the Entente has become such a danger that he threatens to bring 
Hae the downfall of the Imperialistic Western Powers, ; 


- 


- 
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{Munich i - 
‘eat or the Rae 
net. Kladderadatsch] 


{Berlin 


“Not such loud applause. They might tumble Poincare’s Obsession: Spirit Vapour! 
down!” 


(Poincaré has uttered a warning in a news- 
paper article against secret arming on the 
part of Germany). 


T = ; AE : 
he loyal Allies discuss at Spa how the estate can best be divided ups, 


-CC-0. In Public Domair 
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Simp, licissimus] 0 {Munich 

The Choice. Wahre Jacob) ; [Stutter 
3 ; roe Prophets to right and left, «So must it fare with all slaves of teii es 
The Worldling in the Middle. Entente.” 3 he 
i 7 (Br 
\eaque of Natiois PS 
} i; Y 
\ LY, = li 
i Z f5 “N 
fhe ©, 4 


Locker Ñ : aah f foe 
7 í i att jy 


Ss 
= 


, 


‘An Outline of History: | 
. Lord Robert as a League of Nations Missionary in partibus 


x 2 ay 


| Westminster Gazelte] ; 
infidelium: ; 


SN 


ey} 


i Kangri collec 
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The Bulletin] [Sydney f | il, a fy pa U 7h | 
The Angio-Jap Alliance, tee e a A gii a a a 
Gr e DI ae TA Pa Le Rire) (Paris 
(Britain will consult the overseas Dominions oan 
before renewing the Anglo-Japanese Alliance). Made in Germany. 
“ You don’t mind me 


being friendly with this ——— The feet look solid. 

little lady, do you, my son?” ——-— Yes! But one can never tell if the head 
* Na—but you ain’t going to give her the run of will keep on. 

+ the house, Dad?” : 


You shall not quarrel ee eT [Dayton, U.S.A. 
a couple of islands. Daytoni Dary Nans] iati 


ake charge of them.” Another Battle for World Domination 


~ Aaa Suto 4 


CC-0. In Public Domain -Gurukul-Kangr 
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ESAS 


i A f 3 St 


Poor Armenia! 


— A fine carpet, sir, a fine carpet......Not dear! 
~ Don’t worry, old chap......they are only keen on 


uuw 


Le Rire] 


petrol ! > 


Í High RESOLVE > |] 
NOBLE DEEDS 
DUT: 6 


ona 
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| Dayton Dain 5 7 ESR ee: 
y Ni Fi we 
roa ews] [ayton, U.S.A. 
o the White ` ouse!” 
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ee ; | PGE 
ENN ARES |! 21920. NAMENT 
os 702 Ta THE 


4) 
i 


S) Sc PRESIDENTIAL CUP 


‘ NITES TANTS 
| “GOVERNOR JAMES M COX OF O-10 

Cua IFIED ON DEMOCRACY > 
Course AT SAN FRANCISCO 


| 

| SENATOR WARREN 

| GAMALIEL HARDING 

| OF On ~ 

| .QvaliFieD on GOP. 
COURSE VY CHICAGOF 


The Star} , [London 


Revised Fares. 


The Tax-spending Tripper: “ Don’t take it so 
hard. Think of the awful cost of; my holidays.” 

The Tax-paying Tripper: ‘ Yes, lout who pays 
for them? ” : xu ee 

The Tax-spending Tripper: “A-ah...... ahem ! RIAN 
sees you do.” ; Dayton Daily News] [Dayton, U.S.A, 


: Getting Ready for the Finals. 


gi Et 


A MILITARY. 
NMU! 


> 


oi e 7 7 
ai elbourne Punch) , j [Melbourne 


Rok: Willie Welcomes Eddie. — LE BIE 
Mr. Hughes: u Welcome, welcome! #Proud to 3 Blown ups a 
meet you, my boy. J knew your father.” A < and on to the Scrap H 
ferred yas y t Ae ; Ae oe X ; Ne Rust ie ERCAN 


4 Ne a 
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Sa cane: £ Evening News] Dondon 
ESTER (tondon ` What are the Wild Waves saying ? 
Sent over in a Barrel. The Three: “Oh! What Language !”’ 


Sys 


a 


Extremes Mee 


£89 Stinnes: « : 
Will be No Dea my friend Here Smillie—I greet you 


nywhere—you in your country—I in mini 
` i ; $ 5 
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ning 

z Hindi Punch) i oon But 
Dancin) Wee ities: Amsterda, A Bolt from the Blue—-B0? In hi 
In Hungary. ' O'Dwyer: “D—n that wretched th poh 


_ The Crucified Proletariat. [so small but that it can hurt u 


WHAT 


By A. G. GARDINER. 


There was never a more challenging 
figure in the public life of this country 
than William Stead. Whether you liked 
him or disliked him, agreed with him or 
disagreed with him you could never be 
indifferent to him. There was that about 


him that could not be ignored—a certain’ 


chivalrous uncaleul 
loy of battle, a ferv 
Seemed to 


as the day 


gon table e thunders of 
ge x Even the realm of shadows was 

oe as the furniture of Mowbray 
doubt. Vhen he came into the lists, 
S Were dispersed. The equivocations 


9 mi ‘ c > 
ore ingenious minds, the mendacities 


oit 
ass honest minds became irrelevant 
e impetus and directness of his 
Se. He brought all the balane- 
d the discretions of 
the ‘sharp tests af 
Y, and cleared the issue 
ue outlines and blurred mean- 


STEAD STOOD FOR. 


ings. It was impossible to be indeter- 
minate in his presence, or to preserve a 
foot in both camps, and if you could not 
share his imperious point of view, then 
you were driven in sheer necessity to 
adopt the other with something of his 
own unhesitating emphasis. 

It may be said that the chief service he 
conferred upon his generation was that 
he clarified its mind. He compelled it 
to examine its conscience and defend its 
beliefs. He flung hig convictions so 


defiantly and even violently before it that - 
‘it had to accept them or discover why it 


rejected. them. In all this passion of 
rooral purpose there was visible the influ- ; 
ence of long generations of Puritan 
thought and practice. He came from t a 
manse, and to the end he carried with him i 


- the atmosphere and spirit of the 


When he appeared in a pulpit he ed 
to be there by a prescriptive right as to 
the manner born, and no matter how 
sensational and secular his jour 

theme might be he infuse 

spirit of the revivalist p 


_of judgment was a 
behind the material ¢ 


‘who followed in his steps. 


N 
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unfailingly the shadow of the spiritual 
conflict. It was this sense of the 
spiritual isstics that enveloped human 
affairs that Ulistinguished his sensational- 
ism from that of the host of imitators 
His methods 


might be violent, and even vulgar, but 


they always had their roots m something 
that was noble and disinterested. His 
subject might be coarse,, but he never 
failed to breathe into it a fervour of moral 
passion that redeemed it from ‘the sus- 
picion of sordid calculation. He was, 
indeed, the least calculating or cunning of 
men, Tf he was seized with an idea there 
was no power of men or angels that could 
restrain him. Least of all was he re- 
strained by considerations of propriety or 
self-interest. He loved the battle, and 
rever counted the odds. The hotter the 
fight, the higher rose his spirits ; the more 
foes there were the menicr he became. 
He might be suppressed in times of dull- 
ness; but when there was work to be done 
or danger afoct, or even gaiety to be 
enjoyed he emerged the natural leader of 
men. T have seen him challenge hostile 
meetings with a daring that would have 
been insolent if it had-not been so good 
humoured and so triumphant, and I have 
seen him head the revels in a’ Bavarian 
village féte so joyously that even to-day 
{ think his name must be a legend around 
the shores-of the Chiem-see. 

It was this mingling of high animal 
spirits, love of content and mystical 
fervour that made his descent on London 
journalism so startling a portent. ‘There 
had been nothing like this apparition 
before. William Cobbett had had some- 
thing of hig energy. of mind, downright- 
ness of. expression and incalculable pur- 
pose, but he was the.most matter-of-fact 
of Englishmen while Stead always seemed 
like one of Cromwell's _russet-coated: 
captains who- had strayed into Vanity 
Fair, and led its revels with a Psalm., 
He crashed into the ‘sanctities and 
respectabilities of Fleet Street as General 
Booth about the same time crashed into 
the sanctities and respectabilities of the 
religious world, and the place has never 
been, the same since. It’ may be worse; 
‘or better, but it is different, and the 


measure of the difference is the: measure | - 


of Stead’s influence more than that. of“ 
‘any other man who ever walked its pave- 
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ments. Much that he did Wag 

extravagant, sometimes even foclish Milt 
it was always vital, always charged bi : 
some passion, sincere even whe ‘if 


taken, some ideal, noble even foe Br 
besmirched. Beside the flave of de of mi 
torch that flashed to the skies, the this | a fut 
lights of the street ‘were extinguish ~ that 
You could not contest the stage with | if sphe) 
tumultuous man who swept into va adye 
midst like a tornado, interviewed te a rad 
and popes, demanded a new navy with Fe whet 
the authority of Jove, would prodani ae 
the dawn of universal peace in one word i CTED 
sentence a great statesman to, life-long ( oe 
absenvity in-another and shock the ph A r H 
pricucs of the world ina. third by draggin fof th 
into publie discussion the subject aboli and 
which society bad preserved a conspira i ign 
of silence. OE cide 
y ; ; accep 
It might have been said of him ef citize 
Hazlitt, I think, said ‘of Cobbett thath} all m 
was a sorb of Fourth Estate of the Ream i Patri 
In the hey-dey of his power there waswi natio: 
personal force comparable with his. If was | 
don’t think it can be said that he wast? arsur 
vain man any more than it cán be sity ab th 
that he was a selfish man, but his egotism) mean 
was colossal. It was the egotism fi with 
man who was consumed at all times wil) i elie 
a fanatical fire and under its impulse waif be at 
forgetful alike of himself and of i ween 
censorship of the world. He did att pet 
exploit himself by deliberation, but a f 
intuitively, almost unconsciously, atif a 
natural foree. He fitted into no catego inditt 
of ideas, and, superficially, was the m i this 
incalculable of men. The only centura furcet: 
about him was the: unexpected. ul ciled 
would start on a whirlwind campaibh tf ofa 
peace and presently twn up, pry nan 
“two keels to one’ It was he ol defy i 
inaugurated the first of our modem 7 oh in the 
sensations, and: with Lord Fisher op 2 gres 
Captain Fisher) was the true au Oved 
the Spencer programme. He pee Which 
Against the South African: War, DU, ather 
the ‘most militant champion ? oA etray 
Rhodes. He would have given his olog an 
‘day for freedom and was the ap Je, mate 
of the, Tsar. It seemed, imposi ne 
conjugate so irregular a Ver. iyi Ae k 


not bother to conjugate himself. 
enough for him to be-himsel f 
the delight of battle, to go hisi 
ward, impetuous path— 


e 


es 


“~Do Ll contradict myself ? 3 


H : Very well then. T contradict myself. 
vi J am large. J contain multitudes.” 
Mis | But in spite of all this apparent chaos 
oupi i motives there was a coherent spirit and 
this A fundamental purpose. The influence 
Tus, that he breathed into the common atmo- 
shed sphere was something finer than his 
thi - advertisements. It was the influence of 
yar a radiant and chivalrous temper, which, 
king, whether right or wrong in its impulses, 
with was always charged with a splendid 
olain enthusiasm for humanity. He loved 
Wor, f mankind in all its aspects and manifesta- 
dogh. tions, and had an inexhaustible faith in 
Dh. its essential goodness. He had ‘something 
geimi of the universalism of Walt W hitman, 
about | and was entire » frorn all prejudices 
iang of race, colour or creed. He lived out- 
; side these things in an atmosphere of 
acceptance and sympathy. He was a 

m æf citizen of the world and the companion of 
athe all men who sought his companionship. 
ealm i Patriotism in the - narrow sense’ of 
asm national hostilitics and material advantage 
is. 1f was hatefui to his spirit, and when he 
wast assumed the patriotic rôle it was neither 
y sail} atthe dictation of these motives nor as a 
otis) means of flattering the popular emotion 
Loli with- profit to himself. It was because he 
sw! ielieved that in spite of all its stumblings 
wif, ‘he English spirit had a great and bene- 
f they “cent task in the world. When that task 
d at} was betrayed in the interests of an aggres- 
“Witt sve Imperialism no one more joyfully 
sii and fearlessly faced the fury of the mob 
egon o" Sacrificed himself with a more splendid 
mot} indifference to consequences. ‘It is in 
faints us conception of England. and its 


f E . z 
Hey ‘Unction in the world that we see recon- 


on f piss the strange apparent contradictions 
che aw, Career that could set the country 
| aay with naval panic at one time and 
nav Eii Hee lightnings of its ferocious anger 
(ee p midst of the Boer War. He was 
nor | oreat Englishman in the sense that he 


rn loy : 
dete! ig Ta Teassionately the fine things for 


te 2 rather t} gland stood, that he would die 

Oe Detrayed See those things outraged and 
palo. less 3 ; í . 

Characta. S Conspicuous trait in the 

the cter of ‘this many-sided man was 


Ur of o ` ; É 
that good will and good fellowshi 
tions EL with him Bi all the Say 
Politica) ee personal, no Jess than 
in him ae e idea of democracy breathed 
pee "aS an intellectual proposition 
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‘obsessed him that gives him his uni ue 


„of those experiences that vel 
_ mystical and, as some though 


‘ 


but as atui i i i 
Social dior naa a extinguishable pe 
poclat dise ns had as little mean- 
mg for him as racial prejudices. ‘The 
ie comes Tan Bil a 

t ce seek so industriousiy 
mace no appeal to a mind that lived 3 
wholly in the general current of life and 
sought nothing that all might not have 
Mm common with him. No. man of the 
same distinction and the same multi- 
tulimous activities was so accessible to 
anybody who sought his aid or his counsel 
without any passport except that of © s 
human need. The realm of his friend- g 
ships had no frontier, and knew neither 
kigh nor low, neither rich nor poor, 
neither learned nor unlearned. He was 
the natural man of Whitman’s ideal, who 
was not so much indifferent. to the assess- 
ments of the world as unconscious of , 
them. Pride in any vulgar sense he was 
as innocent of as he was of personal 


ambition or selfishness, and he had the E 
rare gift of lavishing his service upon his __ : F 
fellows, not as a-superior who was con- . A 
ferring a benefit, but as a friend and an : 


equal who was sharing the burden of the A 
journey. He inspired journalism with 

this spirit of human comradeship and the 
warmth and glow of his expansive person- 5 
ality remain the most gracious tradition 
that he left to the calling that he served 
with such romantic enthusiasm. 


No: less precious is the memory of his 
courage. He was the most fearless knight 
that ever fought with a pen, and hig fear- - 
lessness had none of that furtive self, 
interest that inspires so much of the sham 
heroics of journalism. It was wholly in- 
dependent of considerations of ‘* what the 
tublie want.’’ It took no account of the 
wind or the weather. It went out in all 
weathers and braved any stéxin. Tf the 
sun shone, good; if the rain fell and 
the lightning blazed, good also. He went 
out with equal good heart in either case, 
and declared what was in him no matter 
what befell to himself. It was this simple ~ 
uncalvulating loyalty to the idea that © 


place in modern journalism. In the en 
largely destroyed his influence. Tt is not — 
the place here to speak of his adven: 
in the borderland, or to assess t 


credulous and uncritical 
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most indisputable -facts of his life. 
whatever the truth or untruth of those 
experiences may be, ne was as passionate 
in the declaration of the faith that they 
inspired as he was in fighting his battles 
or what he would have called the lower 
plane. He was quite aware of the dis- 
eredit and loss of prestige which resulted, 
but he paid the penalty with the high 
courage that never failed him, and never 
thought of buying off the world by with- 
holding any revelation, 
extravagant. 

Tt is in no spirit of depreciation that 


TRIBUTES 


Many of Mr. Stead’s closest friends 
have now followed him to the grave, and 
of the Old Guard who remain many have 
been prevented either by infirmity or by 
the pressure of public business from send- 
ing us more than a cordial message of 
sympathy and regrets that they are 
unable to make even a brief contribution 
to the memory of an old friend. It is a 

-sad consolation to be able to publish one 
of the last messages which were sent 
before his death to the public Press, from 
ene of Stead’s oldest and most ardent 

_ admirers, 

Lord Fisher. 

From his death-bed he dic 

message that i s 

_ Lord pisne bas never regretted in all his 
life ‘any episdde more than his enforced 

. absence from the unveiling of W. T. Stead’s 
/ portrait bronze, but he is too weak in body 
to attend by that date. Stead was a consum- 
mate journalist—he was an honest man—and 
thank God) he possessed the: “‘ Insanity of 

enius,’’ which will hand him down to 
posterity as “a Famous Man ”; he was a 
loyer; of his. country—and, like John the 
Ba ptit, Ro constantly ‘spoke the truth, 
boldly, rebuked yice, and: patient] idured 

‘forthe trath’s sake! ” Seca Be 

Nother tribute comes from one of his’: 
greatest colleagues, Lord Morley, under 
whom he gained his first experience of 

‘London journalism as Assistant Editor of 

‘the, Pall Mall Gazette. We quote the. 

o following letter from Te Pa 


Oe alte 


Te REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


A GREAT JOUR! 


- “my visits to Russia. 


But cne thinks of him as the Don i l 
Fleet Street, for it is not only the pe ; ; i 
of the immortal knight that he a oat 
but his romantic fervour, his indife he 
to danger and to the ordinary vil a Be 
life, his high pursuit of the satisfagi | Pear 
the spirit, atid his splendid chiva i as on 
less splendid for being someimeg aie Fo 
grotesque. With all his faults he rer Grea 
the most memorable figure in the dept! 
nalism of the last half-century, y ae 
when criticism has done its utmo t and ¢ 

however fact abides that there is no inspi _ Ste 
whose withdrawal would so impover sida 
the calling that he served so illustrious a 
4 š An 
aT A y 
AAI [S | send. 
SAA Bd a oreal 
Lik 
FROM PUBLIC MEN. Stec 
| appa 
PRAE A healt] 
Lord Morley rant 
which was read at the unveiling of if sont 
memorial : oa 
I wish with all my heart that I coiii ance 
by your side at’ the commemoration of mj when 
friend Stead. plung 
And 
explo. 
of co 
~% cedur 
Afric 
— The 
' twent 
ee 
generations, it may with truth, r wS 
: said of him that he was surpassed Be AE Dione 
them’in any country in his sense of t ; i great 
' manding aunes and respons Ni E sation 
; mission of the newspaper Press. popid peop] 
tated the His temperament was eager, but a heir 

passion for being right, and to be Tigi the br 


facts and information: was with him, 
ought to be for all of us, the foun i 
seryiceable opinion and popular ue 
You are celebrating the memory oiy 


i ny day 
was an important new! force m his day 


$ 
ow 


errors of such a man have long peat 
account. LEVERN A ah 
We have received the tollon pen 
for publication in this REVIEW i K 
om 


I honour the memory of, 
was a man of encyelopedi 
an extraordinary grasp of 


articular. ‘ SA 
a met s. wonder, whether, 4 


I sometime, 

“spared, he might not haye done 8° 
prevent the chaos and agony 9 

influence in that country van 


Fiat of any other foreigner; 


i 


` 


wa democrat of democrats, Stead was 
Albei nofficial counsellor of the late auto- 
yet ni Russia. Nicholas IT. trusted him as 
; 0 no other foreigner. Had he lived, 

ead might have succeeded in persuading 
fiearr to enact such reforms as would haye 
the Oe or, at Jeast mitigated what, so far 
averted, dividual State is concerned, must be 


ne in a EET gedy i ; 
Me ecribed as the greatest tragedy in modern 


memo  WIStOLY. 
puro P wers, Russia has sunk to the lowest 
o ač of degradation. She was never a 
Ped flowing with milk and honey,” but to- 
day she is a country seething with crime, ruin 

meanarchy. ,.. .~. 
aa believed in Nicholas and the Emperor 
Ha him. Could they. between them, have 
vod off the catasi rophe which has befallen 
unhappy Russia 

Another old iriend, 

Sir Harry Johnston, 
sends us the following appreciation of the 
. Lae 1 f> r i . 

great journalist as he knew him: 
“Like several other friends of the late Mr. 
Stead, I was pi ed hy ill-health and by 
appalling wea ; h initiated the ill- 
health from attending at the unveiling of the 
memorial to Stead’s memory. I willingly 
contribute these few fines as a poor tribute to 
a personality which promises to become 
immortal, so far as we can gauge the endur- 
ance of human memory. I was twenty-five 
when I first met Stead, and fresh from a 
plunge into the heart of unknown Africa. 
And I was just preparing for a journey of 


exploration to East Africa with the ambition 
re) of commencing there the first definite pro- 


hsp’ cedure for the foundation of a British East 


aguii African Empire. 
ng, The bases of such an empire had been laid 
o mi, twenty years previously by Livingstone and 
mode) John Kirk, and (not altogether consciously) 
hink, Hi y Stanley in the *seventies, by Joseph Thom- 
nome Sonin the early ’eighties: but all these 
the wy» Pioneers, and Stead himself. conceived of 
; f W Streat confederations for the education, civili- - 
f Sttion, and eventual profit of the backward 
18 hail peoples: the black men and. brown men. 
right! aner Imperialism was very different from 


Ists ” . Š pi 
of the “nineties and the first ten years 


practi N Twentieth century. I try to console 
omeni severa, © the shattering of ideals and the 
ay; with ace of friendships with the dead and: 
n ott le living by hoping that through the 


vague of Natio i 

ee mper tons we are getting bacly to the. 

tH nedyetlism, the Education of the babkward 
Oples—+t} b 

heart, hat Stead had himself so much at 


ech th. Stead would have revelled in the idea 

ad. a of trage cague of Nations! 

a i of compere Seems that the reckless spirit 
fae the fiulo On in a 

5 ‘Pade should aetioning of an inept 


ht he 
rate ave foreseen and fought against “the 
ad I 
have ke tiled to prevent the clash of arms 
S PMS the real President of the League 
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From being one of the - 


a, we, tHe end in fayour with the later “ Imperial- ` ‘from his writings or his talk; - 


IOI 


of Nations. 


To such an 
; an apex 
certainly have pex he would 


been carried by the 
the British Empire ieee eats Bie o! 
I think the League of N tions {a puea 
3 : guc Nations is the hest 
tribute to his memory, How often has it not 
been foreshadowed in his Christmas Annuals 
in his articles, paragraphs and notes; and 
in a conversation, How  irritably—I 
remember T used to) argue with him and 
J such a § on twenty and thirty years 
ago; hoping as I then did before the break- 
down of British policy. in South Africa that 
a vast and righteous-dealing British Empire, 
British confederation of White, Black and 
Yellow might give law to the world and main- 
tain order; with the English language— 
phonetically spelt—as the universal speech ! 
Stead preferred, as more practical and more 
stable,a confederation of mankind almost 
exactly on the basis of the present League of 
Nations. Indeed I am certain that those 
few men who got together and brought this 
League into existence a year ago must have 
consciously and intentionally borrowed their 
policy from Stead’s writings and Stead’s talk. 
Was there ever such a talker or such a 
listener? Or was I peculiarly happy in my 
relations with him, my visits to him on the 
Embankment, in Hastings Street, in Bank 
Buildings and, on Hayling Island; or in 
Strand restaurants at lunch, at Park Lane 
dinner tables, at Limehouse refuges of the 
Salvation Army? Stead was not so much a 
Father as a Brother Confessor. You could 
say to him anything that came from your 
brain and heart. He was neyer shocked, 
surprised, offended. And he was similarly 
outspoken on his own behalf ; trusting to your 
discretion as you might most confidently 
trust to his. I know the greatest in the land, 
bearing the heaviest responsibilities, dread- 
ing most the treachery of the Press-man 
(though as a rule the truest gentlemen are to 
be found in Pressland)—could impart to the 
Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette or the 
Founder of the Review or Reviews their 
inmost thoughts, their emharrassments, their 
hopes, their intentions fin order that he 
might understand their position), and be 
certain he would not betray their confidence. 
I got many of my ideas from Stead,-either 
and in my 
reference library I value few things more 
than the bound volumes—especially of the 
first ten vears—of the Review or REVIEWS. 
For prophecies that have been fulfilled, for 
the sure hailing of every dawning invention 
that was going to revolutionise the world of 
thought and action, I commend these to the 
study of all who are seeking for the springs 


of the New World, the new condition of 
‘things which may make life tolerable and of 


an average happar to all human races on — 
a Saeed ares attaches to the 
following message from | 

Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who has taken a leading 
development of psychic 
owed much of its present 


\ 
\ 
| 
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the pioneer work of the founder of this 
REVIEW : 


There are men of judgment and men of 
enthusiasm, people who pursue the safety of 
the middle path and people who rush to 
violent extremes, those who count the cost of 
any enterprise and others who follow their 
ideals regardless of consequences, 

To the second of these categories W. T. 
Stead undoubtedly belonged. And it was 
owing to his exuberant enthusiastic nature 
that he achieved so much: on the one hand, 
and laid himself open to such severe criticism 
on the other. 

Nothing that he did was half-hearted. 
When he believed, he believed wholly, and was 
prepared, to go any length in acting up to his 
convictions. 

A cold-blooded scientific training would 
spoil him; he was not susceptible of it; the 
attempt would have destroyed his motive 
power. He was guided by instinct, and 
philosophic caution was abhorrent to him. 

In literature, he was an accomplished 
journalist, with the strength and weakness of 
that craft. When he: wrote up General 
Booth’s Scheme for Darkest England, how 
well he did it! And yet how easy it was 
for suspicious natures, themselves inert,’ to 
shrivel up the effect it produced, by acid 
criticism, and to check, the springs of gener- 
osity which at first flowed freely in response 
to the eloquent appeal. When his soul was 
moved within him at the loathsome treatment 
of children of tender age by a class of 
criminals seemingly immune from the law, 
what wild and dangerous means he used to 
force the evil to the light! 

Again when he had been favoured with a 
few first-hand psychic experiences, how satur- 
ated with conviction he became, and how 
blind and deaf he was to counsels of cautious 
moderation and critical care! 

He had the defects of his qualities, but his 
qualities were great, and few of his critics 


have, achieved anything like so much for 


humanity. His: vivid personality was 
triumphant at moments of crisis'and danger, 
and could be trusted to respond with abso- 
lute certainty.’ It is always a question how 
far any individual would retain his courage’ 
in fire or. shipwreck, and think of others 
rather than of himself; most of us hope that 
by the grace of God it might be so, but none 
of us who knew W. T. Stead had any doubt 
that with him it would be so; we were'sure 
that he would rise to heroism instinctively 
and inevitably at any oppgrtunity for sacri- 
fice or call of danger. This is no light thing 
to’ say of any man, and the memory of his 
selfless devotion will long enkindle generous 
hearts. . : 


We reproduce also part of a letter 
written by - Ne 


Mr. Wickham Steed, 


the Editor of the Times : pa i 
He possessed the two qualities which lift 


i wares s 


the exercise of our craft above a 
might otherwise seem sordid 
sincerity and a passion for justic 
can say with full impartiality S 
remember having been in completes I doy 
with him on any single question: Eren 


did I ever detect in him the slightest ci : 


self-interest, other than the selfing aU 
which we are all guilty when we are te 


TC Stri, 


for the victory of cause’ which we belts he 
on 


be right. 
Of his achievements as à Writer 
editor it is not for me to speak, B 
always owed him a debt of gratitude f 
advice he gave me almost exactly 3) 
ago, when, as a youth cager to enter i 
ism, I saw him for the first time 
“ sanctum ”’ overlooking the 
will gather on Monday. 
words as if they had been spol 
and repeat them here as they 
be of interest, if not of value to oile 
aspirants to membership ef the daily Pres 
‘A journalist! ” he exclaimed, “ how a 
know whether you are fit to be a journal 
There is only one way to find out, Thy 
you have anything to say that you feels 
must say, why, say ib, and send it to sl 
editor, who will probably send it back, D 
wasto time over mere phrases. Sail 
into the heart of your subject at once. 
you have written your masterpiece, imagi 
that you have to telegraph it to Australia? 
your own expense, and cut out ee 


remember t 
čen ,yesterd; 


superfluous word, above all,’ the adjectis 
Then, if anything remains, try it on an edi 


and see what happens. If you do not succe 
as you. .won’t unless you have really got som 
thing to say that you cannot help saying) i 
again and again. Presently, you willl 
out whether you‘are fit to be a journalist’ 
not.” 


We surely do well to, commemorate “p < 
great men, and Stead had an unguestionig 
title to greatness ‘in our craft. Erratic | 


oven fantastic as were some of his ide 
enterprises, they were all marked by i 
of genius and by child-like good faith: 


- 2 ei 
refused to be abashed by disappoint a A 
To the end he believed the best of eveni 


and everything, He had a faculty for 1g 


‘ing obstacles that sometimes, though.” 


means always prevented him from E 
ating the relative yalue of soe a 
principles; but, above all, Bil 
ireal man, responding to every mp 


. al Sy 
ama ature, overflowing with 
human nature, s himsel 


malice or rancour at his own 
and failures. Your committee ne motif 
inspired in erecting a permanent Li 
his work for, rightly. underst knew 
remain an inspiration to those w o aft 
and it and to those who may come m 
and us. 


In his speech at the ceremony 


Mr. J. A. Spender, ; 
Editor: of the Westminster i 
pointed out that , ae 


i 


` 
` 


é ise 


may perchar i 


pro 
hist 
S 
ove! 
It | 
* jour 
The 
hav 
Aga 
- and 
In | 
` pari 
into 
had 
first 
criti 
one, 
doni 
jour 
~ voca 
weig 


living now 
objections 


are 


can scarcely 
various 


We c which were 


realize the 


ren to the .new journalism in those 
taken Elders were very tenacious of 
days. traditions. They vehemently opposed 
thelr arture from the code which prescribed 


any depar schedule of subjects as alone of 
i Pig interest and worthy to be dealt with in 
rub wspaper. Into this world came Stead, 
nae his overflowing vitality, his unbounded 
v josity—curiosity which in later years 
hed beyond the confines of space and 
echis unsleeping interest in everythin 
human, his impetuous temperament, and his 
positive , preference for shocking and even 
ecandalizing people if he could rouse the com- 
piacent into thought. Fis predecessor was 
{ord Morley, and from Lord Morley he may 
have learned somcihing of that seriousness in 
which, in spite of his exuberance, he invari- 
ably approached grent public affairs, — With 
jim he had very distinguished young men who 
differed from him wholly in temperament and 
education, bui: who were captured by his 
genius, carried on by the tide of his splendid 
D i l whe worked with him to 
ich were unique in the 


produce resulis 4 
history of journals 

Stead’s great qu 
overflowing with 
It has been co 
‘journalism wa 


ics came from a man 
fection and emotion, 
d in recent days: that 
` branch of commerce. 


imagio There was no one who would more scornfully 
ralia s have repudiated that phrase than Stead. 
eet Again and again he staked his whole fortune 
ectirë and career on forlorn and unpopular causes. 
n editti In his warm chivalry for men and women. 
ucel Particularly women, he eyen brought himself 
yt Som) into conflict with authority. Let those who 
ing, in) , had one-half of his zeal for the right-cast the 
ill ing frst stone. Stead never resented any 
alisto criticism of himself, however harsh, except 
one, and that was that he did what he had 
ate we done in order to sell his paper. To him, 
tion Journalism from beginning to. end was a 
tig at vocation abounding in opportunities, but 
eas wi Weighted with solemn responsibilities. 
a Lord Bryce 
{mentii as sent us the following message : 


a Stead was one of the most remark- 
no ae of his generation. Whether or 
trae ner eed with his views and approved 
his a aoe 1t was impossible not to admire 

a our and his energy, and his devotion 


o x, ir *. 
extren ines. he espoused. His mind was 
and po active, bubbling over with ideas. 


MS memory extre 7 1 à 
remember | y extremely accurate. -I 


cussing. the i .°nce when we had been dis- 
interviewer, accurate versions which most 
In, talk Ken ite apt to give of things said. 
an accou. F offered to write out and sênd me 
heur cunt of all I had said to him in a half- 
day, YA versation. The. account came next 
The quick Was correch in every , particular. 
Ness io. eee of his apprehension and eager- 
the countm 8° the ideas which he thought 
‘ah £y needed, made him sometimes run 
Pre aration © public, who needed a longer 
Undue cong than his zeal allowed for. This 
"ther in once in the power of truth, or 

© speed with which truth makes 
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-ministry as far as can be done by the 
yiav ori Drone tie Embankment: for th 


. instruction, guidance 


~% 


its Way, was a part of that singular inter. 
mixture of simplicity and acuteness which 
ade talk so fresh and bright T E 
f tomas Carlyle he ived t i 
portraits of E mei a a Mig 
portraits > H various spheres of 
active life down into the henomena of ou 
own time, Stead might have sat for the 
portrait of the Hero as Journalist, for shere 
was in him a vehemence of conviction and — 
courage superbly disregardful of consequences 
which went straight to its aim whatever the 
obstacles. He had that sense of his own 
mission which belongs to the prophet, and 
looked upon his profession as among the 
highest and perhaps the most stimulating of 
all callings. No one lived up more loyally 
to the view he tock of it. He guarded 
scrupulously every confidence that was 
reposed in him. He helieved all that he 
wrote. Following Duty as he saw it, he was 
never afraid of taking responsibility. 


Dr. Clifford 


has sent us this tribute - 

Mr. W. T. Stead was my friend of many 
years. I knew him as one of the greatest 
journalists of his time and one of the most 
influential leaders in moral and social reform ; 
but the chief thing T recall concerning him 
is the streugth of his faith in God as the 
central reality of ‘life. In the soul of him 
he was a Puritan; but a Puritan of the 
Milton type, thoroughgoing in his realisation 
of, and devotion to, the sovereignty of 
righteousness; convinced of the cternal and 
absolute values of truth, goodness. and 
beauty, wide ranging in his interests and 
sympathies, and always a forward-looking 
man, 

That faith made him a hero. As Carlyle 
says of Luther, so we say of Stead; he was 
“a son of fact.” He was not afraid of 
realities. He faced them as one resolved to 
make them give up their meaning. To doubt 
and fear he gave no heed. His face was 
towards the light, and on he marchéd in: 
scorn of consequence. I saw him in Clerken- 
well Prison as cheerful and buoyant as in his 
office overlooking the Thames. The princes 
and “great ones?’ of this world never 
stirred him to awe. In his passion for righi 
and truth he wrought mightily and endured 
“£ as seeing Him who is invisible.” - 3 

But he found his interpretation of God in 
Jesus, and his Jaw of life in the spirit and 
example of Him who came not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister, and give His life 
for the world. JI remember that we were 
walking to the station at Wimbledon after a 
right spent in his home, and as we hurried 
along to catch the train, he shot away from 
me like a flash of lightning. A woman was 
a few paces ahead, carrying a heavy car 
bag. The sight was an appeal for help. and 


at once he gave it, carrying the load all the 


rest of the way. It was characteristic of the 


man. Life was opportunity for A Se 
‘Tt is Gittings te continue his true anit noble 


and 


generations to come. — 4 


rt 
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soht H i sitate “ defy all imminence » 
: 5 i _ J. M: Robertson hesitated to’ “ defy mminence » 
The Right Hon. J. M Ro felt that pices oe righteousness when Be, 
sends us the f ‘ing appreciation : stake, And yet he had no fanaties ay F 
sends us the following apy unless they were of a quite privat j 
: Stead was a man of many crusades, and I particular kind. Strongly as he helg ‘tt 
y religious beliefs, he had not the slightest i 


was associated with him in only two, of which elhg ee LN ; 
one grew out of the other—the movement for tolerance on tha score for men diametrig g 
conciliation during the Boer War, and a opposed to him; and it was the same v ally 


propaganda of Tnternationalism , which politics. ; You pecan disagree with We 
followed upon that, an anticipation In spirit acutely, but you cou d not discontinue likin 
of the movement for the League of Nations. him; and to work with him was ae 
On other matters I was sometimes out of 


pleasure, were it only for his inextin i i 
` sympathy with his activities. But it was 


1 


able, cordial, inspiring energy and hopety yy 
who knew him to fail ` ness. I have written of him elsewhere 
a 


impossible for any one wh n enavo WIERA E K 
to recognise in him one of the most generous most chiva rous of journalists, and it isa ) 
and devoted philanthropists of his time. As that aspect that i mainly see him in memor Ey 
to his courage it would hardly be possible to He was one of the most remarkable whe div 
exaggerate, In talk with me he claimed to forces of his time and country; and at Tt 
be constitutionally and professionally given never felt that he has been or can be replaced a 
to “ getting round ” antagonisms instead of He was a uniquely beneficent and lovabis vio 
defying them; but I could never see that he personality. j _ pat 
i not 
to! 
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Things might be different = 5 A 


ESS.. 


— 
~ 


| Europe's Da 


: sufficiently increased. 


O NAN 


None of the treaties which’ were pre- 
pad at Paris diminished the number of 
pe cer-points in Europe. That one 
oat have thought to be the primary 
pect of statesmen, and the acid test of 
their work. Instead of lessening the 
essibility of conflicts, everywhere the 
nossibilities are multiplied, ‘The new 
division of the Continent satisfies nobody. 
It whets appetites. It increases the 
violent spirit of nationalism. It robs one 


nation in order to give to another who js 


not thereby pleased but only encouraged 
to ask for more. Some countries labour 
under a sense of grievance because they 
are reduced : other countries labour under 
a sense of grievance because they are not 
The most foolish 
of all, these dissatisfied people was the 
people of Poland. 

It might have been supposed that the 
history of Poland, that unhappy country 
torn limb from limb by three great neigh- 
bouring empires, would have taught her 
to walk circumspectly, and to have con- 
solidated rather than have risked ‘her new- 
found freedom. Alas! the same ardent 
faults which ruined her before are going 
tar.towards ruining her again. 
been content to settle down quietly within 
her frontiers and to have kept out of the 
tangled diplomatic game that is now being 


Played, she might well have hoped . to 


have become well organised, solidly- 
‘stablished, and’a real power in Europe. 
às it is, she becomes the mere sport -of 
all the Powers, 
Nihin her borders there is nothing but 
i ngue. East and West meet. There 
ee nation that has not some game to 
Pol, sore or less at the expense of 
i aR She with her stupid ambition 
cate eae to listen to the contradictory 
matist Se the veritable cloud of diplo- 
este hat descended like locusts upor 
aE did not hesitate to rush into the 
could: eckless of wars, imagining that she . 
boar. a up Russia. is the chec 
these Spee politics are played, and . 
t p 1cs are and will be more perilous 
Played e perilous polties-that used to be 
ats on the chequer-board of the 


An. eee 
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nger Point: Can Poland Live? 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


There is a curious naivété about her’ 
Ministers. At Spa I saw M, Grabski 
‘thunderstruck at the ultimatum which 
was presented to him by the British and 
French Premiers. He tried to express 
himself in non-committal language, but 
through his disheartened utterances there 
pierced the surprise, the pained surprise, 
which he felt at the idea of being deserted 
by those upon whose support Poland had 
counted. It was with a sort of stupe- 
faction that the truth dawned not only 
upon him but upon all Polish politicians 
that in diplomacy it is only suecess which 
can count upon support. In all the many 
conversations which I have had with dis- 
tinguished Poles they exhibited an almost 
childlike faith rudely shattered. They 
believed, poor simple folk, that the Great 
Powers had really some use for a defeated 
nation.- I doubt whether they will profit 
by their experience. 

They told me tearfully that they had 
been encouraged to proceed against 
Russia. This is only partly true. What 
is true is that the British War Office 
seemed to favour their famous expedition 
to Kieft, for Mr. Winston Churchill would 
certainly lose no opportunity of striking a 
blow by proxy at the Bolsheviks. But 
even the British War Office expressed its 
doubts. It was the business of Polisa 
representatives at London to ascertain the 
exact state of feeling in England, to know 
what help might be expected in every con- 
tingency. That is what, a Minister goes 
abroad to do—to keep his country 
informed acurately about the sentiments 
cf the foreign country and of its states- 

men above ali. Now everybody has 
known that the British Cabinet has been 
divided, desperately divided, upon tha - 
Russian question for a long time. What 
I wrote months ago in this Review was 
not a secret which a Polish official ean be 
excused -for not knowing. He should _ 
have known, and he should have advised 
his Government that whatever Mr 
Churchill might think or say—and in this 
matter not a Me Che showed any 
enthusiasm—Mr. Lloyd George, 
remains Prime Minister, and Mr. Ll 
George would not thank Poland o 
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persen or country that thwarted his plans 
of peace-making with Russia. 

For more than a year Mr. Lloyd George 
has sought peace. The fact is notorious. 
Tt cannot be disputed. It has been 
written by those who have come in con- 
tact with him and know his mind again 
and again. In plunging into this ill-fated 


_ adventure, Poland should have been pre- 


pared to take the consequences of failure. 
‘No one more than the Polish representa- 
‘tives have complained of what they term 
‘the enmity that the British Premier has 
shown towards their country. I do not 


“think that their accusations are justified, 


but if they thought fit to make them they 
could not afterwards pretend that in 
opposing the Lloyd George policy they 
had a right to expect that they would not 
be let down, It was always obvious that 
there was a very good chance of their 
being let down. It was up to them to 
estimate the prospects. 
Byen if England had given much more 
encouragement to Poland than in fact she 
„did, prudent politicians would have antici- 
pated that in the event of ill-fortune 
pbefalling them the aid of England could 
not be relied upon. Although I do not 
approve of the policy of standing aloof 
when the peace of the world is threatened, 
- in the hope that somebody will at last 
snatch the chestnuts out of the fire, 
although I consider that it was the duty 
of Great Britain definitely to forbid 
Poland from engaging in military adven- 
tures even at her own risks and perils, t 
is nevertheless impossible to hold -that 
the silence or even the approval of Great’ 
Britain is a sufficient excuse for Poland’s 
folly. _ What effective assistance could be 
hoped for if things went wrong? : First 
there is the definite determination of the 
British people not to bé drawn into 
another war. They’ will not tempt 
Providence again. They who take up the 
sword, lightly, repeatedly, and in a doubt- 
ful cause, will assuredly perish by the 


Ds sword. Poland, which began her new 


Career by quarrels with all her neighbours, 


Germany, Russia, even Czecho-Slovakia, - 


the prudent little nation which, like her, 
. bor out of the war, intends to develop 
in peace, must not suppose that she can 
keep Europe seething, can carry a lighted 
torch and set fire to the four corners of 
‘her, kingdom without suffering. She 


cannot naively turn with reproach ie 
Great Britain, even though Grea Ue |, 

did not warn her clearly enough titid t 
danger of playing with fire, even wt 


Great Britain cannot run hithe UY i 
thither with fire engines to pub e E 
flames mischievously and madly q Ù f: 


by wanton children like the Pole aa 
This is not to say that we ought Wi 
oght yf 


abandon them in their distress, bube ey 
that Poland must not look to the yep di 
for rescue whenever she chooses to beia, im fo 
unreasonably, nor must she adopt th v 
exceedingly bad habit of blaming a E pi 
for her own misfortune. Precisely tk so 
same remarks apply to the rôle of Bran. | Al 
It cannot be denied that the Freni i 
Government would have been glad tot bi 
Poland succeed against the Bolsheviks, | - 
cannot be denied that certain. persons) T 
-France egged on Poland to her om = 
possible destruction. It cannot beden sn 
that French ,officers took a leading py i As 
in the war, and that plans were prepat ay 
by those military chiefs who still belier rh 
that the remedy for European ills is for wh 
and nothing but force. per 
, That Marshal Foch should be askedt abi 
| draw his sabre and flourish it flashing We 
‘in the face of the world from timet nat 
‘time is an unfortunate fact. But nothit ter 
bof all this absolves Poland. from ij wo 
responsibility of having entered upati eve 
ways of war, instead of pursuing the phy bis 
of peace. That there are intrigues cane litt 
be doubted, but it is the busimess yf Wo 
Poland to become an independent nave) seli 
She should not: allow herself to be but 
a French colony, or.to become Me ee 
puppet, any more than she shot i DUC 
dominated by Germany, or placed inau C 
jection by Russia. Does ib ne% Ae 
demonstration that all the ae 
‘policies of the European nations ti tne 
centre in Poland, and that Polan i B 3 
most formidable danger-point Po trer 
Continent? For her own SAAP roel the: 
ought to have r mained quiet, X com 


the frontiers marked out for $ 
waited patiently for those frone whe 


already fixed to be established. Bol 
rog in the fable, however, $29 1i ism 
‘self up with ambition. = ab. ‘at Nea) 
It is certainly strange, thet ii and 
years of war there shou be } Hs Sthe 
who will consent to march a athe they 


3 Tf Poland were’ settled it: wou 
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EUROPE’S DANGER PONT: Can 


understand her towering pride and her 
~ ineatiable appetite, but when I read tha 
vid despatches that my colleague, Mr. 
Floyd Gibbons, sent from the Polish front 
I can only gasp in amazement that mili- 
tarism should have taken such a hold on 
men. These poor Poles on their retreat 
were without shoes on their feet and were 
even without ammunition. It was with 
difficulty that trains could be procured 
for the wounded, whose faces were black 
with flies. I remember too the terrible 
picture painted by „Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, the distinguished American 
Ambassador, who, after passing’ two 
months in Poland, was plunged in the 
blackest pessimisin. All the little peoples 
of Central Europe, he recounted, are in 
dcep distress. They are hungry and half 
clad, They have insufficient work. His 
cenclusion was that all the peoples who 
are barely born are already doomed to 
death. Other accounts which I receive 
confirm the horror of this picture of 
physical and moral misery. And yet 

while the factories were idle, while. the 

people were starving, while fevers stalked 

abroad, while anarchy threatened, there 

were so-called statesmen who exploited 

national greed. To obtain fresh tracts o: 

territory, to have a line of railway, they 

would sacrifice everything. Was there 

ever such a lamentable tragedy in the 

history of the world as this tragedy of 

little peoples, who even in their sufferings 

would not set te work to strengthen them- | 
Selves and io make themselves secure, 

but must needs, driven by some devil, 

seek aggrandisement and empty power? 

Such human folly makes one despair. 


7 a Poland live? Assuredly "she can- 
a ae if she does not attempt to make 
pons with her neighbours. Whatever ` 
th Ppens at this moment—and as I write 
© io of peace or war with the 
s still hangs in the balance, and 
changes may take place in 
“Moving times before these 
See . the — light whatever 
now, whether Poland is crushed, 
2 ang n assisted, whether 
numphs, whether Bolshev- 
far etthrown, the situation in ths 
and a ety g must be that a strong Russia 
a fr ong Germany will confront each ` 
e 


l comme 


happens 
Pether 


Solshey} 
jog Nevisin, 


Dear 


0M. opposite si 
Temain E s 


ite sides of Poland. ita iè 
ostile towards each other, o 
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” Poland will be 


the bloody battle-aro 
cf their hates. oy Cote A 


f r If they combine in sore 
kind of friendly accord, Poland will be 
trampled underfoot by the two giants 
Only some reasonable policy of good-will 
can save Polard. Buffer states are oniy 
made to be buffeted. E 
_ Should Poland again perish there wili 
be no one willing to attempt-once more 
the experiment of re-building the nation: 


which was for so long divided up between 
Russia, Germany and Austria. If ever a 


prudent policy was called for, it was called 
for here. ` Poland is the pivot on whica 
all European: diplomacy must turn. 
Warsaw, in a real sense, is the centre of 
our world, 

One startling result of the disastér that 
Poland so nearly brought upon the whole 
of Western Europe, is the suggestion 
which comes from. our own War Minister 
that we may yet make an Ally of 
Germany. Wemay. Socialists in every 
country have long predicted that in spits 

‘of all the oratorical and newspaper con- 
demnation of Germany which has quits 
naturally been heard for six years, the 
moment would come, and that quickly, 
When we would prefer to have German? 
on our side. When Capitalism is 
1enaced, they said, then even the hatred: 
of the Great War will be forgotten. All 
Governments will unite, all Governments 


will demonstrate their fundamental 
sclidarity against the forces which 
threaten the present regime. Did we not 


support the most reactionary Government 
of modern times in Hungary? Nay, did 
we not scheme to put it in power? When 
it is a choice between Bolshevism and 
Despotism of the most cruel kind, we d: 

not hesitate. Atrocities are abominable 
when committed by Bolsheviks, but they 
become almost virtuous when committed 
against Bolsheviks. , Militarism may ba _ 
execrable when directed against us. Mili- 

tarism becomes respectable when the — 
alternative is Sovietism. J venture 
think that the H 


ka 
$? 
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we have been taught to abuse, on the» 


ground that he would make a good fighter 
for us in the war against the Russian 


revolution, the consequences will be very , 


different from those which Mr. Churchill 
supposes. The consequences will be the 
triumph of Bolshevism in our own land., 
For cynicism can cnly be permitted to a 
certain point. There comes a moment 
when the honest man who has risked his 
life to save the world from the results of 
a German victory, will ask if he has not 
been deceived. Myself, I have urged the 
necessity of trying to forget the wrongs 
done to us. We cannot exist in a state 
of war for ever, and we are all, whether 
German or Russian or French or English, 
victims ef the war, and must strive to 
heal our wounds in peace. That is a very 
different proposition from the proposition 
of an alliance with our late enemy for the 
purpose of continuing the war with a late 
Ally. A more monstrous suggéstion I 
cannot conceive. How its author can 
remain for an instant.in the same Cabinet 
as Mr, Lloyd George is a mystery. We 
have tried Koltchak and he has failed. 
We have tried the Baltic States and they 
have failed. We have tried half a dozen 
adventurers and they have failed. Pilsud- 
ski at the head of the Polish troops has 
failed. . Now we are so enamoured of the 
cheap, the cowardly, the contemptible 
method of fighting by proxy, of demand- 
ing vicarious sacrifices, that we will 
: encourage even Germany to revive her 
military organisation, make 
strong, and become again a menace to the 
peace of the world, providing that she will 
attack Bolshevism. esti Het 


herself ` 


Treaty to the detriment of F 


- Europe. When Germany W 


naturally she will tak the 


to pay her tribute of coal and on 
are—if Mr. Churchill is hearkeng; 
about to equip Germany afresh, 

Of two things, one: either Germ “a - ta 


not á danger. to the Allies and Gi 
shouting is merely play-acting, and ba 
who knows where this perilous pla th 
of the politicians begins and ends: m. W 
we are prepared to intensify the da we 
tolay up new wars for ourselves, in me 
to combat a social theory that is obnox; ple 
to our War Minister. : un 
_ Again, though the alliance with @ a 
many is for an immediate and special py r 
pose, a new vista is opened in Doli i aa 
possibilities. Mr. Churchill is careful, Toc 
include France in the proposed combi ggi 
ation. He has not asked France w F 
she has already forgotten what Ge wh 
militarism means, whether she ha oy 
removed the hideous scars from he Sil 
face. France might be prepared to entei tric 
into an economic co-operation with Gel pos 
many, but to enter into an associatio su] 
arms—the very notion is nauseating all 
mark that such a dream, recount Up 
innocently by a responsible ca 
Minister, will revive the suspi she 
France had already entertai of 
suspicion that British policy wa ` ren 
from her towards Germany. ~ ae 
blind hatred and love of milita the 
will lead clever men! Into what tortudlt ie 
paths one strays in the chas a Ai 
Bolshevism ! a wil 
There is in France some—no' sta 
but » nevertheless some— an -Shi 


feeling. Tt is, based on the al 


fits that England has received ; 


based on the belief, which. is 
by certain historical facts, t 
traditionally seeks the balance 


England would, according to 
take the side of France, ana 


Germany to preven 
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» any kind with Germany would make 
2 a the Treaty of Versailles. No more 
of reparations. Do you suppose 
Germany would pay? No more forced 
pargains about coal. Do you suppose 
hat Germany would sell he army to the 
War Minister for nothing? Everything 
would go, lock, stock, and barrel. By all 
weans a revision of the Treaty, if you 
ae since it is now- proved -to be 
P ivorkable; but, for the sake of 
humanity, do not put all the cards in the 
hands of Germany. l ; a 
Regard too the situation of Poland if 
such “a ‘deal took place. Poland has 
foolishly striven to increase her territorial 
gains. But she has certain claims which 
che thinks are founded on justice and 
which sensible diplomacy would have 
given her. There is, for example, Upper 
Silesia. Upper Silesia is a rich coal dis- 
trict. Germany says that if it is left in 
possession of Germany, she will be able to 
supply France and the other Allies with 
all the coal-that is required. Without 
Upper Silesia, pretends that she 
cannot. Now Poland which has been, as 
she thinks, robbed of the effective control 
of Dantzig, her only seaport, which 
remains under a commission which can be. 
manipulated by Germany, who has seen 
the Teschen coal allocated in large part 
to Czecho-Slovakia, is now fearful of the 
latest turn in allied opinion, which would 
take from her the Upper Silesian region 
With its coal. Poland in such circum- 


jay O 
4 alk 


1 
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‘stances could not, she says, live at all. 


She would be strangled in her cradle. 
| But if there is any question of Germany 
cing the bulwark of the West ‘against 
Bolshevism, the fate of Poland is sealed. 
Per Silesia will undoubtedly be given in 
ene Way or another to Germany. There 
B om all this wretched ‘story of fallen 
ambition one clear moral—that hatred in 
Doliti¢s breeds the wildest. paradoxes. 
ae cannot afford to exalt.Germany at the: 
pense -of Poland, at the expense of 
for me at the expense of our friendship 
rance, in order to give the Russians 
Mother knock. AN 
a he that Germany would undertake the 
Wiese §enerously Offered. She will 
Thers T - She will sit on the fence. 
again E another way out for her, and 
tanca | ct the expense of Poland and of 
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“Here is the possibility, sooner - 


7 
Log 
or later, of an alliance with Russia, 
necessarily a Bolshevik Russia, 
ism seems to be undergoing a transform- pe 
ation. It may easily turn into militarism 

and indeed Imperialism, Germany could 

hardly wish to have anything to do with a = 
wild-eyed, wild-haired nation of Bol-, Se 
sheviks, but if the nation combs its hur’ Ja 
and puts gold-rimmed pince-nez before its 
calmer eyes, then Germany might weil “a 
work with it.` = 


Not 
Bolshev- 


If she does eventually think it worth 
her while to throw in her lot with Russia, 
then the Entente will have to take second 
place in the Councils of Europe. The 
alliance is irresistible in itself, and if [ 
had space I could show that there are 
signs that other nations, not to be 
despised, may come into such a combin- 
ation. - Yes, Poland would suffer eclipse. 
Has any statesman tried to think out ‘ 
scriously a sane policy? Poland may yet 
play an intportant part in Europe, but it = 
can. only be in a Europe from which strife 
is banished, and nation lives side by side eo 
with nation in friendly accord. ; 


Tf that is not possible, then it is, aś 
Kosciusko ¢ried : “ Finis Polonia !.’’ 


Wahre Jaco) 
The Terror of \ 
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A POSTSCRIPT. 


That the article in the June-July issue 
of the Review describing the work of Mr. 
Raphael Roche dealt with a subject of 
widespread interest is evidenced by the 
large number of letters addressed to the 
Editor and to myself. It has not been 
possible to deal with them individually, 
but they raise sufficient points of general 
concern to justify a postscript to the 
original article. i 

Most of my correspondents are chronic 
sufferers, grasping pathetically at the 
hope of a cure—sufferers, by the way, 
whose very attempts to find a cure will 
probably have a taint of illegality about 
them if the medical profession succeeds in 
the endeavour reaffirmed at Cambridge to 
proscribe ““ unqualified practice.” These 
letters make painful reading. More 
important are the communications from 
doctors which testify that not every 
qualified practitioner maintains the 
dogma of medical infallibility. Some of 
‘them appear, to be ‘greatly annoyed. 
“, Preposterous ’’ is the comment of a 
physician on the inelusion of a cure by 
internal remedies of a case of prolapsus 
uteri of twelve years’ standing. -He con- 
siders himself dispensed from the 

necessity of considering any further 
evidence. Probably my self-revelation of 
amateur ignorance would haye been con- 
sidered even more complete if I had 


included, as I might have done, ‘eases of | 


_ rheumatoid arthritis among the cures 
recorded. In cheering contrast to this, is 
, the attitude of-a doctor with a large 


r. Roche, 


/ 


Means, but at direct action on t 
_ Force. Put that right, Mr. Roché 


syn 

A f oo 

doses of a drug what I would ie He 7 
declared with confidence a month ae of 
could not possibly be done with it, w ‘rete 
establishes, in my opinion, a case for | in 1 
careful examination of his claims. ta fror 
While correspondents in general ask: 


mainly concerned with special cases the 
doctors turn their attention prineipally 4 
theory. A well-known, fully qualiga, 
diet specialist has written me jp tie 
letters an a priori criticism of the principle 
on which Mr. 
On such subjects I am Incompetent ty 
argue, but the test, after all, is experience, M. 
I am asked by one or two doctors to indi 
cate more clearly the essentials of Vf 
Roche’s theories. To do so, it is neces I 
sary to face the initial question: Whati f 
disease? To put the matter in concrete) 
terms: A patient goes to the doctor wiii | 
a set of symptoms which are set dowi f 
to “ acidity.” ‘Treatment of such a cas 
on ordinary lines is a matter of chem 
Mr. Roche has. no truck with ‘“ acidity” 
or “ alkalinity.” To him the chemical 
concomitants of a disease, are not 
things that matter. He holds diseast 
be a disorder of the Vital Force. 
a violent departure from the fashi 
materialism of the schools, and the 
jectis too’ big to be dealt with her 
distinction must be grasped, how 
the treatment is to be understood 
alms, not at correcting blood cor 
or the contents of the stomach b 


and chemical balance and all thet 
: ‘Of cours 


han Hahnemann) expressed in the 


older y Similia similibus curentur ’’—let 


rule: 
likes 
whic 


be treated by likes. Take a drug 
h will produce a certain set of 
toms in a healthy person—a matter 
Ey ah the average practitioner knows 
of W. SE give it in an infinitesimal dose. 
Bees then stir the Vital Force to throw 
Jt ane symptoms where they exist. A 
off t nee to this principle of “ similars ”’ 


‘refere Z ni 

oe previous article draw a “‘ poser ” 
. ce 39 

Fom an ingenious doctor. Why,” he 


sks, “ on this theory do not diseases cure 
asic, 
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themselves?” I put the point to Mr. 
Roche, who attributes it to the greater 
rapidity of drug action. Press a rubber 
ball against the wall slowly, and it will 
stay there, even with its side slightly 

Give it the gentlest sudden 
touch, and it will bound. away from the 
wall. 

Other matters of a highly technical 
character are raised in letters. With 
these, I do not claim to deal, and in an 
case, they would not be suitable to these 
pages.—R. J. D. 
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IS THERE A BLOCKADE OF RUSSIA? fror 

An editorial article in Industrial Peace that we should receive payment for g ae 
(July) discusses in details the statements goods which we might be. able to spar lime 
of the recent Labour mission to Russia, Lenin cannot have it both ways, p La 
which attributes the internal collapse cf abolishing all rights in private Property j io 
the country to external causes, and iù has made it impossible for Commer) 90 h 
particular the allegation of Mr. W. H. people to give him credit in the absen ae 
Hutchinson, the Chairman of this year’s of any guarantees that full payment yil Ant 
Labour Conference, that the blockade be made for value received, É ihe | 
“ has reduced Russia to chaos and almost Apart from the accusation that the T} 
destitution.” ` ; Allies are deliberately withholding i He 
Is there, in fact, any attempt to enforco Plies from Russia, the Bolsheviks hay man 


an effective blockade of Russia at the pre- 

sent time? The article points out that the 

existing restrictions on trade with Russia 

aré of two kinds—those which are enforced 

' by Government action, and those which 

Y arise out of circumstances beyond Govern- 

ment control. As far as Government 

action is concerned the position is as 
fellows : r i 

There are no legal obstacles to negotiations 

with Russia for private trading purposes, nor 

for the conclusion, of formal contracts, but 

the export of goods from Britain to Soviet 

Russia is not allowed without a license from 

the Board of Trade. Such licenses are not 


yet being granted, and the withdrawal of the 


prohibition is dependent upon the negotia-; 


tions now proceeding with the Russian trade 

delegation. In ordinary acceptation of the 

term these restrictions do not amount to a 

blockade, which is generally understood’ to 

mean the maintenance,of physical barriers by 

. naval and military forces. In this sense, the 

z only blockade in opération is that which pro- 
P hibits the passage of’ arms and munitions to 
Soviet Russia, and which is maintained by 

- nayal agreement amongst the Allies. No 
action is taken by the British Government to 

close Russian seaports and frontiers or to 

prevent the importation of merchandise, 

other than warlike stores. It is true that 

Britain refrains for the present: from shipping 

, goods to Russia’ but she does not attempt to 

interfere with other nations whe may care to 


ave? do so, The so-called blockade is therefore of 
rr, a yeryimild type, and is negative rather than- 
fo, pesitive. L j t 


Far more cogent reasons ‘are the real 


E trade between Great Britain and Russia. 


way of commodities available for export, 
and in the second we have no guarantee 


r 


` 


ai? 4 


cause of the delay in a resumption of - 


In the first place, we have very little inthe” 
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given great prominence in thein prope. } 
ganda to the charge that the prevalens 
of typhus and other diseases in Russia i 
due’ to the action of the British Govern. 
ment in cutting off supplies of'soap ani 
disinfectants. ; 

But’ when has Russia ever bea 
dependent upon British, or even foreign, 
trade for its medical and sanitary sup} 
plies? These articles are, in fact, mate} 
ot raw materiais which exist in greate} 
abundance in Russia and can be manui 
factured by the most elementary m 
cesses. They have never been ao 
to Russia from abroad, except in smu 
quantities, at any time. i 

The total export of soap, soap sod T 
soap powder from the United Kingdom, s i 
whole world did not amount to-90,000 oink 
any of the three years immediately Prerok | 
the war and, when it is remembered oe i 
a small percentage of our total ua be soe 
kinds was done with Russia, it Me nantitf 
how insignificant must have been the q i 
of soap supplied to that countra i 
gard to raw materials for soap mn g A 
used to be more than four nunaa otal f 
factories in Russia, and as to alka! ie drugs i 
export to the whole world of aaam ug 
dyes and colours in 1913 was g a a 
only £330,188. Tt is obvious, ther iot paw} 
a nation of 128 million people on t 
relied upon the United Kingao. 


} vali, or ae, 
-main supply of either soap, alkali, vay the! 


th re 
her’ i 


p 0 A . n . 4 $ þe 
government which claims to 
task of re-organising the social an 
_ foundations of the world. $ 
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pyen Mr. O'Grady, M.P., solemnly 
een ia House of Commons that ha 
can a young British prisoner released 
had ae whosé eye had been cut out 
from 4 rs anesthetic because the Allies 
fore thheld all supplies of anesthetics 
Pe Russia. What are the facts? 
10 a 


, chief anesthetics are chloroform and 

The he former is made from chloride of 
eea hol and water—the latter is pre- 
eel f -om alcohol by the action of sulphuric 
Bees The annual production of pure alcohol 
pee agin used to amount to between 80 and 
40 Eton gallons, and the other constituents 
5 both chloroform and ether abound. The 
ue so of anwsthetics must be due, therefore, 
ari ho inability to manufacture them, not to 
fie blockade, but to some. other cause. 

That cause is not far to seek. The effects oh 
ihe insane Bolshevik fury, which aimed at ue 
destruction of civilised society, were earls 
manifested in the disorganisation of the 
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medical and surgical services. When door- 
keepers are made superintendents, and char- 
women matrons of hospitals, when doctors are 
turned into Scavengers and anesthetists into 
rag pickers, a certain lowering in the 
standard of medical efficiency is hardly a 
matter for surprise. But it would never do 
ts admit the shortcomings of Bolshevism, and 
S0 a convenient scapegoat was found in the 
blockade—and the dear gullible British 
public, as exemplified by Mr. O'Grady, is cut 
to the quick and begins to abuse the Govern- 
ment for its brutality. 

Lenin bas never once appealed to the 
British Government or to the British Red 
Cross for disinfectants or anesthetics, yet 
he has not hesitated to spend many 
millions of roubles in constantly reiterated 
appeals to the British workers to sacrifice 
their own security and to adopt the same 
nostrums which have involved Russia in 
the abyss of ruin. 


— 


talka OTY Coalitionist $ 
` about Elementa 
onk talkin’ about Christianity ! 


ts 
7 i i pies ș 
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‘‘Wrhat’s the country, comin’ to? Here’s that Bolshevik Montagu f ee 
ry Principles of Justice and Liberty, Lord Robert Cecil goin’ about. aoe 


„ne country’s goin’ to the Devil, Sir Ee 


$ 
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WHY THE UNION HAS 


Mr. T. W. Rolleston, an exceptionally 
well informed and experienced | Irisn 
journalist, contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century (August) an earnest appeal for a 
recognition ot the real troubles that have 
produced the unending discontent of 
Ireland with the English Government. 
' Why,” he asks, ‘‘ do the.Irish, alone 
of the people of the United Kingdom, 
hate England? ” | 

Writing from the standpoint of a con- 
vinced Unionist, who attributes the failure 
of the Union solely to the fact that the 
Union has never been impartially or even 
honestly administered by British Govern- 
ments, Mr. Rolleston contends that the 
traditional policy which devised the legis- 
lation: of the eighteenth century that was 

deliberately aimed at preventing Ireland | 
from becoming a péssible rival in com- 
merce and in industry to Great Britain, 
still manifests itself at frequent intervals. 
He recalls the furious protest against the 
proposed relaxation of the Irish commer- 
cial code in 1778, which drove Edmund 
Burke out of Parliament for daring to 
support a very moderate reform; and he 
contends that the outery which was raised 
by the English motor interests’ against 
the proposal to start a branch of Mr. 
Henry Ford’s motor factory in Cork in 

1916, was inspired by the same latent 

hostility to Irish progress. 

_ The heart of the trouble lies in the fact that 

while nominally a partner in the-Union and 

actually a full sharer in its burdens, Ireland’s 
interests have too. often been regarded as 
something alien and remote, something to be 
attended to only when forced by one means 
or another on the notice of the Legislature, 


and not identified as a matter of course with 
those of Great Britain. j 


Of this instinctive fechng towards Ireland- 


a striking instance: occurred in, 1897, when 
the Government (Conservative) finding that 
the existing incidence of poor-rate bore ; 
‘unfairly on landowners, brought in a Bill 
‘which relieved them of a certain proportion 
of this charge at the ‘cost of the Consolidated 
Fund. Prom the benefits of this measure 
Irish landowners were excluded. Why? 
There, was no reason whatever, except that 
they were Irish. =- i 

Twenty years later we have the same story 
again in a different setting and under a 
Liberal Government. In the winter of 1918 
after the Armistice, the War Office returned 
toa lendon nor in Co. Dublin certain lands 
which had been compulsorily taken from her 
for public objects. When returned, they were / 
found to have been very seriously deterior- 
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tion, &c., this charge, which A y 


FAILED IN IRELAND, 


ated, to the extent, as sworn by a 


£2,500. The owner applied for wal m vyote 
tion; it was refused; and she pot D 
Office, the case coming before if eM i out, 
Rolls on the 13th of December, Ty ee 
Office denied liability on the express e We It be 
that although, garer ee regulation by pal met 
the lands were seized, there wa ie } 
th ; © was a statuton ad 
a > jand 
oe was | 
Soy A aa) 
wasn his | 
heref Unis 
i „Aer, thet 
although she as a taxpayer and citizen m It 
pay her share of compensation to an En i | closec 
farmer whose lands were commande, E ends 
there was no reciprocal obligation—the Wa memt 
Office might take her lands by force tral the l 
them as it pleased, and deny all liability me. every 
the simple ground that she lived on th, still 
wrong side of St. George’s Channel, Ñ We The 
a trifle, no doubt, this little item of wron Birre 
among the many wrongs inflicted, often pag While 
haps unavoidably, in the stress of the world. Nex 
conflict. But it is far from being a trifle thi}, a 
a whole people should thus be stamped wit} Pe 
the brand of. inferiority and disqualification ae 
This minor incident is, however, ampl cee 
borne out in the extremely importati as wel 
question of Irish education. Sw Hemp requi: 
Duke said in 1917, when he was Tis ae 
Chief Secretary; that of about 3,000 Mti perel 
male teachers in Grade III, the omy) to th 
mencing salary was only £63, rising bp a 
triennial increments to £84. Of the (10) in 19] 
female teachers there were 5,700 in Grasi p thi 
III. beginning at £50 a year. ase 
It sometimes happened that the Prine with | 
of a school of 200 or 300 pupils in aot Tan 
' Belfast received only £100 a year. Eih 
added a sentence which waly i e 
attempt at adequate icomment. : Tw 
regard to their pay,” he said, “ me non X Siiri 
why they did not come over to bng i A ‘ 
large numbers.’” BS pop O¢cun 
This observation was made. Mi at BE 
Chief Secretary, apparently wy 


g 
slightest suspicion that he was sayoa 
thing remarkable, one hundred + of Unite 
years after the passing of the Ac heard ič 
In that utteranċe we have actually ch 
once the living voice of the sysbert ation 
brought about the present’ sit À 
Ireland. pa a 4 


In secondary, education, Ireland £ 
only £166,500. a year insten 
£233,000 which is her fair prone 3 
comparison with the expendit. fot 
Britain. Nor is this deficit al pe Ù 
in England the Treasury beats ii 
of administration, examination, : 


50 he 
an Uni 


ortio® 


w 


ints to £30,000 is paid out of the 
pi secondary educatjon. 
period, Mr. Rolleston points 


am Pratt 
yotes tor 


Peng De enpi was made to introduce 
tered Fa and rational policy towards Ireland. 
Wy Tt began with Mr. Gladstone’s Church Act 
Ton] 3 1869, was suspended for twelve years 
it aud then resumed under the stress of the 
isin land agitation in the early eighties. It 
f on r continued by Mr. Arthur Balfour and 


neson g nig brother and ended with the National 


ts i i pas 
el University Act of 1908. 

a It was admirable so far as it went, but 16 
or osed with half the work undone. The just 


gles E m simple principle that Ireland, if she was a 


ce ember of the Union, and paid the taxes ‘of 
a the Union, was entitled to full equality in 
trea every respect with England and Scotland, was 
Hy still very far from being carried out. 
n ta “Then came the turn of the tide. Mr. 
Lt wa Birrell repealed the Wyndham Act in 1908 
vn while it was in the full tide of success. 
N pet Next came a peculiar incident. It was an 
world f, affair of no smail magnitude in itself, and it 
e tha; T gavyea very powerful impulse to the Sinn Fein 
ditt movement, which had hitherto failed fo 
ation attract any serious support in Ireland. The 
mls Cunard Company had a mail contract with 
ea the Government—paid for of course by Irish 
ortan as well as British money—one cause of which 
Jen required their liners to call at Queenstown 
Trish going and coming between ports in the 
Trish United States and Liverpool. They wished to 
HW be released from this condition; they applied 
con to the Government for permission tọ dis- 
ng i regard it; the permission was granted, in 
pii  sPite of indignant protests from Ireland, and ° 
or D 1913 steamers ceased to call. The effect 
Gra _ of this was that every emigrant and every 


etter from Ireland had to go first to Liver- 
bcol and be shipped there for the U.S.A., 
with a similar delay and expense on the 


i return journey. This stoppage of the mail 
3 al a emigrant traffic was estimated as a loss 
a © the South of Ireland of £400,000 a year. 
ve „Two very notable instances of unjust 
ul poe mination against Irish interests 

msj CUtted during the war. All Mr: Lloyd 
tW nees promises to develop munition 


u me : 
Angs and war work in Ireland came to 


tand development of industry in Ire- 
tons to utf there were certain objec- 
Tel establishing munition factories in 
MOP the ext 


price of- Irish- 
per cwt, less than 
so depriving the Irish 
es, which are famous all over 
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the world for the excellence of their bacon 
of a large share of their supplies of pigs 
which were naturally sent to the English - 
bacon curers, who could afford to pay a 
better price. 
On August 5th, ~1918, Lord French 
announced in a famous speech the inten. 
tion of initiating a policy of generous 
economic improvement in Ireland. But 
no steps have ever been taken to execute 
that policy. 


Instead, we have now a regime of blank 
coercion and oppression, a regime under 
which we haye Seen people forbidden to go to 
fairs to sell their produce, forbidden to attend 
the open-air concerts which have been one of 
‘the happiest features in modern Irish life, 
forbidden to study the Irish language, for- 
bidden to hold a customary Christmas sale 
of Irish nandiwork in the Mansion House, 
forbidden to make inquiries into the material 
resources of the country. And all this with- 
out one ray of hope that even if Ireland were 
perfectly tranquil and loyal anything what- 
ever would be done towards giving her that 
position of full equality within the Union 
which is her manifest right, and the steady 
denial of which is the real cause of all the 
present troubles. 

Parliament, Mr. Rolleston concludes, 
is trying at present to settle Ireland by 
forcing on ita measure which the whole 
country already detests. Why not give, 
instead, something that the whole country 
will welcome—something already grante] 
im name and form and only needing to be 
put into effective operation? The true 
basis of imperial unity is the establish- 

~~ - . 
ment of such an economic connexion as 
shall convince Ireland that her own 
interests are entirely linked with those of 
Great Britain. 


Anti-English feeling in Ireland springs in 
reality from the sense that Ireland has been 
„put by Nature into a corner, and that Eng- 
land has taken advantage of the circumstance 
to keep her here. She very properly wants to 
get out. The connexion must remain—the 


-problem is to make it honourable and profit- — 


able for both parties, and I submit that the 
way to this ad is clear. Clear, but not alto- 
gether easy, for it involves the defeat of the | 
powerful commercial ring; it involves making 
Liverpool and Manchester and Southampton — 
understand that they must not decree for 
ever the empty desolation of the great havens 


of Western Ireland. 


Nevertheless, here, if anywhere, is the 
true lever“by which this intolerable and 
shameful load of the Irish problem Dene 
rolled from England. Shall w 
a British statesman who will 
to it? : 


a 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NOMINATIONS, — 


In an article on ‘‘ The American Presi- 
dential Campaign ” in the Contemporary 
Review (August), Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 
reviews the curiously intricate proceed- 
ings leading up to both the Republican 
and Democratic nominations. His view 
is that the one predominant feeling that 
swayed the delegates at both conventions 
was that ` there must be no more auto- 
crats at the White House.”’ 

America, we must believe, has swung ‘back 
to the plain average, to the conception of the 
Chief Magistrate as a simple citizen—trained 
in local affairs, speaking in the common 
‘idiom,’ happy in meeting his fellows in the 
equality of the small town. It seems impos- 
sible not to see that the central meaning of 
the party conventions is precisely that. And, 
for the European world, the staggering fact 
is that the return to a simple, suspicious, and 
restricted Americanism should have come in 
the. hour of America’s overwhelming 

opportunity. 5 

The great mass of Republican voters 
wanted a good average Republican: not 
a militarist- like General Wood or an 
suncontrollable Westerner like Senator 
Johnson. The party bosses object to 
every sort-of powerful or heretical candi- 
dates, and were thus more or less in 
accord with the rank and file in the matter 
of these latter candidates. -An “‘ unex- 
pected complication ’’ helped their plans. 
General Wood’s campaign had cost over a 

nillion and a quarter dollars, and it was 
clear that if he were nominated his 

opponents would accuse him of a plot to 
buy the Presideney. That fact gave the 
bosses an admirable excuse for (discarding 
him. Governor Lowden was at first 
allowed to run neck and neck with Senator 

Harding. But the committee’s dis- 

closures, as to. the extent and uses of 

Mr. Lowden’s |‘ slush fund ” were made 
at the psychological moment and, the 
other. candidates having by then been 
eliminated, 


, 


At the Democratic Convention, in spite 
of the apparent strength of Mr. McAdoo’s 


position, the ultimate choice of Governor | 


Cox coincided exactly with the betting 
odds. At the first stage thé Convention 


seemed to be dominated by the President, ° 


and the platform was.“ markedly 
Wilsonian.’’ uv with its adoption the 

J : “i Gi X i 
). In Public Domain. Guruku 
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. elimina Senator Harding became 
‘irresistible. “~  . Sek: f 


5 d irge ut 
influence of the White House camen © er 
end, and with that disappeareg ie polii 
chances of his son-in-law. Op Wh Por 
the way was left clear for the cand : ; 
of the Party, Machine. a pub 
In both cases, in short, it js mm OO 
5 A ? : , Is the t hou! 
Machine that has triumphed. Asan p E 
the elected candidates on either sed r Brn 
pledged to more or less indefinite y í 
forms. There are moderately cleat | ; 
of demarcation on the subject of Me 
and Canada; but in regard to Labour I 
Republicans have cone so far as to ade 
the principle of collective : bargain 
while: the Democrats are simply mi 
committal. Prohibition and Ireland is. 
been ignored by the former, while ti i 
latter have “ hedged ” on both, adil 2 © 
the outstanding question of the Tmel 0w 
and the League. — Be Prot 
and the League. Met 
: Me 
In the spheres of influence commandedt sffec 
eeu COMUN aa effec 
Mr. Johnson and his fellow irréconcilabay, ane 
we may be sure that the Covenant willt g 
kept to the fore, just as we may be surot plea 
Hearst Press will continue itsycampaigni serle 
calumny and hate. But we shall be grat duct 
mistaken if we imagine that theré will beai Star 
great force of conviction in the advoca ae 
the League, even by the Wilson Democs)) ” } : 
during the autumn contest. | Officially, the « 
- course, the party is committed to the Im tou 
and Covenant—but with a proviso wie it ha 
innocuous reservations, which Mr MAW this 
could not bring himself to sanction. ae the. 
makes impossible a clear-cut encoun t a 
the Republicans, whose official policy, ee las 
by the extremely. ambiguous ¢om ie | Cert: 
drafted by Mr. Elihu Root for ie P w mun 
committee, was designed to Be wi. neitt 
Johnson and his senatorial ass 0U mwa th, 
leaving the way open, 1n the even atic ty < 
‚pected Republican victory, ‘for ray E ls 
with ample reserves. ee T ge 
; es i aa Whie 
Why did Mr. Hoover's canditi ie 
fizzle out? / a Hi 
i i : el Hi 
Six months ago it was being a Mt have 
‘hands that Mr. Hoover woul P rations ih crer 
the choicé of the two party ne arty th y 
much more positively, that Matos victi f e 
nominated him would be cerca o dom! laine 
“But something went wrong. ‘er cond) 
5 2 Py ee ooye ~ad) 
group of the widely distributed H ene Stron 
was Republican: and as a 10) 4 be 7 
Hoover was led to declare & € 
nomination for which he was | ardi 
that of the Republican Party. ae evide 
fatal; for party bosses ae ih Sort | 
of this kind-only when they : 80m 
under tte 


Mr. Hoover was not, ungs 
stances, to be at the call of th 
‘then he could not be danger 5 H 
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olled the Chicago Convention. 


contr , obvious tactical reason for his eclipse; 
ras tht „atii it, we cannot doubt, there lay the 
hut be season of Mr. Hoover's lack >f 
pe ical experience and of the power of 
Popular UPD ee SE ; 

Mr. 2atcliffe endorses a volume of 


ublic feeling on this side in recording his 
conviction that ` there was never an 
hour, in the interval before the gathering 
of the party con ventions, when the 
American pedple would not have answered 


THE ROAD TO PSYCHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


First place in the new Psychic Research 
Quarterly (July) is given to an article by 
Professor F. C. S. Schiller on “ Scientific 
Method in Psychical Research.” In 
effect, the article is explanatory of what 
the “‘ scientific spirit ’’ really is, and a 
plea for a less impatient outldok on the 
series of investigations now being con- 
ducted by the Psychical Research Society. 
Starting with the fact that the possibility 
of communicating with the dead is one of 
the earliest of human beliefs, going back 
thousands of years, the writer asks why 
it has not been proved or disproved it all 
this time, and why, with the exception of 
the Society’s work, no sustained attempt. 
las been made to do either until now. 
Certainly the evidence in favour of com- 
mmication is not deficient in quality; 
neither Is its quality to be disregarded 
ough it does not of course come up 
a aTe standards. ”’ Yet it is quite 
eS Ta for many. old-time beliefs 

Sie nec out to be true enough when 

Hi vere investigated scientifically. 
ave perto human inertia‘and obstruction 
we wUStrated reseach. In view, how- 
t e enormous popular interest in 
re ae w to the bereavements sus- 
conditions $ ate war and to the abnormal 
rono of the present time, there is a 
Ne Pe eoseibility that these obstacles may. 

l cee still remains a 
oe ee. he trouble that the 
abies goes and cannot be, of the 
7 convincing to all, but only to 
sf ere'is always ‘‘ bias > and, as- 
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. mentation and calm inquiry which science — 


i ind 


irz: 


a great call to the sery 


3 l ice of humanity, if 
given an informed é 


n: and inspired leader.” 

As it is, both the candidates that have 

been accepted are merely representative 

- of that America which, ‘as Europe was f 
induced to believe, had been left behind ; 
with the emergence of Roosevelt and 

al most forgotten with the rise of Woodrow 
Wilson, The phenornenon is not acci- 
dental. Tt is of very great significance to 

the world.” 


in religion and politics, when “ reason “ ae 
encounters `“ bias,” it gets worsted. 


It is on account of this hostile hias that the 
psychical inquirer has had to fight so hard 
for the right to research, and has still to 
conduct his campaign on two fronts. Not 
enly has he to contend, like other inquirers, 
against the obscurity of the facts and the 

«complexity and deceptiveness of nature; he 
has also to maintain his “ home front,” and 
to win permission to inquire fromthe society 
he lives in. So much so, that hitherto the 
Jatter has been his chief concern. Until a Fs 
few generations ago an inquirer into the if 
“occult ” par excellence literally took his life 
in his hands, not by reason of the diaholical 
repugnance of any supernatural ‘‘ Dweller on 
the Threshold, but.on account of the fiendish 
violence of his fellow-men. . . There - 
was nothing too monstrous and absurd to 
believe about him, nothing too atrocious co 
do to him. From the centres of “ civilisa- 
tion ” to the wilds of Africa ‘^ witchcraft ” 
was a statutory crime, and the burning of + 
witches legally convicted of this capital 
offence was a popular entertainment. Can 
we wonder that such treatment neither 
improved the temper of the’ magician nor 


conduced to his scientific pipes Tt is 
astonishing rather that he hit upon so many 


promising ideas. . . . But the magician 
had little leisure for the prolonged experi- ; 


nowadays requires> He had to devote most fe 
of his time and ingenuity to escaping from 5% 
the attentions of the mob and the police. 


The’ traditional social animus 
lingered 
that 


7 
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hostility has become much attenuated— 
thanks mainly to the eminent ““ respect- 
ability ” with which the S.P.R. con- 
ducted its reseatches. 


What scholar, ¢.g., could fail to face the 
appeal of messages from the dead that were 
chiefly composed of recondite references to 
the classics? By devising the highly com- 
plex and ingenious, and in no wise popular, 
method of “ cross-correspondencés,”’ the 
S.P.R. at once rendered such communications 
academically respectable, even as Freud 
rehabilitated the ancient art of dream-inter. 
pretation in the eyes of the medical profes- 
sion by interpreting in terms of sex. Indeed 
it is hardly too much to say that the greatest 
achievement in Psychical Research with 
which the S.P.R. is so far to be credited was 
just this making of the subject respectable 
enough for serious research. ‘ 


The, “ bereavement sentiment ’’ “is 
largely responsible for the present 
“ boom ° in Psychical Reseach. But 
this sentiment is transitory, and also 
selfish in that it aims rather at personal 
consolation than at the increase of know- 
ledge, and it will leave the scientific 
question much where it is unless it can be 

“well advised and wisely guided. 
so guided it may yield what it has never 
before been possible to get, namely, the 
provision’ of resources for systematic 
Psychical Research, “on a scale worthy -{ 
the magnitude, importance, and difficulty 
of the inquiry.. s ı 


ce 


_ The writer defines “‘ scientific proof ” 
not as mathematical demonstration <° 

~ but as “ the hypothetical certainty’ of a 
coherent system of assumptions and the 


practical value of a well-chosen one.” 


Under this’ definition . there are three 
methods in Psychical Research: which 
cannot lead to scientific proof, and a 
fourth which may end in such proof, but 


cannot end in absolute certainty. The. 
first method is the metaphysical and a 


'. priori one, of which Hume’s argument 


-< agġinst miracles and the a priori 
“ proofs~” of the soul’s immortality are 
re The second is an attempt to 

i e question for good and all by a 
re ecte l as quixotic. 


The third alterna- 
16 evidence! v i 


k 
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If it is. 


ovis eas nature if’ it- cou! 
e ease; ‘which jis to be 


(4) What, then,’ remaing? 
possible procedure that can lead ¢ 
proofs in Psychical Research 
empirical scieaces, is to accept ‘the 


of Scientific Method. Now ScienpeSl E I 


is essentially hypothetical, i.e. one Yf Mr 
It treats all K facts ” as data ye th refl 
all “ principles ? as workin ? 
be confirmed, all ‘ truths m E a othe i 
verified. All allegations, therefore © me pe? 
tested, and are valued according toa ans 
tific consequences to which they Je O Rig add 
the outset, therefore, Scientific Met not. 
content with provisional conclusions te fact 
not greatly trusted, and to the a Teu 
never content with decisions that oq Pp 
revised and improved on, if occasion fig 
arise. At the same time, it is qo Sii $100 
that. the human mind does not res dete 
the infinite gradations of logical proba war 
but declares itself satisfied and’ cert yan 
soon as the evidence for a belief seems Ji i 
adequate. After that the questio pie 
humanly settled—unless and until some the 
occurs to reopen it. Tor there is no ak oN 
chose jugée in science, : g: inte 
The severest test of a scientific Wi “He 
is its application to reality. We 
It is therefore fatal to pseudo-science Gen 
e.g., astrology. If a man professes to he of r 
that the date of a man’s death can botal t 
lated from a knowledge of the dato oif gest 
Firth and of the conjunction of the plan have 
that time, he can fairly be summone mon 
as if this knowledge had a very dire mea 
cation to the life insurance business: 
doesn’t, it may justly be inferred th -On 
helief is, at most, a half-belief, and short 
real state of mind resembles that- once 
Scotsman who was willing to take hisi ovel 
oath to the truth of an improbable ase aan 
but not to bet sixpence. shoul 
On the other hand, Hon 
The electrician cannot doubt the tii ye path 
electricity as he turns his © cu 7 fl ari: 
and off, nor the biologist that of Menmi us illi 
watches its growth and decay, even te 
neither the one nor the other K faei 
“ electricity > ‘and . “ life” 10 
Whether we like it or not, we hav 


niso, that the ultimates of sclenc 
to us only in their operations an 
This scientific temper, coul 
ferred with ‘advantage ies 
Research, Telepathy, 10) 
would cease to be cen 


“< electricity." 
“pragmatic argu 
ae 


the Fortnightly Review (August), 
A T. Plis Barker publishes certain 


ay reflections on a Ppa meeting anaa y 
ae heading: n e g E 
hesg, ace?’’ Without giving an exact 
BS tpi A to this paramount question,: he 
tea dices several reasons why she should 
d not. To begin with, there is the historical 
til fct that since the earliest ages Gauls and - 
‘tat Teutons, French and Germans, have been 
Re fighting for superiority and for the posses- 
n shy gion. of the Rhine Valley, and- every 
cogni defeat was in due course followed by a 
pt war of revenge on the. part of the 
aai vanguished.”’ ‘Then, there is little hope 
TS ta that the essentially war-like character of 
stion the Germans will change overnight. 
tee “ The average German be at pice as much 
| ¥, interested in military affairs and in war as 
‘ bil the average Englishman is in sports and 

F politics.” 

He admits that at the moment the 
nee lit German people in general are heartily sick 
o belier + of militarism and of war, but this, he sug- 
t ai gests, is a passing phase. The Germans 
hii have discarded the Hohenzollern 
d tom monarchy; but they have not by any 
ct T means become enthusiastic-republicans. 
that E On the contrary, they are discovering the 
that E Shortcomings of democracy and are turning 
of once more towards that autocratic form of 
js dim) government under which they have lived and 
sserti@# flourished for centuries. That may be seen 


tom the result of the recent elections. Tt 
should also not be forgotten that the revolu- 
tion of November, 1918, did not break out 
ecause the Germans had a serious quarrel 
With the monarchy as a: political institution, 
Ww because the Germans 
illiam II. was chiefly responsible for the 
and for Germany’s downfall. . Ls 
ermans, though democrats by pro- 

», ate militarists at heart. Most Qer- 
lame the ex-Emperor rather for his 
iler 2° à soldier than for his failing as a 
j abusin E eading democrats, in discussing and 
coran William II., call him a crowned 
mems 224 a despicable deserter before the 
X: Such attacks are greeted with loud 


= 
ES 
r= 


fession 


hi È 

m a“ public meetings. Many Germans 
not wit that the revolution would probably 
have ive Occurred 


V8 Succe d 

soldiers < ceded, had tho Emperor pla ed a 
ENS part \placed himself at the head of 
Cops and raved death. 

1 We know 


Ne , German education has 


on Chauvinistic lines. “< The 
_ © achievements of all- other 
T eng hey have always treated 
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DOES GERMANY MEAN PEACE ? 


bélieved that - 


» and would certainly not . 


po Professors have belittled to the 


IIQ 


with particular contempt the French a 

the Poles.” They have habitually ‘ 
described the Poles as “ the Frenchmen 

of the East.” 


The Germans di 
nations which 
ing the war. 


and America and haye reserved their bitteres 
hatred for the French SeT K 
The hatred horne to 
almost indescribable. 
A war with France or with Poland would 
satisfy Germany’s. hatred ard would there- 
fore be very popular. Besides it would, if 
victorious, he exceedingly profitable to Ger- 
many. both from the political and economic 
point of view. Before the war Germany z5 
was the leading Power on the Continent. ae 
er predominance has passed to France. 
The defeat of France would restore to 


Germany her old pre-eminence in Con- 
tinental Europe while a victory over ae 
the Poles would give back to ermany 


her old frontiers in the Bast and would vastly 
increase Germany’s power and influence in 
Eastern, South-Eastern and Southern 
Europe. It might force some of the newly- 
created weak States to place themselves under 
Germany’s protection. 

Economically speaking, Germany would 
have everything to gain by a successful 
war against France and Poland. She has 4 
lost some of her best agricultural districts E 
by the cessions to these countries, and will 
henceforth have to depend largely on 

‘foreign food. Again, the defeat has been 
absolutely disastrous to her manufactur- 
ing industries. Upper Silesia and the 
Saar Valley contain 45.7 per cent., or 
“nearly one-half, of Germany’s coal. 
These districts provided approximately as _ 
much coal as the whole of the United | 
Kingdom. R Éj E eS 
During the period under review coal p 


duction in the Saar | 
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a blockade such as that which brought 
her to her knees in 1918. Meanwhile, so 
far as the continued attractiveness to 
Germany of an ‘‘ Eastern policy °’ is con- 
cerned, it is significant that in a German 
book, entitled ` Stretch out the Hand to 
the Russian—a Book for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Germany,” which was published at 
the end of last year, the writer recom- 
mends that “in order to facilitate the 
opening up of Russia by Germans and its 
colonisation by millions of Germans. 

Russian should be made a compulsory 


subject in the German intermediate 
schools, in the so-called gymnasia 


Greek should be replaced by Russian and 
German education should be shaped 
with the deliberate object of preparing 4 
Russo-German, rapprochement which 
should be followed by the most intimate 
co-operation of the two countries and by 
their eventual amalgamation.”’ 


/ 
An Eastern policy appears highly attractive 

_ to many patriotic Germans, not only because 
they think that their country may militarily, 
politically and economically re-establish its 
pre-eminence with Russia’s help, with tho 


- AUSTRIA THE SCAPEGOAT OF EUROPE. | 


In the Quarterly Review (July) Dr. 
Joset Redlich, an Austrian ex-Minister of 
Finance, gives an exceptionally lucid and 

well balanced account óf the appalling 
state of bankruptcy and despair ints 
which Austria has fallen since’. the 
Armistice.’ MORES 


7) 


are peasan 
= vyating their fi 
R3 methods, peor 


TuE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


' And ‘the drawbacks of these con 


assistance of the boundless resources 
country, but also because in such q a 
hope to receive the support of than 
who are as warlike, as stubborn and 
concilable as are the Prussians the 
Poland and the other border See 

become independent at the cost of fae ha 
of Hungary and of Russia. It is: ie 

not inconceivable that at’some time 
these three countries might re-estab 


old triple alliance of the eighteenth cam. ‘ { 
and partition once more Poland and age ect 
the other States which have recently a eco: 

Incaleulable circumstances and verte a gar 


determine the action of Germany 
and Russia. Tradition, passion, and 
may bring about their co-operation, Gei 
may either deliberately try to re-dra 
map of Europe according to her own. 
or she may choose to participate 
quarrels of her neighbours, or she 
dragged into a new war more or less ag 
her will. In any case it is, of course 
clear to the Prusso-Germans who wish to 
create Germany’s pre-eminence by 
arms that Germany’s political and mi 
power is lamed as long as the country; 
united. A bold and daring foreign p 
naturally, impossible for Germany as K 
it.remains a democracy. Therefore, th 
step towards the rehabilitation of Ge 
would be the destruction of the Repu 
the re-introduction, of a strong aut 
Government. : : 


ee Re 
Germany—such are the natural co} 
under which Austrian life has to 


aggravated on all sides by those 
temporary but in fact lasting circum; 
which have been created, not only 
and the defeat, but. also, in equal mt 
by the disruption of the old Emp 
the Peace. ; ; HAN 
Look, first of all, av the utter dest 
of its currency. ‘This country has, ing 
money, an- immense , 


mass of bang 
issued by-the Austro-Hungarian Baniy 
still enjoys the privilege accorded 
Government now dead and g 
country has a budget, showmg ait 
6 milliards against an expendi 
milliards; and each month the 
in consequence of a steady rise 
and salaries of the many t 

employees and pension : 
h tion 


~ 2m 7 n ` 
y o Pis > <a = 
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ribing in detail the distress of Vienna the Empire by agyars Cran 
Bee a opulation, for it is already well] pie by Magyars, Czechs, Poles, 
an 


to the world at large. I only refer ts ped Jugo-Slavs has been continued 
PE ais I think, this distress makes any purely German Republic b 
ther explanation of that feeling of despair of the citizens of its several provinces, 
ful ecessary. All is told if one remembers The explanation of this ast ishi 
7 ori ghia city has, during the last two years, tragedy ig that Vi >  Sstonishing 
ee forced to obtain all the necessities of life P I a © ae en which Tas 
A radit from abroad. : ety the capital of an Empire of 52 
on ¢ millions of people is now the capi 
y : rie x ons C ! > capital of a 
The dissolution of Austria began at the small state of 64 millions, of an one- * 
cutset of the we eee oe a ree of third live in Vienna alone. The complete 
i Mie ose iw D zeen Austria (a i = 3 ee 5 
economic my J aaa cae a een centrol of econorni¢ life by the Central 
gary immediate es aan whiners Government is bitterly resented by the, 
period of ee ree pan a Machete agrarian population, and this resentment 
spread to mos re Peeks ve k has been intensified by the sharp political 
The elaborate system of war rations w aC opposition between ‘‘ Red ” Vienna, with 
had to be imposed was based from the first the Central Government which its Social 
upon maximum piema were se ae Democratic majority controls, and the 
below the ae BY Y id 4 en ules provinces, which govern themselves 
could actually ee ee n 2o F CR through their own assemblies and are! 
quently supplies began to fai quite early everywhere, outside of Lower Austria, 
in the war. AEA governed by a Christian ` Socialist 
This system of artificially produced 


in this 
y a majority 


Spi ahipa L o aieiai S ase Se aaa 


mperial E Bal Gag : a must now shoulder alone, 
criat governors of Bohemia, Galicia, anc 20 ais T A TE 
Moravia first closed the frontiers of their the country has ay hopet a ki 
me |e administrative areas against the export .f its present bankruptcy an starva ion ‘ 
“anf mtiuals. In the Czech provinces the rising unless by either amalgamating with Ger- 
het Peagactt and national movement incited the “many or by joining a confederation of the oh 
quandi phoc odically to diminish the “Gentral European states. Both alterna- 
the Si EE ERCY weze Bound to deliveritg. = ruled out by the Treaty which 
ake | tate. Sabotage against „the military tives are ruled out by the : J A 
we ntism became, from this standpoint, a the Allies have forced upon the country, 
le gtaponal duty. ‘The whole, system’ of but it is evident that this prohibition 
F cenm Cg Sizucture of that great mnot be indefinitely enforced. On the 
alised administration, on which Cann ee a tata ok A 
trian State had rested for two Gther hand, the new states o 
‘Te thereby sapped and slowly Slovakia and J ugo-Slavia are so well con-: 
‘chy. cuong before the collapse of the tant with their newly acquired independ- 
mired aioe eee: vee ence that they are strongly opposed to - 
oS created by the I OA ofall entering into a combination whose sole 
Sri, of mils trade in favour of an impotent immediate object would be the restoration 
e Te ¥ TATY, state socialism, ; of Austria or rather of Vienna, at their 
i Which atts this Process of decomposition expense. On the other hand, the Allies. 
OR lution ea ely drove Austria into revo- are not likely to permit Austria to amalga- 
UP = pro 


majority. 
starvation was naturally answered by the ee 
Gy | adoption on the part of the Agrarian dis- The industrial working classes of Vienna, | 
omen’ tricts of an attitude of hostility towards all united with the vast army of public servants : 
Oe urban districts in Austria and especially and a certain section of the intellectual class, 
ad ‘towards Vienna who haye been specially hard hit by the 
ic att ae". Se hy ME depreciation of the currency, stand in fierce Ea 
ocra The metropolis giving shelter to more than « opposition to the conservatiye freeholdin 
2} millions of inhabitants during the war peasants of the alpine districts, allied wit 
appeared to the provinces as an odious, the majority of the urban bourgeoisie and 
insatiable ogre, devouring rhe scanty reserves the nationalist elements of the middle class, 
of food-stutfs haarded by the peasa ntry; and who uphold the Pan-German idea. ; 
f o the Deere of the starved population in the 3 
f provinces became so heavy, that even the T mah S 4 F 
i leading administrative officers of the Central £ Overburdened by the ee edens ae 
| Government had to take into account these liabilities of the old- Austrian Empire ee 
Prong, Provincial and local feelings. The which’ Austri f 


SSpair duced the mood of utter mate witk Germany, eyen though 
i Republie ae dominates the Austrian most bitter opponents in Av 


Bains Wi this day.: The bitter fight union with Germany in the past hay ye | 
i Menna which was waged under now been driven in de: 


\ 
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union themselves as the sole remedy for 
a. hopeless situation. 
M. Redlich puts forward the suggestion 
that a special conferencé should be called 
for the Huropean powers to reconsider the 
desperate situation which cannot be 
allowed to continue as a running sore 10 
Europe. He hopes that in such a con- 
forence the Allies would reach the, conclu- 
sion that a scheme of economic federation 
must be adopted by the Central European 
states, and he believes that if the Great 
Powers supported such a policy strongly, | 
they could over-ride the formidable forces 
that would oppose it, both in Austria and 
Hungary and in the Slav states. 


The fulfilment of such a programme would 
mean much more than a solution of the 
- Austrian problem in its narrower sense. It 


PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF AIR TRAVEL, 


A year ago this month—on August 
25th, 1919—the first daily international 
air service, that between Paris and 
London, was inaugurated. The anniver- 
sary is taken by Mr. G. Holt Thomas, the 
founder of this important venture, as an 
opportunity to describe under the title 
‘` Commercial Aeroplanes,’ the position 
and problems of commercial flying as the 
history of this experiment presents them 
to him, and to discuss the future of air 
travel and transport. The article appears 
in the Nineteenth Century (August). 

To begin with, he utters a warning. 


Everything which has been- done so far 
should be accepted as an experiment. Much 
of the first year’s so-called commercial flying 
might, to avoid confusion, be simply wiped off 
the slate: If it proves anything at all its 
teachings are purely negative. They not only 
do not help us but, if we are not very careful, 
they may even lead.us to form false conclu- 
sions. How, for instance, can one describe 
-it as ‘* commercial ” flying,if one is obliged— 
as we. were during the early stages of our 
first year—to_use a converted war machine 
which would not show anything like a profit, 
which was in fact operating at a distinct. loss, 


even when we were!able to fill it with as much 


as it would carry. } 
y i, ; 


Py, 


The first matter this authority handles 
is that of the charges for aerial transport.. 
When the London‘Paris daily service, was — 


would restore to the world-policy 
Allied Powers that clement of ane 
coption of European order which. 
proclamation by President Wilson sai 
endorsement by the Allied Governma Aii 

so lamentably lost sight of in Paris Why On 
[Empiro of Austria-Hungary was nothj W 
than a league of many nations, though & ee ane, 
antiquated form of a close combinati, te whic 


: : | so 
tho rules of an hereditary dynasty au ee 
dominant nationalities. ery cick 


A new federation of a great 
Central Europe, based on the 
understanding and free-will of demo 507° 
national states, would mean nothing |, ee 
than the first instalment of what hash | find i 
justly called the greatest idea that by gram, 
grown out of the last terrible crisis of mm, Lae 
kind—the idea of a lasting and effei plano’ 
league of all nations of the words any 4 
preserving general peace. 


part ri sever: 
mutu treme 


here, 
develo 
trayol 
main 
favour 
i bulk a 
is pos 
for e 
aero-in 
which 
agreo i 
“more 7 
7/6alb. As this included a special mdi pik 
esigne 
than ti 
eo 
° : y y su h 
miles by air at a speed of 150 miles suficis 
hour, Mr. Thomas thinks that evel wl a speed 
high charge was value for money wou ates 
consignor in a hurry. ‘But the Ca aries 
had to face ‘‘ the general tumo a 
perplexity of the business world a 
made it extraordinarily dificult to Mi- soon b 
attention upon a completely new P Europe 
of transport, and as a propasesd for a y 


'7/6 to 5/-. Again, as a& mane O3perir 


expediency, the 5/- was made al 
to-day large consignments of da Re 
goods to the Continent are accep 2 oo ed c 
ate of 1/3 per lbi As thew ae “Untri 
funds for a huge advertising ire unito 
these successive rate Pa i Orn 
only policy that could be pur: bus: 
5 enue necessary amoun o ) Simes 
patronage. A similar policy ae RC 
adopted by the aerial mail Ses ong 
first experimental charge OP be ed 
_ Paris route. was 2/6 per oun ob thir 
the new contract for an ar etd 
London to Brussels the chee asl 
an ounce, and from London +0 i 
3d. an ounce above the ordinati : 


A 


5 Ne RHI 
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{There are two main aspects to the 
development of aerial transport. indeed with that 


One 18 | ike one Han the bites room; and it Ha ye bees cris 

Thon it express 4 barr is deo ae isolate this compartment so that p se spine 

mead siblo spee lies necessarily the payment b gers were not troubled by any contio ts ae 

ing) which ree stich a aore SS spacial Peis of motors. A big, powerfal machine atch 

tnd those W abe RRDA Gia eae ade as this would be, should not he tossed abouz 

nd js commonsu ding, obviously, will com st y the wind-gusts which affect smaller craft. 

ty such a heading, Tes ay Ye bere BENIN C5 might, indeed, make a night ; eae 

day express air-mail services between cities such a machine with fac ne r Joarnoy in 

ane several hundred miles apart, in which ex- than in any land or sea volida eet comfort 
i tremely fast aeroplanes will be reinforced by d Ca venicie, 


= ny) i 
uti somo such system as that of the pneumatic ours ees of boda: of an airwa | 
Crati tube to get letters quickly to and trom aero- À London AE Ey t ae he a : 
ng lee dromes; or else the postal authorities May i arna afanes ATA rng t e nigh 

f fnd it more convenient to adopt the “ aero- HORS of d k E an ying through the 
S be gram ” system which I have advocated, and S arkness, should arrive by breakfast- 


TAR, ; À time ney t citie i 

ab he ermit letters in the form of telephonic mess- Berli oe morning at cities as far distant a8 

E y et i d rose $ perm, Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Danzig, War- 
fma ages to be telephoned to and from the aero- Bi. C , Y cepa d a 
; re plano’s point of departure and arrival. In E rh popentiagen. USE no novelist’s 
ee ta case, without going too much into detail aaa Tt is poroty within atvainment by 
Iye any case, : zomg ito. deta Aaa at Mes : : 
Nd f hero, there is this very clearly indicated dfe tyne oP of aroraft design: upon a 


development of the greatest speed with air Ppeoge rae ee ae by a united 
| travel will permit. And then, as the second eee Je oa Pde. a suropean Govern- 
Í main development, there is this question in AAR ee provide i ae organisation of 
| favourable circumstances of carrying loads in ali ante ated main HS romes and emergency 
Ú bulk at speeds which are not the maximum it  TShting points which is’ necessary if the 


; is possible to attain. . . . Assume, requisite factor of safety is to be obtained. ; 
for example, that you have one of the ee fe 
5 aero-motors designed for commercial work No vast expense is entailed. It is 
. 


which deyelop about 500 horse-power. If you merely necessary that Governments 
agreo to'content yourself with a speed of not 4 


; : a 
Ismay more than about 75 miles an hour, it is pees patience porond 
‘a possible’ with stich a power, and with a well- and equipping its Own section of the main 
m | designed aeropiane, to carry appreciably more traffic way,” and that aerial transport i 
e antro ous through oe oe without aiene companies cf the various countries con- 

roii mmg for a distance say of < miles. ut f E s 

ve such a moderate speed as this is not diouaht cerned should meet together and decide 

i sufficient, if one decides that one must attain upon a definite design for a really prac- é 
en “i 4 speed throughout of 100 miles an hour, then tical night-flier. On the basis of a 


to) the technical demands of this greater speed i 
{ g pee motor developing a horse power of 
mp Mean that the.commercial load you can carry fees e pme p 


adi Sinks to about ș Ta S. 450 te 500, “a designer could give 
ep E pee ae apse 5. us a commercial Ms he a that would 
Ware The question of night flying will very fly at 150 miles an hour. * But such a 
yy 3002 become one of critical importance. ` machine would saérifice so much to the 
db} p- cPean airways must be well organized . attaining of speed and would carry such a 
at for a regular system.  “ Already it is small load that the rates for transport 
iat an 8, steps have been taken to supply would have to be unreasonably high.’ Ew 
po _-&Xperimental lighting at certain main However, the latest continental „air 

ue 2er tomes; but what is urgently wanted, express goes some way to solve the triple ; 
pee 1S a scheme not merely in one or problem of speed, load, and the comfort ` Ta 
Fan nities but in all Buropean 0: its passengers. 

any an ‘and if is essential; too, that 
uniform in System should be perfectly 


` 


With its motive power centred. in one ‘ 
character.” engine developing about 450 horse-power this 
Sy comfort 1 ` machine provides a miniature but rfectly 
‘business ene Convenience . of appointed Pullman saloon in which there are 
>s Men must be studied : armchair seats for eight passengers. Behind 
; them, in a separate compartment, sits the 
Á ance, be within the pilot; and this machine, even with its full 
eS neq Signer to produce a multi- lead, and with fuel for several hours’ non-stop  — 
ae fort; ae x P Providing a per- flying, will move through the air at a maxi- : eps 
T R sleeping berth for twenty mum speed as great as 125 TUE anes Rages 
nditions cers; and, as atmos- which, in view of the horse-power y which . the: 
e usuali, © Tat as ‘flying is con- result is attained, may be taken to be a TaN 
by air xi ly at their best at ni ht, 2 conspicuous success in commercjal gerop. no 
- . Sfould, from the Point of view design. eee ee ene 


f 
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ROME AND THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHRg 
FAMOUS DOMINICAN PREACHER’S STARTLING ADMISSION 


Ts Rome altogether intransigeant in her 
attitude towards the attempts at a 
reunion of Christendom that are being 

mD 
made by the other Churches? Father 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., the celebrated 
Dominican preacher, writes on the Lam- 
beth Conference in Blackfriars (July), the 
monthly organ of the Dominicans in Great 
Britain, with a profound respect and sym- 
pathy for the Church of England which 
leads him to believe that the Pope might 
easily be glad to make all the concessions 
in his power in order to achieve re-union. 
Father McNabb recalls the prognostica- 
tions of Newman, Keble, and many other 
acute thinkers who were convinced that 
the Church of England was doomed to 
extinction; but ‘' contrary to the expecta- 
tions of even the wise, the Church of Eng- 
land has not met an early death.” 

Indeed it may even be said to have risen 
from death to life. Largely through the 
influence of the genius and seer who 
prophesied its dissolution, it has gone on to 
a fuller life that it has had since the struggles 

- of the Sixteenth century. Not even the men 
who did not follow Newman Romewards in 

1845, would have prophesied that in less 

than four score years somo three hundred 

Bishops in full communion with Canterbury 

and York would meet at Lambeth to discuss 

the spiritual destinies of the two great States 
who now control not only London and Wash- 
ington but Alexandria, Jerusalem and 

Constantinople! Giese 

This resurrection of the Church of Eng- 
lend, Father McNabb continues, has 
sprung from such resolve, has encountered 


such. opposition, has been fraught with — 


‘such surprises, and we may truly say, has 
been crowned with such success that it 
is one of the ¢hiet phenomena of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries. — 


_ That a movement beginning in the common 
room of one of the lesser Oxford. Colleges 
should haye taken Jess than a century to 
become almost ‘a world-wide force is a 
piritual’ fact of first. importance even to 


s 
those who. are not glad of the fact. Its - 


importance to us, Roman Catholics, is not 

merely that it has giyen us two Cardinals, 

many Bishops. thousands of converts, and a 

aru impulse which can be found even in 

the vestments the priest wears at the altar, 

‘and the hymns our people sing in their 
homes! (eo Seine sect | COP See ae aa 
‘Father McNabb pays a. fine tribute to 

t 


the, religieus zeal and the admirable 


On the other h 


or REVIEWS. E 


organisation which have enabled th 

Church Party to achievs such ad 

ing influence in the Church of E 
No 


Taking the available statistics of% ae 
tion he compares the achievements, callin 
Anglicans with those of the Gh AC ae 
Rome, and asks whether the aa T mwi 
Catholics, with all their organisati 5 O 
their energy, have in fact ma Sg 
growth in members ”’ greater da A 
section of the Church of England y ER 
calls itself Catholic.” He insists ph i >: 
the necessity of facing. these facts Wi Rom: 
and not adopting the complacent ati” under 
of believing that the Church of Ro 
gaining far more converts than Any ot 
Church. if 

He speaks of the Church of Engl” 
as a great religious force existing sill 
side with the Church of Rome inw 
country ; and regarding the prospecig) ae 
the future without arrogance he setsdii ae 
various reasons for hope of an utni Unive 
amalgamation of forces between thet acade 
Churches. med pee 

1.—It is evident that the forward mii y H 8 
ment amongst those in communion miia adeu 
Sees of Canterbury and York is a Romai the R 
movement. Or . the movem Trish 
towards regaining, under a sense of conti ge 
all those truths, all that sacramenta acader 
that ecclesiastical communion and fell marka, 


with Christian churches which in the wr Which 
‘Rey. Spencer Jones, were torn io ’ 
Church of England “ by an organise 
spiracy of fraud and force.” ~ pi 
9.—The movement has left its n N 
in the official statements 0 e 
Conferences. $ 
3.—If this last Lambeth 
generous in its admissions towar 
Church, it has been met by adm 
generous. ; 
; e f paei Passio 
expect that its desires ror t 
by Romo traditional breadth o AN i Port 
Of this tolerdtion we have a nei fig) 
Codex Juris Canonici. Though 
laws has been the 'elaboratioi ny 
„and is of more importance mi 
Charta, yet its opening can annon 
although in the Code of chur, 
discipline of the Eastern only, 
mentioned, ,yeb it regards. r 
Church, and does, not © eiu 
Church.” Now this Easter at it 
" is of such concern to Rome 
“from the normal legislate 
one hundred Bishops a e 
jons. of li ` inte 
nations; na he B 


icana ” m 
Angli par 


y ee st ve a 


X Biss a RT 
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ut Canterbury and York number over three similar to that which keeps 
with Gantt belong for the moment to the East Ch an ited P her and the 
pundred; svete nations left by the war. “astern Church united, Father McNabb 
two ie See of Rome at Trent and Vatican quotes fas remarkable statement by the 
a the Coder officially exalts Bishops b- Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, Dr. 
and. ce them successors of the Apostles. In Brownlow, that: 
calling no other church has so exalted the vente ; 
deeming and, in fact, the Bishops in com- hi Of one thing our Ang 
Bishops "with the Apostolic See, are given e assured. No jealousy 
munion nour and authority than any other of aper ona] dignity on the party of the 
more hor i wori Cat olic Hierarchy will ever stand in the way 
Bishops in i ‘ ; of Reunion. ‘Speaking for myself, I can say 
Ib is by no means inconceivable that, 


from my heart that I should he too thankful 
f if the common ground between the Church to petition the Holy Father for permission to 
ift 


: > Church of England could resign my See, to take down my canopy and 
of Rome and the pau a; J rao defined, throne from the Pro-Cathedral and to lay 
| T be sutticiently extended ¢ £ > my episcopal crozier at the feet of a Catholic 
sW Rome might yet come to a complete Bishop of Bristol.” 

at : understanding with the Western Church, 


lican friends may 
or selfish feeling 


ome ` 
ny 0 — i 
E LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY AFTER THE WAR. 

a On January 21st, 1919, barely ten Under the Peace Treaty Germany is 
pei weeks after the armistice was signed, the obliged to repair in full the damage done 
te University of Louvain began its first to the University and the Library. 
ultin 


Pe ee E CCDA ¢ Restitution ig in many cases impossible, 
the tj aiic Er OR the oceans a 7 but the general principle has been adopted 
i elgium by the Germans. Thanks to R MS: destroyed im the f 
the great ability and energy of Mer, that for Rabo i. destroyed in the fire, 
grea y By S™ another of about equal d val t 
re Tad Rector of the University, says “20™er of abou sa mem veel mus 
my --adeuze, Recto / J, 54y be handed to the University. For modern 
ommi the Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., in the. books, no attempt is being made to 
i Trish Jesuit quarte::y Studies, the full replace copy by copy, but Germany is 
{ academic year was completed with re- being required to hand over a number of 
| markable success and the second year, books published in Germany equal in 
i which is now drawing to an end, hasbeen Value to the printed volumes destroyed in — 
still more súccessful. During the war,no 1914. ; 


att z Ais 
: empt was made to repair the wreckage For books published outside of Germany 
aused by the German Invasion, and the. restitution pas jjlready been nai by 
Qiversityv libr : ; tivate and public generosity. elgian 
t Mea library as well as almiost all a donations alone had almost reached 
ae i Ings facing on the Central Market fie sum of 90,000 volumes by the ut oh the 
Were still j ul ' German occupation: the atican has made a 
euze q a ae rums when Mgr. free gift of all its publications, and of many 
Univers: peice: to re-open the volumes from its great library; and private 
t ak peers ay z ee azid Ameriga Tas Lee TA 
“ortu i s ; such that the new library will, it is hoped S 
buildin wttely for the University, its contain a considerably larger number of k 
; SS were Scattered: over the town volumes than peo apg ae ae ere i 
ree volumes are to be wo y housed. On th 
estri eee about twenty were oceasion of Cardinal Mercier’s recent visit to 
z yea. i Except for the n national gomntittes was formed to 
niversity is now equipped aid iu tha work of restoration at Lou 
m ; equippe 
ay with all the buildings necessary 


and 500,000 dollars have been bse 
the erection of a new library. B 
ary w, As the catalogue of the ‘recently been begun, on ; 
3S burnt along with i 


and 300,000. Tt 
a aeni MSS. and He san 
Y in mediæva] theological texts, 3, 


Ey 


pe 
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well staffed in many of its faculties, and 
equipped with nearly twenty institutes 
specially founded and organised for scien- 
tific research, and not a penny of the 
immense endowments of this develop- 
ment of the University had been contri- 
buted by any official fund or ministry. 
One magnificent donation has been given 
to it since the end of the war, for the 
remainder of some 150 million francs from 
the funds of the American Relief Com- 
mission in Belgium has been divided 
equally by Mr. Hoover between the four 
Belgian Universities, which can hence- 
forward count upon an annual revenue of 
nearly one million francs from this source 
alone. > 
During. the occupation, the Germans, 
with the intention of dividing Flemish 


` 


A ** MAX” 


`. Mr. Max Beerbohm’s literary gifts are 
now so rarely displayed that one siezes on 
them greedily when one finds them. 
“ yeminiscential essay ° which makes its 


"first appearance in the Fortnightly Review ` 


(August) will not disappoint his readers. 
- It is entitled “ No. 2, The Pines,” and 


Algernon Swinburne 


~ Dunton. 


“ have luncheon and meet 


t 


But as that 


ji cs 
d 


Toe Review oF REVIEWS. 


-f Swinbume’s entry, 


1d loudly 


from French Belgium created 
Flemish University at Ghent, w 
throughout the war the only tinier 


Belgium, since the ‘others dg; wil 
remained closed out of sympath Ha 
Louvain. With the return of ya.’ 
German-made university has e N 
aside, and the. present Gover i a 
appointed a special commission to mys¢ 
gate the demand of the Flemish , talk 
tion for a special university of ta E : 


Mgr. Ladeuze has for long been 


known as a believer in extending t ma 
of Flemish in teaching, and befo; ale t 
war, he inaugurated his admininist of on 
f tl U nra sitiv b Sites x i This 
of the University by introducing F] an 
courses in medicine and scien rapt 
subsequently in legal subjects an of ha 
economics and chemistry. i Sy 
! i Wat 

was 

Wi 

z Alge: 
REMINISCENCE. ig Heat 
i : Aa incli 
booming mysteriously in the front-room), -back 
black marble mantelpiece, its gas-brack the c 
A proclaimed that nothing ever woul ever | 
them from their allegiance to Mai “spoke 
Sogn: The voice of Watts-Dun takin 
suddenly, and a few moments later | bute 
appeared. He had been dictating, H past l 
explained. ‘ A great deal of wo an | 


just now—a great deal of work.” 
remember that- on my subsequent y 
/ always, at the moment of my ar 
ing, and always greeted me with 
2 great deal of work on hand just 
used to wonder what work it was, 
lished little enough. . But I ne 
to inquire, and indeed rather chens: 
mystery: it was a part of the 
wan; it went with the something 
about his swarthiness and chubbin 
with a shaggy hair that fell ove t 
his eternally crumpled frock-coat 
eyebrows that overhung. his b 
brown eyes, the shaggy mouste 
his small round. chin. Ay 


While waiting for the ‘ 


exper 
wind 


Watts-Dunton, who 
at the great 


e; and he, in the old aristocratie 


urs f 
Ber, bowed equally low, but with such 
F ftness that we narrowly escaped con- 
son”? After the introduction they 
tee cat down to the meal. 
j Wi Watts-Dunton sat at the head of the table, 
re $ B a huge and very Tupperesque joint of 
Se) W na mutton in front of him, Swinburne and 
nt il ae close up to him on either side. He 
ai, A d only to me. This was the more tantal- 
ave tal 3 because Swinburne seemed as though 
opu S o bubbling over with all sorts of 
Oy E. persia: Not that he looked at either of us. 
N ye He smiled only to himself, and to his plateful 
j of meat, and to the small bottle of Bass pale 
0) le that stood before him—ultimate allowance 
te tee n one who had erst clashed cymbals in Naxos. 
trati This small bottle he eyed often and with 
lemi enthusiasm, seeming to waver between the 
j rapture of broaching it now and the grandeur 
C, of having it to look forward to. 
By Swinburne’s silenze was ended—b; 
}  Watts-Dunton—-when the roast mutton 
was replaced by apple-pie., 
Watts-Dunton leaned forward and ‘ Well, 
Algernon,” he roared, ‘‘ how was it on the 
Heath to-day’? Swinburne, who had meekly 
inclined his ear to the question, now threw 
om), i back his head, uttering a sound that was like 
Kets, ¢ the cooing of a dove, and forthwith rapidly, 
1 sede! ever so musically, he spoke to us of his walk; 
Tapp spoke not in the strain of a man who had been 
m1 cede taking his daily exercise on Putney Heath, 
ts OV but rather in that of a Peri who had at long 
ing, A last been suffered to pass through Paradise. 
ont And rather than that he spoke would T say 
Ki that he cooingly and flutingly sang of his 
ishem experience. The wonders of this morning's 
, dice wind and sun and clouds were expressed in a 
pli Sow af words so right and sentences so per- 


rom” fectly balanced that they would have seemed 


he pe pedantic had they not been clearly as spon- 

venti taneous as the wordless notes of a bird in 

shed! hae: The frail sweet voice pose and fell, 

jittle Ingered, quickened, in all manner of trills 

ome nd roulades. sie 

i Ni ese \ 

sel here were other luncheons, and they 

M Vere all the same as this. one. 

be M a now, clearlier still, as Iwrite in these 

th Rinse. ears, do I see that dining-room of The 
With 1 pe long white stretch of tablecloth. 

ome another winburne and Watts-Dunton and 


i at thè extreme end of it; Watts-- 
Mag IOA between us, very low down over=his 
» Very: cosy and hirsute, rather like the 

t that long tea-table which Alice 
Wonderland. I see myself sitting 
eena ora, aS Alice sat. And, had the 
a Steat poet, and the hatter a great 
n, and neither of them mad but each 
es and vivacious, I might see 

When th as 4 glorified blend of those two. 

Ska e meal ended—for, alas! it was not, 
meal in Wonderland. unending— 

Š hoa dart, round the table, 
nton a to me, bow deeply, bow to 
on also, “He 


and” disappear. 
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heart of an old man—a signal waved ja 
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always walks in ‘the mor 


‘ morning, writes in-the 
afternoon, and reads in the evening,” Watts- 
Dunton would say with a touch of tutorial 


‘pride in this regimen, 
_ That parting bow of Swinburne 
friends was characteristic of his whole rela- 
tion to him. Cronies though they were these 
two, knit together with bonds innumerable 
the greater man was always aux petits soing 
for the lesser, treating him as a newly-arrived 
young guest might treat an elderly host. er 
But I rather fancy that, to the last, he never 
did, in the fulness of his modesty and good 
manners, consent to regard his presence as a 
matter of course, or as anything but a term- 
inable intrusion and obligation. His bow 
seemed always to convey that. `- 


to his old 


Watts-Dunton was always ready to 
talk. Once the conversation turned on 
Browning. 


“ Browning, yes,” said Watts-Dunton, in 
the course of an afternoon. “ Browning,” and 
he took a sip of the steaming whisky-toddy 
that was a point in our day’s ritual. "I was 
a great diner-out in the old times. T used to 
dine out every night in the week, Brownfng 
was a great diner-out, too. We were always 
meeting. What a pity he went on writing all 
those plays! «He hadn’t any gift for drama— 
none. I never could understand why he took 
to play-writing.” He wagged his head, 
gazing regretfully into the fire, and added, 
“ Such a clever fellow, too! ” 3 


When Watts-Duntor spoke of Whistler, 
it was “seldom without ai’ guffaw.”’ 
Whistler had played a trick on Swinburne 
and had used Watts-Dunton as the 
medium for it—at least that was Watts- 
Dunton’s story. It was in connectioa 
with the “‘ Ten-o’clock ”’ lecture. Swin- 
turne had criticized this in a review. 
Whistler used Watts-Dunton to get him 
to do this, and when it appeared promptly 
wrote to the World a derisive letter about 
the poet. That led to a quarrel, and later 
to a bon mot from Whistler that was 
almost as pathetic ås it was witty. Watts- 
Dunton told “ Max ” about it. 


‘ When I took on the name of Dunton, I 
had a note from him. Just this, with his 


butterfly signature: Theodore? What's 
Dunton? That was very good—very good 
indeed. . . But of course,” he added 


gravely, “‘ I took no notice.’ And no doubt, 
quite apart from the difficulty of finding an 
answer in the same vein. he did well in not — 
replying. Loyalty to Swinburne forbade. 
But I sée a certain pathos in the unanswered — 
message. It was a message from the hand 
of an old jester, but also, I think, from the 


aa 


Sry 


but in truth wistfully, across the gı 
and estrangement; and one cou 
not been ignored. Oe oe 
t i USAR y 


L] 


at? 
pii 
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TAKING STOCK 


“The dead hand of Fabianism, pre- 
occupation with Municipal reforms, the 
growing power of the Labour Party, the 
glamour of the Big Union, all these have 
squeezed out Socialist idealism.” Thus 
Mr. Joseph Dalby in an article entitled 
“ The Need of a Vision ”’ in the Socialist 
Review (July-September). The article 
is a trenchant comparison between the 
immediate methods of modern Socialism 
and the ideals that thinking Socialists 
cherish in regard to the regeneration of 
the human race. Itis a reminder, from 
the Socialist standpoint, that with ‘‘ eyes 
glued upon the progress of Capitalist 
organisation, we are blind to all else, save 
the instant need of attacking him-with his 
own weapons, on his own plane.” The 
belief is that “` eventually we shall capture 
this great political and industrial machine, 
which we call Civilisation, give it a new 
direction, a human bias, so that its great 
potentialities may be turned to account.” 

It is probable that we could not go on 
believing this, had we any clear idea of what 
social life could be in terms of actual per- 
sonalities. We should then see that you can- 
not put new wine into old bottles; that the 
end of the social machine to-day being power 
and profits the whole complicated structure is 
vitiated from the source, instead of being 
something neither good nor bad, except as 
directed to a good or a bad end. The motive 
behind it all is immanent in its very struc- 
ture; which machine as it is, is also something 
more than a machine, because it is the expres- 
sion of perverted human personality. What 
is wanted is a new vision of society based 
upon the things men live by, in the light of 
which we may criticise not only the ends 
towards which the existing social structure is 
directed, but also the structure itself, con- 
ditioned as it is by those very ends. 

Take, for example the Socialist theory 
of work+production for use instead of for 
profit. This might be satisfactory if 
human needs were standardised; ` butb 
they are not. ‘* Our needs.to-day seem 
to be all in the direction of complexity,” 
so that “ if production for use means: pro- 


duction for what the consumer thinks he 


needs, it means that even under a non- 
profiteering system the producer is still 
going to turn out vaster and vaster 
quantities of ephemeral commodities to 
satisfy the public want for empty vanity.” 


_Why does this want exist, and what is 


the remedy HOW bie eee a 


What:has happened is that the tyranny of ` 


7? 


- 
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atrophied, are dominated by sin el 
instincts which run riot. This, of coe d 
has happened also amongst the Wealthie I 
middle and upper classes, except in go fap eh al 
they have the sense to allow the Parasitic, p? 
artist to choose for them. The remedy a fa 
all this is plain; it is to restore to the 
common people the use of their creatin ; 
faculties by giving them scope in common an 
work. A man whose daily work has been wI 
mechanical and soul-numbing will always m 
want the wrong things; just as his appetite ule 
is for stimulating rather than Wholesome mn 
food, so in all things he will demand a cheap Ng 
and meretricious plenty rather than the 
honest and the beautiful. The only way to 
change the nature of the demands of the 
people for the goods of life is to change the 
nature of their work. sine 

Thus the view that work is necessarily 
an evil thing, and that the ideal State js 
one in which there should be the greatest F \ 
possible amount of leisure, is fallacious . f Ind 
Those who desire a Leisure State do so Ali 
because they want as much leisure as the 
possible in order that they may have Ind 
plenty of time td spend in any sort of the 
pleasant activity once they have got the Hin 
absolutely necessary work done. ne 

In effect, this view divoress use and beauty, a 
for it assumes that man is an animal with 
respect to certain elemental needs, which are Carn 
to be satisfied as quickly as possible in a cut- hist 
and-dried mechanical way; which done, nè | ã00 
will then be free to live his life on a. superior oC 
plane away from all the disgusting physical D 
necessities, as the playboy of the world. So armi 
does your business man dichotomise life them 
when he says: “ Business: is business; there I ang. 
is no room for sentiment there. After I have of th 
left the office I am a different person witi i fro 
the will to think of the needs of others, aut “ecan 
a heart to sythpathise with them, but This d 
mix up such things with business.” her ty hig 
dual view of life is equally vicious, whet a “class 
it appears in the modern business Dan : tauti 
keeps his businéss life and his human life auti 
two separate compartments, or in the © net P ama 
Socialist who is satisfied with mere efiam p ma 
in the supply of man’s economic needs, and | ha 
relegates all that is human, all the 1oy Ie | Mean; 
aspiration of labour to the playgroun "atis and n 
is just that primitive urge towards the ict Vy 
‘faction of the elemental needs of life mal’ a fyi 
gives worth and virility to art, which 1S í Sac 
Joy in labour. 3 ERST Be in act 

Arb and, not less important, Bey orm 
of Service can, maintains this val a8 the 
transmute arduous toil: into pleast) fans 


n made 
work. Some progress has been mai 


7; 


Sin; 
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ation of handwork, as opposed to buying and selling, advertisin 
‘work, to its “ancient place of other elabor 
ork, 


the restor ate devices for w 


g, and all the 


. 5 asting ti 2 
machine but does the present economic E alien all in some fashion: fae 
honour», rmit of the movement being we should starve if oo ve see why 
demand pes Machinery must always be things we need by andeo i need “halt ‘the 
extende 1 for a certain amount of 

employes rk, but do we really require The writer re 


drudgery worl ees baie RIDES Hee tle: that 
ae achine-made goods now being , 95 € between Capital and 
all the ail the artificial stimulus of struggle for power, and that whatever way 
ccd 9 it ends, it will bring us no nearer to the 
a ople of this country could be feq TEW Co-operative Commonwealth. That 
uf oa whilst five million men were can only be achieved by the: slow and 
a an into the Army and anoe We patient federation of small local units, 
million m In ee pae aoe es an each striving to rebuild the tradition of 
weapons ee Eroro of the so-called craftsmanship and the spirit of Christian 
e engaged in travelling, office work, co-operation. 


the present 
Labour is a 


WERE THERE AERONAUTS ‘IN 500 B.C.? 


Writing on “ Aerial Warfare in Ancient machines had not existed in Ancient India, 
India’ in Discovery (June), Mr. Ikbal Pnek phrases could eee) never have come 
Ali Shah recalls the interesting fact that them so deeply sabes Lia oe 
the science of aviation was conceived in : 
ane as eee 500 Be Incised in Bombs or “ explosion torches,” which | 
ene ce R ee neures a aeee were hurled from the flying machines, are 
a o aeames, and there are also mentioned. 
references in the traditional books of the 


Brahmans, particularly the Ramayana The manner of making these primitive 

and Mahabharatta, to the use of ‘ flying bombs is treated of in several ancient manu- 

historg. paa Be earliest period of Indian ena eee E 
ry. e > ; f 

500 o The Ramayana (compiled about for purposes of destruction and purposes of 

0 S.us that Rawun, a King 


pleasure. Rural poets have rendered these 
to fly over his opponents’? recipes into colloquial verse, and in the 


mE Indian villages which lie bevond the railway 
n À 
poe SLO Ly caused zone there are few rustic youths who cannot 
eath of > While after the defeat recite these ancient formulas. The pandits— 
ae that pepe at the hands  priests—state that these recipes are almost 
anmans hig “ 


s ` flying carria ge ’’ contemporary with the great epic poems. i 
d became the property of achat ane The method of manufacturing thee “aerial 
: ndu Chie who fi m at moe he ORD dorna follows: a pasteboard 
herd ti his capital t 2 Hew in it from Ceylon cylinder about two, feet long was filled with 
Fo classics on at Ajindhia. In the Sanscrit charcoal, saltpeter, and nitre, mixed with 


- Tautical Py comes across numerous aero- mails and sharp pieces of glass. The fuse was 
> erm 


ate Vaman-yay, S. Amongst- these ara Pr rcoconii ge gien was ignited before the ? 
a Cariaga” ae meaning : To propel a flying a 
wi a fy ing ae Chirya, meaning : To fly Certain rites and ceremonies supposed 
k | N E faning. yee age, Vaman-P erbhoot, . to be celebrated prior to the manufacture — 
ih Tama Ari on of flying carriages; of these explosives increase the strong 
nS Ying car: Meaning : One who works 

SO Carriag 


e (an aer presumptive evidence in favour of the 
aeronaut). antiquity of the ‘‘ art of fireworks ” in _ 
ndy t¥ frequently met with India. Ibis a regrettable fact, howey 
arn that whet “ings. Tt is generally that the absence of any indication of | 
#8 the naon, new y Te mgtage is in process the flying machines were flown w 
ans “the cessity anig cS and terms are coined ; E HSE : 
eiefora) to SeS. Is it venturin too. the otherwise presumptive evid 
; eae assert that, if flying favour of their having actually 


x 


- CCo. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collectic 
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ess ois A > 


‘They now hold office, and those among - 
sii end 
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Several of the German reviéws began 


the month’ by expressing their views of 
the new German Government. Typical 
expressions of opinion were to be found in 
the Nationalist Deutsche Politik for July 
2nd and the Democratic Hilfe for the 5th 
respectively. | The first article, by Dr. 
Theodor Heuss, well summed up the diffi- 
culties which had to be overcome before 
Herr Fehrenbach was able to announce 
his success in forming a Cabinet—difficul- 
ties which appear to be less easy of solu- 
tion in Germany than elsewhere—the 
difference between having a parliament- 
ay tradition aud not, one supposes. 
The choice of ministers, : 
_ the course of the crisis the question was put 
to the Democratic -Party Dr. Petersen 
returned answer: First appoint your Chancel- 
lor, who will outline his programme and 
select his ministers: the question of ‘ confi- 
dence will then be more capable of answer. 
hat was correct, but in practice the issue 
had been narrowed by the decision of the 
Social Democrats—taken without the know- 
ledge of the Ministers—to abstain from join- 
ing the Cabinet. The possibility of bringing 
in the Left was thus made much more remote, 
As soon as 1b was apparent that, parliament- 
arily speaking, the Cabinet was to be a 
Minority Cabinet, it became necessary to feel 
one’s ground more thoroughly, with greater 
prudence.’ . The Cabinet that 
existed on, the sufferance of the ‘Opposition ; 
and the Opposition is all the more strong in 
that it has no responsibility, The Majority 
. Social Democrats are quite well aware of this 
and they will enjoy the experience of being 
Spectators, having no responsibility, but 
possessed of power. sae 
Centre, People’s „Party, Democrats—these 
naturally have their own inner tension, oppo- 
sition, and outcome of the electoral Struggle. 
A part of the Press has recommended the 
Democrats %to adopt a policy of Schaden- 
TEU sy The critical hour of this 
Cabinet will not come until after Spa. But 
this hour will be one of crisis not only for the 
Cabinet, but for Germany. . | . i 
The view of Die Hilfe, given in an 
editorial, 
committal : 
We will not now make the atte 


pt to judge 


whether:all the Ministers of the new Govern- - 


ment are the right men a the right plac 


who as individuals enjoyed rene 
in’a limited circle, must’ now, if the 


» 


When in * 


was formed. - 


The grouping— ` 


- affect votes. . ~ 


was on the whole non-` 


7 


OPINION. 


hie Of 


ment is to achieve anything at all, i ; e 
share in the confidence vouchsafeq 4 og 
Fehrenbach Government as a whole, Ta de 
way in which Fehrenbach has refrained ee > 
placing himself at the head of “a pures fp th 
‘“ bourgeois ” Government; the manner $ | i 
which he managed to secure the Confidence of i 
the Social Democrats, who were by no me i 
willing. to give it; his way of making þri es Ha 
of reconciliation behind him, both to the righi. fal 
and the left—all this was effective and mi 
aroused hopes of confidence, As far ag nu imi 
bers go the parliamentary foundation of Ge 
Government is rather weak. But the - to 
reasons that led to its formation, work al aw 
favour of its preservation, aa not 
; x aai In 
And in point of fact the Fehrenbach En 
Government net only survived until DE du 
end of the month but was able to weather | i91 
its first serious crisis—which was not H 
domestic, but in foreign politics, the oA 
> n ~ yes 
Conference. Except for an unfortu fe 
exhibition of intransigeance by the a 
troller of the National Liberal Party, > 
coal and iron magnate Hugo Stinnes, he! 
German Delegation at the Confere alte 
which was headed by the Chancell En 
the new Foreign Minister, Her an 
Simons, a capable lawyer who had for x diet 
part of the first. German Peace Delegati é 


at Versailles, fared‘much better than | 
been expected, either on the Entente 
or in Germany itself... The vote 
dence it received on its return t 
the end of the month 
of the fact. 


ic 
least, with a criticism that w. 


is an $ 
As might 
German 


E o deliver monthly two 
pt rears to be impossible 
ae with the greatest efforts 
fulfilmen of the workers and the maximum 
on the par’ saul by our country. Up to the 

se delivered: in September, 
October, 599,000 tons; 


919 322,000 tons; January, 1920 
Avem S ae ore A 673,000 tons; March, 
425,000 tons; April, 718,000 tons; May, 


Now the May delivery is to þe 
d each month; it is to be feared that 
doubled’ o: sufficient transport facilities for 


ear of 1 sey 
vuded). After of ourselves 


i n met—for gas, railways, electricity, 
re ee nth, there will be left over 71.5 
Pied in 1913 the allowance was 85.7 
ions within the present boundaries of 
CAY. Out of these 71.5 millions we have 
aniy coal to Holland, Scandinavia and 
&witzerland, otherwise we should receive 
Hothine from these states for our population. 
In consequence of the deliveries to the 
Entente we have only a half for our own in- 
dustry, for domestic purposes and in con- 
nection with agriculture, of what we had in 
1913. 

That well sums up Germany’s difficul- 
ties. Herr Barth does not, however, ven- 
ture to prophesy that what. has been 
undertaken will prove to be absolutely 
impossible. Nor does he indicate any lme 
he would have wished 
alternative to 
Entente demands. 
ey that the signature at Spa was 
pee by gocd sense, as at least giving 
atime of delay, during which—it is the 
vious Interpret 
un more to G 

n Nee oe 

©. Pportunity come for à yet further 
ening down 


the Principal weekly paper 
the 7 which stands jn ‘opposition to 
ee It is a sufficient indi- 
ee a ine which the Social Demo- 
fore; likely to take In connection with 

agn policy. ; 3 


5 the subject of Spa a 
© said, if only for the sake of. 
pieteness, on a question 
but given far less 
than the question 
The reference is 
e namn oe a gue 
S i m which the 
5 varied out, It will be me 
“neral Von Seckt presented 
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the facts, as ascertained by the German 
military authorities, to the Allied Dele- 
gations, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
although remarking that the figures of 
arms not yet traced smaller than 
- those supplied by the Allied experts, said 
they were yet astonishing enough, — It 
may be interesting to record the precise 
statistics given by the German General - 
they ife 


al; 
were reproduced by Die Hilfe for 


were 


July 15th: 


a 


6,000,000 

1,500,000 
1,890,000 ; 

In the possession of the Security eee 
Dolce: — ecu 2 eee : 117,000 
n the possession of the various : 
Einwohnerwehren 0. j 

In the possession of the Reichswehr 260,000 
miat io: eee 977,000 


Untraced i. 1,833,000 


results of the Spa Conference under this 
head : 


At Spa we have heen compelled to reduce 
the Reichswehr, which now numbers 200,000 
men, to half this figure. 50,000 by October lst, 
the remaining 50,000 by January Ist, 1920. 
The Security Police must be merged into the 
usual—the so-called “ blue ”—nolice, which 
Is, to be altogether 150,000 men’ The 
Kinwohnerwehr must he dissolved entirely 
end their superfluous Weapons given up or 
destroyed. If we had been able to obtain 
ihe “ superfluous ” Weapons which are still in 
the hands of Kappists or Spartacists, or even 
more criminal sections of the population, we 
should have done it long ago. But if we take 
away the weapons from all the Einwohner- 
wehr, and reduce the militarily-organised 
police forces, we are less in a position than 
hefore to compel the disarmament of tlie foes 
of the state and of society. s 

In point of fact there was a distinct . 
attitude of defiance in the South, particu- 
larly Bavaria, in regard to this demand . 
for the disarmament of the Einwohner- 
wehr. The Munich Government and 
people appeared to have too lively a recol- - 
lection of the terrors of the so-called 
Soviet Government, which was an oppor- 
tunity for the terrorisation of the city by 
bands of criminals, to wish to deprive — 
themselves of the protection the Einwoh- s 
nerwehr undoubtedly proved themselves 
able to provide in emergéncies. * And it — 


seems probable that, although agreement ae 


= 
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to accept what Berlin had signed was 
outwardly secured, in reality there would 
be a disposition on the part of Bavaria to 
do what she conceived to be dictated by 
her own interests. 

This leads to a consideration of a new 
development of Bavarian ` inde- 
pendence l 
place during the month. This should not 
be understood to imply that there is any 
real separatism in the South, as certain 
publicists, particularly in Paris, appear to 
imagine, but merely that there is a grow- 
ing resistance to what is considered the 
excessive centralisation introduced by 
Berlin since the Revolution. In July the 
French Government, probably in response 
to the dictates of a policy which has just 
been hinted at, sent to Munich a fully 
accredited Minister of diplomatic rank. 
The attitude taken in Berlin was that the 
step was not in accordance with the 
German Republican Constitution. But 
no official protest was raised and the fact 
that the Bavarians received the Mission 
appeared to indicate that they thought 
they knew their own business. Ab the 
same time the opening speech of the 
Bavarian Prime Minister, von Kayr, in 
which he denounced all rumours that 
Bavaria wished to separate herself from 
the Republic, must be cited. 3 

To turn to another part of the Republic, 
we should note the joy. with which the 
plebiscite results: in West and „East 
Prussia were greeted. In the former the 
German votes were 98 per cent. of the 
whole, in the latter 92. ; 
papers the fact was made the subject of a 
renewed’ agitation over the injustice of 
giving the “ Polish corridor ” to Poland, 
but before the month was ended the possi- 


-bility of this corridor being menaced by 


the Bolsheviks was sufficient to divert 
criticism from what had been done to 
what ought to be done in the event of the 
danger materialising. Hert yon Simons 
expressed the average German view of the 
Poland versus Russia question when, 
„speaking in the Reichstag, he asserted in 
elfeet tpat Germany was opposed equally 
to a western attack on Russia and to an 
attempt to force Soviet ideas on ‘the rest 
of Europe. The remark might be inter- 
preted to mean a refusal on the part of 
Germany to take up the anti-Bolshevik 
fight, as had been hinted in certain 


j 
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”? which appeared to be taking ~ 


In certain news-’ 


appeared of the first in Die Neue Zeit fot f 
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quarters, also that the Bolsheviks k 
noù count on German co-operation . 
certain of them appeared to imagine T : 
truth about Germany and Bolshey E 
appears to be that, much as cerk A 
extremists on both Left and Right waht 
like to see the Russian armies complete] 
triumphant, as meaning the irrecoverabl. 
ruin of Poland and the best opportunity 
possible of evading all the clauses of th 
Treaty of Versailles, any moderata 
Government which is at all think. 
able in Berlin to-day must have , 
‘“ western ’’ orientation and be desirous 
of entering only into normal trade rela. 
tions with Russia. 

The chief other articles on foreign 
political and economic questions in the 
German reviews for July were Enrich 
Pagel’s on ‘‘ Japan’s Recent Heonomie 
Development,” in Die Neue Zeit for July 
28rd and 30th; Robert Miiller’s picture 
of Vienna, the ‘‘ dying city,” in the Neue 
Rundschau; Dr. Erenyi’s on the “ Hun. 
garian Crisis °’ in Deutsche Politik for 
July 2nd. Of literary and other general 
articles of interest the following were the 
most noteworthy: Professor G. Herkner, 
on Engele and Lassalle, in the Preussische 
Jahrbücher; Wilhelm Vershofen,. a 
“Criticism of the parliamentary system,” 
in the Neue Rundschau; “ Liturgical 
Movements of the Present Day,” in tho 
Roman Catholic monthly Stimmen der 
Zeit. There were, also regular reviews of 
the most important plays of the month 
in Das literarische Echo, Die Newe Schav- 
bühne and the Preussische Jahrbücher- 

Among recent deaths of distinguished 
Germans. there should be recorded those 


OA aE a ne ee E AA 


of the painter Max Klinger and the Ge 
Munich Professor of Economy Maš Sen 
Weber. Obituary notices with bio pea 


graphical notes and critical appreciations 


July 30th, of the latter in Das literarische 
Echo for August 1st and also in Die Melt 
bühce—an article - by the well-know? 
critic, Julius Ba ; . 


a an 

$ F i l 

; FRANCE. > non; 

July, so fár as the movement of Ereni of igi 

_ Ọpinion is concerned, was a quiet mon Nh 


Spa discovered a ‘ mixed ”’ press; 1b 
felt that though M. Millerand had SU? 


J t 
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> obtaining the Allies’ formal reference to those w 6 

ceeded es fixed plan of campaign in moderate part in the Vinee ifs 
Cee manly failed to carry out her believe themselves the authors of ae 
maertakings by the stipulated date, he One is tempted to as Italy is included 
unde orificed a good deal for the sake of jn this commentary, A somewhat dismal 
had ie . M. de Lacombe’s remarks pote of doubt and fae pena ae 
te gubejet in the Correspondant are second article F 
on this < 


] also. As for the Syri 
De below. The one-day Conference troubles, he denies that Feigal foals 
n0 


one which took place towards the represents Arab feeling, and complains 
Beers month temporarily switched off that French action in this ee 
en 7 


quarter is em- 


ttention from Germany to Russia. It barrassed b of other people in 
at 


i garded in some: quarters as a Thrace and 

ai attempt by Mr. Lloyd George 
. to force the dreaded “* Prinkipo policy In Le Corre 
upon his French colleague ; and the the politicai 
Drips, the Echo de Paris and the by M. 
Journal. des Débats voiced scepticism as known “‘ Interim.” M. de Lacombe was 
to the results of this unforeseen ‘‘ conver- always more judicial than M, Poincaré, 
sation ’’ and warnings on the danger of more anxious to examine both sides of a 
being converted to Mr. Lloyd George’s question; but his substitute appears to 
views on the Allies’ Russian policy. But Jean very distinctly to the Left, He 
the tone of the press, though unmistak. soundly rates his Government for having 
able, was not violent. made itself look imperialistic, and SAYS 
The serious reviews embody, as usual, that success at Spa depends on what the 
the more responsible and considered French do rather than what Germany 
reflections on the international situation, does. But the most interesting passage 
Also as usual, Allied Diplomacy and in his article is that in which he claims 
Germany’s intentions with regard to dis- that “ at last ”” Frenchmen are beginning 
to show sympathy with Irish nationalism 
antly than elsewhere by M. Poincaré in and disgust with the British handling of 
the Revue des Deuz Mondes (July Ist). the problem. He quotes Cardinal Logan 
‘More horoughly pessi- and Dr. Coffey with approval. As regards 
mistic. He claims Possession of evidence British foreign policy in general, his 
that the German munition factories are remarks are guarded. He suggests, how- 
gomg at full swing: that they are re- ever, that, in spite of M. Venizelos’s 
aming, in fact, as fast as they are being confidence, Greece would never have 
disarmed, if not faster. The German undertaken the campaign against 
aviour of the Mustapha Kemal if she had not been 

in the occupied zone are, assured of British support. 


y the doings 
Asia Minor. 


spendant fur July 10th, 
chronicle is Written not 
de Lacombe, but by an un- 


; so weaken the M. Bernard de Lacombe Ee oe 
Suarantee for ion of the Treaty. post in the following issue of this journal 
ted troops are (July 25th), when he sums up—not with-- 
pean force; because the available Euro- out lamentations—the a 
ae ee 1s wanted elsewhere: and she from the French standpoint. 
against M ee European sentiment 


: S mises for the disarmament of 

i numbers to a ployment to reduce their . Eoaea for her furnishing coal, as 

th Y, his attit meee As regards regards which the clear-sighted tenacity of 
t 


ude is that of hopi Mi 5 in making the stipu- _ 

5 A Of hoping for M. Millerand succeeded in maki u- 

Tar Sst. He 1S anxious nob is pa too RAGA that, if Germany defanilted the B 

Sings a Signor Nitti more especially would proceed: Core ea by pe 
1S D i oe ti erritory. hai 

toby 's conns Guset ab the head of his E o BS the date of dis- 
ting y nsels; and he does not wish armament has been postponed, the q 

qoin Sore oust Signor Giolitti the of ‘coal we were to Torea has been 
ANG he war., Homser a Aavoralad, reals fo the Gorm Corana ti 

2Y 15th, ha! prever, in the Revue , the victualling of Germany, b 

ye Makes a slightly obscure receired a single sou from her, t 
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of the money indemnity, which was the chief 
of all the problems put before the Conference, 
and on the solution of which depends the 
resuscitation of our devastated districts, tho 
relief of our financial situation, the lighten- 
ing of our debt, these matters have not been 
settled, and France continues to wait for 
reparations, The delays, as one could 
easily foresee, have settled nothing, but have 
complicated everything. l 


French magnanimity and the perman- 
ence of the war spirit in, an ungrateful 
Germany figure largely in M. de 
Lacombe’s discourse. He is bitter on the 
subject of the provision for feeding the 
German miners. ‘These advances, as he 
terms them, to the German Government 
are being made to enable it to keep up the 
price of the exported coal to the level of 
that exported from England to France. 
So French industries will continue to 
languish for lack of cheaper coal, thanks 
to the condition imposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, “‘ on this occasion defender ‘of 
the English coal merchants’ interests. ° 
And, France, of all people, in contribut- 
ing to the credits, is going to help pay for 
her own impoverishment! ‘The writer 
contrasts with these disappointments the 
solid advantages gained by Great Britain 

. by the low valuation given to the 
merchant tonnage acquired by her as part 
payment of indemnity, ; 


t 


The Correspondant for July 10th has 
interesting, if guardeéd, appreciations of 
Signor Giclitti and Senator Harding. In 
the Deux Mondes (July 1st) M. Raphael- 
Georges Lévy, continuing his rejoinder to 
Mr. _ Keynes, discusses Germany’s 
capacity to pay; and in the following issue ° 
- M. Edmond Vermeil, writing. on 
` German politics,” claims that there is a 
“ new Pan-Germanisth ’ 
which is in every respect as dangerous. 
as the old variety. An alarmist article. 
contributed by M. L. de Norvins to the 
Revue Mondiale (July Ist) on ‘ The 
Multi-Millionairey and the ‘ Reds ’ in the 
United States,” discovers that many of 


the war profiteers, especially those of the 


hyphenated description, have supplied the 
_ funds for Bolshevist propaganda. In tie 
‘Mercure de France (July 
~ article by M. Mare Model 
_ the “ Persian Problem,” anı andles the 

British Government critically in respect 
of the Anglo-Persian Agreement of 1919. 


Mes Dy 


' in the country 
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15th) a long — 
e deals with.. 


` 


“Italian education, the Catholics 


S 
oe 


ITALY. 78 


Italians and the Yugo-Slayg 
Adriatic, and the Greek-Italian 
over the possession of: the Dodecan 
This last led to a delay in the signatu 
the Turkish Treaty, but the prospec 
a settlement appeared to be bright at. 
close of the month. As regards th. 
Adriatic, it looked as if two incidents, Be eo 


insulting and firing upon an Italian 0 
„ship from Spalato, and the subsequen G 
retaliatory pillaging of the Yugo-Slay Club f ey 
at Trieste—it looked as if these might | has 
lead to something more serious, But the. visi 
incidents were closed by an exchange of Ge 


apologies. | One never knows, however 
when such incidents are likel y to recur. go. 
long as the Adriatic question as a wh 


agi 
remains unsolved. At Spa the Ital hi i 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, was h | asi 
to have obtained the best share in the | the. 
indemnity for Italy that was possible bure 
and to have contributed his influence twel 
the attainment of a moderate soluti plist 


The Albanian situation remained rat 
obscure, fighting of a desultory charac 
taking place while the official envoy, Bari 
Aliotti, was in contact with the Alb 
Government. ‘In such encounter 
there were the Italian troops rem 
successfully on the defensive. ' 

Among the review articles of the m 
special attention should be directe 
essay by the philosopher Benedetto 
now Italian Minister for Educati 
the Nuova Antologia for July Ist, 
subject of the history of Dante eri 
also to an article in Il Marzocco f 
18th, outlining Croce’s school 
‘which appeared likely to encounter | 
siderable criticism at the. hands 
two contending parties in the sph 


x 
GS 


Freemasons. The writer of © 
Professor Gargano, while not den; 
the burden of satisfying all the 
was a heavy one, yet maintain 
Croce would in all probability. 
cess of the work which S; 
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th 3 
the á A FABIAN’S PARADISE. 
Pute ; É 
lese, We ? Socialist Common- Ke EE OR E 
o a F constitution, tor ne By Sanese oe : at ee the words “ Measure. 
a wealth 0 Webb (Longmans, 19/6 ney) ae and Publicity Suggest to most, 
the 5 ther than Mr. and Mrs a AUS ae much as Mr. Selfridge’s 
the For anyone other 3 rti m this enor. ra Store, which 1s, in fact, a fair 
the sidney Webb to oe wri me : his ae approximation to the author’s conception 
var- mously pompous, boo cM ou ( ae een of the Socialist State. 
lent so ludicrous that a review ai coule not be ae : 
lub expected to take it seriously; but history a ee the main part of the book is con- 
ight has such a fatal habit ot bringing the -s ee the first chapters, which are 
the- visions of the Sidney W ebbs to life that rauch the most convincing and suggestiva 
sof we are compelled to study it diligently pany of 1t, are destructive and offer an 
ver ad with trepidation. And the awful extremely lucid account of the existing 
; to question confronts us continually on every congestion—or as the authors prefer to 
iole f page, of whether the subtle machinations call it hypertrophy —of our political 
Han | of the Fabian Society, which have within and economic. systems. The immediate 
eld f asingle generation succeeded in covering need for a sweeping reform of the consti- ` 
the the.country with an immense unwanted tution could not be more clearly or con- 
ale, bureaucracy, will in the course of another cisely put. There can be no possible 
to twenty or thirty years have really accom- defence of a systém of government under 
on. plished the evolution, out of the present Which a single Parliament of overworked 
her - groaning chaos of our overburdened members, most of whom can make no 
ter political and social system, of the night- pretence at being expert in foreign affairs 
ron mare of red tape, departmental regi- Or economies, or even in political adminis. 
ian mentation and government by statistics tration, is made responsible for an incal- 
as which the authors have here elaborated culable variety of public affairs, rangin? 
ed pt an enthusiastic appreciation of every from peace treaties to railway fares, or 
a Sa ot ole Utopia. Were it not, public health. Moreover, the present 
4 then ae z sf uncanny power of getting Parliament. has shown more conclusively 
a would oan Tanslated Into action, we than any of its predecessors that a demo- 
a a cece! why Mr. and Mrs. Webb, cratic franchise is liable to such manipula- 
he. should ioe practical sociologists, tion by clever Party organisers that a 
a compile ve ought it worth while to government which is returned by enor- 
ly survey of bee fe rehensive- idealistie mous majorities may within six months 
S and at ariy a ae that are, we hope, have entirely lost the confidence of the 
et impossible of pie ill seem, to be, wholly country. Quite obviously, the present 
fo or chievement, . Parliamentary system needs to be re- 
of i ; can only take the kook cev E crganised from top to bottom, both bya 
je r try to appreciate it for e ER, large devolution of power from the House 
e | autho, e dedications Pe h 1 i of Commons to some other legislative body 
adn ots teserve to their laot ee eon bodies, and by the employment of some 
S table a eir last page, is so method likely to secure thab more 
Bok o aay of the spirit cit Se ae Se fados 
ab at We are compelled EEP C UNN, representative candidates will fnd it 
: mee vant ere peđed to quote it: possible-to take an active part in public 
El tutions, teres? which of the fe stuffiness * of life without sacrificing their whole private sire 
ae traleasine tt hake ee our insti interests in having to undertake such 
| l tara 1d Piblal sÀ gelen oF exacting duties ee 


As their ideal solution of this a 
difficulty, Mr. and Mrs. Webb propose to 
split the functions of the existing Parlia- 


a 
Le i 


. ere principally concerned. 
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ment into two parts, creating two 
separate Parliaments, whieh they call 
respectively the Political Democracy, 
dealing with national defence, inter- 
netional relations, and the administration 
of justice, and the Social Democracy, 
which shall control the national adminis- 
tration of the industries and services by 


and through which theeommunity lives. 


We regard this splitting of the House of 
Commons and dividing the powers and func- 
tions into two co-ordinate national assemblies, 
one dealing with criminal law and political 
dominion, and the other with economie and 
social administration, not merely as the only 
effective way of remedying the present con- 
gestion of Parliamentary business, but also as 
an essential condition of the progressive 
substitution, with any approach to complete- 
ness, of the community for the private 
capitalist. 


We should note, in passing, that the 
one part of the existing constitution which 
satisfies the ‘authors’ political scheme, 
and wins their approval, is the hereditary 
monarchy, and they point out that even 
at present, “‘ the heir ‘apparent to the 
Ceremonial Headship is specially edu- 
cated and trained for the job, under the 
direction and supervision of the Cabinet. ` 

For the full details, of this ingenious 
scheme of a dual Parliament, we must 
refer our readers to the book itself, ack 
Parliament would be elected on a different 
franchise, and by a different method, for 
the Social Parliament will need to 
express the publie opinion of localities,’ 
while in the Political Parliament “‘ the 
issues may be expected to be more in the 
nature of the divergent opinions of persons 
than the differences among the interests 
of localities.” : 


But the new political system must,. of 
(course, be based on a total re-organisation 
st the economic structure of society, and 
` with this process of transition the authors 
Here also, 
their powers of critical analysis make out 


“a devastating case against the present, 


conditions, which they describe constantly 
as the “ Dictatorship of thé Capitalist. ”’ 


In other volumes they have done invalu- ` 


able work in tracing the growth of the 
trade union movement, and have helped 


to awaken-public opinion to the fact that . 


modern trade unionism is rapidly restor. 


irg to industry all those restrictions upor 


f 
{ 


x 
) i 


_tclerated fields of individual enterp™® } 


“book is devoted to working out such quf 
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the hours and conditions of ] 
those strict regulations for the p au f 
ment of every industry whig eu 
destroyed in the overthrow of the at 
at the beginning of the era of freg ulg 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, however i 
strongly opposed to the school of ; ae 
publicists who advocate the ownership | 
all means of production in each ind 
by the trade unions concerned, . 
cbject that experience shows that ra 
tiade unions and even the CO-operatin, 
societies, with their fine inspiration o k; 
routual service and protection, have d 
frequently shown their readiness to exploit 
any monopoly they may obtain in r 
duction in order to secure a larger sha. 
of profits for themselves. Bi 
escape from profiteering except bya 
universal extension of State control. 


In spite of their most determing I 
efforts to be re-assuring, we still feel that f 
their plans of an enlarged State control 
over industry could not do otherwise than 
hamper that‘ civil liberty ’’ which they 
profess to regard as the real object of al 
social reform. By “ progressive social 
igation ° they believe that much th p 
greatest part of industry can be brought f 
under State ownership and control, but 
they graciously admit that: 


It may even be predicted with confidene 
that there will always be a. toleration ot 
unsocialised industries and services—stch a 
the whole realm of individual production in 
horticulture, peasant agriculture and ih 
istic handicrafts; the purely _ persomil 
vocations of the poet and the artists; thei 
prosecution of many minor; industries ane 
services that may be most conveniently ae 
dueted on an individual basis; possibly t A 
experimental promotion of some ner mra 
tions and- devices; not to mention the c a 
operative organisation of religious rites | 
observances. à 


Apart froni this list of nine or @ 


all the main sources of livelihood for the f 


mass of the population are to be me 
under State control, and the bulk ot %7 


tons as how the foremen and oe 
end directors are to ne selected, a ig 
the general policy of each industy | 


be conducted. The Fabian method tt 
organisation is, in fact, nothing © dle 


the Government of industry by an e 
series of committees., < nipis 

Tt is always astonishing thal P™ 
> | ' ` 


va ie 
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a ang | ; those of Mr. and Mrs. eto minds which are apparently in Garnest in 
Ove, acute as tinually refer to the fact that their ‘devotion to “ individual liberty ” 
Were | ghould om Office, the War Office,- and should be able to convince themselyes that 
Guil, the Post aad other Government jt can De achieved by an unlimited exten 
trade, Admiralty, ts are already among the sion of bureaucracy. With their general 
tbe Depa’, of industrial producers and fact Capote of trying to fin a stable 
‘Moy F greates nat ever mentioning the fact basis for large scale production that will 
hip a eumers, W ery extension of State control obviate all friction between employers and 
-stry that this J so costly that it has become employed everyone must sympathise 
E , Bene iapessible to raise enough public But their book leaves us more inclined 
N Mea to cover our national expenditure. than ever to believe that the modern 
a r Ones there any doubt that a further ‘ industrial system is hopelessly topheavy 
ol ee of bureaucratic control would ard that either Capitalism must totter on 
phoi d still more tc the financial burdens of until it collapses of its own Weight in 
1 a A State, while it would no less certain y revolution, or else it must come to a no 
shats retard production and introduce ineffici- less certain end by the strangulation oF 
ee m ency and waste into highly organised private enterprise through Socialist 
by Ee dustries, Already the result of bureau- interference, 


cratic control has been to make several of 


the most important industries dependeng The Greeting tons i Joa H. Harris 
ltte | fueerbdies’ from the: taxpayers On July 29th, 1918, the Lords of the 
ond f Obviously such a process cannot comme Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
2 than PP pe itely, without producing a com- EAEE Report with reference to the 
1 they f plete collapse. 


claim of the British South Africa Com- 
of ali | 


: The root of the trouble lies in the pany that 70,000,000 acres of Southern 
social A alous assumption by Socialists, | Rhodesian land, included in the Com- 
: h in contradiction of all the known facts of  pany’s administrative area, should be 
ought f 


history, that it is possible to change legally acknowledged as a commercial 
human nature by education so far that dsset of its Shareholders, The land 
everyone will work for his neighbour’s referred to is 


unalienated ” land, that 
idence nefit as much as for his own. John is, sland occupied by natives ; and the 
on ot f Stuart Mill and hin disciples did un- claim was advanced primarily to the 
sa deubtedly carry too far the assumption exclusion of the British , Crown, and 
il E of a Podo econcmists that << enlight- secondly to that of any independent Euro- 
sone ed self-interest ” 
the p 


is the mainspring of pean settlers who ‘might be concerned. 
s uman activity; but at any rate it The claim was based on two concessions 


K proximately true of ninety-five granted by Lo Bengula, late king of the 
yait People out of ae hundred and it Matabele, and known as the Rudd- 
ui remaing true N , 


Boho? $ `o or and Mrs. Webb's Rhodes concession and the Lippert con- 
- U™ption that the ideal of social service cession, both of which had become the 
Kill keep a whole peop 


le working at them property of the Chartered Company, and 

ten “r Pressure could not be held’ by ee the aan turned largely on the validity 
rise j se Who had known his fellow beings on of thése concessions. Their Lordships 
a a terms, ut. then the State is decided against the claim. But their 
i 2 teal during effective powers for decision was not technically a judgment, 
i a ihe gro vith those Who do not respond and it left the way clear for a new move 
k e appeal to public Service. The Minis- by the Company, namely a claim for pam. : 
ge | Ntriva] icin 1g already in being, and its pensation in: respect of the cost 0 

i) 


Meng. -a7 100g stride towards the fulfil. “ acquisition, maintenance and develop- cS 

A ee the Ocialist State, Ite | ment” of the land and minerals ote 
Power pe es have -already got ample “ territory they have held for some twenty 
™ linai dCarcerate either in hospitals or years on the assumption of absolute 
ines, jy lums anyone whom its ownership. That claim is still sub 
Mig gy in Consultation with Mr. and and itis the uncertainty regarding hat 
sca : May declare to be. has elicited Mr. Harris’s bo 
OPS 5 ge Mentally o Briefly stated, Mr. Harri 
Mystery how, two intelligent the right of the Compan 
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compensation as that proposed—about 
£8,000,000—on two grounds. The first 
objection is that the territory in dispute 
was obtained by force, and to some extent 
by fraud. The Chartered Company's 
early dealings with the Matabele are 
known to have been questionable; here 
Mr. Harris presents them in such an ugly 
light as to appear merely piratical. His 
charges, however, are levelled not at the 
Company’s London directors, but at the 
men on the spot, particularly Sir Starr 
Jameson, whose’ secret agreement to 
invade Matabeleland—made while the 
British High Commissioner of South 
Africa was protesting his peaceful inten- 
tions to Lo Bengula—is incorporated in 
the volume. He is,-indeed careful to 
exonerate both the Directors: and the 
Government from any crime except that 
of allowing themselves to be hoodwinked. 
But the prime actors in the tragedy of the 
rebellion are denounced ruthlessly as 
agents provocateurs and worse, and the 
subsequent expropriation of the native 
lands and even of their cattle is considered 
‘by him to put the Company outside the 
-pale as regards claims for compensation, 
though he admits and even emphasizes 


the good /points in their later’ 


administration. 

The second objection to the claim is 
financial. When, âs must eventually 
happen, Rhodesia becomes a_ self- 
governing dominion, the amount of the 
claim, if substantiated, will be the 


The Buletin] — 


special appreciation, raises a point 


community where native, custo 


the Company, cannot be inte 
land belonging to his subje 
question is not so much whether 
legal or moral right to do it. — 
‘ninety per cent. of all those 


‘and it is imperative that failur 


amount of the public debt with y 
will start its new career-—g heay dich 
cap. But it is on the moral iste han 
than the financial one that My aeth 
expends his eloquence.” One muses 
ab once, that he has framed 4 es s 
cumstantial indictment. On then 
hand, his well-known ‘‘ anti-sly Othe f 
bias must be taken into account a | 
ing not his facts but the interpretati a 
i 


places upon them. To tak ate 
places up em. To take an illuste 


tion: he puts forward evidence of co ak R 
on the part of certain Company F 
which is hardly distinguishable fmm ™ 
practice of slavery, and comments thee | 
with appropriate warmth. But he ig 
nearly so severe on the missionaries 
accepted native lands from the Mr 
used them ostensibly as “‘ refuge are witt 
for the natives, and for a while e ae 
compulsory labour from them, and e ‘A 
rent. It is true that ultimately six 0 
missionaries set their faces. Squa 
exactions of any kind. But is it not: Keeni 
true ‘that the Company’s administrati} line w 
has grown. steadily more consid of the 
native welfare and. sentiment, since ee 
stormy days of its ‘‘ fire and swo irene 
founders? Méew 
The book, however, apart from me 
i d riumy 


importance. What is to be our po 
regard to the native land ques 
only in Rhodesia but in ever 


instincts survive? Lo Béngula’s 
cessions,’’ it should be said in ju 


otherwise than as a signing aw 


what he was.doing as whether 
other chief in his position hai 


land question has been at t 
“ little wars ” of the last h 


stand it, on the part either of na? 
or concession hunters, should | 


Turning Over New Leaves 
OUR REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS 


Records of the Great War. start with, Mr. Zane Qrey ake: 
ie wild places he describan nee Fanovi 
“Royal Mail” War Book. Being ‘an yee and otherwise, that are ta Warren 


officials | the : 5 E i hee AE ; 
. i Operations of cp. CHENG we EA ; ) D 
Om the Account of the, oe Stearn a Oe tells of eini ue (ids exactly original. Iu 
her oe o l By I y Leslie. Foas. live witi a reer ee who went out West to 
Leon 1914-1919. By H. W. Leslie. Forty AL 1 a rich old uncle, a ran ieee g 
> 18 m pages of illustrations (Heinemann, 10/6 pes Mountains; of how Gerba peat 
Gs t). :onspired to kidnap them with the -in oen 
A mae Me calc may be congratulated on having . ©! {aiming pees re intention 
pany written a straightforward and dignified ás possessions on his deathbed - me oid man’s 
Tea yell as a thrilling story of the work done by bad men’s plans Were sat at ares of how ths 
Xactel tho R.M.S.P. during the war. Fn the early the exertions of two meu of the oniy Dy 
d even days of the struggle the Company supplied Pe a hunter and the other a T e wild, the 
ly th six of the ships forming tho Tenth Cruiser Wo fought the girls’ -attle for she cowboy, 
y Ws 7 7 E eee A TE IEE pa attle for them. Yet 
fa Squadron, detailed to blockade Germany by le sbory is fresk and- so, curidus| cman 
agani O- keeping watch and ward over a large stretch “"e_the characters. And ‘the de as y enough, 
otasi ofthe North Sea; other vessels of the same Wild life are fascinating, a ee ape OF 


fal 4 be ee to be na in oe of ne theatres 
rate oi Spaa perations. the Asturias 3 : i 
oak P a aap torpedoed by the Gare Wee Pe ne Kate Horn 
k elonged to this fleet. The toll of shi nd The EB OP Lassa eee 
word iis raced first by the Kön o abore o TE th a e x p ook seem a little behind 
Méewe, and Iz y the submarine ace peace! year’s 
aieptionally Leavy. bee y ubmarines, was scare. Still people who like sen eine 
i a | triumphs achieved, and most aaa great gaudy may stiil enjoy it. Certainly the 
fv accomplished. No beiter tribute could Have ontore dro vilo enough. Especially th 
liegi E O or tribute could Have’ central horror, the attempt by ae tt È È 
E hant Ne the officers and crews of woman to corrupt her inno bee 
n, 1p oy aes Indeed so vile is this that we and oa enter. 
ie : I s this that we find 
subje | Parisin Shadow. By Lee Holt (T . difficulty in swallowing it at all "has wont 
5 a | Head, 8/6 niet). see Holt (The Bodley keep flats of the sort described in this HES 
qn Tho Diary of ar a wang ee . We are*“aware, but that “ high- 
biog ttf lived in nas aa Hee who has : woman should summon hen dna eae 
Be aeeti with hor people aha pio (Okay, Mere slie is Deine well looked ate 
aed S the year 1916 yee. The pe er ~ ancestral home,” to join i 
Sh) Wrst Mel Eston Angna Waa asian) mame’ Bal Mo aay Hh ado 
“fae War. In -those ; pees ere unusual. all as a young man says in this 
yma | Reutral op: ays Mr. Holt was a book: “Th : 7 ee 
Eain aE eT oie Si ; here are many such places in 
on tf cami’ Zecord describing pane pealii Rondon. in the most fashionable quarters, 
aSU Stet. qi MPTess of his feelings toe waere deeds of darkness are committed every 
nat} o tery laro S Paris wotld zee ings to some day.” To which a young girl replies: “The _ 
poh À reck S6, or very import T perhaps not earth is full- of darkness and cruel habita- ` 
00 uf omer oned. But e kn ant, as importance tions.” So we suppose we should be surprised 
Si tomperam a and his eal ae aoe fee ee es ' 
a ing ental : Cital, given with a 5 
ye Mtimate a Quietness of diction” 
= s Ct. : A 
ni eS d revealing touches, O™ has Double “Ute: ay oan Richards (Grant 
vale : 5 net). Re? a 
dort ee ~ There was a second-rate, or more probabl 
ti -E lction. ` à third-rate, novelist, who madas decan 
(tan of th living and had married a decent wife. One 
: ER ai ne Forest. Be ihe day he took his wife to Newmarket in search _ - 
iad Te story of toughton ¢ 16 ‘ rey of local colour, and that is where the trouble. 
R the the Whi net). -and the fortune begins. For the wife became 


White Ņ ountains i z > 

miè Com Ing in adve S 1S, one excited about gambling, and, after losing, ^ 

wy the a paest E stories. it suddenly finds that she has won a Be a 

o (uuroys @CCtives healthy < world, to ridiculously large that sho dare noé tell her 

deme 40.8 Stories of tha yt tulblcoded, husband. She therefore continues to ean ble 

Meslihem ss 2 stor e Wild West, bué on the turf, buys a_race-horse under an 
18 consid ae be ch genuinely sesumed namé goes to Monte Carlo and has 
ey More rare, To about as hectic a year of it as a thoroughly 


EN 


Sy 3 CC-0. In‘Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
. air A 2 i d ape BAe ot) 


Mey SP ae 


x 


ee ee FAE PE 


. one has when reading an educat 
He will-at least never let one down with that 
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decent woman could imagine possible. Finally 
after she has won several races fate puts an 
end to her progress, and with shame and 
contrition she at last brings herself to confess 
to her husband that she has made consider- 
ably more than thirty thousand pounds 
behind his back. he story is as exciting as 
one would expect and full of tips on gambling 
for the uninitiated. But husbands would 
be wiser to keep this amusing book from the 
knowledge of their wives. 


Jenny. By Sigrid Undset (Gyldendal, 7/6 
net). 

Jenny’? is another of that admirable 
series of modern Scandinavian novels that 
Messrs. Gyldendal are carning our thanks for 
producing in such excellent translations. It 
is not of course another Growth of the Soil, 
but novels of the excellence of that book uf 
Knut Hamsun’s ate not to be looked for every 
publishing season.: Still “Jenny,” which 
introduces us to the artists and Bohemians uf 
Scandinavia is an interesting study, especi- 
ally in the first half of the hook. There we 


meet with a young group of Scandinavians in , 


Rome,and the characters and their setting 
are convincing and natural. Afterwards, 
somehow, the plot seems to become too tangled 
and too portentous, and the final tragedy we 
confess does not convince us. Still the book 
is good reading, and as a study of modèrn 
artists (not very modern perhaps) in Rome it 
is certainly interesting. ` 


The Twilight of. the Souls. By Louis 
Coupetous (Heinemann, 7/6 net). Dr. 
Adriaan. By Louis Couperus (Heine- 
mann, 7/6 net). 

Mr. Louis Couperus is a man with a Euro- 
pean reputation, and, as those who have 
already read the two earlier volumes in what 
he calls The Book of Small Souls are aware, he 
does not exactly write the kind of book that, 
as reviewers say, will “ help to while away a 
jcurney pleasantly.” He’ is grey. He “is, 
doubtless, depressing. But he is also un- 
doubtedly a writer capable of producing 
beauty. Tho theme of these four books is 2 
family theme. The interest is in the relation- 
ships of the various members of this family, 
young and old, imaginative and unimagina- 
tive, to one another. The books, like’ tho 
characters they describe are extremely sensi- 
tive, perceptive, almost neurotic, They: are 
not happy, still less are they robustly healthy. 
The blood of the family, one feels, is running 
thin, becoming, too refined for human cont 
tacts. Insanity is always a threat and some- 
times more than a threat. But the books are 
beautifully written, and the translation of 
Mr. Alexander Teixeira de Mattos is in itself. 
a pleasure to read. ek : 


Linda Condon. By Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Heinemann, 7/6 net)., 
‘Mr. Hergesheimer is one of the few 
American novelists one can, with the best will 
in the world, read with tite resting of security 


. CGO. In 


European. 


bump into the ridiculously pathetic, 
ridiculously bombastic, that one fear 


not comparable with The Three Black Pe i ’ H) 


of What Maisie Knew in its analysis One Inde 
young and entirely innocent girl’s Upbringin® 
in surroundings that are neither innoce Bin 
even pleasant. The accessories to the sto 

the «different social: atmospheres throug) 
which the heroine passes, the characterg 8 ae 
influences are well realised; it is she herg it 
who never takes on life entirely. Qne = 
her, as it were, as a very clever sketch indeed. 
one feels one would recognise her if one mot 
ker rather than that one has met her in Mr 
Hergesheimer’s book. % 


examin 
nt Nor ~ 


Books on Spiritualism, 


The Foundations of Spiritualism. By W. 
Whately Smith (Kegan Paul, oie net), 

A very sound little treatise by the author 
of “The Mechanism of Survival.” The 
present position of Spiritualism reminds 
him—as regards the actual evidence—of that 
of astronomical science before Copernicus, 
“The more closely thé apparent motions 
(of the sun, moon, etc.) were obseryed,’ the 
more complex was the system of excentrics, 
etc., required to explain them. . . . In 
a somewhat similar manner we are being 


progress 
+ and disc 
f entirely 1 


forced -into admitting more and «more 
complicated concatenations of ‘Telepathy, 
Subliminal mental activity, Secondary 


Personality, and the like in order to evade 
the spiritistic explanation of certain psychical 
phenomena.” In rejecting a good deal of. 
spiritistic “ evidence,” the superstructure of 
the fabric, the author inclines to the view 
that whilst wholly. accepting the fact of 
Survival, the. gathering of evidence should be 
left to the experts. ce 


The. Verdict —2 : A Study of the probable 
crigin .of ‘certain psychic: phenomena, 
together with a Record of very striking ; 
personal experiences. By Tertium Qui 
(Kegan Paul, 6/- net). : i 

The author divides his book into two pana E 

The first discusses the relationship of ra 

Telepathic. , Theory to Spiritualism, a2% 

assumption 
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Remarkable [| 
Mproveme 
nts. 
ueg, " å SE pny “Tea eee 5 
lt ig | TEN Pelman Course, aN of which are Forgetfulness : ETSA 7 
mes iy vow announced, is a great improvement on its Mind Wandering | Timidity 7 
A redecessor. ie Fa 7 | Lae Will 
‘ s ara ; i ndecisi 5 of Syste 
one Mia Truth, which has made a thorough Dult A | Lack of Dlan, 
fa nation of the new Course, is of the opinion Shyness Indefiniteness ; 
4 amie si n AP f ri 
ue am it represents an advance of quite 100 per cent, i handicap so many EA i 
i er Course. 1em from getti : $ o-day and pre : 
te on the form And, at pe one on P vent i 
B i For one thing, the New Course contains the accu- valuable qablities pe Pelmanism develops such j 
self mulated experience gained from training the minds i Goneantene as ;— | 
zee bof over halt a million oo and yona of every type, E E ts í —Forcefulness i 
ed: © age, position, and occupation. uring the past few —Obseryati | —Self-Confidence ; 
ra Ss members of,every known profession, occupation, —Initiatj om | —Driving Power 
Mr, F and business in the world have passed through the —Will Pow, | —Self-Control _ 
` f hands of the Pelman tutors, and the unique experience Decline | —Tact 
C pus gained is Eby placed ay ts service of every- aextien | Reliability 
fne who enrols for the new Course. y —Resourcefuln | —Salesmanshi 
: e i i 
i Modern Psychology. Organising Power | arog Directed 
4 : —Directi ili n 
, ff -Secondly, during the last year or so immense that are j a Ability | —A Reliable Memory 
W. ¢ © progress has been made in the science of Psychology Wishes t sneispensable to every man or woman wh 
ior cand o Have been made nionl reveal in an Sues $0. make: good Ain any sphere, ai 
entirely new light the nature of the influences whi Ch P 
he P govern the functions of the mind. For e Amongst th r ERRE 
nasi Pit is now known that our consciousness i but ies, p ose who, after full investi ati h 
at | 1 usness is but a part strongly recommended the Pel Seba ate 
us Oe nmel 1e Deep down is the life which we men as :— © tetman Course are such 
oe | conscious or unconscious, and its ir 3 Sir A i 
ms f aeae OS d i umense Sir Arthur Quiller-Co i ; 
is Bia as to the seas ace It is as important Sir Harry Johnston ge: as pi poo ae 
COMETH new Course ia tonal student of psychology. Sir John Foster Fraser vena eae eas 
th ae C embodies the latest and most i Sir Wm. R e E. V. Lucas 
[portant discoveries in the science nf oS rials Se m. Robertson Nicoll Sir Theod a! 
ng Pfand deals, amongs € science of Psychology, Gen. Sir O’MooreC h 5 ore Cook 
i AnP gst other tters PAT SY, ry reagh, V.C. Sir Frederick B id 
ré ialis Rentes £ matters, with Psycho- The Rt. Hon J.M.Rob : ridge 
iy ion vee Repression and Expression, and { T so Jvobertson Maj.-Gen. Sir F.Mautice 
ny ition of training the Sub-conscious, _ ae TLC sie eee re Max Pemberton 
ae > ae ers. But the most conclusi sti | 
Moderate f all i Pao tesiog | 
B The New Pel ee have bee omg eS of men and women who 
of hich elman Course consists Re Ken the Pelman Course, and p 
of g pick are fully described in “ Min or tw ewe lessons} Pelmanism have doubled their attics oie of 
e copy of which wi ‘And and Memory,”  broadested i : ; De RES AS 
OW ch will be s aye ory, ed and enriched th 
tye sent grati : j eir minds, hay 
of y reader who writes £ s and post free to promotion to higher positi 3 e won 
i salle 4 positions, and have in m 
bo ees are very moder SLOL calls for ït to-day. The trebled uadrupled A Pny Case "i 
bstalments. 0° ate, and can, if desi Th t » quadrupled, and even quintupled their v, 
| ts, Ist th , sired, be paid in incomes. Lett, f a ; 
in the opin} ie e benefits are s nee ers from many of these Pelmanists 
Fiessong © ton of many, a si so great that, describing the benefits they bav i $ 
lo n F 1S Worth the full fe eae of the twelve found in’the pages of “ Mind aad eae pas a 
D ing DUS:D., writes a busi ; of which is yours on application to-day, free of pee 
PA extent of £1 000 iness man, “ I benefit to oyo whatever your business, or occupation 
id hoast, but a tue fh least this year. That is not a ( AE 
iE, usiness fact 1) A copy of “ Mind and ” diti 
S. or ee l go abroad, as i snd I can prove containing a full description of the: Mew aie 
a |, haveago Out of sorts, down in the rections CA Renta y 
H MY kit oa dose OF Leggo e mouth, etc., ı (2) A Reprint of the latest Report issued by “ Truth” 
st it-bag nV. Lesson V. on the work of th He hee 
d Polman my foreign travels.” -Is always in 7 (3) A form s titli e Pelman Institute. i 
B fa adm is being ae els. a a aN ing you to enrol for the full Course 
PR. Dire en of evar, ocd Successfull FAIRIES AT Doe 7 5 
Es -Direct every class y to-day b Write for the abov 
a à a ea 
a Gre se accel? gage tae tes peter il 
il he, Octors, S ie k ais and Generals, , Street, London, W.C 1 (or call at the Insti 
of the SSientific mip s°PKeepers and Clerks b fou willteceive thes a a ee 
J e mind-traini ne ETES, y return you will receive the L - informatii 
5 ‘CW Pe Value. . ming given by this concerning the famous system wean re es so E 
n Ost Needed u Course devel 7 for others, and the benefits of ‘which are tons nose 
A Pation. ba Success ius those quali- able by. JOR a) Ter 5 
0. of business. or; PRCT conceivable Oversea Addresses :—505, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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make more than usually interesting reading. 
The book is dedicated to Sir Oliver Lodge, 
whose attitude towards Spiritualism his own 
resembles, 


The Fellowship of the Picture. An Auto- 
matic Script, Taken down by Nancy 
Doarmer. With: an Introduction by 
Perey Dearmer (Nisbet, oh net). > 

This little book purports to have been dic- 
-tated to Mrs. Dearmer, through the medium 
of automatic writing, by the spirit of a friend 

who was killed in France. Fellowship as i 

principle of life is its theme, and it seeks to 

reconcile that principle with, Divine Purpose, 
and to suggest how the individual can give 
practical effect to it. The style is homely, 
and the thoughts are expressed in remark- 
ably simple and.clear terms that are,'at the 
same time, different in essence from what one 
ordinarily reads on this subject. The book. 
is an interesting addition to the literature of 
psychics both in its content and in respect of 
he self-evident bona fides of its distinguished 
sponsors. 


Startling Revelations from the Heaven Worlds. 
Edited by John Lobb, F.R.G.S. (L. N. 
Fowler, 6/- net). ENTS A 

Mr. ‘Lobb is known ,as. the author of 

“ Talks with the Dead ”. and “The Busy 

Life Beyond Death,’ and has some reputation 

-as a student of’ spiritualistic philosophy and 

phenomena. We must frankly admit, how- 

ever, that the revelations in his-latest book 
are less startling than his esoteric manner of 
presenting them. For this reason it will not 
prove easy reading for the uninitiate. There 
aro parts, however, such as that dealing with 
the chemical theory of -materialisations, 
which are well worth’ reading, and the 
thought and reasoning of the author are 
throughout maintained on the higher plane. 
ft 


Miscellaneous. 
Studies in Jewi:h Natiovalism. By Leon 
Simon. With an Introduction by A. E. 
= Zimmern (Longmans, 6/- net): 
- A -thoughtful exaniination, by one of the 
younger protagonists of the Zionist Move- — 
ment; of the different phases of. Jewish. 
nationalism. Religion is the most important 
of these phases, and Mr. Simon shows how 
-~ the “tribal deity’ of the ancient Jews 
. became, by evolution, a universal déity, while 
at the same time retaining for the Jews . 
themselves an intensely national character. 
Arguing from the Jewish standpoint, he com: 
pares the Jewish religion with the Christian, 
maintaining that the latter was imposed on 
ations from without, while the former, ao 
far as Jews were concerned, sprang from the 
‘soil. The relationship between Hebraism_ 
anl Hellenism, the real meaning of the.: 
« Jewish Problem,” and he erent aspects — 
of Jewish colonisation in Palestine are 
touched on with knowledge and imagipation. 
_ Mr.. Simon follows the teaching of Achad- 
ha-Am in regarding Pole ine mainly as a 
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A Day Continuation School at Work. ; 
by Twelvo Contributors. Editeq 
J. Wray, M.A., and R. W. Fer, 
B.Sc, A.R.C.S. With Illusie 
_ (Longmans, 8/6 net). rat 
The Part-time Continuation School ; 
of its Problems 


in its infaney, and many 
yet unsolved. What is the best kij 
teacher for these schools, and how ca = 
she be secured? Should e ban 


“ vocational ’? or a more liber ‘ve 
How are pupils to be intereste seh 
mentary schooling which takes ipes 
would otherwise be given to en Dasly 


book by. 
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Essays in Moderation. By Arthur Hiya 
(Swarthmore Press, 5/- net), ie 


Mr. Herald’s essays embody a ‘plea 
commonsense Christianity in. I 
relationships. He begins by defini 
“ Moderation.” The term does not inyo 
tepidness or timidity; it stands rather fo 
a proper ‘“‘sense of proportion’? in the 
regulation of things material and spiritu 
The present “ distinction between the sacr 
and the secular is false ’’; in a well order 
and happy life the two sides cannot 
separate. Later on, Mr. Herald assu 
the réle of a 20th century Sir Thomas 
and sketches for us a Utopia. - His 
frankly traverses a good many ‘ demo 
fetishes, but it is none the worse fo: 
Certainly it is: about time we realise 
democracy as a political system wasn 
man, not man ‘for democracy. - 


The 


Reprint... ‘ 


Story ‘of Newfoundland. ~ 
Birkenhead (Horace Marshall, 9. 


A new and enlarged edition of 
“The Story of the Empire ’? series 
ally issued more than twenty years: 
principal addition being a chapt 
-foundland’s part in the Wa 
colony > is not specially in th 


mary of its political and industria: i 
always good reading, and will be oP 
if the proposal to federate 
with the Dominion’ o 
the near future. — 
colony Was, ma iC 
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Your daily paper gives you facts—perhaps, but what weekly tev 
do you read ? | 5 : 


Are you keeping in touch with what is going on in the world to- “dayy | 


The world is in the melting pot—you have been told this so often ad 
you are beginning to doubt it—-but it is true. History is being f 
made every week, Government, Literature, Art, are all w 
re-made. seue has a new discovery every month, 


If you mean to. understand this modern world that i is now making yo 
cannot do without 


Everyinan 
It is an INDEPENDENT REVIEW which eons you in touch with af 


the vital matters of the, hour at home and abroad. 


Compare it with the best sixpenny weeklies and then remember thet lJ 
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jp YOU WERE ILL 


or met with a serious 


ACCIDENT? 


S prising that the average man whilst 
í 12 is Sut] taking every precaution to protect 
| wisely e EAN of risk of loss from Fire, 

himself ea Pa neglects to insure himself in 
f puerai Wid sver-presént tisk of serious Ill- 
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4 : t and Disease. 
ý ness; Accident 4 
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1 d to-day for fullparticulars of a series of attractive 

H ae issued by the “ British Dominions” at mod- 

wh pon rates, providing for liberal benefitsin the event of 
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4 H fata ‘ à 

M disease and illness. Please ask for “ Accident, Sickness 


and Disease Insurance’ Prospectus, 
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Central for business or pleasure, 
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This YAKUTI or life-giving nectar has been Prepared fron 
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It is needless to expatiate upon the magica) qualities of this inval- 
uable medicine. It is recommended also to those persons who 
desire to tone up the nervous system, to strengthen the body, 
tefresh the memory, and to guard against debility. It works 
like a charm, and the effect is lasting. It replaces lost power and 
Tejuvenates the emaciated, and it is enough to say that musk 
is not that which a perfumer admires, it is that which diffuass 
fragrance of its own accord, 


Price per tin, containing 40 pills, Rupees Ten only. eas 
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The New Pelman Course 


| A REMARKA BLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


ee 


Pls Nae 
: The New, Pelm ars of which are 
now announced, is a remarkable achievement i 


| ; Indeed, in the opinion of 


100 per cent 
on the former Pelman Course, which did 
x : such valuable work during the War. 
Whi The New Course is the result of the unique ex- 
i% perience that has been gained in training the minds 
The A BIRD IN THE HAND. of over 500,000 men and women of every age, type 
53, ; tin of FLUXITĘ is worth a Plumber occupation, and position, ; 
i evie, at F urther, embodies the results of the latest dis- 
ea We id his mate. es Į =A coveries in the science of Psychology—discoveries 
| q ] be | - D | which illuminate to a remarkable degree th 

sea F | i | xX BAR he | of those influences ie at an 


and impulses (beneficial and 


nables you to do every soldering job yourself in | otherwise) which govern so many of our actions in 
F enables 


(WALL fess time than it{takes to remember where you can | life—and deals 
fess 3 


i e 1 l 2 s S, amongst other matters, with Psycho- 
| find a Plumber. Tr Ving pipes, damaged Kitchen Analysis, Repression and Expression, and the is 
WALI i "9 sils tools, canne mended and made as good as | question of training the Sub-conscious, ee 
f and a ai the twinkle of an eye and at next-to-nothing | ~ The New Pelman Course develops just those 
et. : | qualities most needed for success in every conceiy. 
. ‘We Mechanics will have FLUXITE because it | -able career, occupation, business, or pursuit, 
ELLERS, E T |. Dy ES | By means of this system you can quickly and 
a SIM [2 D i ir E > | Permanently eliminate all such weaknesses and - 
An Norway ane A Aa | tailings asi 
ce, Spas ») HS ib WT (< | —FORGETFULNESS —Tnaprry À 
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FLUXITE in tins, price 8d., 1/4 & 2/8. |} them from getting on. 


And, at the same time, Pelmanism develops such 
valuable qualities as :— 


6d A BUY A TIN TO-DAY. : 
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| 
{ 
i | —CONCENTRATION —FORCEFULNESS 
5 PERCEPTION , —SELF-CONFIDENCE 
$ | —OBSERVATION —DRIVING-POWER 
q —INITIATIVE —SELF-CONTROL 
4 | —Wry-Powrr —Tactr 
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i —IDEATION | —SALESMANSHIP 
i | —RESOURCEFULNESS —RIGHTLY DIRECTED 
are || | —ORGANISING POWER ENERGY AND 
ewi) ; —DIRECTIVE ABILITY —A RELIABLE MEMORY 


that are indispensable to every man or woman who 
wishes to “maké good” in any sphere of life or ; 
activity. : 7 X 
Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 58, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and by 
return you will receive, gratis and post free, 
j (1) A copy of “ Mind and Memory,” 46th Edition 


containing a full description of the New (1920) 
Pelman Course, i 


}. j f? tha latest Re issued by 
FREE ae t at a the work’ ok the corel: 
Institute, 


'(3) A form entitling you to enrol for the Tuil 
Course on reduced terms, rae re 
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XITEs | 2 fain system which is doing so much for others and 
mall SOLDERING SET the benefits of which are now obtainable by you. 
8 Metal han eae’ Soldering Tron Overseas Addresses :—505, Fi th Avenue, New 
an York City, U.S.A.: Temple Building, T 
Canada ; 396, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Nata! Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa. 
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acquisition of great strength. Mr. Saldo will ad 
and will enclose a copy of “ MAXALDING.” 


If inquirers from abroad will send full details, Mr. Saldo will be 
able to give a definite 


Address your letler to: 


ng to Adyertisers lease m: 


HE illustration is from 
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CA a photograph of Mr. Becton 
| a MAXALDING pupil, showing how constipation is 
| cured by control of the abdominal 
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Grastheniai n a period of one 
Most men and women of an 
ever know of a certainty that medic 
Health; sometimes they 

matters worse in the end. T 
themselves. Why? Becaus 
it seems so much easier to by 
for this was the Jack.of a 


In MAXALDING you have the alternative. 


MAXALDING mar 
more LIFE and more JOY in Life. 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM—(Mind moves ihe Mass)_ 


y education and experience what- 


t ines or drugs cannot bring 
bring relief, a time, making ` 
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uy drugs. In the past the only excuse 
n alternative. 7 
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Lonxpon, October Sth, 1920. 
per After prolonged negoti- 
ations between the 
miners, coalowners, and 
the. Government, ib 
seems fairly certain that a solution of the 
coal. dispute has at last been reached, 
So long as the miners persisted in their 
claim to dictate to the Government how 
it was to dispose of the excess profits ot 


Dispute. 


the coal industry which it had ear-marked~ 


for redemption of the floating debt, the 
Government rightly refused to offer any 
compromise on the price of domestic coal 
to the consumer. The disposal of the 
surplus profits of the coal industry is 
naturally part of the financial programme 
which the Government has to formulate 
in its annual Budget, and the House of 
Commons alone has any right to decide 
how a substantial part of the revenue is 
to be spent. 
expiry of the minérs’ strike notices 
approached, the miners executive gradu- 
ally withdrew from their uncompromising 
demand to dictate the price of domestic 
coal: At the last moment, they 


abandoned it altogether, but insisted that — 


their demand for an immediate inerease 
of two shillings a day in wages should be 
granted forthwith. Again the Govern- 
ment refused to submit to dictation, and 
the miners agreed to suspend the strike 
notices for one week to allow of furthe 
negotiation. Ultimately a- basis — 
agreement with the coalowners 
reached, and the miners agreed | 

second ballot to decide wh 


| REVIEW oF RE 


As the date fixed for the 


r 
of 1 


provide for an increase m 4 
sliding scale which will give an imam 
advance of a shilling a day if the 
of coal is maintained ab the rate 
million tons a year, with an extre 
for an output of 244 million tons, 
increase of Zs: for an output of 24 
tons, which was the actual 
first quarter of this 
ee refused to ta be 

of definitely accepting these 
agreed to submit them to a ballot. 
impossible as yet te predict the ret 
the ballot, and there eady 
opposition in some of the principi 
fields to accepting th 
sliding scale which would iI 
of wages upon the output. 


has already made 
railwaymen in pa 


clusion that the niinera, like any other 
hody of men in similar circumstances, are 

_ working less actively now that they are 
puid larger wages for doing less work. 
The diminution in the output of coal is so 
serious in its effects both upon the price 
of coal and upon the profits which might 
otherwise accrue to the Treasury, that the 
ars public are naturally inclined to support 
; the coalowners’ proposals which afford a 
guarantee that output will not decline 

still further, while they offer a real induce- 

ment to increase output up to the level 

which was maintained a year ago. If 
; the coal strike can be averted, there is 


y ; 

y rcason to hope that the present trade 
oe depression, which is largely due to the 
A uneertainty caused by industrial unrest 


i and by under production on the part of 
labour as well as capital, may be counter- 
acted, Ifthe strike should take place, it 
could only produce an immediate further 
rise in the cost of living, and add greatly 
to the unemployment which is already 
extending at an alarming rate. 


` Thé cost of living is 
Are Prices still rising, although 
Going to Fall? the downward move- 

; ment in © wholesale 


prices continues without interruption. 
The index figures prepared. by the 
“Times ‘Trade Supplement ’’ show a 


downw 
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many necessaries of life. 
In America, the break in ges ee 
“av to be felt more swiftly- ne For 
Mok . Works decided during the month 
ee d a all their prices to the pre- 
i : lea and their example has been 
a in the case of cotton goods. by, 
the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, and the 
two largest mail order houses m America, 
the Sears Rcebuck and the Montgomery 
Ward Companies in Chicago. There is 
every indication that what 1s happening 
in America will also happen here before 
long. But the long-expected break in 
prices is unfortunately not altogether a 
healthy sign at the present time. Prices 
had been’ forced, up so‘high that several 
of the principal industries btmagyto find 
that they could not dispose of whttgbhey 
were producing, and as the effect 
demand on the part of the public 
dwindled to nearly vanishing point, 
they were obliged to work short time, and 
in some casts to ‘cease production — 
altogether. . The markets have become, 
glutted with goods which cannot be sold 
at the prices which. were paid for them 
earlier in the year, and’ the’ distributing 
houses, after holding on as long as they.: 
could in the hope that the public would: 
begin to buy again, are now finding them- 
selves obliged to reduce prices drastically, 
and realise whatever they can on t 


peen charged for 


past purchases. ` 


i 
t 


In the boot 
in, the textil 
Slump. especially, -the 

: ` already a ve 
Oldham. cist: 


160 ‘spinning mi 
altogether „and in 
‘Widespread unemployment 
coming winter i g acu 


retail prices continue to rise, in addition 
to the recent Inerenses in “the cosh H 
tr avelling and other serviees, the Govern. 
Tent’s scheme of unemployment insur 
ance, which becomes operative in 
November, will prove inadequate. The 
most disquieting feature of the present 
slump in trade is the fact that it should 
never have arisen, for the world’s marketa 
are still hopelessly under supplied, Over 
production which is the usual cause af 
such periods of depression ax we are now 
experiencing, is a very different proble 
from the present condition. Industr 
have found it impossible to sell all that 
they produce, not because they have pro- 
duced more than the public requires, but 


BE Sarl “atid “profits have both 
combined to force prices to such a height 
ssaries of life nave been con- 
verted into luxuries which searcely any- 
can afford. If prices.can be brought 
there will be no fear of over pro- 
ion for several years to come. 


Parliament will haye 
reassembled betore this 
issue of the Review is 
published, and the indi- 
cations are that the Government will have 
a comparatively easy session. Tis main 
business will be the further progress of 
the Government of Ireland Bill, which 
the Government fully intends to put into 
operation although no. oue in Ireland 
wishes it to become operative. Sir 
Edward Carson's followers, however, have 
agreed to support if, as it gives them 
complete local self-government over the 
four counties of East Ulster in which they 


{The Autumn 
Session. 


“~ have a majority and also the two counties 


of Tyrone and Fermanagh in which there 
is a Catholic and Nationalist majority. 
It is generally believed in Treland that the 
recent campaign of violence against the 
Nationalists in Lisburn and Belfast. and 
elsewhere was part of a deliberate plan to 
drive the whole Nationalist rainorty out 
of East. Ulster. The reign of terror that 
has now existed in Belfast and its neigh- 


bourhood for several months is undoubt- - 


édly producing that effect, but one of the 
results of the large emigration from Bel- 


fash and the counties of Down and 

_ Antrim, has been to increase considerably 
‘the Nationalist majority in the bordering 
counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh. If 
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the Government's Bil is put Inte opar- 
ation itis extreniely probable that ib will 
mest with a determined resistance in 
these two esminties, Oita oi the arti 
figal provinee which the  Gorernmant 
will have thus created in East Ulster the 
remainder of Irel í 
the Till om f 
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Events in Ireland have 
“ Reprisals” teen happ x with 
in Ireland, appalling vapidity dur- 
ing the month, and s 
reign of terror has been created in almost 
every county by the indiscriminate raid- 
ing and destruetion carried out by the 
armed forces af the Government, whieh 
have been pursving a polic of reprisals 


wherever a soldier ar policeman has been 
murdered. The sack of Balbriggan was 


the first and roost alarming incident in a 
campaiga of reprisals which bas been 
carried Gut so deliberately that it is 
impossible to doubt that General 
Macready at least connives at it ii be dees 


not actually give it his approval. His 


extraordinarily indiserect interview with 


a correspondent of the Press Association- - 


of America, the text of which was actually 


submitted to him and anpere es 
y contimms tè 


before it was published. ful 
view that is held by tnose who f 


| Eege 
‘touch with Dublin Castle, that he bas 


been urging the Government to adopt a 
deliberate policy of 


$ 


reprisals whenever ao 


Me LS 
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soldier or policoman is murdered, and that 
sme the Government refuses to act upon 
his recommendations, he is giving at least 
his tacit approval to the reprisals which 
Have been curried out locally by military 
and © Black and Tan’ camps under his 
command, Sir Hamar Greenwood has 
publicly denied that the Government in 
any way condones such reprisals, but the 
fact that at Balbriggan, at Mallow, at 
Tubbercurry, and other places, the 
reptisals have been carried out by soldiers 
or Black and Tans who have arrived in 
motor lorries, amply supplied with 
ammunition and petrol, shows conclu- 
sively that senior officers must’ have 
authorised such atrocities, In each of 
these cases the town which was destroyed 
had no responsibility for the murder that 
was committed there, but the Govern- 
ment’s armed forces deliberately set fire 
to the towns, regardless of whether the 
sufferers were innocent. or guilty. The 
responsibility for these reprisals rests o 
clearly upon the officers who allowed the 


- moter lorries to leave camp if they did not 


actually take part in the destruction of 
the towns themselves, that a public 
inquiry ought to be held once when 
Parliament has reassembled, to investi- 
gate the nature of the reprisals and the 
conduct of those who permitted them. 


Such a public inquiry 


The Need for should also make a 
an Inquiry. searching investigation 

: into. the causes of the 
murders which were committed. Ne 
official.explanation of any kind has been 
put forward in regard to Balbriggan, and 
it is urgent if the character of the Irish 
administration is to be cleared, that a 
definite contradiction of the Irish version 
of the incident should be established. 
That version declares that Inspector 
Burke and the Black and Tan party who 
were with him whem he was shot had 


-entered a public-house at Balbriggan 


under the influence of drink, and ‘com- 
mandeered all the drink they wanted in 
the public-house. The owner is then said 
to have sent for police assistance to the 
local R.I.C., who arrived, and on dis- 


_covering that they were being asked to 


eviet disorderly members of the Con- 
stabulary, refused to take action, and 
withdrew. The Trish Volunteer Police 
E ik 
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‘pected of sympathy with Sinn Fein. 


ware. then summoned, and attempted 
spo , party of Black and 
to eject the party tabla: tae 
Tans, and in the P nAg e : n 
ensued, shots were — ares Oe ae i 
sides, and Inspector Burke was killed. 
We record this version of a story y hich 
the Government has refused to explain 
without committing ourselves to accept- 
ing its accuracy. What is really import- 
ant is that similar circumstantial stories 
are given by the Irish newspapers in 
almost every instance where the Black 
and Tan police have been attacked, 
We are fully convinced that their con- 
duct throughcut the country has been 
extremely provocative even in the most 
peaceful districts, whereas no detinite 
duties. whatever” seenr~tohave been 
assigned to them. Over 8,000 of them, 
apart from the special auxiliary forces 
which consist entirely of ex-officers, have > 
been enlisted, and they now considerably 
outnumber the old highly disciplined 
force of the R.I.C. The special Auxiliary 
Division of ex-officers who. rank as cadets 
but serve as ordinary constables, are paid 
£1 a day, and reeruiting for this force is 
still in progress. 


We. cannot but agree 
Withdraw the with the strong demand 
BlackandTans by Gen. Sir Frederick 

Maurice + that both 
forces of Black and Tans should be 
nnmediately withdrawn from Ireland and 
disbanded, Their influence has already 
embittered and demoralised the old. 
R.I.C., who are now reported from all 
parts of the country to be responsible for | 
acts of provocation which inflame and 
intensify unrest where it has , hitherto 
been harmless. But the most serious 
aspect of this whole business of provoca- - 
tion and reprisals by the armed forces in | 
Treland is the utter demoralisation of the’ 
army of occupation. ‘It is an amazing 
state of affairs when discipline is so hope- 
lessly relaxed that lorries full of troops 
go out night after night to‘loot and burn 
down peaceful villages, while detach- 
ments of soldiers and constabulary ars 
sent round from house to house breaking 
in. doors and windows, and shooting 
civilians in their beds if they are sus- . 


Lists of teputed Sinn Feiners have actu- 
ally been drawn up, and are to our certain 


knowle lge i in the possess ion of offic 
every district who may at anv time be 
ordered to secure their arrest or ASHOSSIT 
ation if arrest is ditfienlt, We have’ no 
hesitation in saying that the present 
military administration of Ireland is 
simply debauching the army of occupa 
tion. It is becoming more more 
accustomed te the ruthless 


in 


civilian life and the destruction a 
property. Sooner or later, it is fully 
possible that the Government may Sen 


to employ it to assist the civilian poli in 
this country in the event of a general 
strike, and the callousness that this army 
boys has learned in Ireland would 
ibly provoke indescribably p: 
ate rese noe. on the part of Labour if it 
were employed, either fer strike-bre: 
or to prevent public ean 


The worst aspect of 
T anarchy which is 
rapidly increasing 
Houei Treland is 
the utter confusion of authority at 
Dub le. Responsibility is eyaded 
in ever sis by transferring the blame 
from one department to another, whi e 
any attempt to remedy the existing con- 
is a ed by the lack of 
This chaos completely 
efforts of the Dublin Peace 
, Which was held nearly six 
see ago. The Conference was organ- 
ised by Captain Henry Harrison, who is 
a former Member of Parliament, and an 
officer who served with exceptional dis- 
tinction in France during the war. As 
Secretary of the Frish Dominion League, 
he had been invited to attend the deputa- 
tion of business men from Cork City who 
waited upon the Prime Minister towards 
the end of August. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in thanking the deputation for their sug- 
gestions, declared that they were the first 
sign of hope from Ireland, and appealed 
strongly to the leaders of -moderate 
opinion in Ireland to come together and 
propose a solution that the- Government 
could consider. On returning to Ireland, 
Captain Harrison and other members of- 
the deputation immediately organised a 
conference. to be held in the Dublin 
Mansion House, to which leading pro- 
fessional and business men, landlords, 
members of the peerage, and everyone of 


The Dublin 
Peace 
Conference. 


dete: t ae the 
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any important standing in the country 
were invited. Nearly a thousand promin- 
ent Irishmen attended the Conference, 
which wy the most represents 
gathering òf its kind that has ever | 
hell in Dublin. Tt was in many re 
a me influential and repre sentative 
body than the Irish Convention which the 
Prive Minister appointed during the war. 
After a free and extremely interesting 
discussion, the Confecence unanimo usly 
passed EWO olutions, and appointed te 
standing committees to conduct negoti- 
ons with tk Government, The first 
olution, declaring that the death of 
the Lord Mayor of Cork is prison would 
embitter and make far more difficult the 
existing situation, urged his immediate 
i of the Government's 
a. Irish opinion. The 
second resolution urged the immediate 
intreduction of a new Bill which would 
e for complete control over Trish 
affairs, with full powers over all taxation, 


Having secured agree: 

Chaos at ment on the: 
Dublin Castle. resolutions, the authors 
ot the Conference then 

seb to work to lay the wishes of the dele- 
gates before the Government in Ireland. 
Lord French, however, was away on 
leave trom Ireland. Sir Tatar 
Greenwood. the Chief Secratary. had 
gone “to join the Prime Minister at 
buceme, Mr. Jarn MacMahon, as 
Senior Under-Secretary, was the next 
person in authority who could he 
approached, but he also was away from 
Ireland. Sir Jchn Anderson, the Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary and representative 
af the Treasury, was also inaccessible. 


In despair, the Peace Conference ” 


executiye sought cut General Macready, 
but his functions are apparently confined 
io the military command. As a last 
hopé, they laid their proposals before the 
Lord ae only to be told that they 
had no political jurisdiction whatever. 

The sole means of communication with 
the Government, therefore, was to tele- 
graph to Downing ‘Street. No-acknow- 
ledgment of the Conference’s resolution 
was received, and several subsequent 
telegrams were dispatched. For nearly 
six weeks no answer was given by 
the Government. Yet Mr. Lloyd George 


jaded 


23 
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still issues appeals at frequent intervals, 
requesting the moderate men in Treland 
to let him know their views. The insult 
with whieh the Peace Conference has 
been treated has finally discouraged any 
attempt to discuss matters with Downing 
Street. Meanwhile, the reprisals con- 
tinue, and one town after another is 
wrecked and ruined while the Govern- 


ment, whieh has simply ignored the, 


Peace proposals of the most representa- 
tive gathering of “© moderate ” Irishmen 


that was ever held, persists in declaring: 


that it can find no one in Ireland who is 
prepared to discuss terms with it. 


Never before has the 
' Who is Really administration of the 
Responsible? Irish Government fallen 

into such hopeless dis- 
repute. No one in Ireland believes the 
accuracy of any official statement 
eruanating from Dublin Castle. The 
statements of its various departments 
are as often as not openly contradictory. 
Thus, General Tudor declares that no 
reprisals whatever have been carried out 
by the Black and Tans, while General 
Macready blandly explains to an 
American interviewer that the sack of 
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st Ulster is simply a 


The status ot East 
question of bargaming. 


Sensational results were 

Brussels not to be expected from 
Financial tne financial Confer- 
Conference. ence of all the Euro- 
pean countries which is now meeting in 
Brussels. The Conference has no defi- 
nite powers, and can only make recom- 
mendations with a view to obtaining 
concerted action among the great powers 
to remedy the existing chaos of inter- 
national trade. There has been a decided 
reluctance on the part of practically all 
the delegates to discuss the real financial 
position of their countries, either for fear 
that they may be asked, if they have sur- 
vived the war victoriously> so assist: the 
countries which are on the verge of bank- 
ruptey, or, in the case of the impoverished 
countries, for fear that if they reveal the 
real state of their national finances, they 
may either be told that they are too poor 
to be worth assisting or still too rich to 
require assistance. Nevertheless, the 
meeting of leading financial representa- 
tives from all the European countries for 
a full discussion of the difficulties that 


-have overwhelmed Europe since the war, 


cannot fail to produce some measure of 
financial co-operation which will help to 
reconstruct the trade and the public 
finance of Central and Hastern Europe. 
On the main causes of the present break- 
down of credit, there is no difference of 
opinion. In every country, credit has 
been inflated by: extravagant public 
borrewing, and paper money has been put, 
into circulation far in excess of its just 
proportion to the amount of goods which 
are being produced.. Under-production 
has continued since the end of the war, 
when there was a desperate for increased 
production and steady work. The essen- 


tial problem all aver Europe is to revive 


industry and trade between countries, and 


, to overcome the demoralisation of Labour 
m every country which manifests itself in- 
continual attempts to secure increased 


while decreasing o 
remarkable feature 


Digitized 


International Free Trade Union which 
was held in the first week of this month 
at the Caxton Hall, 


Bolshevism Since the rout of the 
E, Bolshevik, army on the 
Collapse Polish front, a steady 
disintegration of the 

Red Armies appears to have set in. The 


Poles, while consolidating the organisa- 
tion of their army, have confined their 
victory within reasonable limits, and have 
refrained from embarking upon any 
impracticable or unjustifiable invasion of 
Russia. The menace of a wholesale 
epidemic of typhus is now the most 
serious danger that confronts them. In 
Russia, however, 4. violent reaction 
che war policy of Lenin and 
ky is undoubtedly in progress, and 
xt few months seem likely to decide 


the 
whether the Moscow Soviet has lost its 
complete control over the enormous mili- 
inachine which it has built up and 
| during the past. three. years. 


t has so often survived a crisis 
ll seemed to be lost, that it may 
e this internal crisis also, and regain 
grip upon the remnants of the Red 
Army along its Western and, Southern 
fronts. But now that there is no longer 
any menace of invasion by armies subsi- 
dised from abroad, it can no longer count 
upon the infallible appeal to national 
sentiment throughout Russia, and the 
evidence which is accumulating f 


from 
many sources suggests that the Bolshevik 
system has suffered a shattering blow 
through the defeat inflicted by the Poles. 
In the. meantime, the negotiations for a 
resumption of trade between Russia and 
the United Kingdom have progressed 
steadily since the departure ‘of Kameneft 
from London. M. Krassin, who while 
Karnenefi was here, played only a second- 
ary part, has now been entrusted with 
full political and commercial powers on 
behalf of the Soviet, and the draft of the 
commercial treaty which has already been 
published, suggests that a final arrange- 
¿ment may soon be accomplished. 


Several vital points, 

face Dre however, still await 

ommercial the settlement which 
Treaty. 


seems to be virtually 
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duct peace negotiations in good faith, 


unattainable so long as the present rulers , 


of Moscow remain in power, 
thes 


One of 
"a debtes 


ee 


capital which was invested by 


ven of private capital cannot be 


ment shall recognise its liability to pay 
compensation to 


ODSta 


tac ; any final treaty with Russia 
is the ne i 


sity to obtain guarantees that 
ks, whose whole policy is 
based upon the idea of world revolution, 
ist. from revolutionary propaganda 
in other countries, Without such gnar- 
antees, peace with Soviet Russia simply 
cannot be arrived at. Even a formal 
peace treaty would be peace only in 
name. And the revelations which prove 
that the Bolsheviks had used M. 
Kameneft’s mission to finance the Daily 
Herald and other forms of revolution 
propaganda, have already led to the . 
rupture of negotiations with M. Kameneff, 
and dispose of all hope that the present 
Government of Moscow, unless it is over- 
thrown by internal revolution, will con- 


~ 


There have been further 
The developments of a 
Daily Herald. rather sensational kind. 
in the matter af the 
Daily Heraid, the organ of the extreme 
Left in the Labour world. When the 
Government some time ago published 
messages which had been tapped, show- 
ing an attempt by the Bolsheviks to sub- 
sidise this journal, the revelations were 
received by the Herald with a mixture of — 
indignation and ridicule. The talk of 
Chinese bonds was dismissed as a mare’a 


stated, that if was an unpardonable insult 
to suggest that the paper would dream 
of accepting money from «foreign 
Government, This attitude was certainly 
in accord with the general sentiment of 
the country, and the general line taken 
by friends of the paper was an acceptance 
of its disavowal. ~ About a month ago, 
however, the Daily Heraid announced 
that Mr. Francis Meynell on its behalf 
had been offered £75,000 from Russian 
sources. A plebiscite of readers was to 
be taken to decide whether the money 
should be accepted. It appeared to the 
public strange that the Herald should 
have been kept in ignorance so long by 
“Mr. Meynell, and on the face of it, the 
journal was now prepared to consider 
quite seriously a proposition which a little 
while before it had dismissed with great 
indignation. Mr. Thomas, the railway- 
men’s lgadet, was among those who real- 
ised that a seriour error of tactics, to say 
the least of it, had been committed, and 
he wrote strongly urging that the money 
should not be accepted. The affair wore 
an uglier aspect when it was announced 
from oficial sources that the Daily 
Herald's appeal to its readers had 
appeared on the day after police repre- 
sentatives had called on Mr. Lansbury’s 
son in reference to a deal in stolen 
Russian jewels. The directors of the 
Daily Herald wisely decided to teject the 
money and Mr. Meynell resigned from 
the Board. It was announced that Mr. 
George Lansbury and his fellow directors 
_ Were in ignorance of the whole affair until 
the last minute. This ‘was widely 
regarded as an almost incredible state- 
ment, and it was clear that the paper had 
suffered a very severe blow to its credit 
and prestige. Journals like The Nation, 
The Manchester Guardian, and The Daily 


= News, which had previously defended The. 


Herald were forced to admit that it had 
not come at all creditably out of the inci- 
dent, and everybody recognised that it 
was dishonouring to journalism generally 
that a paper should have been found 
ready to accept a subsidy from a foreign 
and not very friendly Government. 


Several points have not vet been cleared 
up. Before M. Kameneff left the country 
he had a rather stormy interview with the 
Prime Minister who charged him with 
having been implicated in this propaganda 
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effort, contrary to his pledge, The refusal 
of Mr. Meynell to make any statement on 
what has happened to the £75,000 which, 
according to the statement of. the Daily 
Herald directors, has been declined, has 
naturally given rise to a crop of rumours 
and suspicions. Meanwhile, the Herald, 
struggling with financial difficulties, has 
heen compelled to make an urgent appeal 
for funds and to double its price. 


With only a month 

U.S.A. emanas. kiore i 
$ ja} Temaining before the 
Presidentia actual election of a new 
Elections. President, the United 


States is passing through a period of 
intense political campaigning, Governor 
Cox, the Democratie candidate, has made 
considerable headway since he was 
chosen by the Convention at San Fran- 
cisco, when his chances of success seemea 
very remote. But now that the final 
campaign is in full swing, the Republican 
candidate, with an enormously superior 
political machine behind him, appears to 
be gaining ground more rapidly. The 
enfranchisement of the women voters has 
introduced an altogether uncertain factor 
into the election, and it is hoped by the 
Democrats that Governor Cox, as a repre- 
sentative of Liberal idealism, in contrast 
with the stern conservatism of Senator 
Harding, may gain more support among 
the women electors. But the advantages 
of the Republican organisation, with its 
immense resources in funds and in news- 
paper support, are telling heavily against 
Governor Cox in his championship of 
what has seemed from the beginning to 


be. little better than a forlorn hope. To 


what extent a sense of disappointment is 
responsible for the increasing definiteness 
of Governor Cox’s bid for Irish support in 
America, it is not easy to calculate. It 
ig clear, at an rate, that his managers 


. are relying more and more upon the Irish 


and German American votes, and upon 
the opposition to Prohibition, as the con- 
test progresses, while ‘President Wilson 
is issuing pronouncements from his 
retirement in the White House designed. 
to commit the Democratic candidate, 
mote completely than’ he has yet com- 


mitted himself, to an unqualified support _ 
. of the League of Nations. 


Governor 
Cox’s own speeches have gradually taken 


the shape of a definite bid for the Irish 
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and he has openly declared that 
yelieveg in Ireland's right to complete 
nal. independence. Te is quite 
possible that an open roe ah 
Republicanism might gain him almost 
the entire Irish Ameri an vote, but that 
vote in itself is insufficient to d 
election, and the eventual 
depend upon the attitude of the bulk of 
American voters who seem more likel 
support the reaction towards normal pre- 
war conditions which Senator Harding 
is now leading.. With the Republican 
machine at his back, and with the sup- 
port of Big Business almost solidly 
throughout the United States, Senater 
Harding has adopted a defensive po 
in his election campaign, ond, whe 
yor Cox has been lavish to the p 
ssness in his promises to various 
, Senator Harding has made « 
virtue of refusing promises in advance, in 
the belief that such an attitude would add 
to the conviction that he is above all a 
safe candidate for the Presidency. 


In French politics the 


The New Bey es ; 
most important event 
French the menihi EE 
President ot the month las been 
5 the election of M. 
Millerand to the Presidency, M. Leygues 


ding him as Prime Minister. 
There had for some time been rumours 
that the illn ot M. Deschanel was more 
sericus than was at first feared, and a 
sudden char for the worse in his con- 
dition made his retirement from the 
Presidency necessary. M. Millerand’s 
reluctance to be nominated as his suc- 
c r gave way before the strong and 
that he should be 


SUCC 


ge 


W read desire 
President of the Republic. His election 


is important because he has been associ- 
ated with strong views on the function of 
the President in the French constitution. 
There are Presidents and Presidents, and 
the holder of that title in France has been 


a much less powerful person than the 


President of the United States. The 
reforms contemplated by M. Millerand 
come a long way short of the powers 
vested in the American President, but 
they represent a move in that direction, 
and that is the principal political bearing 
of the appointment. _ That there is no 
reason at all why, under the new Presi- 
dent, Anglo-French relations should not 
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be cordial, is clear from the manifesto 
ssued- by 


i President Millerand on the 
t 
i 


he morrow of his appointment, Tt 
laced the fulfilment of the treat of Ver- 
illes in the forefront of French policy 
, was couched in terme which should 
make it easy for the Allies to arrive at 
a common understanding on the compli. 
cated questions that confront then. 
The new Pre ident, like so mane men 
prominent in French polities, be rañ his 
a Socia and has been modify. 
ing his opinions ever since. As Pime 
Minister he stood ngly for the full 
rights of France under the Peace Tres 
with no doubt an occasional feeling 
hts were not as fully appr 
s country as the 
itude towards Pols 


i 
but 


Career gs 


cht ta be, 


ments in French politics which we in this 
country temperamentally find itleast easy 


to understand. That he did not see eye 
to eye with Mr. Lloyd George st the 
various Conferences is commen knew- 
ledge, but there is no question that in all 
the matters concerned he was the 
authentic spokesman of French National 
opinion, and his choice as President is 
therefore an entire ¿ il one. His 
good will is an asset of incaleuable value. 


An important step has 


Caca been taken in th 
reer aken ; > 
Sio de E sat o 
Manifesto. ii 1 pi, 


Africa with the publica- 
tion af a manifesto by General Smuts 
heralding a new political party formed 
from Dutch and English speaking South, 
Africans, The situation in the South 
African Parliament was a rather compli- 
cated one, and there were elements in it 
which gave rise to considerable anxiety. 
None of the four parties in the chamber 
Was in a position to carry on Government 
by its own unaided efforts and the ques- 
tion was what sort of coalition wotild be ~ 
formed. Labour was practically out of the 
reckoning, and the question was whether 
General Smuts would look to the 
Unionist Party under Sir Thomas Smartt, 
or to Mr. Hertzog and the Nationalists fot 
his allies. It was naturally to these 
latter that he looked first. His own 
party, the South African Party, consisted 
of Dutch speaking members, and he ~ 
thought it was possible to have a unites — 


‘ 


of liberty an 
> parts of the 


Dutch Party. What many people sus- 
pected, however, proved to be the case. 
To Hertzog and his party separation was 
a sine qua non. General Smuts could 
have been the leader of a powerful Dutch 
Party, but it would have been a party 
pledged to courses incompatible with the 
maintenance of the British connection, 
The dangers implicit in this situation are 
obvious enough, but General Smuts did 
not waver for an instant, and when he 


found what was the position of affairs he | 


came out boldly and called for a new 
party. The probable result of all this 
will be an alliance between the South 
African Party and the Unionists. The 
appeal is made “ to all right-minded 
South Africans, irrespective of party or 
rave, to join the new party which will be 
Strong enough to safeguard the perman- 
ent interests of the Union against the dis- 
ruptive and destructive policy of the 
Nationalists.” An interesting reference 
in the appeal is that to the danger of 
public lawlessness and indiscipline 
which are threatening the old world.”’ 
While it-is improbable that the danger of 
olshevism is so great in the Colonies, it 
exists, and it is no small matter that a 
statesman of General Smuts’s ability and 
Liberal traditions should have placed 
himself at the head 
fail to be a stabilising influence in British 
South Africa. General Smuts declares 
that this new party of the centre “ will 
not only continue our great work of the 
‘past, but is destined to pay a weighty 
role in the future peaceable developmen‘ 
of South Africa,” The constitution 
granted to the two republics with which 

_ we had been so recently engaged in bitter 
warfare is one lof the most conspicuous 
examples in our history of that 
magnanimity in politics, which Burke 
declared to be not seldom the truest 
‘wisdom, Tt would be idle, however, to 
deny that the working out of this great 
experiment has had many moments of 
anxiety and the new turn in South African 
cee Yeassuring to friends 
velopment, in all 
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and in the opinion of many clear-sighted . 3 


observers, the situation is more hopeful 
than it has ever been before. If the 
response from the Free Churches has been 
marked by a lively sense of difficulties 
still to be overcome, there is no doubt 
about the completeness with which the 
spirit of the Anglican Bishops is recipro- 
cated. That it should have been possible 
for a document on this subject to find 
assent among all but three of a gathering 
of 250 Bishops was the initial marvel, At 
the Congregational Union meetings this 
month, there wag evident a very wide- 
spread desire that the ground gained by 
friends of unity should: not be thrown 
away. The stumbling block remains 
what it has always been, the question 


of re-ordination, and it may be an insuper- ` 


able one, though there was never more 
desire to get over it. The problem of a 
closer relationship between the Church 
of England and the various bodies of 
Protestant Nonconformists has naturally 
attracted most attention as appearing to 
most people the most immediately 
practicable part of the programme. The 
resolutions at Lambeth, however, con- 
templated Christian re-union in a wider 
Sense, and one or two significant 
have happened bearing on this. The idea 
of handing over Church of England build- 
ings in the City of London for worship 
according to the rites of the Eastern 
churches, marks another step in a grow- 
ing friendliness. Mare striking, because 


more unexpected, is an article by Father 
-Vincent MacNabb, 


: one of the leading 
English Dominican fathers in Black. 
friars, in which’ he speaks in terms of 
the Sreatest friendliness of the Lambeth 
pronouncement, 


other in 


recent rapproche 
_James’s 5 
rs may b 


things » 


I observes that when two. 
parties to a quarrel cannot outdo each — 


2 eee ` 
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Sept. 1.—Prince Sapicha has again invited 
Tchitcherin to transfer peace negoti- 

ations from Minsk to Riga. z 
In the North the Poles and Lithuanians 


have come inco conflict 

A Swiss tramway employee who sent a 
timeatening telegram to Mr. Llowt 
George has been arrested, ; 

The Indian Goyernment has put 

editions Meetings Act into force 

Hazara district of the North 
frontier Provi nice, owing to intr 
acit “LION, 


—A de legate conference of the miners 
received the result of the strike ballot 
! decided to tender notices in every oe 
i to terminate not later than Sept. 
4rthur Hamilton gaye up her mech 
wim the Channel when nine miles 
from the French coast. 
ir 1 of the Mayflower 
fully carried out at 


and 


cian military agreement has 
ened by Marshal Foch and Gen. 


behalf of France and Gen, 
e on behalf of Belgium. 
tcherin has agreed to the Polish 


proposal to transfer 
Minsk to Riga. 
id has been preached in 
lia against British troops, 

Sept. 5.—The miners and Sir Robert Horne 
i statements on the coal crisis. The 
r justified the wage claim by the 
the cost of living, and dwelt on 
tbeir attempt to reduce prices, Sir 
Robert Horne condemned the theory that 


peace negotiations 


Mesopo- 


hecause a strike was threatened it was 
necessary to make concessions. 
The list of Receiving. Orders under the 


Bankruptcy Act set out in the London 
Gazette included one against Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 

The German coal deliveries to France dur- 
ing August have surpassed the total 
stipulated by the Spa Conference. 

The Sinn Fein strike of dockers in New 
York has broker out again. 

Sept. 4.—The Mayflower celebrations at Ply- 
mouth were opened with a conference 
and a united religious celebration. _ 

The Council of Action decided to send 
Messrs. Adamson and Purcell to Riga 
during the Conference between e 
Bolsheviks and the Poles. 

The Ministry of Labour decided to appoint 

a Court of Inquiry into the electricians’ 

, dispute. 
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serions situation arose owing to an attack 
upon the Poles in the region of Suwalki 
by Lithuanians. 
The French and Belgian Prime Ministers 
net In Paris and reached complete agree- 
ment on all questions of current policy. 


The funeral of Cardinal Amette, Areh- 
bishop of Paris, tock place at the Notre 
pre ie amid impressive scenes, 


Sept. 5.—Canon Barnes reiterated his theor y 
tha the verdict of science was against 
the doctrine of special creation, 

Mr. Lloyd George left Lucerne for Zer 


The 


iatt. 
th anniversary of the Battle or the 
ie w é 


mong, 


whick ` M. 


ent a message to those 
lebrating the Mayflower Tercentenary 
*lymouth. 
H. Thomas, in his pr sidential 
address at the opening of the Prades’ 
Union Congress at Portsmouth, defended 
ihe formation of the Council of Action. 
Gen. Obregon is reported to have been 
d President of Mexico. 
—The Prime Minister returned to 
on from Switzerland. 
Instructions have heen issued hy the Army 
Council which will recularise the status of 
Colonels, enabling them to take a more 
active part in the affairs of their regi- 
ments. 
The Polish Government has appealed to the 
League ot Nations, asking tor its medi- 
ation in the dispute with Lithuan 
Severe earthquake shocks were felt in Italy. 
Much damage to life and property was” 
caused in Tuscany. 
Sepi. 8.—Lord Hardinge succeeded Lord 
Derby as British Ambassador in Parfs. 
The miners agreed to meet Sir Robert 
Horne to discuss the position created by 
their demands. and the Trades’ Union 
Congress gave the miners its support. 
Russian Soviet delegation in London issued 
the text of M. Tchitcherin’s reply to 
Mr. Balfour. It contained a eul of | 
Soviet institutions, and a gibe at 
Balfour’s “ misinformation ™* concerning 
Russia's intentions towards Poland, 
It is estimated that 300 people lost their 
lives in the Italian earthquakes. — 
French coal output during ain reached 
- 4,360,000 tons, exceeding the fig 
last January by more than a mi 
Sept. 9.—A conference between Si R 3 
Horne and the miners’ executive ia 
to produce an agre 
adhering to their dual 
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The Trades’ Union Congress at Portsmouth 
decided on the formation of a Labour 
General Council im place of the present 
Parhamentary Committee, ` 

Fighting continues in the Southern portion 
of the Russo-Polish war zone, The Poles 
have crossed the Bug and have taken 
Jablonewha, 

Sept. 10.—The Sopwith Aviation and 
Engineering Company, Limited, decided 
to close their works and go into voluntary 
liquidation. 

The French Government intimated to the 
British Ambassador at Paris that France 
approved M., Delacroix’s proposal to 
leave the discussion of reparations to ithe 
Reparation Committee instead of holding 
the Conference at Geneva on the 24th, 

Sept. W.—The publication by the i 
Herald ot the offer of £75,000 from 
Russia has caused a suspension of the 
negotiations which were being carried on 
by the Soviet Commission in London. 
The Commission denied knowledge of the 
transaction, 

British forées have entered Shahrodan. 
north-east of Bagdad, and released Mrs. 
Buchanan, who was imprisoned by the 
Arabs, 

Two British destroyers have been placed at 
the disposal of the Polish Peace delegate 
to Riga. 

The Indian National Congress voted Mr. 
Gandhi’s resolution in favour of non- 
co-operation with the Government, 

Motor cycling at Brooklands, V. E. Hors- 
man covered over 71 miles in an hour, 
beating the world’s record. 

Sept. 12.—M. Millerand and Signor Giolitti 

_ held their first mecting at’ Aix-les-Bains, 

Sept. 13.—The Cabinet decided to appoint an 
additional assistant under-seeretary for 

Ireland, who will deal with all problems 
in the six counties area of Ulster. 

The Labour Party has rejected the appli- 
cation for affiliation by the newly formed 
Communist Party, , 

At statistical summary of the profits of the 

. coal mining industry for the quarter 

ended June 30th, issued by the Board of 

Trade, shows that the figures presented 
by the miners in Support of their de- 
mands are“ erroneous, BS 

The mecting of the French and Italian 

-Premiers at Aix-les-Bains concluded, and 
a statement was issued announcing their, 
agreement on many questions but not on 
relations with Russia A 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Lloyd George in a letter to a 
correspondent defined the policy of the 

Government in relation to the decontrol 

of mines and the Trade Unions. f 

The Directors of the Daily Herald decided 

not to accept the £75,000 offered to them 

from the Third Internation al. They also 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Francis 

Meynell. S ; ` 7 

A final appeal was made to the Prime 

Minister by the Irish Peace Conference 

to release the Lord Mayor of Cork. 
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: ‘ z 
Maine has cleeted a Republican Governor 
“by an overwhelming majority of 60,000 


Danzig and Tabau, ie 

Mr. Hughes. in moving the second reading 
of the Bill establishing civil government 
in Australia’s mandated Pacific terri- 
tories, enlarged on the natural resources 
of the Islands. 

15<-The National Joint Industrial 

» Council recommended the suspension of — 
strike notices by the Electrical Trades” 
Union, and the withdrawal of lock-out 
notices by the Engineering Employers 
ederation. 

: emen with regard to the offer of 
Bolshevik money to the Daily Herald, in 
which M. Kamenetl is accused of violat- 
ing the pledge to abstain from propa- 
ganda in this country, was issued from 
10, Downing-street. 

Sir Ernest Clark, C.B., a- deputy com- 


appointed As 


At the first meeting of creditors of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, his legal representative 
stated that all debts would be paid in 


M. Paul Deschanel, the French President, 
who is still unable to conduct affairs _ 
owing to ill-health, has decided to resign. 

The Government has presented the light 

i Aurora to the Royal Canadian 


16.—Ir'he miners placed before Sir 
Robert Horne their revised demands, and 
the Conference was adjourned. 

The Electrical Engineering Dispute was 


. Maytlower celebrations opened in London. 
Mr. Lloyd George sent a letter to the 
evening meeting at the Albert Hall. 

A contract for cloth with M. Krassin has 
signed by Yorkshire firms, . and 
the sum involved in the transaction is 

£2,000,000. 

As a result of Signor Giolitti’s mediation 
in the Italian Metallurgical trade a com- 
mission composed of owners and workmen 
has been formed to draft a bill dealing 

te control of factories.) j 

A big explosion occurred near the Morgan ges 
building in New York in which thirty — T 
people were killed and two hundred 5 ; 


Sept. 17.—Sir Robert Horne and the miners 
held another Conference, but failed to- 
teach agreement, ^ i : ž 
A Conference of London Mayors was held $ 
at the Ministry of Labour to consider : 
the question of finding work for unem- 
d ex-soldiers; ~ 
The Polish Peace delegation has arrived 
Latvian mediation has been 
accepted by both ‘parties in the Polish 
an disputé, a 
regard to this m 


delegates lefi for Riga via 


of income’ tax, has been 
istant Under-Secretary for 


and negotiations in 
atter will be carried on 
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A new ministry under the leade 


ship of M, 


Cerny has been formed in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Sept. 18,—Replying to Mr. Bevin, Mr. Lloyd 
George recapitulated the facts with re- 


urd to the Daily Herald and Russian 
money, and criticised the hnusiness cop- 
trol of the Trade Union representatives 
on the newspaper. 

The Food Controller estimated that the 
average working-class family’s weekly 
budget this Christmas will be 9/6 more 
than it was last year, 

. The opening of a new era of transport ser- 
vice to the Continent is announced. 

Agreement has been reached at a Confer- 
ence of owners and workers in Rome sum- 
moned by Signor Giolitii on the question 
ot control, manufacturers submitting to 
the Government's decision in favour of 
the men. 

At the Empire Congress of Chambers of 
Comme an appeal was made to re 
specitate that imperial spirit which pre- 
sailed during the war to meet the 

demands of peace. 

Sir William Me has been appointed 

High Commissioner of India in London. 


Sepi. 19.—A message to the Irish people’ was 
issued in the name of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork. z 

Sept, 20.—A further Conference between Sir 
rt Horne and the miners’ represen- 
iled to produce an agreement. 


he of Mrs. Bamberger on charges of 
perju was opened at the Central 


Criminal Court. 

M. Mi ind has decided to stand for ele 
tion as President of the French Republ 

The Council of the League of Nations at its 
final sitting disposed of the Lithuanian- 
Polish dispute. 

irand Duchess Marie Adelaidė who 

ated from the throne-of Luxem- 
burg | vear has taken the veil in the 
Carmelite Convent of St. Teresa’ at 
Modena. 

An Advisory Council of ten has been con- 

stituted for Palestine. | Three of the 

members are Jews, and the rest Moslems 

and Christians, 


Sept: 21.—It is reported that after the mur- 
der of a police inspector at Balbriggan, 
a number of armea men in uniform 
raided the town, and two civilans were 
killed, ' 

Sept. 22.—The Royal Commission on Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities began its 
Oxford sessions Mr. Asquith presided. 

The Conference at Kalwaria between the 
Poles and Lithuanians has broken up. 

M. Deschanel’s letter of resignation of the 
presidency of the -French Republic was 
read in the Senate of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

An agreement has been arranged between 
the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, the Canadian National Railways, 
and the British India Steam Navigation 
Company for joint service between East- 
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ern Canadian ports, and India. the 
Straits Settlements, and Java. 


Che threat, of a coal strike had the 
of increasing shipping freighta, 
yaided a Dublin Hotel to arrest 
ynch, a Limerick County Conn- 
An official account savs that he 
at them with a revolyer, and they 
returned fire, killing him, E 
Lord Leverhulme has bought De Kevsera 
Hote on the Thames Embankment, 
ig of the caucus, in regard te 
the Presidential election, M. Miflerand 
ured vites ont of a possible RIZ. 
The Radical bloe -sst 270 votes avaimet 
M. Millerand. Š 
Lord Lytton has been appointed to succeed 
Lord Sinha as Under-Secretary of State 
for India. ; 


Sept. 


23,—At a meeting of Newcastle citizens 
ity agreed to adopt Art 
M. Millerand was elected Pre 
French Republic in 
Deschanel. There we £ 
corded at the National Assembly at Ver- 
saillies, and of these 695 were given for 
M. Millerand, and 69 for M. Delory., the 
socialist candidate. 

M. Deschanel is seriously ill and has heen 
taken to an institution near Paris for a 
rest, 

Ata German Cabinet meeting Dr. Wieth, 
the Finance Minister, announced that 
Germany's national debt amounted to 
285 mitliards of marks (approximately 
£1.300,606,000), 

The Polish Government sent a mote te the 

- League of Nations in which it declared 
that the Lithuanians had allowed their 
neutrality to be violated by the Bal 

j and that in the circumstan 

reserved its right to take wha 
measures might be necessary. 


dent of the 
jon to M. 
J2 votes re- 


Sept. 24.—Following a further conference 
with the Prime Minister, the Miners’ 
Executive agreed to suspend strike 
notices for a week, 

Dublin Castle prohibited the holding of a 
Coroner's. inquest on the body of John 
Lyneh, who was shot at the Royal Ex- 
change Hotel, Dublin, A military 
inquiry was held in private. 

An attempt was made to assassinate 
General Sir E. P. Strickland, command- 
ing the troops at Cork. 

The Minister of Labour opened his càm- 
paign on behalf of ex-service men with 
addresses to the Civic Committees of 
Newcastle and Middlesbrough. 

Summer time is to be extended to October 
25, in view of a possible coal strike. 

The International Congress of Philosophy 
was opened at Cambridge. M. Henri 
Bergson gave an address. í 

M. Georges Leygues has, at the request of 
the President of the French Republie, 
accepted the position of Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs. All 

inisters who were in the Millerand 

‘abinet retain their portfolios. 
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The International Financial Conference 
opaned at Brussels, 

Mr, Cox, the Republican candidate for the 
United States Presidency, has issued a 
statement on the Trish question, 

M. Ryazanoff, a “ moderate ” social revo- 
lutionary, has been appointed by Lenin 
to succeed M. Kamenetf. 


Sept. 25.—Dociors in Nottingham and 
Derbyshire who work for colliery clubs 


have ‘struck’? for higher pay. 

Five persons were killed in an aeroplane 

smash near Hayes, Middlesex. 

‘ Lord Cavan has been appointed to Alder- 

ia shot command, Sir Chas. Harrington to 

g the command of the Army of the Black 

$ Sea, and Sir Philip Chetwode Deputy 
-Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 

The Poles launched a new offensive against 
the Bolsheviks in the direction of Grodno 
and Lida. 

The Porte has requested Allied financial 
assistance to enable it to undertake the 
pacification of Anatolia. 

Sept. 26.—Disturbances occurred in Belfast 
and a constable and three-civilians were 
killed. ' 

Sept. 27,—The town of Trim, near Dublin. 
was partially wrecked and burned by 


armed raiders, alleged to be police 
auxiliaries, : à ‘ 
Countess Markievic, the Sinn Fein M.P., 


was arrested near Dublin. — 
The Underground, Omnibus and Tram 
Companies in London increased the fares. 
The Conference of owners and miners 
: discussed questions relevant to output 
3 and wages. 
f Lithuania has appealed to the League of 
Nations against the action of Poland, 
denying certain statements of the Poles. 
M. Léon Bourgeois, President of the 
Council of the League, has dispatched 
messagé to the Polish Government ex- 
pressing surprise at-the action of Poland 
and asking that time should be given to 
_ Lithuania to fulfil the conditions pro- 
posed by the League. 
The Conference of the French General Con- 
> federation of Labour opened at Orleans. 
: The Gordon Bennett air race was won by 
Sadi-Lecointe,‘a French airman, As 
~ France has won the race twice before the. 
cup | passes permanently into her 
= possession. + ` b 


Sept. 28.—The Conference between the coal- 
2 n and miners broke down by dis- 
greement on the question of the datum — 


or the shooting f a sergeant: 
aid on the 17}h Lancers’ 
low Cc 
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except as regards foreign policy, and 
the army and navy. 

Sept. 29.—War-time legislation on control of 
wages is dropped and industries are free š 
to adjust their own differences. : 4 > 

The Electrification of Railways Advisory | 
Committee has made an interim repor6 
io the Ministry of Transport in favour 


of standardization both of methods and 
appliances : a f 
Mr. Alderman James Roll was elected Lord E 


{ayor of London for the ensuing year. 
Hamar Greenwood, in an address to 
members of the Royal Irish Constbulary, Í 
expressed the view that reprisals would i 
ruin the discipline of the force and could 
not be countenanced. i 

The Poles and Lithuanians have agreed to 
a Conference at Suwolki. 


Sept. 30.—The out-of-work donation to ex- 
service men is extended for another six 


weeks, k 3 
The rates in practically all the Fondon Te 
Boroughs show serious increases, and A 


there is the prospect of still higher rates 
next year, x 
Sir Eyre Crowe has been appointed Per- 


manent Under-Secretary for _ Foreign 3 
Affairs in succession to Lord Hardinge. za 
Sir Wm. Meyer entered upon his duties 38 | Be 


High Commissioner for India. 

The Congregational Union Assembly 
Southampton discussed the Lambeth 
appeal for church reunion, and some of 
the proposals were strongly criticised. 


at 


OBITUARY. — -g 


Sept. 1.—Pror. WILHELM WINDT, German 
philosopher and psychologist, 
aged 89 years. 

2.—DRrR. RUTHERFORD Harris, the 3 

friend and: associate of Cecil ra 

Rhodes. , ae 

Siz Cras. Ura, the well-known. 

Orientalist. 4 
Sept. 5.—Mrs. Munro, 
for Scotland, 7 
Lany MACDONALD, of Earnscliffe, 
widow of Sir John Macdonald, 
the great Prime Minister of 

set A _ Canada. | 2 es 

Sept. 11.—Jrax Gurrgy, son of M. Lucien 

; Ġuitry, the French actor. e 

Sept. 13.—Lorp MURRAY or ELIBANK, aged 50. 


Sept. 


wife of Secretary 


firms. 
a Win 


i 


Castir, novelist — 


man, 
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The Probable Future of Mankind 


By H. G. WELLS. 


The New Impossibility of War. 


The present outlook of human aff 
is one that admits of broad generalizations 
and that seems to require broad gi ciate 
zations. We are in one of those phases of 
ience which become cardinal in 
A series of immense and tragic 
s haveshattered the self- complacency 
1alienged the will and intelligence 
of mankind. That easy general forward 

ment of human. affairs which for 
generations had seemed to justify 
suasion of a necessary and invincible 
ss, progress towards greater powers 
1appiness, and a continual enlaree- 
ment of life, has been checked olny 
and perhaps arrested altogether. The 
spectacular catastrophe of the great war 
has revealed an accumulation of destruc- 
tive forces in our outwardly prosperous 
society, of which few of us had dreamt ; 
and it has also revealed a profound in- 
capacity to deal with and restrain these 
forces. The two years of want, confusion, 
aud indecision that have followed the 
great war in Europe and Asia, and the 
uncertainties that have disturbed life 
even in the comparatively untouched 
American world, seem to many watchful 
minds even more ominous to our social 
order than the war itself. What is hap- 
pening to our race, they ask? Did the 
prosperities and confident hopes with 
which the twentieth century opened, 
mark nothing more than a culmination 
of fortuitous good luck? Has the cycle 
of prosperity and progress closed? To 
what will this staggering and blundering, 
the hatreds and mischievous adventures 
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of the present time, bring us? Ts the 
world in thé opening of long centuries of 
confusion and disaster such as ended the 
Western Roman Empire in Europe or the 
Han prosperity in China? And if so, 
will the débacle extend to America? 
Or is the American (and Pacific ?} system 
still sufficiently removed and still sufi- 
ciently autonomous to maintain a pro- 
gressive movement of its own if the Old 
World collapse ? 


Some sort of answer to these questions, 
vast and vague though they are, we must 
each one of us have before we can take 


-an intelligent interest or cast an effective 


vote in foreign affairs. Even though a 
man formulate no definite answer, he must 
still have an implicit persuasion before he 
can act in these matters. If he have no 
clear conclusions openly arrived at, then 
he must act upon subconscious conclusions 
instinctively arrived at. Far better is it 
that he should bring them into the open 
light of thought. 


The suppression of war is generally 
regarded as central to the complex of 
contemporary problems. But waris uot a 
new thing in human experience, and for 
scores of centuries mankind has managed 


to get along in spite of its frequent re- 


currence. -Most states and empires have 


been intermittently at war throughout 


their periods of stability and prosperity. 
But their warfare was not the warfare of 
the present time. The thing that has 


brought the ore of progressive develop- a 


STRAT x 


nie 


ment of the past century and a half to a 
sudden shock of arrest is not the old and 
familiar warfare, but warfare strangely 
changed and exaggerated by novel con- 
ditions. It is this change in conditions, 
therefore, and not war itself, which is 
the reality we have to analyse in its 
bearing upon our social and political ideas. 
In $914 the European Great Powers re- 
sorted to war, as they had resorted to war 
on many previous occasions, to decide 
certain open issues. This war eee out 
with an unexpected rapidity untif all the 
world was involved ; and it developed a 
horror, a monstrosity of destructiveness, 
3 and, above all, an inconclusiveness quite 
7 unlike any preceding war. That unlike- 
=i ness was the essence of the matter. What- 
: ever justifications could be found for its 
Bo use in the past, it became clear to many 
; minds’ that under the new conditions war 
ar was no longer a possible method of inter- 
mi national dealing. ‘The thing lay upon the 
surface. The idea of a. League ol Nations 
Ps sustaining a Supreme World Court to 
supersede the arbitrament of war, did 
not so much arise at any particular point 
as break out simultaneously wherever 


eRe there were intelligent men. 

4 

ey Now what was this change in conditions 

: that had confronted mankind with the 

Fi perplexing necessity of abandoning war ? 
4 


HEA. For perplexing it certainly is. War has 
been a ruling and constructive idea in all 
human ‘societies up to the present time ; 
few will be found to deny it. Political 
institutions have very largely developed in 
relation to the idea of war ; defence and 
aggression have shaped the outer form of 
every state in the world, just as co-oper- 
ation sustained by compulsion has shaped 
its inner organization. And if abruptly 
man determines to give up the waging of 
‘war, he may find that this.determination 
involves the most ‘extensive and penetrat- 
ing modifications of political and social 
conceptions that do not at the first glance 
betray any direct connection with belliger- 
ent activities at all. ; 
It is to the general problem arising out 
of this consideration, that this and the 
three following essays will'be addressed, 3 
i the : tion : What else has to go if war 
ie 9 out of human life? and the problem 
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‘purposes, and more particularly in the 


_ power system. 


‘the irrigation system. of Mesopotamia, 


history. But the restricted metallurgical — 
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of what has to be done if it is to be ban- 
ished and barred out for ever from the 
future experiences of our race. For let 
us face the truth in this matter ; _the 
abolition of war is no casting ofi ancient, — 
barbaric, and now obsolete traditions, 
no easy and natural progressive step ; 
the abolition of war, if it can be brought 
about, will be a reversal not only of the 
general method of human life hitherto. 
but of the general method of nature, the 
method, that is, of conflict and survival. 
It will be a new phase in the history of 
life, and not simply an incident in the 
history of man. ‘These brief essays will 
attempt to present something like the true 
dimensions of the task before mankind if 
wat is indeed to be superseded, and to 
show that the project of abolishing war 
by the occasional meeting of some Council’ 
of a ‘League oi Nations or the like, is, 
in-itself, about as likely to succéed as a 
proposal. to abolish thirst, hunger, and 
death by a short legislative act. ə 


Let us first examine the change in the 
conditions of human life that has altered 
war from a normal aspect of the conflict 
for existence of human societies into a 
terror and a threat for the entire species. 
The change is essentially a change in the 
amount of power available for human 


amount of material power that can be 
controlled by one individual. Human 
society up to a couple of centuries ago 
was essentially a man-power and horse- : 
There was in addition a 
certain limited use of water power and 
wind power, but that was not on a scale 
to affect the general truth of the pro- , 
position. The first intimation of the great 
change began seven centuriés ago with the 
appearance of explosives. In the thir- 
teenth century.the Mongols made a very 
effective’ military use of the Chinese ; 
discovery of gunpowder. . They conquered 
most of the known world, and their intro- 
duction of a low-grade explosive in war- 
fare rapidly destroyed the immunity of 
castles and walled Cities, abolished Icnight- 
hood, and utterly wrecked and devastated 


which had been 
region “since þe 


a populous and civilized 
fore the beginnings of, 
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4 
knowledge of the time set definite limits intervention is the most fundamental 
4 tothe size and range of cannon. It was problem in mundane affairs at the present 
~~ only with the nineteenth century that time, 
7 á the large scale production of cast steel 
| and the growth of chemical knowledge The deadly gifts continue. There was a 


made the military use of a variety of ex- steady increase in the frightfulness and 
plosives practicable. The systematic ex- destructiveness of belligerence from 1914 
tension of human power began in the up to the beginning of 1918, when shortage 


eighteenth century with the utilization of of material and energy checked the pro- 
steam and coal. That opened a crescendo cess; and since the armistice there has 
of invention and discovery which thrust been an industrious development of mili- 
rapidly increasing quantities of material tary science. The next well-organised 


energy into men’s hands. Even now that war, we are assured, will be far more 
crescendo may not have reached its swift and extensive in its destruction— 
climax. more particularly of the civilian popula- 
d tion. Armies will advance no longer along 
A We need not rehearse here the familiar roads but extended in line, with heavy 


story of whe wddlition of distance that tank transport which will plough up the 
1; how the radiogram and the entire surface of the land they traverse ; 
n have made every event of im- aerial bombing, with bombs each capable 
ze a simultaneous event for the of destroying a small town, will be practi- 
f everyone in the world, how cablea thousand miles beyond the military 
hich formerly took months front, and the seas will be swept clear of 

now take days or hours, nor shipping by mines and submarineactivities. 
srinting and paper have made possible here will be no distinction between 
srsally informed community, and combatants and non-combatants, because 
Nor wiil we describe the effect every able-bodied citizen, male or female, 
se things upon warfare. The point is a potential producer of food and 
that concerns us here is this, that before munitions; and probably the safest, and 
l this age of discovery, communities had certainly the best supplied shelters in the 
| fought and struggled with each other universal cataclysm, will be the carefully 
naughty children might do ina buried, sand-bagged, and camouflaged 
owded nursery, within the measure of general-headquarters of’ the contending 
ely strength. They had hurt and im- armies, There military gentlemen of 
poverished each other, but they had rarely limited outlook and high professional 
destroyed each other completely. ‘Their training will, in comparative security, 
squabbles may have been distressing, but achieve destruction beyond their under- 
they were tolerable. It is even possible standing. The hard logic of war which 
to regard these former wars as healthy, gives victory always to the most energetic 
hardening, and invigorating conflicts. and destructive combatant, will turn 
But into this nursery has come Science, warfare more and more from mere oper- 
and has put into the fists of these children ations for loot or conquest or predominance 
raid razor blades with poison in them, bombs into operations for the conclusive des- 
of frightful explosive, corrosive fluids and—truction of the antagonists. A relentless 
the like. The comparatively harmless thrust towards strenuousness is a char- 
conflicts of these infants are suddenly acteristic of belligerent conditions. War 
fraught with quite terrific possibilities, is war, and vehemence is in its nature. 
and it is only a question of sooner or later You must hit always as hard as you can. 
before the nursery becomes a heap of Offensive and counter-offensive methods 
j corpses or is blown to smithereens. A continue to prevail over merely defensive 
i real nursery invaded by a reckless person ones. The victor in the next great war 
distributing súch gifts, would be promptly will be bombed from the-air, starved, and 
saved by the intervention of the nurse, depleted almost as much as the loser. His 
but humanity has no nurse but its own victory will be no easy one; it will be a 
poor wisdom. And whether that poor triumph of the exhausted and dying over 
wisdom can rise to the pitch of effectual the dead. 


ens 
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It has been argued that such highly 
organized and long prepared warlare as 


‘the world saw in 1914-18 is not likely to 


recur again for a considerable time because 
of the shock inflicted by it upon social 
stability> There may be spasmodic wars 
with improvised and scanty supplies, 
these superficially more hopeful critics 
admit, but there remain no communities 
now so stable and so sure of their people 
as to, prepare and wage again a fully 
elaborated scientific war. But this view 
implies no happier outlook for mankind. 
It amounts to this, that so tong as men 
remain disordered and impoverished they 
will not rise agaiif to the full height of 
scientific war. But manifestly this will 
only be for as long as they remain dis- 
ordered and impoverished. When they 
recover they will recover to repeat again 
their former disaster with whatever modern 
improvements and intensificatiotis the 
ingenuity of the intervening time may 
have devised. ‘his new phase of disorder, 
conflict, and social unravelling upon which 
we have entered, this phase of decline due 
to the enhanced and increasing powers for 
waste and destruction in mankind, is 
bound, therefore, to continue so long as 
the divisions based upon ancient ideas 
of conflict remain ; and if for a time the 
decadence seems to be arrested, it will 
only be to accumulate under the influence 
of those ideas a fresh war storm sufti- 
ciently destructive and disorganising to 
restore the decadent process. : 


~ Unless mankind can readjust its political 
and social ideas to this essential new fact 


of its enormously enlarged powers, unless 


it can eliminate or control its pugnacity, 


no other prospect seems open to us but 


decadence, at least to such a level of 
barbarism as to lose and forget again all 
the scientific and: industrial achieve- 


“ments of our present age. Then, with its 


powers shrunken to their former puny 
scale, our race may recover some sort of 
balance between the injuries and advan- 
tages of conflict. Or, since our decadent 
species may have less vitality and vigour 
than it had in its primitive phases, it may 


dwindle and fade out altogether before 
some emboldened animal antagonist, or 


through some world-wide disease brought 
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-warfare and the methods of conflict and 


present understanding. 


to it perhaps by rats and dogs and insects 
and what not, who may be destined to be 
heirs to the rusting and mouldering 
ruins of the cities and ports and ways and 
bridges of to-day. 


Only one alternative to some such 
retrogression seems possible, and that is 
the conscious, systematic reconstruction 
of human society to avert it. The world 
has been brought into one community, 
and the human mind and will may beable 
to recognize and adapt itself to this fact— 
in time. Men, as a race, may succeed in ° 
turning their backs upon the method of 


in embarking upon ar jmmense world- 
wide effort of co-operation tind mutual 
toleration and salvage. They may haye 
the vigour to abandon their age-long 
attempt to live in separate sovereign 
states, and to grapple with and master 
the now quite destructive force that 
traditional hostility has become, and 
bring their affairs together under one 
law and one peace. These new vast powers. 
over nature which have been given to 
them, and which will certainly be their 
destruction if their purposes remain 
divergent and conflicting, will then be the 
means by which they may set up a new 
order of as yet scarcely imaginable interest 
and happiness and achievement. But is. 
our race capable of such an effort, such a 
complete reversal of its instinctive and 
traditional impulses? Can we find pre- 
monitions of any such bold and-revolu- 
tionary adaptations as these, in the mental 
and political life of to-day ? How far are 
we, reader and writer, for example, work- 
ing for these large new securities? Do 
we even keep them steadfastly in our 
minds? How is it with the people around 
us? Are not we and they and all the race 
still just as much adrift in the current of 
circumstances as we were before 1914 ? 
Without a great effort on our part (or 
on someone's part) that current which 
swirled our kind into a sunshine of hope 
and opportunity for a while will carry our 
race’ on surely and inexorably to fresh 
wars, to shortages, hunger, miseries, and 
social débacles, at last either to complete 
extinction or to a degradation beyond o 
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Current History in Caricature 


“ O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” —Bürns. 
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A Modern Statue. 


Public: “It would be a fine piece of work 
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THE MILITARY TERROR IN IRELAND. 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


(The follou ing article has been written for the REVIEW or REVIEWS after a personal 
investigation by an ex-Officer in an Irish regiment who has first-hand knowledge of 
the various political movements in modern Irish history.) 


Before starting on a tour of investigation 
in the South of Ireland, I had an interview 
with General Macready at his military 
headquarters in Dublin. More than any- 
, General Macready is personally 
responsible for the present government of 
id, if only because he alone is almost 
antly in residence in Dublin. But 
is not to say that General Macready 
. free hand in Ireland 


His principal grievance is not new 
-history of Dublin Castle. He 
that the Government will 
up its mind. “Let us know 
ve are to have peace or war,’ he 


the Government either withdraw 
ops altogether from the country 
us sufficient power to put a stop 
continual murders of soldiers and 
If the Government would make 
mind, General Macready believes 
could “ have the country quiet ” 
vithin a fortnight or at mast three weeks. 


I have not met an Irishman anywhere 
who agrees with General. Macready’s 
opinion on that point. I have not met 
anyone who even believes that General 
Macready is still in a position to enforce 
even the most elementary discipline upon 
the armed forces that are nominally under 
his control. One of the most disquieting 
mysteries of the present Erish administra- 
tion is the fact that although General 
Macready was appointed with a great 
flourish of trumpets, to assume the com- 
bined control*of both military and police, 
for which his experience at Scotland Yard 
after he ceased to be Adjutant General 
at the War Office seemed to fit him par- 
ticularly, yet he has now, by his own 
admission, no control whatever over the 
Irish Police. No one in Ireland can say 
whose word will or will not be obeyed 
by the Royal Irish Constabulary. As for 
the “‘ Black and Tans ” who are the new 
reinforcements of the Irish Police, they 
are notoriously a law unto themselves. 
They are composed of two classes. There 


is the Special Auxiliary Division of the 
R.I.C., who have been enlisted at fla day 
exclusively from ex-officers in the Army 
to assist the police in the defence of the 
comparatively few police barracks in 
which they are now concentrated. ‘There 
are also the ordinary “ Black and Tan” 
recruits of whom 8,000 enlisted during 
the past month alone, and who 
have earned a reputation for sheer hooli- 
ganism wherever they have been sent in 
Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, it is believed 
by all classes of people in Ireland that the 
lowest elements of the unemployables in 
England have been freely recruited for 
the “ Black and Tans,” and the experience 
of practically every county would seem 
toshow that many of them are undoubtedly 
using their position as undisciplined police 
to loot property on a large scale under the 
pretext of raiding houses which are sus- 
pected of containing arms and ammunt- 
tion. $ 

In Waterford City, for instance, which 
is the only Southern Irish constituency 
where a constitutional Nationalist was 
teturned at the last General Election, the 
“ Black and Tans ” had made their appear- 
ance just before I visited it. No outrage 
against the police at any time has been 
committed in that district. The popula- 
tion pursues its normal business undis- 
turbed by political troubles of any kind. 
Only the arrival of the “ Black and Tans “ 
has thrown it into a state of fear. One of 
its leading citizens told me that he had” 
already received letters threatening him 
with death if anv attacks upon the police 
were made in Waterford, and on the night 
before I saw him, his daughter had been 
returning with two other girls from a 
dance, when they were suddenly held up 
in the darkness by six policemen who 
thrust revolvers into their faces and used 
insulting and filthy language and forced 
them to hold up their hands. They were 
not even searched, but after having been 
terrified by threats and insults were 
allowed to go on their way. In the same 
peaceful city I called upon the Lord Mayor, 
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a doctor with a professional practice which 
keeps him busy often for nearly twenty- 
four hours in the day. I found his windows 
had been smashed in, and I was not sur- 
prised that he told me he had no intention 
of replacing them in spite of the great dis- 
comfort in which he had to live, since he 
knew that they wotld be immediately 
broken again’ Not only do the police fail 
to protect property, but they actually 
destroy it themselves or allow it to be 
destroyed by hooligans under their own 
eyes. They have long cea ed to perform 
any civil function whatever. ‘They have 
nothing at all to do, yet while I was in 
Waterford a hundred more “ Black and 
Tans” were drafted into the town. ‘The 
townspeople have every reason to feel 
that their importation is sure to lead to 
trouble before long, and they fear already 
that any day some pretext may be found 
for the “ Black and Tans ” to break loose, 
to loot the shops and the public houses, 
and then, maddened with drink, set fire 
to the town. 

Were it not for the “ Black and Tais ” 
and the pernicious influence that they 
have brought with them into the whole 
police force in Ireland, Waterford and 
scores of other towns in the same position 
would be as peaceful and as prosperous 
as any townin England. It wasimpossible 
to avoid a similar inference also in Cork. 
On the day before I arrived there, the 
_ “ Black and Tans ” had exploded a bomb 
outside the window of one of the largest 
- drapery shops-in the city. ‘The whole 

‘shop front had been blown in, and right 
down Patrick Street on both sides of the 
street and on either side of the shop, prac- 
tically every window had been blown 
right in. -Window-breaking, after the 
curfew hour, when any civilian who 
ventures into the streets is liable to be 
- shot at sight, had become so prevalent 
that almost- every shop front in Patrick 
Street is boarded up after the shops close. 
But the bomb outside’ Cash’s drapery 
house had smashed the windows all along 
the street right up to the top storeys. So 
long as the “ Black and Tans” remain in 
the town, no insurance company will con- 
sider any application for insurance, and 


the windows will consequently gape open 


through the rest of the winter. Everi the 


replaced by zinc or corrugated iron, for 
the “ Black and Tans” have threatened 
to drench the wooden shutters with petrol 
and so set fire to the shops. : 
Broken windows are, in fact, the symbol A 
of the present Government in Ireland. It 
was four years since I had done my mili- 
tary training with Irish troops at Fermoy, 
and to return to itin its present condition 
is a revelation that turns every memory 
of the war for an Irish soldier to indeserib- 
able bitterness. Twice Fermoy has been 
wrecked and looted by English troops... 
I walked round the town with a business 
man who had all his life been so uncom- 
promising a Unionist that he would never 
discuss politics with any Nationalist. For 
generations past Fermoy has Dteu. one of 
the principal training centres for oops 
stationed in Ireland, and early in the war 
it was the headquarters of the Sixteenth 
Irish Division which John Redmond and 
his colleagues raised within a very few 
months. For the people who live jn its 
neighbourhood, it is no less intimately 
connected with the traditions of the 
British Army than is Aldershot. Vet this 
Protestant Unionist who took me round | 
its ruined streets said to me quite frankly, 
and with a tragic bitterness of disillusion, 
that he longed for the day when the last 
British soldier would have left the country. 
‘He told me how, when the soldiers. 
deliberately sacked the town a year ago, 
all the lights in every house were extin- 
guished in the hope that they would pass 
it by “unharmed, and how, while : 
he and his wife placed a mattress against 


the nursery windows, stones had -been 


hurled at them through the window. He 
had been present in the second looting 
of the town after General Lucas was kid- 
napped by the Sinn Feiners, and had seen 
its beginnings when a detachment of the | 
Flying Corps had gone round breaking 
windows early in the evening, only to 
withdraw and return at midnight with 
the Buffs in full force. “ What discipline 
can they have,” he said, “ when they are 
able to climb out of camp with step — 
ladders and spend half the night wrecking 
and burning the town?” | À 

I remembered his question a few days 


later when it became known that ‘troops 


edi EATS from Fermoy had motored to Mallow, 
wooden hoardings are beginning to be : 


twenty miles away, to set fire to the town 


a 


there. In Fermoy they had tried to burn 
houses, but without success, for the motor 
garage—belonging to a good Unionist— 
which they stormed to get supplies of 
petrol, had fortunately only a few tins on 
the premises. But I have never seen outside 
the devastated villages of the war zone in 
France Such amazing wreckage as is pre- 
sented by what I remember a few years 
ago as a prosperous and friendly Irish 
town. Practically every shop window has 
been smashed to pieces, and the owners 
dare not replace the windows for fear of 
having them broken again. Large win- 
dows displaying boots or clothing are 
protected from the street by rabbit wire 
or by boards that either block up the 
dow altogether or allow glimpses of 
fhat<ss displayed behind them. ‘The 
are still there, where once they were 
1¢ heart and soul of the town. Now they 
tear through it with their motor lorries, 
aiming their loaded rifles for fun at the 
in the streets and exulting in their 
r of intimidation when they all but 
e the civilians down. I was 
ing from Cork to Dublin on the 
y that the Lancers’ barracks were raided 
in Mallow. The story of that episode and 
its sequel is a terrihle illustration of the 
present situation in Ireland. There had 
been no trouble of any kind’ in Mallow, 
and the town led its happy and un- 
assuming life as it has done ‘cr years past. 
At ten o'clock in the morning, three motor 
cars, containing unknown men, and arriv- 
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rence, half the civilian population had 
fled into the country, and the mail train 
to Dublin, in which I was travelling, 
carried away many refugees. That night 
it is said that not one quarter of the usual 
inhabitants slept in the town. Yet there 
was no outbreak among the local troops 
or police, The appalling reprisals that 
did take place were the work of troops 
who arrived from Fermoy in motor lorries 
which could not possibly have been com- 
mandeered by them without the approval 
or at least the connivance of senior officers 
in Fermoy. 

The story of Mallow only confirms the 
shameful story of Balbriggan. Mallow 
was sacked by troops, Balbriggan was 
sacked by “ Black and Tans.” Sir Hamar 
Greenwood has announced that the Gov- 
ernment will not condone reprisals of this 
kind ; but every attempt has been made to 
represent them as the spontaneous out- 
break of troops who have witnessed 
murder under their own eyes. Only 
General Macready has been indiscreet 
enough to say publicly that he does not 
disapprove. Without the active co-opera- 
tion of senior officers, neither Balbriggan 
nor Mallow could have been burned 
down, for in each case the reprisals were 
carried ofit by armed men abundantly 
supplied with ammunition and with petrol, 
who arrived from a long distance in motor 
lorries, which they could never have 
obtained without permits. And in each 
case the townspeople upon whom reprisals 


ing from an unknown direction, drove that are every bit as severe and as delib- 


into the town, and stopped somewhere 
sutside the barracks occupied by a com- 
paratively small detachment of the 17th 
Lancers. All but three of them appar- 
ently were out of the barracks, and the 
raiders rushed the sentries and over- 
powered them. In the struggle a sergeant 
was shot dead by the only bullet that was 
fired. The raiders loaded up their three 
motor cars with rifles and ammunition 
and horse equipment and departed as 
swiftly as they had arrived. To this day 
their identity has not been discovered, 
nor is it likely to be known, No one in 
Mallow apparently knew anything of the 
intention to raid the barracks. The story 
spread round the town at once, and the 
fear of reprisals instantly dominated the 
town. Within four hours of its occur- 
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erate as the destruction of Dinant or 
Termonde by the Germans, were inflicted, 
were in no way responsible for the deaths 
which occutred in their towns, 

General Macready has declared publicly 
that he could get the country quiet within 
three weeks at most. Are these the 
methods that he intends to put into opera- 
tion? Is every town in Ireland in turn 
to suffer the fate of Balbriggan, Mallow, 
Queenstown, Lismore, Galway, Tuam, 
Athlone, and the ever lengthening list of 
towns and villages which have been 
wrecked and burned? What is the object 
of this deliberate and savage destruction ? 
The unknown raiders who visited Mallow 
the other day may visit any other town 
in turn. They do not suffer, for they have 
escaped long before the reprisals can com- 


; 
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mence. No one that I met in Ireland had 
the smallest idea as to whether these 
raiding parties were subject to any control 
by Sinn Fein or by anyone else. I met 
no one who was likely to have the smallest 
weight in the direction of Sinn Fein policy 
who believed that such raids could con- 
ceivably be worth while. I met many 
people who were beginning to`believe that 
in some cases at least the wilder men in 
the “ Black and Tans ” were carrying out 
the raids themselves in order to obtain 
_ a pretext for reprisals. Men of sound 
judgment who would be the last to believe 
in extravagant stories, are genuinely con- 
. vinced that the irresponsible characters in 
the “ Black and Tans ’’ have already been 
murdering police officers who were trying 
‘to enforce discipline, or stood in the way 
of reprisals. k 
One’s first natural impression is to say 
that the existing conditions simply cannot 
continue. But they have already con- 


tinued for so long in Irleand that Irish- — 
men are losing hope that they will cease 
in any near future. One extremely intelli- — 
gent observer put a point to me which is 
worth recording. “ The Government will 
not withdraw the army,” he said, 
may be needed any day for use in Labour 
troubles in England. It is cheaper to keep 
it in Ireland, where it can be kept in prac- ~ 
tice without being continually brought 
under the notice of the Trade Unionists.” 
Is it altogether impossible that some such 
idea does lurk in the background of the 
Government’s Irish policy? If it does, 
it is well that the fact should be known. 
For if itis important in the nationalinterest 
that a large and highly disciplined army 
should be “kept in being, is that p&spose 
likely to be fulfilled by the present system 
of degradation and debauchery that is 
sapping the morale of the Irish army of 
occupation ? 
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John Bull: * H'm, the more bricks I throw, the 
harder he goes at it” 
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Dublin Castle Official: “It can’t deceive us. It’s 2 mouse and we are going to swat it.” 
“A very small band of terrorists is imposing its policy on Ireland. We know their names.”— 
General Macready. 
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Revolution or Reaction? 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 


It is as yet too early to say which idea 
will prevail, but it is certain that the 
world can never again be exactly what it 
was before the war. A typical English- 
man, with a somewhat simple view of 
the mondial situation, said to me the 
other day, dolefully shaking his head : 
“It will be some time before Europe 
settles down.” He supposes that things 
just right themselves, that Europe will, 
provided you leave it alone, “settle 
down.” ‘This process is independent of 
human effort and human will: it is 
merely. a matter of time; and the only 
regret is that that time is likely to be 
longer than was at first thought possible. 
In the end, our incorrigible optimist 
believes, we shall settle comfortably down. 

Unfortunately this is not true. The 
war smashed all the ancient framework 
of society., The war destroyed morality, 
just as it produced an impossible economic 
situation. It gave us a new spirit. No 
longer are the workers content to go on as 
before: they are in revolt everywhere ; 
and at a moment when production was 
needed ‘as it was never needed in other 
days, non-production, strikes, shorter 
hours of labour, listlessness, lack of dis- 
cipline, make the collapse of industrial 
civilisation almost inevitable. A bird’s- 

eye view of the world to-day is not re- 
assuring. : : 
-But if you ask me which will win, 
Reaction or Revolution ?—I cannot tell 
you. There are signs that the tendency 
towards Revolution which manifested 
itself in every ¢ountry is being, beaten 
down; and that the opposing tendency 
‘towards Reaction is triumphing. Never- 
_theless there are many signs to the con- 
trary, and a final judgment is impossible. 
There has lately been published in 
France a book by Dr. Gustave Le Bon, 
the famous student of the psychology of 
_ peoples, in which he poses precisely this 

= question, though he employs other terms, 
There are, for him, two conflicting forces— 
Imperialism and Internationalism. You 
can employ a number of expressions which 
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America stepping over the Atlantic and 


8: you 
can say that every country is now engaged a 
in the struggle for hegemony; that the — 
militarist elements in each country were — 
never so strong ; that nationalism, which ; 
unfortunately does not mean the desire 
to remain within one’s own borders buta 
belief in the national mission which makes 
for domination, expansion, whether terri- 
torial or spiritual, is bloated ; that in the 
sphere of foreign politics we are all pitted 
against each other in a desperate and 
deadly conflict, when mutual help is a. 
condition of life. And there is much which 
would confirm the truth of such an asser- 
tion. France, as I showed last month, is 
striving for the mastery of Middle Europe, 
France is carrying her civilisation into 
Asia Minor. France is not ashamed to 
make use of Hungary in the pursuance of | 
her political designs, and actually receives 
Hungarian missions to advise them about 
the re-fashioning of the Hungarian army. — 
England, equipped with ships, has man- 
aged to secure commercial supremacy and 
is trying to hold down France, by denying 
her coal or making her pay dearly for it. 
England is putting her weight in the 
German scale in the interest of a Balance 
of Powers which she shall control. England 
is trying to direct the small Baltic nations. 
England is playing a hand in the Neat 
East. Russia tod is endeavouring to 
secure the predominant place in Europe ~ 
and Asia, and from: Moscow political sa 
ambition dictates a propaganda which 
will make of some central organisation 
directed by Lenin the arbiter of the” 
universe. Germany has still dreams of a- _ 
day when Germanism will make a better 
or worse world than now exists. Even 
Italy, though she is thore limited in her _ 
Tange, seeks to bestride the Adriatic. 
Poland imagines herself to be the rule 
of the Ukraine, and is also turning to 
Hungary for the formation of an alliance’ 
which would enable her to boss Czecho- 
Slovakia. Big and little, the nations are all 
bitten by this bug of Imperialism. From 
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preparing to buy up Europe, to the Free 
State of Fiume, issuing its proclamations 
to the astonished stars, the lust for hege- 
mony is in our blood. 

And yet there is side by side with the 
growth of militarism and the mystic 
belief in a national mission an amazing 
growth of Internationalism, which is 
equally mystic as it is taught by its 
principal exponents and accepted by the 
mass of its devotees. In every Imperialis- 
tic country, Internationalism flourishes 
as the new religion. Unfortunately Inter- 
nationalism is a sort of fanaticism: the 
new religion is propagated by sword and 
fire. In Moscow, which is the chief centre 
of > faith, it is confused with Im- 
ialisin. Indeed. one may inquire 
whether the ‘roots of Imperialism and 
In ionalism are not the same—the 
impose a Civilisation, a culture, 
n, on all the world.. They are, 
:, bitter antagonists in practice; 

y nation without exception, but 
ry victorious nation, is torn 
1¢ madness of extending its 
l the madness of letting the 
re of Moscow be extended upon 
look around, I think I see that 
the whole it is pure militarism which 
is triumphing. In England the Ministers 
are more prudent, and are afraid of the 
strange doctrines which, on the breaking of 
all the old beliefs, have seized the masses ; 
and in Italy too there is fear. But for 
the most part Imperialism is now naked 
and unashamed. ` 

The outlook for the winter is frankly 
black. In England we are menaced with 
an acute phase of the fight between 
Government and Workers. That fight is 
being pursued bitterly and unceasingly, 


© 


-and it is a fight that must eventually result 


either in the triumph of Labour or in the 
total triumph of Authority. It cannot be 
stopped; the battle cannot be evaded or 
broken off for ever. Sooner or later the 
decisive stand must be made. ) 

In Italy there has apparently -been a 
relaxation; but I am assured by those 
who have studied the attempt of the 
workers to acquire possession of the: 
factories that, although the Government is 
impotent, so are the workers. There is tor 
the moment such a state of exhaustion 
that neither side can carry out its pro- 
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gramme. Two invalids—Revolation and 
Authority—confront each other. Ti Revo. 
lution had a passing success it was he- 
cause there is no health m Italy-—one of 
the countries which has most suffered. 
But in nearly all Balkan countries and 
certainly in Hungary, we find repression at 
its worst. The rulers do not stick at any- 
thing. They have enough energy tö crush 
the movements whch are manifesting ` 
themselves, and freedom is an enapty ; 
name. Poland is notoriously teactionary, $ 
Marshal Pilsudski, who was onee a Social- 
ist, now vies with the worst Tepresenta- 
tives of feudalism. Large tracts of 
Europe are going back to the days when i 
the masses of mankind were at the merey 3 
of proprietorial barons; and other parts 
of Europe have only changed the land- 
owner for the coldblooded industrialist 
in power. Yet other parts, Russia for 
example, are the victims of a new kind of 
subjugation. Revolution has converted 
itself into a ferocious Reaction: and it 
would indeed be difficult to distinguish 
between the Absolutism of Lenin and the š 
Absolutism of Admiral Horthy. The es 
worker if he escapes Charybdis runs into : 
Scylla ; and which is the worse lot would be 
hard to decide. 

What of Germany? Prophecy would 
be foolish, for anything might happen. 
The present Government has not been 
less dictatorial than that of Noske—that 
is to say, than the Kaiser Government. 
There is nothing ta prevent the election of 
a Prince as President in a little white, but. 
a Prince or a Pauper will probably mean 
an egual grinding of the people. Liberty is 
trampled underfoot as in the worst hours 
of history; dnd the great ideas that are 
sweeping the world only seem to fling the 
peoples into the arms of fresh tyrannies. 

In France we have had the election of 
M. Millerand to the Presidency of the — 
Republic. I have often met M. Millerand, 
and I believe him to be a generous-hearted 
man. He began his career as a Socialist, _ 
and he now denies every principle for 
which he once stood. I congratulate hi 
on the choice of Parliament, but with all 
friendliness towards France and tot 
her President it is necessary to 
that he owes his position to the 
ary; and counter-revolution: 
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comprehensible fatality, always means im 
practice reactionary. 

It is worth while, in this general survey 
of the world, to consider rather particu- 
larly the election of M. Millerand, for it 
is an example of how, in the turbulence of 
times, men are being pushed against their 
will into extreme positions. M. Millerand 
would be perfectly reasonable in his 
policy if he were left alone, but the forces 
of the period are too much for him, and he 


whom he must largely disagree. For 
example, in his attitude towards Ger- 
many, he was disposed to accept the 
obvious contention that there could be no 
economic settlement of Europe until 
Germany’s debt was defined. The maxi- 
mum of indemnities must be fixed if we 
are to know how we stand, and if we are 
to “ mobilise’ our credits, and give each 
other a chance of recovering from the 
wounds of war. ~ 


5 


That Germany cannot work with any 
heart if her liabilities are vague, immense, 
is admitted by all the experts. In his 
report to the Brussels International Con- 
ference even the French expert, M. Gide, 
abandoned the policy of financial hatred, 
the policy of economic reprisals, which 
would cripple Germany without benefitting 
France. If anything was clear, it was 
clear that, before a practical scheme of 
reconstruction could be arrived at, it was 
necessary that all the nations should first 
examine their resources, and then agree 
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selves. 
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The world has suffered shipwreck, and 
whatever were ottr, quarrels we now have 
need of each other’s assistance to repair 
the damage. There cannot be too many 
hands put to the pump. If Germany can 

_ make things for us, we would be stupid to 
refuse to provide her with raw materials 


‘The high-cost’ of living, which is partly 


` Revolution and Reaction, can only -be 
reduced by co-operation. But although 
M. Millerand realised the need—especially 
-at San Remo—of an all-round reconcili- 


have been put in the way 
for a common plan of action. — 
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‘to help each other and thus help them- 


andto accept her manufactured articles. ’ 


responsible før the fatal struggle between — 


ation of interests, all sorts of obstacles, 
of this search | 
‘Bloc National. ' 
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meeting last January—remember these 
dates; it was nine months before such an 
urgent gathering could be convened— 
they distinctly declared that only inter- 
national solidarity, only united efforts, 
could save us from the perilous con- — 
ditions which provoke the present conflict _ 
of Authority and Anarchy. It was co- 3 
operation or chaos. But they did not oa 
leave out Germany. You cannot leave a 
out Germany. Germany exists. Sixty ` 
or seventy million people have to be fed, 
and you can either allow them to work to 
feed themselves and to add to the world’s ~ 
stores, or decline them credits, menace 
them, make impossible demands which in 
reality cut them out of the world’s work- 
ing community and make them an econo- | 
„mic burden as is Austria. Now it was t 
necessary that Brussels should have beer a 
preceded by an understanding between A 

the Allies and Germany. ‘There can be 4 

no real arrangement until Germany and 4 
the Allies have come to terms. M. Miller-. 
and, to his credit, agreed to meet the 
Germans—at Spa. He agreed at Bou- 
logne to the amount to be claimed by way 
of reparations. But there was much 
delay. Unhappily the Bloc National in ~ 
France is wedded to the idea of integral: | 
teparations—that is to say that if she — 
catinot get everything, IFrance prefers to | 
get nothing. They made M. Millerands’ — 
position extremely difficult. It seemed, — 
time after time, at the conferences which I - 
attended, that the French Premier had 

consented to a sensible course, but im- 

mediately Parliament clamoured for the — 
fulfilment of the -treaty; ie 
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Little was done at Spa, but what was | 
done was condemned. Pushed by a ~ 
fatality, France made Spa the pretext 
for the abandoninént of Geneva which was 
_ to have followed at once—that is to say, 
at the end of July—and which was to have 
-seen the dawn of some kind of financial.” 
sanity. at last: M. “Millerand probably 
did his best, but the pressure was too 
great: he gave up Geneva, allowed Brus- 
sels to take place first, and to become a 
mere discussion in the air, since the found- 
„ations of an accord had not been laid. g 
-He was rewarded by the confidence of the 
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That, I think, and I believe it to be 
only honest to say so, is pure folly, and it 
is a pity that the election of M. Millerand 
should mean that we are to continue to be 
foolish and to cherish our reactionary idea 
of national hatreds. ý 

But there is a second significance in the 
choice of M. Millerand. Whatever he may 
think about Brussels and Geneva, he is 
certainly counter-revolutionary in. the 
sense of actively opposing Bolshevism. 
My own view is that the best Opposition to 
Bolshevism would be the restoration of 
tolerable conditions. ‘The new French 
President believes otherwise. 


world in the war against Russia. So 
steadfastly does-he hold to the opinion 


appened to win. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that his Polish policy was danger- 
If it came off, it is nevertheless true 
tit was foolhardy. Warsaw was on the 
int of falling; England advised peace ; 
when M. Millerand sent General Weygand 
and recognised General Wrangel. By a 
miracle Poland was not annihilated; 
Warsaw stood; and Wrangel ‘still sur- 
vives. It was the Bolsheviks who com- 
mitted the unpardonable fault of being 
beaten when peace was at last in sight. 
I neither praise nor blame: I -will 
leave time, which is the best judge in these 
matters, to appreciate the action of 
M. Millerand.. What I do is to note them, 
and to point out that Revolution must 
necessarily produce Counter-Revolution ; 
and it was as the champion of Counter- 
Revolution in Europe that M. Millerand 
“became President of the Republic. 
Indeed I know no nation in Europe 
which is so solid as France, While she 
has restless neighbours—England on one 
side, Italy on the other—she is firm. 
Vigorous steps were taken against the 
great strikes of May last. ‘These steps 
again were regarded as dangerous and 
Provocative: but again, they were justi- 
fied by their success. Instead of the 
attempted repression making the incipient ` 
flames of Revolution mount higher, the 
Polae were utterly cane hai ES ese 
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The problem of whether the soft-or th- 
hard method should be employed ripe 
which the statesmen must resolve for 
themselves.. ‘The consequences of a mis- 


take may be frightful, But it may be 
taken as a general truth that the choice 


is between Revolution and Reaction, 
There are so many factors making for — 
Revolution: and Revolution itself makes _ 
‘for Reaction. There is only one possible 
way of escape from one or the other of ie 
these alternatives, It is the speedy return — ~ 
to normal material conditions. k M 
If our rulers were wise they would dread : 
Reaction as much as they dread Revo- 
lution, and they would devote all their x 


ees 
energies to Bring about the effective. re 
utilisation of world resources, whether pe 


‘Russian, German, French, English, Ameri- 
can or Neutral, It is still generally be- 
lieved that the neutral nations escaped 
the consequences of the war: but their 
complaints at Brussels were bitter. We 
are âll in danger. European civilisation— 
and with it American wealth and civilisa- 
tion—are in peril of disappearing. : 
The figures which were given at Brussels 
do not indicate much chance of an early 
solution of our difficulties, The key- 
problem is the financial problem. While 
we are all in debt, while paper money 
circulates in such profusion, while pío- 
duction does not respond to needs, there - 
will be fluctuations of opinion, social 
clashes and commotions, fatal bouleverse- _ 
ments. Bankruptcy is not a mere hook re 
operation inthe national accounts: it isa 
calamity which will destroy the very 
fabric of society. If there js one lesson. 
which emerges from all these reports and ri 
discourses; of Brussels—academic as the 
Conference may have been—it is that we 
cannot afford to play any longer with the 
peril. Ge i 
Our statesmen have not considered 
problems in a practical way. The: 
pursued a sentimental policy. 4 
fiddled while the world bu 
at least has-opened the 
people to realities. Brusse i 
not by perpetuating war can 
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SHOULD WE SCRAP THE LEAGUE ? 


the action of each before it is taken. So long as 
there are separate governments in the world, the 
best we can do is to make agreement as ready 
and easy as possible before action has to be 


“Why is it that the Supreme Council 
continues to function while the League of 
Nations appears to languish ? Why is it 
that the body which handled the affairs 
of the world at Spa was not the League of 
Nations but the old Supreme Council ? ” 
An outspoken article in the September 
number of the Round Table answers these 
questions by pointing to what its writer 
maintains are defects inherent in the 
Covenant of the League. The Covenant, 
he argues, was drawn up apart from the 
men who had the experience gained on the 
Supreme Council, and before instead of 
after the treaties were made. Its forms 
were dominated by conceptions natural 
to the Head of a’Republic with a written 
constitution. It fails to make a sufficient 
distinction between occasions of conflict 
and causes of war. Its framers never 
definitely emerged from the confusion 
between a world state and a conference of 
governments. And the machinery which 
it constructed is hampered by Article 5 
of the Covenant, which enacts that 
“* decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
or of the Council shall require the agree- 
ment of all the members of the League 
represented at the meeting.” i 

Vielding to’the influences under which they 
worked, its authors proceeded to disguise the 
machinery in the trappings of a government of 
mankind. The large conference is called an 
Assembly, a word long appropriated to legislative 
bodies, It is thus presented as a legislature, 
when it is in fact nothing of the kind. In like 
manner the smaller body is called a Council, 
aud the whole instrument is framed to make it’ 
appear as if it were an executive responsible to 
the Assembly. In effect it is nothing of the 
kind, for the Assembly can neither remove it 
nor yet overrule it. In pursuance of the same 
idea the meiubers of each body are said to have 
“ votes t when in fact they can only decide 
questions of policy by agreement. ... To be 
frank, the power given to each member is not 
that of a vote, but that of a veto. . . . A con- 
ference as such cau do nothing; whatever is 
done has to he done by the separate governments 


- which’compose it, and their reason for meeting 


is so far as possible to harmonise and co-ordinate 
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taken. But to say that no action shall be taken 
on matters discussed at the conterence unless or 
until agreement is recorded by every party is a 
certain road to di 

The elastic constitution of the Supreme 
Council gives it an advantage over the 
rigid machinery of the League, and advo- 
cates of the latter body are therefore 
faced with the question—-What is fhe 
next thing to be done? 


The worst possible cour 
League crowned with flos 
masquerading as <£ g 
while the real busi 
and separate bot 
and to acquie in it is t 
speech of a first-rank sti 
without a peroration in | 
The Supreme Council, whi 
never the theme of perorat 
tines the whole atmosphere is pois 
insincerity, 

The League and not the Supreme, 
Council is the recognised organ of inter- 
national control, and the first step in 
merging the Supreme Council in the 
Council of the League is to insist that the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, France, and 
Italy (and, when the Far East is in ques- 
tion, the Foreign Minister of Japan) must 
sit on that body. And each ‘Foreign 
Minister must be the alter ego of his chief. 
For the conference of Prime Ministers — 
cannot work in normal conditions. The 
mere question of the time which one 
Prime Minister has at his disposal. is 
prohibitive. .He must either neglect. 
foreign affairs or else domestic aflairs; 
ane the neglect of either will react on the 
other. À: 


is to leave the 
of rhetoric and 
ment of mankind, 
in some different 
ituation to-day ; 
do nothing. No 
is complete 
à the League. 
does the work, is 
While this con- 
oned by 


Let the Foreign Ministers, then, see whether 
they can really do their proper work through 
the Council of the League as at present ‘consti- 
Let them face the question whether 


Article 5 binds them to inaction in matters, 
upon which unanimons: agreement cannot be 
obtained. ‘The answer to that question is of all” 
: : ; 
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d others the most imperative. If they find that 
‘ Article 5 does impose an inaction which is in 
practice disastrous, then let them say so in 
Parliament, and obtain its support in demanding 
an amendment in terms of Article 26, 

| ‘The san surse should be followed in respect 
f of the four minor states included in the Council. 
d 

] 
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If in experience if should prove that the presence 
of th 
secrecy, 


uirements of 


members defeats the re 
y, delays action to a dangerous degree, 
and so renders the Council abortive 
l boldly see ary amendment... . 
1e function of the Council is to constitute 
e the leading statesmen of the world 
liscover their minds to each other. If the 
of ministers from Brazil, Belgium, 
id Spain is in practi al to frank 
r, let the Council be limited to the great 
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goes farther still. Should 
with its revised constitution, 
within a reasonable time, a 
far-reaching amendment is 


he machinery will not work in 
alternative is opened by the 
Article 1. By this provision 
e two years’ notice of intention 
nthe League. But that notice 

cumstances be given unless 
invitation is issued to other 
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powers to a conference to he held forthwith to 
consider a new arrangement in the light of the 
experience gained. Such a conference can then 
do what might have been done by the Conference 
of Paris, if the creation of the Teague had been 
left to its close. Tt will then have at its disposal 
the experience not only of Paris, but that gained 
through several years of an attemipt to work the 
League as defined: by the Covenant. Tt can 
frame a simple agreement, providing for con- 
ference, but leaving the methods to develop in 
‘practice, such as no one could mistake for a 
world constitution. From such a conference it 
would be difficult for America to hold herself 
aloof. The mere question of convenience would 
draw her to its table. Itis worth reflecting that 
the Dominions would never have been brought 
to the Imperial Conference, subject to a covenant 
involving such commitments as that of the 
League. : 


The principle of transacting world 
affairs in conference instead of by under- 
ground wires, concludes the Round Table, 
has come to stay. A conference there 
will be, whether the forms are recognised 
or not, and conferences of statesmen must 
be secret. “ What matters is our knowing 
when and how they confer, and amongst 
whom such conference lies, Secret 


machinery is a subtler danger than secret 
treaties.” 


ee ra = 


= In The New Europe for September 9th 
appeared the translation of a speech made 
on the first of the month by Dr. Benes, 
Czecho-Slovakian minister of foreign 
affairs, before the permanent Parliamen- 
tary Committee, in which he explained the 
foreign policy of Czecho-Slovakia and 
outlined the objects of what is known as 
“the Little Entente” between Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania. Be- 
ginning with the truism that in Central 
eS Europe, as elsewhere, .‘‘ moral decay, 
economic misery and social anarchy can 
3 only be abolished by restoring economic 

5 relations,” Dr. Benes stated that a 
primary aim of the new agreement (the 
Peace of Trianon) was peace with Hun- 
‘gary. But the Magyars are still in the 
saddle in that country, and peace can 
only be secured if they are willing to 
renounce their “ oriental and romantic ”’ 
principles of imperialism, including the 
restoration of the Habsburgs, and “ change 
all (her) traditional ideas, (her) social 
structure and (her) political methods.” 
Secondly, as regards Russia, the Little 
Entente has decided to preserve an 
attitude of neutrality in the Russo-Polish 
conflict. Friendly relations are to be 
sought with Austria; “ we are willing to 
F facilitate her existence on terms which are 
a not prejudicial to our interests.” Finally, 
It has. always been in the interests of the 
Entente for Central Europe’to be consolidated, 
and all.the negotiations which have taken place 

at Belgrade and’ Bucharest are entirely consis- 
tent with this policy. It is satisfactory to Italy 

` because thé comman object of this action is to 
-render impossible any restoration of Austria- 
Hungary. An important factor in this alliance 
from the point of view of the Entente is the 
circumstance that the discussions in connection 

> with it do not infringe the scope of the Peace 
Treaties. We may therefore emphasise “the 
unity of the Czecho-Slovak, Jugoslav, and 
Roumanian Entente with the Allies. ae 

_ Pending the -publication of the full 
termis of the agreement and the elucidation 
>, of certain important points in Dr. Benes’s 
= speech, a torrent of comment, criticism 
and forecast has been’ let loose in the 
-continéntal press. Germany especially is 
watching developments with the keenest 
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THE LITTLE ENTENTE. 
A NEW MOVE FOR PEACE IN CENTRAL EUROPE? 


interest, and sections of her press are trying — 
tle Entente — 


is really a blow at the Great Entente., 
he subject, however, has received but — 
scant attention in the British papers, — 
in spite of the general interest felt in the , 
unhappy state of Central Europe and of 
the many related problems of international — 
statesmanship that it involves. a 


One welcomes, therefore, an article on 
“The Small Entente” by Mr. Maxwell 
H. H. Macartney in the Fortnightly. 
Review (October) which surveys judicially — 
the formation of this new political and 
economic system. “The Coming ‘fo- - 
gether,” says the writer, “ of three sugh 
countries as Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavias 
and Roumania constitutes a Power which 
is not only strong numerically, but strong 
also in bayonets, and if, as would seem 
to be.on the cards, Austria and Greece 
may also be drawn to some extent into the 
circle, then the possibilities of this com- 
bination are even more imposing.” The 


writer inclines to the view that the aims — 
of the Little Entente are political and 
military rather than economic. 


‘Concerning the economic aims of the “ Small 
Entente,” there is, for the moiment, but little to 
say. This may be “above all,” as has been 
- claimed, a positive agreement to facilitate a 
return to normal economic conditions, to regu- 
. larise the exchanges between these countries, 
and generally to promote the restoration of trade. 
commerce and industry throughout the States 
, of Central and South-Eastern Europe. "Any ~ 
fair’and comprehensive scheme which shall do 
` away with the present conditions, based as they 
are upon prejudice and upon all the exploded 
fallacies of medieval political economy, is 
certainly so much to. the good. ` On’ paper, 
indeed, „a start is already. being made in this- 
direction, Under a tecently-signed convertion, _ 
for example, Roumania has agreed to export | 
petrol, grain and raw materials to Austria in 
exchange for machinery, manufactured articles . 
and goods of all kinds, and the “ Small utente“ ` 
generally has concluded a series of economic * 
arrangements “which are. destined to enable 
Austria to extricate herself from her lamentable > 
situation. Whether anything will result from | 
these benevolent intentions is another matter. i 
.The unfortunate experiences of Austria during 
the last eighteen months suggest rather that — 
she will be unwise to expect too much. Every — 
agreement hitherto made. by her has in its — 
_ performance lagged far behind its promise. 
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the Vienna section of the Reparation 
Commission, under Sir William Goode, 
and Mr, Macartney rather suggests that 
this “aim” of the Little Entente is 
mainly for the sake of appearances. A 
more definite aim is “ the curbing of 
Hungary.” Hungary is undoubtedly 
anxious to recover the Magyar territory 
she has been compelled to cede to her 
three neighbours ; and she has pronounced 
herself in favour of a restoration of the 
monarchy. Moreover, ’‘‘ her naturally 
pugnacious people seem to take an insane 
delight ia creating minor incidents between 
their country and her neighbours, or in 
pursuing a course of Jew-baiting ” . a 
which # “has justified doubts as to 
ength or sincerity of the Horthy 
” A combination strong enough 
chreaten Hungary in no equivocal 

would therefore seem to be a 
ım to her exasperated and 
neighbours. Hungary’s inclin- 
ards a Habsburg restoration is 
nly established. ‘ Yet there 
1 evidence to make it a-useful 
ground for members of the new 


5 


But the important question is whether 
these grievances and the determination 
to remove them do not bring the Little 
Entente into collision with French, and 
therefore with Allied, policy. France 
favoured a Danube Confederation, in order 
to weaken Germany by splitting up the 
German bloc into a number of smaller 
entities ; just as she opposed the Austrian 
movenient in favour of union with Ger- 
many. On the other hand, 

Dr. Benes was from the outset very strongly 
opposed to the idea of a Danube Confederation, 


‘which, in his eyes, was bound sooner or later 


to lead to the reconstitution of the old Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy in some form or other, and 
he has recently declared explicitly that one of 
the objects of the “ Small Entente” is to dis- 
prove the truth of the old saying that if Austria- 
Hungary did not exist it would be necess ry to 
create her, In this view Dr. Benes has not stood 
alone. It is common knowledge that Italy was 


‘strenuously opposed to the French policy on the 


Same grounds, and that MM. Altizé and Pontalis 
have found in Vienna firm Opponents in Prince 
Borghese and the Marchese della Torretta. 
Belgrade in this matter sided for once with 
Rome, and articles appeared in some Serbian 
dlewspapers advocating the Austrian union with 
Germany, beeause thereby Yougo-Slavia would 
acquire a common frontier with-that land with’ 
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which an advantageous trade for the future ig 
expected, : 


` It is doubtful whether the danger of an 


Austro-Hungarian revival Was as great as. 


Dr. Benes appeared to believe. At any 
rate, now that the Danube Confederation 
policy has broken down, he has shown 
himself anxious to put the most generous 
interpretation on France's diplomatic 
moves in Hungary. At the same time, 

It is undeniable that the relations between 
Paris and Prague have for some time past lost 
much of their previous cordiality. Two years 
or so ago Czecho-Slovakia flung herself com- 
pletely into the arms of the Entente, and, 
especially after the lamentable debacle against 
the Hungarian Bolshevists, the fault for whioh 
was laid exclusively at the door of Italy, more 
particularly into the arms of France. TI j 
course, suited exactly the French boo 
General Pellé, ably backed up by ane 
staff, looked forward to er 
Slovakia a powerful advar 
against Germany. But much water has flowed 
under the bridge since then. The dec ision in the 
Teschen dispute has taken from C zecho-Slovakia 
much land and even more confidence in the 
Entente. . Prague to-day affects to believe that 
Poland, not Czecho-Sloy kia, was alw j 
pampered darling of Pa and has been a 
pains to disguise her indignation. In her dis- 
illusion and anger she turned to Yougo-Slavia 
and thus created that alliance which a Laibach 
newspaper recently deseril as having 6 
established “ by the emancipated States on their 
own initiative, without protection, and, perhaps 
even against the will of the Entente, 

Mr. Macartney’s conclusion is that the 
Little Entente in its conception is ani- 
mated by no very friendiy feelings towards 
its big prototype. But this does not mean 
that it is pro-German. The truth appears 
to be that it was created to fill the void 
caused in Central Europe by the failure 
of the allied policy to get things done, 
cnat its uttered sentiments in regard to the 
Allies are irreproachably correct, and that, 
given tactful handling, its -future may 
safely be left to itself. The doings of 
French „high finance in regarl to Hun- 
garian affairs have given rise ta many 
sensational reports and rumours caleu- 
lated to produce the impression that she 
was working against Czech interests, 
It is at least of good augury that Dr. 
Benes and his friends, in their official 
utterances on the Little Entente, have 
given no credence to such statements: 
and that moderate opinion in France 
refuses to regard the differences between 
that country and the Czechs in regard to 
Hungary and “Russia as cause for offence. 
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RIDDLES OF THE EAST. 
AND BOLSHEVISM IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


fostered ay a flamboyant Pade a 


THE ARAB CAUSE 


Everybody knows of the recent trouble 
with the Arabs in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
but very few have any clear idea of the 

causes that have provoked it. It is 

realised that the Arabs aré discontented, 
but that they have any substantial reason 
for being so is by no means established 
in the ordinary British mind. An article 
on “The Arab Cause” contributed by 
Mr. W. Urinowski to the Balkan Review 
(September) sheds a good geal of light 
upon this subject. 

Briefly, the Arab grievance is that the 
Allied promises have not been kept. The 
first of these promises is registered in a 
series of letters which passed between 
Shereef Hussein of Mecca and Sir Henry 


McMahon, British High Commissioner in 
Egypt, 1914-1916. In July, 1915, the 


Shereef wrote concerning the independence 
of the Arabs within certain specified 
frontiers. Sir Henry’s reply was to the 
effect that discussion of future frontiers 
was premature; -but, on the Shereet’s 
insistence, he addressed, on October 24th, 
1915, a letter to the Shereef containing 
m following note :— 


‘The districts of Mersina aud Alexandretta 
and those parts of Syria situated to the west 
(seawards) of the districts of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama, and Aleppo: cannot be considered as 
purely Arab, and should be excluded from the 
limit of the frontiers. under review. With the 
above modification, and without prejudice to 
our actual treaties with Arab chiefs (meaning 
the Emir of Nejd), we accept these limits and 
frontiers; and in that which is concerned 
within these limits, the districts whereim Great 
Britain is free to act -without harm to the 
interests of her ally France, I am authorised by 
the British Government to give you the followin g 
assurances in reply to your last letter : 


“~ Uder reserve of the above modifica- 


tions, Great Britain is disposed to recognise ' 


aud support the independence of the Arabs 
within the territories comprised in .the 
limits and frontiers proposed by the Sheree 
of Mecca,’ ” 
The Shereef consented to postpone to 
the end of the war the outstanding ques- 
tion of the coast. towns of Syria and He 
Lebanon. 


J 


The impression that Great Britain ine 


tended to reward Arab services in the war 


_ by the. grant of full independence was 
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issued by the late Sir Stanley Maude “ 
the inhabitants of the Villayet of Baghe 


dad” on March 19th, 1917, inviting the. 


Arab people to co-operate in the task of 


government, 


trimmings not as 


about coming con- 


querors and enemics, but as liberators, 


was 


given for 
Nor was any 


Unfortunately, no dat 
beginning the co-oper: ti: 


mention made óf the secret Sykes-Picot, 
agreement, ratified by M. Cambon and 
Sir Edward Grey in May, 1946, which 
parcelled the Middie Fast out, into 
French, British and International ZONeS 
in the most business-like 1 and though 
according Allied recogni | protec- 


tion to “an independent State or 
Confederation of Arab State 


A (France) and B (Bri 


id much 


‘more attention to the rights of the “ pro- 
tecting ” countries than to those of the 
Arabs. In this agreement Mr. Urinowski 


finds the chief source of the present trouble. 
Nobody appears to have known of it 
except the negotiating statesmen, and 
Lord Allenby’s proclamation at his en- 
trance to Jerusalem (December, 1917), 
stating quite plainly that France and 
Great Britain agreed to encourage and 
assist the establishment of indigenous 
governments and administrations in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, did nothing to unde- 
ceive the Arabs as to what they might 
expect. 


Here, too, is a significant incident : 


I still remember: when I was in Damascus: 


a brother officer of how Colonel 
the C.P.0., was sent. by the 


being told by a 
Minetz- Hargy, 


General Staff to Emir Teisal to communicate ‘ 


(int the presence of Monsieur Tvafourcad, the 
Diplomatic Agent of the French Government) 
on behalf of the British Government the follow- 
ing two points, among ethers :-— 


The British Government will not ot 


any mandate for Syria. 

. The British Government will ‘not agree to 
impose any mandate upon Syria against the 
wishes of the people. 


It is certainly difficult to square this | | 
with our acquiescence in | the French 


Mandate for Syria. 
After ‘the Armistice, the liberated Po 


tions of Palestine and. Syria were pay : 
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' Persia and Central Asia. 


under the supreme command of Lord 
Allenby, who was held by the whole 
people “in the highest respect and affec- 
tion.” His personal prestige was such 
that the Arabs under Feisal, who had 
occupied and expected to remain in the 
coast sector, were persuaded to withdraw 
peacefully when that sector {as arranged 
in the Sykes-Picot agreement) was handed 
over to French administration, But 
when, at the end of 1919, the British 
troops were withdrawn from Syria into 
Palestine, while the French troops in 
Syria powerfully reinforced, it 
d upon. the Syrian peoples that the 
did not mean to abide by their 
‘They could not see why, as all 

were under the supreme 
of Lord Allenby, the French 
ot be withdrawn us soon as the 


Were 


know, the French interpretation 
y logical one—of the Sykes- 
ment quickly led to trouble in 
that trouble has now spread 

via and even Palestine. 
the solution ? 


ers of the present situation call for 
We are all agreed that a perfect 
us understanding with France is 
the peace of the world is to be 
l; but we desire an entente between the 
two peoples, an entente of hearts and souls, and 
not one to which we render mere lip Service. 
If Syria stands in the way of such an uunder- 
standing, we must not remove Syria, or subject 
it, but rather settle the problem in the interests 
of the people of Syria alone. The Sykes-Picot 
agreement has already been broken in part, for 
Palestine has not been internationalised,-nor has 
Mosul become a sphere of French influence, It 
remains to jettison the rest of it, not in the 
i s of Great Britain or of France, but 
f consideration tor the Arabs, whose inter- 
ests We have so often and so piously considered 
our especial charge. $ : 


Closely connected with the Arab ques- 
tion, is the Bolshevist. penetration of 
Mr. Ukbal Ali 
Shah, writing on “The Central Asian 
Tangle” in the Asiatic Review (October), 
expresses the view that Bolshevist policy 
in regard to Turkestan and India differs 
in no material respect from that of Czarist 
Russia. f vip 

History bears witness that in all the overtures 
undertaken by Russia in Central Asia the ac- 
quisition of India was always in view. The 


| annexation of the Uzbek States were always 
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‘interest in Central Asian politics. 


the means to that end, That tay have heen 

during Czarist#® times—with}which we associate 
an Imperialist tendency—but in Bolshevist 

times do we see any change in that essential 

aim? The temperament and the desires of a 

people do not alter with a change in the form 

of their Government. Ii there is anything in 

common between the Czarist and the Kolshevist 

programmes it is decidedly in the Indian ques- 

tion. From Kaufmann and Skobelofi to M. 
Krassin we find the same chord vibrating, 

Soviet diplomacy in this region, how- 
ever, is being conducted with character- 
istic slipperiness. : 

As a result, there is a smouldering dis- 
content among the peoples who have come 
within Lenin’s orbit. But this writer 
charges Great Britain with haying done 
nothing to take advantage of the fact that 
the inhabitants of the Middle Hast have 
all along looked to this country to recog- 
nise their legitimate aspirations. " It was 
hoped in the East, before the British 
people recognised the Soviets, that they 
would make sure that their friends in a 
Central Asia would at least retain their 
independence.” ag 


‘The article is a strong plea for a greater 
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NATIONALISATION OF 
WOULD IT MEAN GREATER PRODUCTION ? 


Sir Leo Chiozza Money renews his cam- 
paign for “The National. Direction of 
Industry.” Once more he points to the 
adinittedly great results achieved during 
the war when the Government took 
industry in charge and, in spite of the 
drainage of man power into the Army, 
succeeded in raising considerably the level 
of productivity. He does not refer to the 
widespread waste that/accompanied the 
process—a waste that the nation has bitter 
reason to recall just now—but that is 
another story. -Leaving it out of account 
and ignoring the possibility that what 
could be done in war-time might be 
impossible to achieve under peace, con- 
ditions, his facts and figures are calcu- 
lated to shake the faith of the most 
hardened. anti-nationaliser. 

How did we get on before the War ? 
In the Census of Production of 1907, 

It was shown, (it should be remembered that 
pre-war values are spoken of) that, apart from 
the value of imported materials, all our factories, 
workshops, mines, and quarries had an output 
worth no more than £762,000,000, as valued at 

“points of production. To this figure agriculture 
and fisheries added £222,000,000. 

Ii we consider manufacturing alone, the output 
Was £642,000,000, or less than £15 per head of 
our 1907 population, This despite all the gifts 
which modern science, added to the lore of all 
the centuries, had offered our manufacturers. 


. tealise that our normal peace output of material 
wealth (to say nothing of postavar conditions) 

> was quite inadequate for even modest needs. 
It would have been inadequate if entirely con- 
sisting of goods for the ultimate consumer, /.¢., 


books, materials of sport or culture. But, of 
course, it did not so consist. It had in:large part 
. to be exported to buy food and raw materials. 


fe tries or extend old ones. ‘It had to cover ships 
for the Royal Navy and gear for the Army. It 
cae had to maintain the needs of the Imperial and 


“materials of exchange and competition, from 


Account books to posters and newspaper adver- 


ly small. 


$ 


P) cs intelligible when we consider 
= the small number of persons engaged in 


t. According to the same Census, there 
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In the Contemporary Review (October) , 


It is only necessary to observe this figure to’ 


personal goods such as houses, clothes, furniture, . 
It-had to furnish capital to establish new indus- 


local governments. It had, to supply the: 


tisements. The quantity of goods left as avail- 
able for personal use ahd enjoyment was curious- : 


Sot ZAR ae 
meagre record of material output 


weve é 


INDUSTRY. 


P 


were in the producing trades (exclusive 1 
of Agriculture) 7,500,000 industrial wage- 3 
earners, officered by some 500,000 salaried 
persons. Of these wage-earners, 4,250,000 = 
were males aged 18 and upwards. But ' 
in 1907 the population included 13,000,000 
males aged 18 and upwards. Moreover, .’— 
out of the 4,250,000 about 1,006,000 
were miners or quarrymen, leaving only 
3,250,000 male producers of all other- < 
material commodities. ` “ There is thus 4 
no need to wonder that our industrial | 


output in 1907 was so small.>.. aS 


And with such facts before us we can witer- 
stand what happened in the war. The generais 
truth about production in 1915-1918 may he 
thus stated :— 

So small was the number of men engaged in 
essential trades when the war broke out, that the 
formation of a great army left our power 6f pro- 
duction largely unimpaired. National direction 
of industry did more with depleted man power 
than unorganised industry did with all the forces 
available in peace. . . . In 1917 and 1918 we 
had on the strength nearly 4,000,000 picked” 

y young men. In 1914, on the outbreak of war, 
we had less than 4,000,000 meu of all ages 
engaged in manufacturing in the United King- 
dom. And the 4,060,000 in the Army in 1917-, 
1918. were picked physical units, whereas the - 
4,000,000 manufacturing workmen of 1914 in- 
cluded many ageing and aged men, and many 
physically deteriorated. l 


i By the Armistice, 437,000 men had been 
discharged unfit. The Navy also ac- 
counted for 400,000. When one adds 
to these figures 533,263 men killed, the ~ 
total of 4,000,000 is increased by another . 
million, making about 9,000,000 men lost 
to labour. In spite of this loss, “ we 
made more manufactured articles. than - 
ever before... . The production of our 
iron and steel’ and other metallurgical ` 


In peace, the -~ 
Britain yielded — 
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quantitative point of view, than ever before. 
They were better organised: they were fur- 
nished with superior tools of industry ; their 
scientific equipment was improved. 

The Ministry of Munitions did much more 
than order goods. It organised manufacturers 
to produce, and it produced for itself. The 
nation’s machinery was overhauled and redis- 
tributed. It was found to be lamentably 
inadequate to produce the mountains of muni- 
tions we needed. It was therefore increased. 
Great quantities of machinery were imported 
from America. In our own country the machine 
tool works were extended to their utmost 
capacity. Before we could make shells we had 
to make the means to produce them. Great 
national factories were constructed, splendidly 
equipped, and brought into action even while 
the Army was draining men ont of work. 


‘of “ more production ” 


P £ ’ 3 
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_ As with the metal trades so with chemicals, 
in which our backwardness made national work 
even more difficult and necessary, 


Sir Leo concludes with a reference to a 
Speech made by Sir Eric Geddes in 
November, 1919, in which it Was suggested 
with reference to the shortage and high 
price of railway wagons, that the State 
might set up wagon-building establish- 
ments— probably the best thing to do.” 
This, says Sir Leo, goes to the root of the 
matter. It is no use raising the parrot cry 
while we tolerate 
conditions in which a fruitful output is 
difficult or impossible. 


rouble in the British Coal Industry 
specially opportune an article on 
h Coal and American Competi- 
-ontributed by “‘ Politicus ” to the 
hily Review (October). Everybody 
vare that American competition with 
our coal trade has for some time past 
constituted a serious menace to our 
industrial position; but the facts and 
figures marshalled by this writer show the 
situation to be much worse than is gener- 
ally supposed. It is not only that our 
own coal trade has seriously declined, 
but also that the American output has 
increased at an almost phenomenal rate; 
it is now thirty-fold what it was in 1865. 
“ At the present time the United States 
produces almost exactly as much coal 
as dll the other nations of the world 
combined.” 

Coal means wealth and world power. 
England was the first nation to use coal 
on a large scale for commercial and 
industrial purposes, and to this fact she 
owed her commercial and industrial pre- 
eminence. , According to` R. C. Taylor’s 
“ Statistics of Coal’? published in 1848, 
Great Britain in 1845 produced 64.2 per 
cent. of the world’s total production. In 
the same year the American percentage 
was only 8.9.‘ In 1875 Great Britain 
produced half of the world’s supply, 


is av 


and was still the leading manufacturing 


country. 


THE AMERICAN 
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At present the United Kingdom produces 
only from one-sixth to one-seventh of the world's 
coal. -England has ceased to be the workshop 
of the world. “America has taken its place owing 
‘to the vastness of its coal production, 

The’ progress of the United States as an 
industrial country may perhaps best be gauged 
by the’ progress of its coal production, which 
has expanded in the following extraordinary 
manner :— 5 


Pi D 
1810 20 tons. 
1840 1,548,249 ,, 
1860 13,044,830, 
1880 63,822,830 
1960 240, te 
1910 44 7 
1917 A 
Moreover the United „States dispose 


of the most gigantic store of mineral fuel 
in the world. In 1913 an international 
geological congress was held in Canada, 
and before its members was placed a 
comprehensive and authoritative inven-* 
tory*of the world’s coal deposits which 
had been drawn up by the most eminent 
experts of the various nations. From the 
figures supplied by the leading practical 
geologists, it appears that the United 
States possess approximately 35 per centr 
of the world’s coal, and more than twenty 


` times as much coal ‘a$ the United *King- 


dom. Compared with the wealth in coal 
possessed by “the Americans, the coal 
Wealth of the United Kingdom is poverty. - 
Unfortunately, also, British labour em- 
ployed in coal mining is comparatively 
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ineflicient. Iigures given by Sir Jolin 
Cadman, President of the Institute of 
Mining Engineers, a short time ago show 
that in 1916 the coal production per person 
employed in the United Kingdom was 
263 tons as against 731 tons in the United 
States. In 1918 the former amounted to 
236 tons, and during 1919 it sunk to 
197} tons. In 1915 the coal produced per 
man per day in this country was 0.98 
tons, and in America it was 3.91 tons for 
bituminous coal and 2.19 tons for anthra- 
cite. In 1918 the British output figure 
was 0.80 tons and the American 3.77 
tons for bituminous coal and 2.27 for 
anthracite. 


In anthracite the American miner produces 
almost three times as much, and in bituminous 
coal almost five times as much, per day as the 
British miner. The United States have only a 
very small quantity of anthracite coal. It 
occurs im very thin, very irregular and very 
faulty seams. The mines are old aud partly 
worked out, and mining is generally carried on 
by hand. The fact that in the anthracite field 
the American miner produces alinost three times 
as much coal as the British miner shows that 
British coal production per man might easily 
be doubled. 


' It will be noticed that production per man 
per day has been rapidly declining in the United 
Kingdom and rapidly increasing in the United 
States. As five-sixths of the coal produced in 
the United States is bituminous, one may not 
unfairly compare bituminous coal production in 
America with genera] coal production in the 
United Kingdom. If we do so, we find that, 

_ whereas the English miner produces at present 
about 16 cwt. of coal per day, the American coal- 
worker produces nearly 4 tons per day.. In other 
words, in a single day an American miner pro- 
duces five times°as much coal as his British 

colleague. Measured by their daily output, a 


` single American miner does just as much work 


as do five Englishmen. 


+, The inferiority in production is, of 


course, “to some considerable extent ” 
due to the fact that the most easily 
workable deposits in England are becom- 
ing exhausted, while the United’ States 
cau most easily draw on their most 
prolific and most easily workable sites. 


Against this, in the words of a well-known 
authority, © 


_ Such du argument is vitiated by the fact that 
improvements in the method of getting coal 
have during the last forty years far more ‘than 
balanced the difficulty of getting the coal, It is 
destroyed by the further fact that in our new 
and favourable coalfields, such as the South 
Yorkshire area, the men working under ‘the 
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of better organisation and 
output... * 
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most favourable modern conditions and in new 
mines where the face is near the shaft, do not 
obtain as much coal per man employed as that 
got by the miners in the country generally under 
the conditions appertaining forty and fifty years 
ago. 


“ Politicus ” refers to reduction of out- 
put as “ an article of faith with the British 
miner,” and further charges him with pre- 
venting the introduction of labour-saving í 
machinery. 


While more than one-half of America’s coal 
is mined by machinery, only a little more tham 
one-tenth of the coal of the United Kingdom 
is mined by, machinery. American machines. 
produce per year far more coal than the United 
Kingdom produces altogether.” In other words, 
the English miuer has to compete with his 
hatids with ihe most letican 
machinery, 


perfect 
J tect 


The prospects for 
duction are almost 
the miners ha 
during two-thir 
and even less, and i 
the ind 3 
employment, prodt 
year would vastly i 
production corr ine. 
Report of the Sta 3ituminous- 
Coal Commission for. [920 states that at 
present there is an excess of capacity over 
home requirements of about 200,000,000, 
which means that,this amount is available: 
for export. 


s 


If, as seems by no means impossible, the 


-American mincowners should gradually develop 


their mining output to the full capacity of the 

existing machinery, they can entirely wipe out 

the small portion of the British coal export trade 

that has remained to us, and they can in addition ` 
dump a surplus of coal, up to at least 100,000,000: 

tons, in the United Kingdom. 


At the moment coal exports from ‘the 
United States and other foreign countries. 
are handicapped by high freights, but 
an enormous quantity of shipping is on 
the stocks, and’ with’ its release freights 
may fall to a very low figure. In a year 
or two we may see large quantities of 
cheap foreign coal being delivered in the 
ports of the United Kingdom and even in 
Newcastle, unless in the E our own 


Miners and owners come to a definite ~ j 


and ‘stable agreement on the question 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


JAPAN’S 


When Japan formally annexed Korea 
in 1910, after dominating the country in 
everything but name since 1904, there 
was a widespread hope that the Korean 
question had at last been solved, With 
characteristic energy the Japanese intro- 
duced many of the elements of material 
civilization—improving communications, 
building roads, bridges, railways, and 
hotels, and ,making other changes which 
led to the belief that a new and pros- 


perous era for Korea had begun. But 
behind this transformation there were 


soon murmurings that the poliey of 
Japanizing Korea was not proceeding 
according tø plin. The Koreans refused 
> estimilated as the Japanese wished, 
ent reports from the Far East are 
condemnatory of Japanese 

Mr. F. A. McKenzie, an old 
Korea, contributes a sharp in- 
t of Japanese policy to the October 
of The Welsh Outlook :— 


trie ne Gi 


took over Korea she did so with 
f almost every foreigner there. 
sin Korea at the time—thought that 
l! bring to the country justice, liberty, 
policy of commercial expansion. 
asty task assumed by her states- 
had studied the problem for gener- 

They knew what they meant to 
y had made up their minds how they 
would do it. $ 

At the end of sixteen years we are entitled to 
say the Japanese colonial methods, as shown in 
her government of the Korean people, present 
one of the most conspicuous failures of modern 
times. She has brought a certain measure of 
civilisation, better roads, more schools, bigger 
harbours, more railways, sumptuous hotels. 
But she has disappointed her old European 
friends, and has turned almost th€ entire people, 
many of whom at first welcomed her, into her 
hitter foes. She has failed to give justice. She 
has re-créated a spirit of nationality among the 
Korean people, and by her very harshness has 
tempered that spirit into a deadly weapon 
against herself. She has destroyed liherty. She 
has made the congitry one great prison. 

The Japanese, attempt to destroy 
Korean national existence was met by the 
most remarkable pacific protest that 
modern history has to record. On March 
Ist, 1919, the leaders of the Korean people, 
backed by all classes in the country, 
presented themselves, without arms, be- 
fore the Japanese, demanding their in- 
dependence. Although the Koreans num- 


+ burning, outrages of every kind were allowed. 


needs all her patience ; 
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ber more than seventeen millions, there 
was no attempt at an armed insurrection. : 
The Korean appeal was made to the 
conscience of the world. y e 


Here was Japan’s hour of opportunity. Had 
her statesmen been wise enough to deal frankly 
and fairly with the people, she Might even yet 
have won their confidence and loyal support. 
Instead, she replied with a policy of repression 
so brutal that it caused even the Allied British 
Government repeatedly to make urgent protests a 
against the methods of torture employed, 
Floggings, the stripping of women, torture, 


Fresh troops were brought over trom Japan, 
and were given a free hand against the people. 
The prisons were packed so tightly that in 
many of them men could neither lie nor sit, bnt 
had to stand day after day—one wedged-in mags, “ g 

When the outside world came to know in part 
what was happening, there was such an ontery, 
particularly in America, that Japan was induced 
to withdraw the military Governor General, and 
to promise reforms. 

Under the new Governor General, Admiral * 
Saito, there have been certain improvements, 
but ali is as yet very far from well, The icy 
of assimilation still continues. The policy of 
official torture of prisoners seemed to have 
developed more fiercely than ever last winter. 


How are the Koreans meeting this 
renewed aggression? Apparently by con- 
tinuing their policy of passive resistance. — 
The very children, Mrs. Robertson Scott 
(who has just returned to England from 
the Far East) writes in the World's Wark, 
“are without fear; and even the smail- 
boys joined in crying ' Mansei’ (Hurrah ; 
for Korea), and spoke their minds before 
the Japanese teachers.’ The Korean 
hope is that Japan will tire of her militar- _ 
ism, and Mrs. Robertson Scott found ` 
Koreans who believe that a new spirit 
is rising in Japan. “ The outrageous deeds 
of Japanese militarists in Korea and 
elsewhére,”” one Korean assured her, 
“are death throes.” Sita” 

“Not only is there an enlightened 
Japan in the universities and in the sch 
there is a big body of Christian thought and 
feeling in Japan among both men and women. ~ | 
These people have been aroused, and hove ex 
pressed their indignation at the Korean ontrages. 
Again and agaiun unrest rises in little j 


quake. La nevi 
Japan is at heart a Ladies 
deliverance is nearer than she. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND STATESMANSHIP. 


The part that Christianity can play in 
the post-war reconstruction of the world 
is indicated by Major-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Maurice in an article on “ The Church and 
International Problems ” contributed to 
the new Quarterly, The Pilgrim (October). 
This little sermon is written with a 
soldierly directness and simplicity that 
are entirely commendable, 


-As a nation, we are just now concerned 
very much with our private affairs. ‘The 
disastrous effects of the war upon social 
life and the individual purse have only 
now.begun to make themselves felt, and 
personal anxiety as to the future is 
making us more self-centred, more apath- 
etic as to others’ interests. Such, too,» 
are our individual troubles that “ many 
amongst us are losing faith, are denying 
that human progress is a reality, and are 
predicting that civilisation, as we know 
it, is heading straight for an abyss.” 

Major-Gen. Maurice draws añ analogy 
between the citizen of the state and the 
soldier in an army. He submits that it is 
easier fora soldier than for most men to 
keep his faith in times of calamity. ‘The 
soldier knows that a Commander-in-Chief 
has often had to sacrifice one part of his 
army in order to gain victory with the 
remainder. The men who are sacrificed 
usually know nothing of the chief’s plans. 
Their’s but to: fight desperately and, if 
need- he, without hope, in order to gain 
time for the development of his great plan. / 
but 


that cannot be helped. , 


In like manner, those who believe in a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to whom a thousand ages are 
as an’ evening gone, who know that they. can 
but realise dimly a small part of His plans, are 
poor soldiers if they cannot. also believe that 


what to them appears to be defeat, desolation, 


_ and destruction is a step on the raad to victory. 


It is the soldier’s duty to trust his Commander, 
to remember that he has been told just enough to. 
enable him to do his own job, that he doesn’t» 
know everything, that he must forget his_own 
troubles and look beyond his own front. These 
are also the duties of the Christian, and they 
ate very pressing duties to-day. : 
l x 


` Passing to the two great problems in 
world politics to-day, the prevention orat 
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ravages, the writer refers to the League of — 
Nations Covenant, pointing out that its — 
basic principle is that it is a free associ- 
ation of free nations formed for a common _ 
purpose. It does not create an autocratic 
and all-powerful authority which can — 
impose its will upon its members. It does — 
not create a supra-government, and canhot 
therefore order the abolition of armies and 
fleets. - 


N3 


e 


Its founders have, rightly, as I think, rejected . — 
the conception of a supra-government as im- 
practicable, and they have had to look to some 
other power than that of force to enable them 
to gain their ends. The Covenant opens with 
the words: “ In order to promote international 
co-operation . . . the High Contracting Parties 
agree to this covenant of the League of Nations,” 
This means that the statesmen have been con- 
pelled in their search for a remedy for thë 
world’s ills to go to the realms of moral rather 
than to those of physical force for the sanctions 
which they require; they have, in fact, en- - 
deavoured to apply to world politics the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 


E 


An impassioned reminder of the horrors 
of want and disease, present and to còme, 
if help is not provided, in Central Europe 
concludes with the dicium that it is our 
material as well as our moral interest to 
aid in the work of reconstruction in all 
the suffering countries, friend and foe’ 
alike. Our way of doing this, as regards the 
late enemy states, has not hitherto been 
exactly Christian. 

Ever since peace was made with Germany 
and Austria agents of British business houses 
have flocked to those countries, and have taken | 
advantage of the conditions of exchange to 
make very profitable bargains. Unwillingness 
to support remedial measures which would bene- 
fit our late enemies, combined with readiness to 
profit from their distresses, places us in a position 
unworthy of ourselves, and leads to a repetition 


of the old charge, that as a nation we are given 
to-cant.., 5 x 


Statesmen tell us to think internation- - 
ally, to worry less about our own particular 
to-morrow and more about the to-morrow 
of others. For once in a way their counsel “4 
is in accord with the call of Christianity, — 


tunity for action. Shall we Christians of 
the British Empire answer: “I am, too — 


/ 
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WHY DICKENS LEFT TRE “DAILY NEWS,” 


As everybody knows, Charles Dickens 
was the first editor of the Daily News. 
But his editorship lasted less than three 
weeks. He was responsible for only seven- 
teen numbers of the paper, and in a little 
more than four months from the day it 
started (January 21, 1846) the whole of 
his literary connection with it had ceased, 
What was the reason for his sudden 
abandonment of this venture, into which 
he had thrown himself with all the en- 
thusiasm of his nature? John Forster, 
the iriend and biographer of the novelist, 
tells us that, even before the day of publi- 
cation came, “ there were interruptions to 
the work of preparation, at one time Very 
grave, whiet threw such changes of vexa- 
tion onDickens’s personal relations to the 
gffure as went far to destroy both his 
aith and his pleasure init.” But he does 
re us any details of the quarrel or 
quarrels that brought about the separa- 
and other testimony is similarly 


light is thrown on the matter by 
e Quail in an article on “ Charles 
nd the Daily News,” contributed 


to neteenth Century (October), and 
ineluc a hitherto unpublished letter 
from Dickens to F. M. Evans, of the firm 


of Bradbury and Evans, at that time pro- 
prietors of the Daily News. This letter 
reveals very clearly the character of the 
annoyance to which Dickens was sub- 
jected. ee 

Mr. Quail refers to the current theories 
put forward “ to account for the apparent 
instability of purpose and fickleness with 
which Dickens threw down so suddenly 
the great work he-had with such enthusi- 
asm taken up.” 

One, which is suggested somewhat half- 
heartedly and with evident arrieres bensees by 
his biographer, is the fear of a breakdown in his 
health. Forster had undoubtedly opposed 
Dickens’s proposal to edit a new daily paper, 
because he thought the strain would be too 
great for his:friend's health. SE ‘ | 
“tremendous adventure” as giving him, in 


October and November, 1845, “for more than ` 
One powerful reason” the greatest misgivings 


On account of Dickens's share in it... .. 

. The other theory which has been held to 
account for Dickens’s act was that the exaéting 
editorship of a daily paper interfered with his 
mote especial vocation as an author and hindered 


Progréss with his bocks. 


He speaks of this 
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The latter view is that held by the com- 
pilers of the Daily News history. But with 
some inconsistency the same atithority 
enlarges upon Dickens as “the inspiring 
foreeof such an idea ” and “ just the man 
to start such a venture as the Daily News.” 
“These apologies, therefore,” says Mr. 
Quail, “must strike a thoughtful reader 
as unconvincing and not altogether in- 
genuous.” Was Dickens really one who 
would put his hand to the plough and 
almost immediately turn back ? 


Despite his somewhat uncertain health and 
some degree of irritability which it occasioned, 
Dickens was not a man of, moods, apt to 
change his mind impul ively, or capricicusly, 
Nor did ordinary discouragements divert him 


from his purpose. 


The ‘terms of Dickens's engagement 
should be understood. The prospectus 
of the new paper, which was drawn up 
by Dickens himself, stated that “ The 


‘Literary Department of the Daily News 


will be under the direction of Mr, Charles 
Dickens.” The Daily News Jubilee volume 
Says that this meant not merely—as it 
might mean to-day—the reviewing of 
books and literary contributions: it 
meant “the whole political and literary 
matter which the’ paper was to contain, 
as distinct from the commercial depart- 
ment and the work of the compositor ‘’— 
“all that comes within the province of an 
editor.” 

But the letter now published makes it 
plain that he was constantly being 
thwarted and often over-ruled in his own 
sphere by the managerial department and 
especially by Mr. Bradbury. 

It would appear “that after his 
resignation Dickens wrote to Mr. Evans 
respecting some arrangements rendered 
necessary thereby, and Mr. Evans replied 
expressing surprise that Dickens should 


“have written to him privately on the 


subject, instead of to his firm. THe follow- , 
ing occurs in Dickeñs’s reply to that letter: 

I addressed you, because I am not in that 
state of feeling with reference-to your partner 
which would render a personal negociation with 
him agreeable to me. I consider that his inter- 
position between me aud almost every act of 
mine at the newspaper office was as disrespectiul _ 
to me as injurious to the enterprise, 

The last two instances in which he (without 
the slightest previous communication with me) 
took the course to which I so much object, may 


ey 
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be enough tò mention here, Vitstly, I ordered 
a gentleman to be sent down into the country 
to attend an election of great importance—in 
reference to which proceeding he wrote a violent 
note to My, Powell (!) incorrect even in its facts. 
Secondly, a Mr. Rourke--I think that is his 
name--having been engaged by me for an 
essential set of services and at a small salary ; 
and having his engagement duly reported by my 
father; was by his direction refused his first 
week's ary by Mt. Joyce, whose courtesy and 
understanding of the matters over which he 
presides appear to be upon a par —and was com- 
pelled to apply to me, The position in which I 
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was placed in these cases was so galling and 
offensive to me, that I am as much irritated by 
the recollection of them was by their actual 
occurrence; and I conceive I have a right to 
claim so much consideration as to hold your 
partner bound in both these instances to have 
fulfilled my engagements without the least 
enquiry, and then to have come to me and said 
anything in reference to them that he desired to 
say. 

It should be added that the Mr. Powel] 
referred to was sub-editor, and Mr. Joyce 
probably the cashier. 


THE LARGE 


AN OLD-TIME THEORY 


Is there a limit to the size of aeroplanes? 
Mr. Carl Dientsbach, writing in the 
Popular Science Monthly (October) under 
the title“ How big can-they build them ? ” 
claims that a flying machine can be made 
any size. But the larger the machine the 
more difficult it is to land, and this fact 
must of necessity condition the size limit. 
Still, it is important that the theoretical 
objection to large aeroplanes as such has 
been definitely overcome. 

Mathematicians once maintained that it was 
impossible to carry the size of an airplane 
beyond certain definite dimensions—dimensions 
dictated by theory. ‘The men of figures argued 
that airplanes had already reached their limit 
of size and carrying-capacity. Why ? Simply 
because the weights increase as the cubes of the 
similar dimensions, while the areas of the sup- 
porting surfaces increase only as the square. 
In other words, the ratio of weight to area 
increases as the linear dimensions until the point 
istreached where the machine will not fly. 


So much fortheory. But the war called 
insistently for larger machines, and aero- 
nautical engineers designed them, and, 
as we know, they proved quiteable to fly. 


How came the mathematicians to be in error? 
They forgot something. ‘They forgot ‘that the 
most sacred law of the cube held good only when 
a large airplane was a geometrical copy of a 
small one. When an airplane is so designed 
that it is nol a copy of å smiall one, there appears - 
to be no limit to the size it may reach. When 
this was proved, the law of the cube vanished 
in the wake of many other scientitic Superstitions. 

New aerodynamical laws have been laid down 
that tell how large airplanes maybe ; built. 
Practice, not theory, moulded these new laws 
into shape. They are very interesting, even to 
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The writer 3 
wing spreac or s larger“ 
than they present, several pro- 
pellets strung ont’ along the lead edge, / 
double rows of landing wheels, ete. 
Everything, he thinks, favours the large 
aeroplane for commercial purposes. It 
permits of the enclosed cabin without 
which “ commercial aviation would always 
have been a dream,” the reduction by 
partitions of the annoying roar of the 
engine,’ and the increase of security 
afforded by the multiplication of engines. 
The passengers of the single-motored 
machine are entirely at the mercy of that 
one engine. It must not fail; whereas, 
in the case of large aeroplanes driven by 
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several engines, if one should. fail, the — 


result will be nothing more serious than a 
reduction of speed. 


On the other side of the account there 
is the fact that the radius of action does 
not greatly increase with the size of a. 
machine, unless the caigo of the large 
aeroplane is reduced in favour of a greater 
fuel supply. And the larger aeroplane 
“stunt.” We agree,, however, 
that the last objection is not serious. ~ 
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TERRITORIALS AND REGULARS. 


What is to be the future of the Terri- 
torial Force? That it proved its + 

in the late war, no one will deny, but at 
present’ the enthusiasm for it has waned 
almost to vanishing point. On 
for this is, doubtless, sheer war-we é 
but there is also the feeling that in the 
event of another great war there would be 
compulsory military service from the 
beginning, and the Territorials, now a 
separate organization, would be merged 
in the common herd. Minor reasons for 
the present slackness of recruiting are the 
coun’ cr-attras“an" provided by 
growth _of*ithletic clubs and other occu- 
‘cus for one’s leisure hours, 
aacut.-Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel, 
writing on ““ The Territorial Force ” in the 
first number of The A rmy Quarterly, 
admits that up to the present recruiting 
ji languished, but denies that there is 
any reason for discouragement. War- 
exhausted men will recover and take up 
their duties again. The younger ones who 
have not yet served are only waiting for 
a lead. A Territorial Force, recruited on 
the voluntary principle for home defence, 
is a necessity, and the men will be forth- 
coming to meet the necessity. What then 
are to be the relations of this Territorial 
Army to the Regular Army, and what 
part is it to play should a similar necessity 
to that of 1914 unfortunately arise ? 

We have all heard something of the 
contempt felt by the regular soldier— 
even while the war was in progress— 
for the professional attainments of those 
who have only been practising in their 
spare time what he has been doing for a 
life-time. A war story told by this writer 
sums up the attitude admirably. 

At a divisional conference of commanding 
officers in France, summoned to discuss the 
Selection and training of officers with a view to 
commanding battalions, the only territorial 
officer present, seized with the untimely impulse 
to be funny, which such conferences engender, 
Temarked that there could-not be any such 
officers in his regiment, as they were all terri- 
torials. No jest ever fell flatter, for no one in 
the room regarded the statement as other than 
a perfectly natural statement of facts. The 
unfortunate officer had to wallow in explanations 
that he had meant it for a joke, even a very 
Obvious joke, and even then failed to do more 
than convince most people present that no one 


the- 
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sa silly as to try and 
conference, especial iy = 
raS Not at all fanay. 
ve are going to rely on volunteer 
auxiliary forces, they must not be told 
by any military authorities whatsoever 
that they aré, and ean be, of no military 
value - it is not true, and no sensible 
and experienced soldier believes it.” 
Fighting power is not at all uncommon'in 
the ordinary man, or soldiering in its 
elementary stages a very recondite or 
dificult profession. A stout heart and a 
little commonsense will make a man a 
fairly conpetent leader in war. And of 
course he must learn diseipline—'' the 
absolute life-blood of an army, and 
probably “ the root core of all the ob- = 
jections to the Territorial Force” 

The old Regular Army had and has 
its own methods of attaining discipline. i 
One was the method of constant repetition ; i 
another was contained in the argument = 
that “the best fighting battalions are 
those which salute best.” Any attempt to 
impose discipline in such ways upon the 
Territorial is dormed to fail. It bas 
already failed in the case of many returned 
soldiers, 


The country as a whole is suffering from the 
reaction against discipline enforced in this blind A 
way in the minds of many returned soldiers. 
They have so oiten been made to obey an order 
simply because it is an order; that they have 
become sick and tired of obeying any orders 
at all, and hence comes much so-called Bol- 
shevism in certain groups of discharged soldiers. 


The war has shown the value of encour- 
aging individual initiative. nother pro- 
blem intimately concerning the Territorial 
is the avoidance of boredom in training. 


The story of the Guards’ hattalion that came 
shattered out of a successful action, picked u 
a draft of recruits, and did au hour's steady dril 6: 
without further delay, is a very ine and togchiog 
one, But it would not do for the er- 
of a territorial reginent to apply the lesson 
indiscriminately in all times and in all places. 
lf he did, and saved himself all the trouble of — 
thinking and invention by doing nothing but 
steady drill, he would find his.battalion me 
away poms pee and the stream 
recruits wo up. A certain oli 
drudgery is a-netessity in every profession, 

a certain amount of steady drill is an 
able foundation. But you must m 
powder with jam. Even drill 
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amusing now and then. Theoretically you ought 
not to practise any field work with troops till 
they are thoroughly well drilled. If, however, 
you apply that theory too rigidly, you will make 
a dull thing of soldiering, aud that will be fatal 
to the keenness and esprit de corps of both 
officers and men. 


The article emphasizes two facts which 
must be frankly recognised. First, “ home 
defence” means service abroad if the 
necessity should arise—‘ It is now recog- 
nised that the proper place on which to 
defend our shores is not within them, 
but outside .. .. We must, therefore, 
conclude that the duty of the territorials 
will be to take their place alongside the 
Regular Army in whatever field it may 
be.” In the second place, the King’s 
Regulation which before the war laid it 


Everybody knows that Mr. Eustace 
Miles is thinking of vegetarianism when 
he talks about self-health. But he puts 
forward a very moderate case for absti- 
nence from meat in “Food and Physical 
Health” in the Occult Review (October). 
The notion of extremists, he observes, 
that vegetarianism is the all-sufficient 
avenue to health is absurd. Some meals, 
whose sole merit is that they contain no 


meat, are “lamentably excessive in puts it.’ 
starchy elements ” and almost certain to = Be 3 
produce “ acidosis of a particular type sald naturally be asked why the physical 


“In more personal t 

“would not develop 
it would rather tend towards heaviness 
and what we may call close-mindedness,”’ 
from which he also admits a number of 
vegetarians suffer. 

The great mistake made about health 
culture is to leave out the personal ele- 
ment. Peace of mind, and an insight into 
_ the “symbolism” of the process are 
essential. Exercises must not be made a 

dull drill ; they must become a ritual. 
Similarly, food must not be treated as so 
much chemical matter > it must be looked 
upon as a sacrament. “As to water 
sipping, realise that it is a symbol of 


erms such a ‘meal 
the fiery passions ; 
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HOW TO BE HEALTHY. 


„exhaling is also a symbol of purification, 


, a harmony of ‘‘ the whole,” as his school 


5 ; i . Should be att í ficiency ai 
from which so many vegetarians suffer.” is Gta ato if the efficiency aimed at 


to not only for its 
symbolic and 


necessarily the sole instrument, but at least the 


chief instrument.on this plane—of the intellectual 
and the 


Person try to write a 
nib and dusty clogged 
and spiritual 
body. 


it is an 
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down that a.territorial officer ranked ag 
junior to all the regular officers of his 
rank, no matter what his seniority might 
be, is obsolete. Territorials who in 
peace time are allowed to make mis- 
takes in their command, instead of being 
relieved of responsibility by a regular 
officer of greater experience, qualify them- _ 
selves for war service much more quickly 4 
and thoroughly than would otherwise — 
be the case. 


In general, the relations, part, present, 
and future, between the Territorial and 
the Regular are treated here by a dis- 
tinguished officer with a clearness and an 
impartiality that are in themselves symp- 
tomatic of a new and better s, ‘sit in pro- 
fessional military circles. 


purification as well as of the taking in of 
energy. As to breathing, realise that _ 


whereas inhaling is a symbol of the taking ae 
in of energy and of inspiration.” his s 


Mr. Miles’ philosophy seems to be to 
enshrine common duties with an imagin- 
ative glamour. Beauty. of mind must 
exist with perfect health, so as to create 3 


to be 


intellectual and spiritual ? 
First of all, then, the physical is to he attended 


. Secondly, the physical is the instrument—not 


Spiritual. 


Almost as well might a 
good letter with a crossed 
ink, as get intellectual 3 
with an unsatisfactory 


well-being 


` The secret of health is not only a science; 
art. Food Reform is not simply : 
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tion of the different 
and of their application. 


2. Make an experimental plan and scheme. 


3. Try the experimental plan fairly, not for a 
day or two, but for some weeks or months. 


_ 4. Judge it by its results on the all-round life A 
judge it by its results on the physical life, in- 
cluding the health, the enjoyment of work, the 
appearance, as well as the efficiency and the 
endurance ; judge it by its results on the intel- 
lectual efficiency and endurance ; on the psyehie 
and on the spiritual life; and, I would add, on 
the economical life, as regards the saving of time 
and money and energy, : 

5. See the symbolism of the practices; do 
not practise the things by themselves as if they 
had no meaning outside the obvious meaning ; 
do not practise the exercises as a dull drill; 
rather realize the spiritual significance. 


This is the quintessence of the particular 
school ‘of Food Reform to which Mr. 
Eustace Miles belongs—or rather which 
he founded in this country. 


y A r 
- his ‘patter of abstinence from meat, any more 
Light han right Physical Culture is simply the 
ðo in  sctice of some exercises, no matter what 
mis. wey are. The idea is to choose foods and 
eing erform acts that have a physical and 
ular  piritual significance, and thus maintain 
iem- e delicate harmony between the soul 
ckly nd the body. 
wise The Eustace Miles Method is summed 
ap in five commandments, the applica- 
ent, fon of which must be governed by 
and commonsense and moderation. He in- 
dis- fites those interested in the problem of 
| ane elf-Health to discard his or her very 
mp atural objection to crude caricatures of 
ras Food Reform and_ohysicai culture and 
ry the folloyres ova instead :— 
T EAr foods and dfinks, and 
N ys of exercise and rest, and other 
wyvical Avenues to Health. This will necessi- 
pte reading and discussion and sensible evalua- 
i 
4 
i 
of = 
nat . 
Be The Anti-Saloon League has achieved its 
rogramme in the United States, and on 
(this side of the Atlantic Prohibition has 
to ade a start in Scotland. “Is a Tobacco 
m- ‘crusade coming?” This is the question 
st asked by Mr. L. Ames Brown in an article 
te, ln the Atlantic Monthly (October). He 
vol gives his reasons for thinking that it is. 
One of these is that the enthusiasts of 
a} the Anti-Saloon League, having accom- 
at pplished their purpose, are now in search 
A fresh occupation. Another is the 


eeding-up of the anti-tobacco cam- 
aign which has been running in the 
United States for some years. 

A pamphlet entitled “ Nicotine Next,” 
vhich was written in 1918, is now being 
stributed by the Woman’s. Christian 
emperance Union, a body that has 


lready distinguished itself by its active 
at propaganda on behalf of the Prohibition- 
5 ists. ae 
a 
q | The booklet is but one of the many outgivings 
a ‘sf the Union on the subject of smoking, which 
y {hs ever been viewed by it as the twin evil of 


Tink, 


It is, indeed, the cumulative result of its 


x ee foundation for the proposed crusade. 


(Propaganda against tobacco which provides the ~ 


TOBACCO. NEXT ? 


The withdrawal of capital by the 
Tobacco industry from other more useful 
industries, fire losses and loss of industrial 
efficiency, are dealt with to provide an 
unsentimental background for the subject- 
matter of the argument. 


The publication deals also with the cases of 
prominent public men and leaders of this and 
other generations who have not been smokers. 
Of this publication, it may be said that it recog- 
nizes the modern method of sociological pro- 
paganda utilized so efiectively by the Anti- 
Saloon League, and that it attempts an appeal 
to the reasoning process and to material interests, 
rather than the unmeasured attack on the smok- 


ing habit which colours a hundred publications © 
on the shelves of the Congressional Library and ~~ 
the critics of smoking 2s 


has brought odium upon 


fanatics and extremists. 


An even cleverer line of attack is the 


propaganda for the prevention of smoking 
among boys. — 
The scientific facts against the use of tobacco 


` necessary in any 
bacco to a gr 
ould prompt to 


principles and methods, 


wi 
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voluntary prohibition, The reformers, con- 
templating a larger programme, rightly appre- 
ciate that the logical and strategical entering 
wedge in the matter of legislation is the pro- 
teetion of the young, Youngsters who smoke 
are really making a vigorous contribution, 
therefore, to the anti-tobacco crusade. 

The Tife-Extension Institute, which 
provides primarily a service of health- 
examinations and educational letters and 
advice, “ available at a moderate cost to 
individuals applving directly, to life- 
insurance companies for their policy- 
holders, employer, for ‘their employees, 
and to members of clubs, societies, schools, 
etc,” issues a series of “ Keep Well” 
leaflets, one of which, beside dealing with 


smoking from the health standpoint, 
embodies “a most illuminating presenta- 


tion of the fiña icial aspects of the national 
consumption oi tobacco.” 


The Anti-Saloon League itself appears 
to be keeping quiet at present, doubtless 
for strategic reasons. But great activity 
is ‘being shown by the companies that 
sell the so-called “ cures” for smoking. 
The propaganda of these yields to none 
in impetuousness. It enlarges vehemently 
on iall the physical troubles which “ can 
often be traced to the use of tobacco pe 
and the firms use the most modern com- 
mercial methods- for disposing of their 
goods. : 
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Within the past six months, I am 
300,000 lines of space in 400 differes 
tions have been utilized to paint the 
tobacco and the effectiveness of toba 
A reader who is induced to write for par: 
is pursued for months thereafter by 
and form-letter literature, intended to 
him that tobacco is a demon as great} 
feared as the demon rum. 


Several states have adoptec 
tobacco Megislation of greater or 
stringency. There are many Í 
prevent the sale of tobacco to 
under 18 years of age. In Kans 


cigarettes 
newspa g 
advertisements, or to / 
person less than 21.yea.. % . 
material, including tobacco and cigarett 

likewise unlawful for the proprietor of e 
of business, including railroads, railway st 
and street cars, to permit minors of les 
21 years of age to use tobacco in any fi 
penalty of a fine of $25 to $100 foreach o 


Dw 


On the other side stand the t 
“ interests,” which are great and powerithe A 
and the ordinary man who likes his smo Man. 
It is to be hoped, says the writer, thati 
latter “ will not be cowed and preveri 
from speaking out, as was the cas 
the ordinary man who indulged; 
toxicating beverages.” i ; 


profes 
ordin: 
per ce 


fe Thi 
law al 
may e 
he pr 
menta 
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wishes 
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WHERE DOCTORS 


Phat law ore 
ndividual i5, any physical or 
Honctional cause, in such a condition that 
Si cannot be beneficially affected by 
Sunishment, that individual should not be 


STKE 


: E Punished for misdoine but should be 
to pemeiven into the charge of medical men 
ansag ae rom this, and from the fact that the 

* State is really careful to inflict punish- 


of busing! 
to adver, 
Is or trail 
1g cigar system. 
iwa 


ent only when it ean subserve the objects 
punishment, one would presumably be 
disposed to rest content with the present 
Yet the treatment of the insane 
togby the crimyyes -Av is the subject of 
nokeincreasity A Why? 


58) uscussion, 
retre t A 
rofa ra ArT E. Bowen-Rowlands, writing on 
aaa f The Criminal Law and the Insane ”’ in 
J CSS n - > : r į . 
a food he Fortnightly Review (August) supplies 

1 Man answer to this question.. The reason 
or all the trouble is the difference of 
e tobageupinion which obtains between the Law, 
| powerlithe Medical Profession, and the Ordinary 
his smf Man. 

r, that s mee 
prevent, How does al trouble arise? The 
“question can be answered summarily in the 
case Wiwords of a distinguished barrister: ‘ The 
ed jin alaw s that no one is insane: the medical 
a ys that no one is sane: the 
5 man inclines to the belief that 35 

[per cent. of the population is mad.” 

This truly represents the position: for at 
law all men are prima facie sane, and no man 
may evade punishment for his conduct unless 

walle proves that he is in fact insane; the 

œ {mental specialist’s view is that all men are 

51  jprùna facie insane, and that, if any person 
“Wishes to maintain that he is not as other 

nen are, he must prove it to the satisfaction, 

ot of a jury, but of the mental specialist. 

f, x 

Che ordinary man—generally termed the 
man in the street,” who, according to. Mr. 
wJustice Darling, is never seen but often 
=- heard—remarks, when he hears that a brutal 

Grime has been committed by anyone: “ He 
tust have been mad to do it.” 


UN 5 

7 Eliminating the Man in the Street, as 
eing comparatively unimportant, the 
lifference resolves itself into one between 
L Medicine, ie., between 


a - and 
ifthe barrister and the “ mental expert. 


w 


+t 
tne 
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WOULD DISAGREE. 


medical profession say that, instead of a 
jury, assisted by mental experts and 
directed by a judge, being the tribunal to 
decide whether s person is sane or insane, 
a mental expert or a number of mental 
experts—it is not clear whieh—-should be 
In other words, thay 
that it should be lett to the 
and nob to laymen to decide 
j a of lunatics, any 


tribunal. 
demand 


Firg 
ENE 


an unive 
particular lunatic is so insane that há 
t not to be treated as a criminal but 
ient.” A 

They explain their demand by asserting 
that the degree of insanity of a person is 
a question of opinion and should be left 
to those who are by training qualified to 
give an opinien. They also complain that 
at present the mental expert is almost a 
negligible quantity in a criminal court. 


as & pe 


Now. dealing with this last complaint. it is 
undoubted that the evidence of a mental 
expert has little or no weight with a jury; 
but that is not because his evidence is con- 
temptible, but because it is almost invariahly 
halanced by the evidence of another expert. 
Recently, in a trial in the High Court, one 
eminent mental specialist said that a certain 
person was congenitally weak of mind and had 
also acquired a large amount of adventitious 
insanity; another equally eminent specialist 
said that that person was entirely sane atid 
that- his only defect was that he laboured _ 
under too great an amount of femininity in 
his composition. . . . 


Then, coming to the demand that insanity 
shall be determined by an expert or experts: 
if the contention is that one expert opinion 
should prevail, it is a contention that cannot 
he seriously considered; but if it is that thera 
should be a sort of jury of experts, who- 
would either privately or in public examine 
the plea of an alleged offender and give a 
final verdict on it, there seems to be a fatal 
cbjection to it which is founded on the pre- 
sumed necessity for finality in the determin- 
ation of a person’s sanity. 


But, assuming that there could be found 
two doctors to agree, would they agree dn 
identical grounds? If they did not. then one 
of their opinions would be founded upon an 
insufficient appreciation of the facts. In a 
recent notorious case one expert said that the 
prisoner was insane because he a jerk 
manner and wore a glassy look; another 
that he was insane because, among other 


small things, he took a long time in playing. 4 > a 


a hand at bridge. ia 
The argument for the status quo would 
appear to be conclusive. ESE = 


The complaints of young authors who 
cannot get their work published—and 
their cause has been recently championed 
by Mr. Hueffer—are rivalled by the com- 
plaints of the publishers. Within the last 
few months the trials of a publisher have 
been voiced by nearly all the leading 
houses. ‘The latest contribution is made 
by Mr. John Murray in his own magazine, 
The Cornhill. 

The war and high prices are blamed. 
When a sale of, say, 1,000 copies before 
the war would have yielded a sufficient 
profit, it requires nearly double that num- 

MT 
ber nowadays even to cover outlay. ‘This 
is partly due to the system which makes 
a novel the victim of a conventional 
price. In the o'd days the price was fixed at 
31s. 6d., and the sales were almost exclu- 
sively confined to lending libraries. Later, 
however, the pendulum swung in the 
opposite direction, and “all novels were 
placed in the Procrustean bed” of 6s. 
non-net. The publication of a novel 
became more of a‘lottery. “The gainers 
have been the popular novelists whose 
names are already made, and the chief 
losers have been writers of first novelsp— 
and this for two reasons.” 

Most publishers of novels have agreements for 
Several works of leading writers of fiction: 
these involve an outlay of many thousands of 
pounds, and no inconsiderable risk. If they 
bring success, a considerable profit is secured—if 
failure, sometimes -a heavy loss. With such 
commitments on his hands the publisher is 
naturally reluctant to take on many first novels, 

unless they are of exceptionally good quality, 
The outlay issless, and the loss is less, but the 
chances of success are also very much less. 
The “ first novelist,” moreover, is under this 
second disavantage, that he {or she), having 
heard of prices paid to the favoured few, fixes 
his expectations too high, and thinks that he too 
should be paid a substantial sum in advance. 

Mr. Murray produces some interesting 
statistics which show how conditions have 
been affected by the war and why pub- 
lishers are reluctant to accept first novels. 

In 1914 the cost of printing and binding 1,000 
copies of a novel—say 350 pp. in length—was 
about £66, and to this had to be added the cost 
of corrections in proofs—and of advertising. 
This last item could not be less than £25 or £30, 
The price of the novel was 6s. non-net, in other 
‚words the public could buy it at 4s. 6d. and if 
the whole edition were sold—allowing for press 
copies, discounts to booksellers, etc., the gress 
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FAME AND FIRST NOVELS. 


~ 


return was about £153, yielding a total to 
say, £62. If this were equally divided the a 
aud publisher cach received £31, and out of 
publisher's share had to he paid his “ estali 
ment expenses,” which never enter into 
anthor’s account, but averaged about £36, 
the author received £31 of clear profit a 
publisher £1. 

Existing conditions compare unf 
ably with even this molecular p 
The cost of production, writes Mr. Mu 
has risen from £66 to £218; and the p 
to the public has risen from 6s. nom 
and 6s. 4d. actual to 7s. net. If the wi 
1,000 are sold as before, the result j 
gross return -of {214 in place of | 
in other words thes R 
without making any atow 
tising or “ establishment expense : 
are quite double what they vere 11 { 


So much for first novels, By way; 
comparison Mr. Murray gives the core 
ponding figures for the work ‘of an auth 
of established reputation. 


Before the war, if an edition of 10,000 » 
printed the cost was about £280, and from 
to £100 would have to be spent on adverti i 
Iu such a case part of the edition would hy 
been done up in cheap binding for a. Colos 
edition, and the gross return would be sa 
£1,450, but the publisher would be called upon 
pay a large sum—not less than £500—in adva 
on a royalty of 25 per cent. or 30 per cent.. 
until about two-thirds of the edition was sold 
did not even cover his outlay. = 

Such an edition now costs not £280, buto 
£1,000; the author gets his royalty not on 
as before, but on 7s., and the gross ret 
about £2,020. In other words, wheu the 
edition is sold, the author gets approxima 
one-sixth more than he did and the publisi 
about one-third less ;. and from his share este , 
lishment expenses, more than double what hey 
Were ii pre-war times, have to be deducted "i 

The statistics are gloomy enough, De 
Mr. Murray does not despair of the futi 
He believes that conditions will ad u 
themselves in course of time. In t 
meanwhile a great deal rests with autho 
themselves. There is another side to 
old legend of the wily publisher and 
innocent young novelist. 


There arè cases in which the pub 
has been generous enough to bear the 
on a first novel, and even on a si 
novel. But the literary agent comes: 
—who seems to be the villain of ‘the pi 
—and the author may be tempted bj pi 


i 
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or by another publisher to break faith 
with the man who gave him his first foot- 
ing. Such a practice is against courtesy 
and good feeling. 

Among the useful warnings to first 
novelists contained in the article is against 


A WORD FOR THE OLD DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe deals lightly but 
pointedly with modern methods of diplo- 
macy in an article entitled “ Vaudeville 
Diplomacy,” contributed to the Sept.-Oct. 
number of To-Day and To-Morvow—the 
organ of the League of Nations Union. 
‘The negofiatieus Carried on by the repre- 
sentatives of Britain and of Russia well 
ijreStrate the change which has occurred 
since the days when the solemn Foreign 
Ministers and Ambassadors, who all meant 
the same thing and belonged to the same 
Eurgpean family party, used to exchange 
their dull, pompous futilities for the pur- 
pose mainly of humbugging the nations 
which paid them their wages.” 

The New, the Vaudeville Diplomatists 
remind Mr. Fyfe of the pairs of “ back- 
chat ” (repartee) comedians of the variety 
sta 


ge. 

Instead of keeping to7the business in hand, 
they make personal remarks, they attack each 
other’s methods, they dispute each other's 
authority. Mr. Lloyd George says to the Soviet 
Government, “ Go on! you're au oligarchy.” 
To which the Soviet Foreign Minister is tol” 
to reply, “ Yah! you're another.’ Britisn 
Notes to Russia are like communications from 
a Justice of the Peace to a tramp charged with 
burglary and strongly suspected of assassin- 
ation. The Russian replies are in the tone of a 
Professor of Political Logic rebuking a heedless 
undergraduate. One imagines the Prime Minister 
saying, aiter he has sent off one of his bi-weekly 
“nltimata”: “That ought to leave them 
gasping ’’; and Mr. Lenin chuckling in the 
Kremlin, as he dictates his auswer: ~ There’s 
a back-hander he didn’t expect.” K 

All of which has certainly made the newspaper 
more interesting ; but does it not tear off the last 
rag of the dignity: which used to be -thought 
inseparable from such negotiations? Does it 
not hinder, instead of hastening, the end at which 
they aim? . . . The ill-tentpered trickery which 
attended the recognition of General Wrangel by 
France would not have been possible so long as 
diplomacy held to a tradition of “ honour among 
thieves.” . . . . Such changes of attitude, fol- 
lowing the course of intrigue, as those which 
have marked the diplomacy of the United States 


pi 
_all the attempts which have been m 
Sen 


in comnection with the affairs of Europe could — 


Bo 


Ae. 
a 
ever paying for a novel being publis = 
In addition the author must play a 
game with his publisher, and not “ et : 
in futures.” It is an interesting contribu- 
tion to the “ other side ” of an age-long — 
controversy. ee 


not have happened when American policy was 
guided by men o" the stamp of Jobn Hay and 
Elihu Root. ee 


Mr. Fyfe does not lament the passing — 
of the Old Diplomacy; but it had un- 
deniable merits. It did not shilly-shally 
about recognising a de facto Government 3 
once it was convinced of the authority 
behind that Government ; and it no more A 
thought of criticising other people’s politi- 
cal systems than “ of telling a sovereign 
they did not like his table manners, or a 
President that he was not wearing the 
tight kind of tie.” Their study of the 
world’s history had given them a kind of 
gentle cynicism; they knew that all men 
are very much alike; wars to them were 
“ the effect of criss-cross ambitions and 
expansions, just as thundérstorms are the _ 
result of electrical disturbances in the 
upper air.” And, “as soon as fighting 
ceased they did all they could to make = 
peace a reality, not a mere phrase." ` 

‘There is, by contrast, a caustic reference 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s Russian dealings. 

Se has undonhtedly done his best to come to 
terms with Russia, not by announcing boldly 
that he holds this to be the right course fand 
that he has the business world with him), but 
by a long series of manœuvres, hard to follow, 
which were intended to make it appear that he 
was in agreement with everybody all the time. 
He resembled a man who was trying to enter @ 
house, not by breaking the door open, but by 
leaning against it, and from time to time getting 
his foot a little farther inside Si 

But the arch-sinner in bringing — 
New Diplomacy into disrespect has 
“ Mr. Lenin.” By shouting his fan i 
belief that he would be able to hasten 
“freedom ” everywhere, Lenin prot 


to suppress the Soviet 
was the first of the 1 
diplomatists ; 1 - 
affairs of other natio: 
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OPINION. 


GERMANY. 


In regard to events of domestic policy, 
Germany was comparatively quiet during 
the month of September. There was in the 
last days of August and the first of Sep- 
tember a general strike in Wurttemberg, 
directed, at least superficially, against 
the high price of food. But it ended 
satisfactorily and the measures of the 
authorities, although called in question in 
certain Social Democratic or Radical 
circles, were acknowledged to have been 
a success. Apart from this there was a 
continuance of the nationalist excitement 
caused during the preceding month by 
the assaults on French officers and the 
apology and other methods of reparation 
demanded of the German Gov 
But these incidents, although the subject 
of a vast amount of over-heated journal- 
ism in the Press of both the Right and 
the Left, were soon to yield place in the 
public interest to soberer matters. 

Of these by far the most important was 
the change that took place in the ranks 
of the Independents. Some weeks pre- 
viously a deputation of the Party had 
visited Russia for the purpose of con- 
ferring with Lenin. In Moscow they not 
only found a considerable disillusionment 
among those -German workers who, at- 
tracted by the promise of work and 
superior conditions, had ventured to 
undertake employment under the Soviet 
Government ; they -were also presented 
with the terms upon which the Indepen- 
dents would be admitted to the bosom of 
the Third, or. Moscow, Internationale. 
The impression made on them and on their 
comrades, when they returned, was almost 
as profound as that made on the French 
Socialist Party in similar circumstances a 
few weeks before. What they were asked 
to do, in effect, was to give up their 
geographical autonomy, submit entirely 
to the central direction of Moscow, 
Undoubtedly there were in the ranks of 
the Independents a certain number of 
individuals who would have been pre- 
pared to accept this somewhat humiliating 
surrender of their judgment for the sake 
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of participation in the great work of 
revolution. But they were not in large 
numbers on the party-executive and ig 


any case the exigencies of the parliamen-- 


tary régime and the party-system, to 
which the Independents were committed 
bw their share in the last elections, com- 
pelled an attitude of comparative moder. 
ation. So that to the essentially pacificist 
antipathy of certain of the leaders, such as 
the veteran, Karl Kautsky, to the militar- 
ism of Moscow there was joined a certain 
political tact. Adherence sabe Third 
Internationale, on the terms laid den by 
Moscow, could only lead to one resufey 


submitted itself to the electors, and even 
before that, perhaps, the hostile inter- 
vention of the authorities, with the ap- 
proval of the great majority of the 
German people. Hence, as in Trance, a 
division in the party. A minority, led by 
the assiduous advocate of the Soviet 
system, Dauemig, who has played a very 
considerable part behind the scenes in the 
support of the Bolshevik cause in Ger- 
many, were all for the acceptance of. 
Moscow's conditions; the remainder of 
the party, for the reasons just indicated, 
were no less firmly opposed, and the only 
outcome of the dispute that could be 
foreseen at the end of the month was the 


drifting of the first section out of the- 


party, probably to take over the small 
and as yet insignificant Communist Party, 
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See 


` the collapse of the party the next time it ™ 


which is represented in the Reichstag by | 


two deputies, and the continued main- 
tenance of the rest as a separate party—- 
for the rapprochement with the Majority, 
mooted in certain quarters, does not 
appear as yet to be as close as it was just 
before the last élections. ea 
Naturally there was a great deal of 
comment on this “ split” in the Inde- 
pendent Party. “Dhe bourgeois Press of 
the Left was genuinely pleased at the 
disillusionment and hoped, it would seem 
with reason, that this would have a 


steadying effect on German opinion during — 


the coming winter, if only, that is, the 
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ccoñomie conditions can be maintained 
at a tolerable level. The newspapers and 
reviews of the Right did not attempt to 
disguise their pleasure at the disruption 
which Moscow had succeeded in bringing 
about, and an article in Deutsche Politik 


fair 


the 


quote it at some length :— 


In Moscow 
but Pan-Rt 
carried on i 
impetus was 
national 


at the very moment wh 
an imperialistic policy was being 
ist Poland, a new anda strong 
aven to the ideal of an inter- 
world-revolution; the communistic 
in the organisation was made rè 
With -thé astonishing literary k 
“oscow is addicted, they spoke of the 
Third Internationale was running of 
fashionable.” That they did not 
have no interest in the develop- 
sroletarian movement, guided and 


othing 


principle 


drastic. 


ment of the j 
sustained by the working-class in all the variety 


of their desires and aims. That way lies 
democracy, drawing its nourishment from the 
nass of the people. No, the aim of Moscow 
nall central force, w h knows how to 
ober, whi ankly claims terrorism and force 
as the 1 te weapons in the political 
struggle, which foregoes all reflection on its own 
account and places the whole machinery of the- 
party-press completely at the disposition of the 
central party-executive. The policy which does 
not “in all points ” correspond with that of the 
direction of the party is inadmissible. The 
trade-unious, co-ope se associations, and the 
Test, must all be undermined in the sense of the 
Communist ty. “Within the shortest 
possible time” all Socialist opportunists must 
be broken with; in Germany this means in 
particular Kautsky and Hilferding. A kind of 


Spy-system must be organised in all economic 
associations. The communist parties must 


periodically undertake a “ purging” of their 
organisation—which means the recognition of 
Spying as a normal activity. The decisions of 
the Executive, Moscow, are binding for all 
groups attached to it. ... The diference 
between the two sections of the Independents 
manifested itself even in Moscow. Between 
Crispien and Dittmann on the one side, Dauemig 
and Stécker on the other, there was a breach, 
which is now described to us im the columns of 
the Freiheit. Crispien considers the “ dictator- 
ship of the Internationale” as inacceptable ; 

auemig submits himself to it without any 
reserve and demands a heretic-hunt against 
Kautsky and his following. Indeed the new 
Situation of the party is curiously confused. 
Kautsky, Cohn and Breitscheid favour the 
Pacificist, anti-militarist tendency. They have a 
certain inborn sentimentality, and were able, 
perfectly naturally, to protest strongly against 
the Noske-guards. In regard to international 
relations they have always preached against the 
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was described fy. 


use of forog and the Class-War 


them as a bloodless struggle, . These are 
the circumstances i ich 


ein which the division iq the 
Independent ranks is taking place. If Davetig’s — 
side wins, then the half of the party, the So 
called intellectual workers, leaves (he party, 
anil it is easy to imagine what consequences this 
will hava, in the event of elections on the 
representation in the Reichstag. 
Ma happens, Crispien and 
i 


very 
is 


being very 


carciully watched in the ranks of the Majority 
Social Democrats. Their tone is changing [u 


par. 
has not decreased. Deut ontside the movement 
for a rapprochement has not been given up. 
It is known that this is the ain of Scheidemann‘s 
tactics, The attitude of the Majority at the 
Geneva Congress arose from the need of Making. 
b to the I: endents in the matter 
r-guilt,”’ not reckoning theharm done 
to German consciousness by the avowal, . _ - 


arpness of the differences 
4 


The remainder of the article is an ex- 
pression of the uncertainty of the ultimate 
results which the “ split” which has been 
described will have. This only is certain 
that in all probability a new factor has 
come into German Social Democracy, of 
greater importance than any that have 
arisen since the outbreak of the Great 
War came to divide the party from top ta 
bottom. An article by Richard May in 
the Demokratische Deutschland for Septem- 
ber Sth is in somewhat similar terms; 
it deals, in addition, however, with the 
way in which Russia has also deceived 
the hopes of the German reactionaries, 
summing up the general German demo- 
cratic view in the two sentences :-— 

Poland as a nationalist state next to us is a 
disagreeable neighbour, As a Bolshevist state 
it would be quite intolerable. 

From the Socialist point of view, the 
most important expression of opinion was 
that contained in an article by Heinrich 
Cunow in the Majority Neue Zeit for 
September 17th. From this, before we 
leave the subject, may be quoted the 
following :— Perot $ 
_ The Independent Social Democratic Farty 
is to-day a tar less united workers’ party 
the Majority Social Democratic or the U 
tie Parties respectively. W 
circles of literary men and sc) 
professors and artists—e: 
musicians—is astonished to 
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formerly had no political interests now belong 
to the Independents. Still more is he aston- 
ished at the variety of reasons for this fact. 
There are reasons of personal interest, of “ bread- 
and butter,” . the most assorted of motives. 
Even in the ranks of the speculators, the private- 
bankers in revolt against the big banks, may 
there be found supporters of the Independent 
Party. To a certain extent one js reminded of 
the following of the Hébertistes 7I ee 
If that is at all representative of the 
patronising tone of the Majority towards 
the Independents, the great plan of com- 
plete re-union: ascribed to Scheidemann 
may well wait some time for its realisation. 
An article in the Nene, Rundschau by 
E> Hermann Schulte-Vaerting deals with a 
possible substitute for the League of 
Nations: what he author calls “ Frieden- 
z sfinanzierung,” the financing of peace. 
He recalls that in Ancient Athens the 
: financing of peace was undertaken and 
E= incidentally it is remarked how ill that 
state has been understood by German 
historians and economists, among the 
latter by none more than by Karl Marx, 
who relied, not on historical writings, but 
on the works of the Greek philosophers. 
The writer goes on to trace the growth of 
militarism and asserts that the develop- 
ment of the military spirit in England 
and the United States being of the weak- 
est, both these states stand farther from 
disaster, alter the most terrific war in 
history, than any other country in the 
world. But the League of Nations—the 
omens from history for its success are not 
promising. Even to-day there are hostile 
formations growing up in Europe, and 
such must grow up so long as the per- 
fectly natural compulsion towards com- 
bination in the interests of equilibrium 
exists. It is of this natural compulsion 
that the militarists in every country are 
ready to take advantage. The only way, 
in the writer’s opinion, to overcome this 
historical law, lies in the judicious use of 
money. Would it not have been possible; 
he asks for example, for Austria to have 
been bought off in August, 1914? And 
lest the idea appear too fantastic, he 
- reminds us that in times-past it was con- 


- as Prussia by England against Napoleon, 
zi for instance, to be assisted with money by 


another power with a view to war. Why 
not, then, with a view to peace? Why 


not, in the case of Russia, for example, 
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sidered quite a natural thing for a country, ` 


finance the peace-party in Moscow instead _ 
of financing the war-parties in the various 
countries engaged, or ready to be en- 
gaged, in war against Bolshevik Russia 
his very brief summary of a length 
article will suffice to show that there i 
here, whatever one may think of its ~ 
practicality, a startlingly new suggestion 
advanced for our consideration in a) 
interesting and arresting way. : 
A writer, ‘‘ Mercurius,” in the Demo- 
hratische Deutschland for September 19th, 
reminds us of the approach of the fata 
date, November 15th, on which shall be 
settled whether the deliveries of German 
coal, fixed by the Spa Conference at 
6,000,000 tons altogether, have reached 
the prescribed amount. Si@uld it not 
be the case, then the Entente has the right 
to proceed to a further occupation o | 
German territory. While not expressing . 
any opinion on this point, “ Mercurius” < 
goes on to examine the probable position — 
of Germany in regard to coal in the coming 1 
winter. Naturally his picture is by no | 
means bright, is perhaps a little blacker | 
than the reality, but it presents a case | 
which is deserving of attention :— s 


i 
n 


In Germany the large towns are menaced by © 
the growiug throug of the unemployed, the | 
industrial districts by communist outbreaks. © 
Germany’s capacity to work and pay constitutes 
the greater part of the credit side in the budgets — 
of all the victorious states of Europe, particu: © 
larly France. In the first six months of 1913 | 
we produced $4,671,000 tons of coal, of 1920, © 
61,890,000 tons—both figures exclusive of © 
Alsace, Lorraine, the Saar Valley and the — 
Palatinate, but including Upper Silesia. From 
the lesser amount: there must be subtracted 
two millions monthly, that is 12,000,000; there 
must also be reckoned off such coal in Upper 
Silesia as does not come into Germany’s hands, 
Before the Spa Agreement the delivery of 
German coal requirements had reached, acco 
ing to the White Book (published at the time 
of the Spa Conference) only 57% per cent. on an 
average between September, 1919, and May, 
1920, although, during the said months, omy 
between 450,000 and 709,000 tons monthly had 
been handed over to the Entente and in May 
1,500,000 tons. What the consequences for t 
winter are to be can easily be estimated fri 
these facts. j 


The coal-question, too, is natural) 
uppermost in the mind of Dr, u 
Rohrbach, in af article on the Saar V 
in Deutsche Politik for September 17 
As, however, this is in the main a 
capitulation of the article on the s 
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; for the had en admirable article on André Gide not displeaseus. But it would be more to the — 
ed from and his circle; the Preussische Jahr- soit if instead of a Great and a Little Emtente, — 
buchey contained a well-informed article there existed, after the common victory, a 
l k $ J aS P E e r, A tt a0 Wage r- 
tuaia on ‘ French Regionalism, also one on singe PoE inelnding all the allies of yestet- 1 
Paul» the French population-question; the oe ; a 
‘valley | Sozialistische Monatshefte for September He went on to explain the French 
r 17th 13th had an account of present-day French position in regard to Hungary. That : 
1a 1 Socialism, while the Deutsche Politik for country had shown a very favourable - Ri 
subject | September 10th contained a number of disposition to France in respect of her: 2 
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by M. André Tardieu in L’Mlustration 
for June 12th last, with a great deal of 
—from the’ German point of view— 
appropriate and familiar abuse of the 
r particular clauses of the Peace Treaty in 
question, there is no need to summarise 
the writer's arguments. It should merely 
be noted as an example of the undoubted 
fact that there are certain terms in the 
Peace, and above all those affecting the 
coal-supply most nearly, Upper Silesia 
and the Saar Valley, on which Germans 
are never tired of writing. There seems 
no reason to suppose that the stream of 
articles on these and allied subjects will 
cease for a long time. 

In the same number of the same review, 
however, there is an article on a subject 
which appears and disappears from public 

A notice with curious alternation. The 
‘ question is of the future of German- 
| Austria and the author who deals with it 
Carl’ Brockhausen, of the 
niversity of Vienna. Although disclaim- 


Professor 


U 


ing any attempt at prophecy, the Pro-- 


| fessor is evidently of opinion that if the 
prohibition to Austria to join Germany 
holds good there will be an end of Austria 
and the spread of distress and revolution 
which that fact would connote. If 
strength enough developes, however, in 
the sorely stricken land of Austria, and the 
will of her people is allowed free play by a 
return of sanity to Europe, then there 
will appear the first rays of a brighter 
dawn. It may be noted that this article 
in favour of the “ self-determination ” 
| of Austria appears in a German review at a 
| moment when German opinion has almost 

come to forget the subject. But that it will 

Í be revived, and probably strongly re- 
z vived, during the winter, can hardly be 
i doubted. 

The September reviews were remarkable 
for the number of articles devoted to 
France and French culture. Thus the 
Literarische Echo, for September 15th, 
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` Russo-Polish quarrel, and the fear that 
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hints, on the whole sound, for the guid 
ance of Germans who were going into 
France. ARO 


FRANCE. 


Undoubtediy the question that was 
most discussed in French political circles 
last month was that of the Little Entente, 
The announcement of its formation met 
with a mixed reception in the press; but 
the prevailing note was uncertainty as 
to its precise implications, with a spice 
of anxicty added. In the mere fact that 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yougo-Slovakia and 
Roumania had decided to combine, there 
was nothing that any Frenchman could 
teasonably take exception to; it had 
always been an article of French faith 
that a confederation of small states in 
Central Europe would be the best counter- 
poise to possible German aggression. But 
the idea was that such an entente shonid 
be directed exclusively against Germany, 
whereas Dr. Benes, on behalf of Czecho- 
Slovakia, had made it clear that Hungary 
was the power that had to be curbed. 
Moreover, Czecho-Slovakia’s strained re- 
lations with Poland, the vaciferots “ neu- 
trality ” of the Little Entente in the 


in some way the Treaty of Trianon would 
prevent the iull execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles were disturbing factors that 
could not be disregarded in view of 
France’s intimate relations both with 
Poland and Hungary and her determin- 
ation to uphold the Versailles settlement 
at all costs. 

French anxiety, but more particularly 
the desire not to betray it, was reflected 
in M. Poincaré’s chronicle in La Revue 
des Deux Mondes of September 15th, 
Insisting on the friendship between France 
and the nations of the Little Entente, 
he wrote: 


This association of our friends assuredly does 


: railways, water-wavs and banks. But 
$ these economie concessions did not entitle 
her to expect a closer political co- 
operation. 

When Hungary proposes lending us het 
military forces in order to fight the Red Army, 
and when some of ns imagine it possible to unite 
under the same flag the Czechs, Yougo-Slavs, 
Rowmanians and Me s, they are mistaking, 
as often happens in France, their desires lor 
actualities. 

He was at pains to repeat that the 
first three nations were always friends 
with Trance, and had proved it by their 
loyalty and valour in the war. 

The Hungarians were, on the contrary, the 
most ardent and obstinate of our enemies, aud 
it is unfortunately necessary to add that their 
influence on the policy of the Dual Empire was 
too often disastrous, 

The bland restraint of M. Poincaré 
on this topic may be contrasted with some 
very outspoken remarks by M. Bernard 
Lacombe in the Correspondant. It is 
possible, of course, that the latter only 
sets down what M. Poincaré thinks, but 
does not want to say just yet ; anyhow, it 
is he rather than M. Poincaré who ex- 
presses adverse French opinion on Dr. 
- Benes’s creation. In the issue of Septem- 
ber 10th, he wrote that the Little Entente 
did not inspire great confidence. It was 
a defensive alliance against Hungary, 
whose crime was not a recrudescence of 
imperialism, but only a willingness- to 
help Poland in her struggle. ‘This Entente 
was too anxious to make Hungary respect 
the Treaty of ‘Trianon, but what about 
the greater Treaty of Versailles? He 
Sue cast a doubt upon the sincerity of Dr. 

tice Benes’s protestations of friendship to the 

Ree Allies 

M. de Lacomb returned to the charge 
in’ the following issue of the same journal 
(September 25th). ‘The Little Entente was 
too exclusive. M. Take Jonescu, the 
Rotimanian premier, had indeed proposed 
that Poland and Greece should become 
members, and again that they should 
make a point of respecting not only the 
Treaty of Trianon, but all the other 
treaties as being inseparable one from 
another; but on the other hand, there 
was M. Vesnitch declaring for a strict 
impartiality as between Poles and Rus- 
sians, while Dr. Benes concerned himself 
only with the Magyar menace, leaving 
on one side the German menace and the 


government of the country. 
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Russian menace, “ which are, from every 
point of view, just as finmediate and 
serious.” After making all allowances for 
Czecho-Slovakian fears and disappoint- 
ments, “ To proclaim at this moment a 
hostile neutrality in regard to Poland, 
was to put herself against her and against 
us, and on the side of the Germans, with- 
out whom the Hungarians would be 
powerless, and on that of Soviet Russia.” 
A feature of this article is a tribute to 
M. Millerand on his election as President. 
Eulogistic references to his work as pre- 
mier and his claim to the position at the 
Elysée are coupled with expressions of 
regret that he is quitting the actual 
Millerand 
has governed well, says M. de Lacombe; 
at the Elysée he will not govern. His 
work of guiding [Trance through the 
European chaos was not finished; he 
leaves the helm indeed at a most critical 
moment. Other subjects handled both- 
in the Deux Mondes and Correspondant 
are the late Cardinal Amette, the military 
convention with Belgium, and Mr. Liovd 
George in ref 
question. France, at any rate, observes 
M. Poincaré with a touch of his old acer- 
bity, “has shown her’ (Poland) that we 
are not of those whose friendship is 
warmed by the sun of victory and frozen 
by the shadow of defeat.” M. de Lacombe 
charges the British premier with officious- 
ness in lending some support to the 
German demand for an inquiry into the 
French methods of keeping order in Upper: 
Silesia: “ In making all this noise, which 
will please the people of Berlin and raise 
their courage, Mr. Lloyd George agera- 
vates a dissension; he does _nothing to 
facilitate the execution of the peace.” 

La Revue Mondaile journal for October 
Ist contains the conclusion of Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s “ Vital Message ” and a 
learned disquisition on “ Obedience in 


Married Women ” by M. Louis Martin. - 


In the Mercure (September Ist) M. L. 
Chestofi asks and answers the question: 
What.is Bolshevism ? Literary articles 


in the month’s reviews include “ Méri- 


mée, Novelist,” by M. Paul Bourget 
(Revue des Deux M, ondes, September 15th) ; 
and “A Reviver. of the Romance: 
Marcel Proust,” by M. C. Mars in the 
Revue Mondiale (October Ist). In the 
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Correspondant (September Wthj, M. Paul 
Gruyer concludes his very interesting 
historical vesume of ‘Travelling as a 
pastime under the title of “ Les Origines 


du Tourisme.” 
a 


FINLAND. 


‘The Council of the League of Nations at 
its session held in London on July 12th 
decided to refer to a Commission of 
Jurists the question whether the Aland 
problem was in international law a purely 


domestic Tinnish affair or a matter of. 


international interest, In the former case, 
it would clearly be outside the scape of 
the League’s jurisdiction or purview. To 
this proposition, M. Enckell, on behalf of 
Finland, and M. Branting, on behalf of 
“Sweden, assented. A Commission, con- 
sisting of M. Larnaude (france), M. 
Struyken (Holland) and M. Huber (Swit- 
zerland), was then constituted- A sum- 
mary of the Commission’s report reached 
Finland early in September, setting forth 
the conclusions that Finland was not a 
constituted State at the date at which the 
movement in favour of secession started 
on Aland, and that, therefore, the question 
of the Aland claim to exercise the tight 
of self-determination was of international 
‘concern. ‘These conclusions were re- 
ceived by the Finnish public and press 
with evident disappointment and ex- 
‘pressions of incredulous amazement. “ We 
Finlanders”’ writes  Hufutdstadsbladed 
(September 10th), the leading organ of 
the Swedes in Finland, “ were so con- 
vinced of Finland’s sun-clear right in the 
Aland question, and considered Finland’s 
sovereignty over the archipelago to be so 
incontestible, that we conceived of no 
‘other possibility than that the Jurists 
would declare the Aland problem, as it 
now stands, to be a domestic Finnish 
matter.” Hufvudstadsbladet expresses 
the opinion, that the decision of the 
Jurists rested upon premises which no 
one in Finland would endorse. It char- 
acterises in particular the Jurists’ opinion 
that Finland was not a constituted State 
in the Spring of 1918 as demonstrably 
mistaken and untenable. 
Rc 


“ Finland declared ite indepen 
its legal State organisation, December 
ane the resolution concerned the while 
of the former Grand Duchy to whieh A 
always and still continued to belong. A mi 
iater the independence of Finland was reco 
by Russia, Sweden, France atid erinany, a 
a little later by Denmark, Natway and Austr 
That Finland therefore shanld pot have o 
the character of a constituted States 
of T918 is ar 
Warrant that is 
landers.” 


Helsingin Sanomat of the same date, 
while admitting that the Aland ques- 
tion is in certain respecta international 
on account of the Aland servitude under 
the Treaty of Paris in 1856, remarks tha 
that does not give Sweden any right to. 
Aland, and dees not alter the fact that 
Aland, in law and equity, belongs to 
Finland. 

“ Vinland was a State with a defined temitory 
when it declared its independence 
1917. The Alanders in the Diet w 
to the Declaration, and all the mast important — 
foreign Powers, including Sweden, hive uncon- 
ditionally recognised our independence thus 
attained.” 3e r 

Uusi Suomi, the -mouthpiece of the 
Finnish Conservatives, declares (Septem= 
Der 10th) that it is open to no doubt that 
Aland is Finnish territory, and that it is a 
clear’ principle of international law that — 
the State whose territory and subjects 
are in question is alone in a position to 
determine whether this territory and 
these subjects shall be permitted to decide 
by a plebiscite the question of their ad- 
hesion to another State. 


On September 20th, the Council of the 
League of Nations met at Paris and con- 
sidered the report of the Jurists. 
Council resolved to appoint a Commission 
to prepare a report, which, having due 
regard to the legitimate interests of 
parties concerned, should enable 
Council to frame a final or prow 
settlement of the question. M. Er 
the Finnish representative, accepi 
decision subject to the following 
ation :— Se 
“ In declaring its competence, the: 

uot rejadan iie Aa a ot ; ir 
Report of the Jurists against 
formulated numerous obse 
juentiy, my tiescence 
deined ie acca geen 
tion :—In the procedure to 


joi îi view formulated by it from the first, 

Die ab the leattinate interests of Finland are 

coincident with its sovereignty over Aland, and 
that inland consequently is exclusively entitled 
to make a decision in regard to a plebiscite. 

The Council affirmed that it could only 
recommend the settlement that appeared 
to it to be fair and equitable but had no 
power to enforce a decision upon the 
parties. The Council was notified on the 
part of the Soviet Government of Russia 
that that country would not recognise any 
arrangement that was arrived at without 
its participation and consent. 

Finnish newspapers of recent date 
greet with approval M. Enckell’s declar- 
ation, and point out many inexactitudes 
in statements of the historical sequence 
of events contained in the Jurists’ Report. 
Opinion in Finland has evidently hardened 
against any relinquishment of Finland’s 
‘sovereign rights over the Aland archi- 
pelago. 5 3 

Hufvudstadsbladet (September 15th) is, 
however, hopeful of a friendly solution 
being reached in view of the more tract- 
able tone which is becoming audible in 
some influential organs in. Sweden. It 

~ quotes with satisfaction Goteborgs Handel- 
stidning : 

It is incon rovertible that “Finland is a 
European State of high culture, or, more pre- 


cisely, an outpost of Scandinavian culture. A 
development of hundreds of years has given the 
country this character which is now, we may 
hope, ineffaceaile. The work of countless 
generations of Swedish men with plough and 
sword and book has impressed its Stamp upon 
our former daughter land. ‘This is one of those 
elemental facts which no transient policy can 
waye aside, and whose fruits no ephemeral feel- 
ing can destroy. It is to Sweden’s interest, 
culturally, politically and economically, that a 
free and strong Finnish power should exist 
between Scandinavia and Muscovy.” 


Such declarations’ show, says Hufvud- 
stadsbladet, that there are yet circles in 
the old Motherland which recognise that 
Sweden in its relations with Finland has 
greater and more important interests to 
protect than the ‘movement among the 
Alanders for Teunion, produced as it has 
been by quite external causes. SK 

Hufoudstadsbladet quotes further from 
ek the same Swedish newspaper :— 


ie . “There is in Sweden a surprising contrast 
~ between what one may call newspaper opinion 
and that of the people. It has been Possible to 
affirm time after time that the excited feelings 
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hich have been expressed in the Press in con- 
Se ee ie ional dispute has not had the 
support of a corresponding popular feeling, F This 
has of late become several degrees cooler, 

This declaration of the Goteborgstid- 
ningen, continues Hufvudstadsbladet, 
makes it plain that a solution of the 
Aland problem which should build upon 
certain concessions on both sides would 
not be so decidedly rejected by the 
whole Swedish public as the statements 


of the Stockholm Tidningen might lead ` 


us to suppose. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


MR. WELLS’S HISTORY. e: 


The; Outline of History. 
21s. net) 


By H. G. Wells (Casseli 


The difficulty that-every reviewer of 
Mr. Wells’s latest work must feel is to 
know where to begin, and—a still greater 
difficulty—which of the hundreds of sub- 
jects which have interested him or aroused 
his desireto contiadict, or at least question, 
to leave-sut. The value of any review 


depe ads so enormously on proportion— - 


it is so easy to let one’s own whims do 
the choosing and thus to allow the balance 
to become ridiculously lop-sided. It is 
so far çasier to complain of what a book 
is not than to appreciate its true worth, 
to attack a book than to burrow inside it 
and see the world from the author’s side, 
and then emerge to render a sane estimate 
of the view one has thus discovered. We 
have hardly yet read an estimate of The 
Outline of History which has seemed to us 
to do it justice, and that although it has 
been most warmly greeted on the whole, 
and although we ‘do. not think the objec- 
tions to it have yet been strongly enough 
stated. We feel that it should be possible 
for a man to disagree fundamentally 
both with Mr. Wells’s views of the past 
and his hopes and fears for the future, and 
yet to welcome the book as one of really 


i enormous importance for the present 
, education of the country, 


as well as one 
of the most interesting confessions of 
faith that we have had “fdr many years. 


Let us take the educational aspect first, 


| just pausing long enough to explain 


that we mean by education a process which 
does not so much cease as begin at the so- 
called age of discretion. Mr. Wells is, of 
course, first and foremost a teacher. 
(Tliere are times when, at his best, he 
almost deserves the name of prophet ; 
there are also times when it would not 
be libellous to class him as a rather narrow 
and bumptious schoolmaster). He does 
not believe in the “ art ” of writing. He 
writes with the set purpose before him of 


oo: 0 In Publ 


One can object to Mr. Wells’ 
perhaps dea Mr. Wells, 1 


making hia world a better place to live ae 
in, and by “ better ” he bas a very clear 
idea of what he means. He means a 
cleaner place, better swept and with better . 
sanitary arrangements of all kinds; he 
means a more widely educated place; he 
means a place where unpleasant- toil is 
almost entirely handed over to efficient 
machines ; he means a place where there 
is at once more freedom and wiser regu- h; 
lation; he means, still further, a place ee 
where selfishness and grab shall by some 
process of education (this is a little 
obscure, of course, for the two have not 
yet at any rate marched hand in hand SEERA 
invariably) be sublimated not so much i: 
in brotherly love as the love of the indivi- 
dual for the whole of mankind. t 
It is with this purpose of making the — č 
world a “better” place that this book 
is written. And the method is twofold. 
In the first place Mr. Wells has set out to 
give us a bird’s eve view of the general 
history of the world from the year 800 
million or so B.C. (or whenever else it 
started) until now, so that when faced 
with the problems of to-day we may at 
least have a little wider view of what — ~ 
manner of men both we ourselves and 
our neighbours are. And in the second 
he will, whenever he wishes, proceed to 23 
draw lessons from the failure of the past- 
that he considers applicable to our conduct 
in the present. Mr. Wells makes no more 
pretence to being a "pure historian“ = 
than a “pure artist.” What interests 
him is to-day and—still more—to-morrow. 
He will be useful or nothing. 


Now it seems to.us that while it is of 
the. utmost importance that we s 
understand Mr. Wells, it is of v 
use indeed to object to what in his 
up we do not approve or agre 


f 


done ; one may look wi 


= moral lectures; they 
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the neglect of art of every kind (except 
the kind that is really curiosity) in this 
history of the world; one may wonder 
with all one’s might why it is that Mr. 
Wells should appear so inconceivably 
blind to more than one side of Christianity ; 
if one is a Biblical or a Chinese or any 
other sort of specialist one can doubtless 
also be surprised at many, things; but 
when all these wonders and objections are 
expressed, it is worth while just taking 
stock for a moment of what remains. 
Just think of the ordinary educated man’s 
knowledge and even conception of history. 
It consists of a few chunks. He knows 
something of the history of Greece and 
Rome, he may perhaps, if he is interested 
in Egyptian art, have some slight know- 
ledge of Egypt, he has read of the decay 
of the Roman Empire, and he may, per- 
haps, have forgotten something of what 
happened after the death of Charle- 
magne. Of English constitutional history 
he will know a little more, and in the 
“Court History of England and France, 
with, perhaps, a short period or so in 
Italian history, he will, perhaps, be better 
informed. And that in nine cases out of 
ten is the limit of his knowledge, and as 
often as not of his curiosities. Of history 
as a continuous process from prehistoric 
times until now, he has not the glimmer 
of anidea. Of the races which go to make 
up his own country and those of his 
neighbours, of where they came from and 
when, of how the differences of nationality 
have become so striking while those of 
tace are often so almost negligible, of 
the great Eastern Empires who in their 
time have loomed as large in World 
History as those of which he has read— 
of ‘all these things, which. by rights are 
‘Conimonplaces, his knowledge is both 
inaccurate and hopelessly spasmodic. 
Here then is the enormous merit of 
_ Mr. Wells’s book for the ordinary man— 
‘that it does succeed in a way in which no 
book we know of has ever even attempted 


to succeed, in giving us a history of and: 


forcing us to be keenly curious about the 
world in the past as a whole. Knowing 
Mr. Wells we can, re tc 


stimulate, even though it 
violent aggression, but they are 1 


Cs 
ee > 


\ if we desire to do so, 
neglect both his “ scientific bias ” and his- 
can hardly fail to 
merely to n 


first importance. If the book consisted 
nothing more than the admirable ¢ 
charts of Mr. Wells and his no less adı 
able illustrator, it would be enormous 
interesting and of the keenest education 
value. Again, if it contained noth; 
beyond the first three Books in which t 
amalgam of Mr. Wells the novelist, J 
Wells the scientist, and Mr. Wells 
strenuous teacher, produces one of 
most fascinating conjectural pictures 
our wunconjecturable past that we h 
ever read, it would remain in our mind 
as one of the best books that Mr. W 
had ever written, and the best introd 
tion to the subject that any man ‘in 
world could possibly wrif@—~As for 
chapters on Asia and the Great Moy 
Empires, we do not know how they appt 
to the man who can speak with author 
on the subject—to us they appear as 
glorious opportunity for wallowing up t 
our necks in a subject of whose fascinat 
or importance we had no adequate cor 
ception whatsoever. 

It is as a continual spur to curios 
-that this. book is such an astounding p 
formance. Perhaps the man is living w 
knows already all that Mr. Wells can tel 
him,but it is totally impossible for anyone 
‘to have done more than peeped in at half 
the doors that Mr. Wells is continually 
opening so invitingly. What matters t 
subjects he has neglected or appear 5 t 
misunderstand? The man who read 
The Oulline of History will be tempte 
to read more other books than he h 

ever dreamt of reading except on his o 
subject before. ‘That is where its ec 
cational value comes in. Mr. Wells's 
opinions on the Greeks may be as utte 
unfair as they are obviously uns 
pathetic, his neglect of Roman Law a 
what one may call the institutional sid 
of Christianity (it is of course something 
much more than that) may be even @ | 
little ridiculous, his curious refusal to S 
“art” as of any importance in history at 
all may enrage a good many. (C 
Teviewer, we noticed, complained 
music is nowhere mentioned ; th Ul 
goes deeper than that, for neither pictures) > 
sculpture, architecture nor poetry havé 
the least importance for Mr. Wells as 
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The Book which 
Answers every kind 
of Question. 


isisted of 
ble time: 
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Would it not ke an advantage 


to have at hand, ready for instant reference, 


ntrodue i a book which would solve immediately the 
nin the | thousand and one questions which arise in 
for 4 the course of the-day’s reading and 
; r thet conversation poe 2 8 
~ Mongol | es 
y appia | WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
th i F ™2GTIONARY is just such a book. Whether 
uthority the question be so modern as the meaning 
car as a of the much-discussed ‘‘ Vitamines,” or the 
1g up tg functions of the “ Coolidge Tube.” or of 
scinatio such antiquarian interest as the history of 
ae n the “Rosetta Stone,” “Webster” will 
ate con- not fail to give the desired information. 
se Ae: J The “NEW INTERNATIONAL” will 
> Sity settle a disputed point in pronunciation as 


ling per- 
ing who 


readily as it will tell the exact position and 
population of Teschen (which one of the 


can tell “ Big Four ” confessed he had never heard 
r anyone a a recall the characteristics of Mr. Chad- 
and. 
nae a ] I In writing, where the word which comes 
any. } into the mind does not exactly express 
sters the | the shade of meaning which is aimed at, 
pears to i “ Webster ” will supply a range of synonyms, 
o reads generally with an apt quotation to illustrate 
tempted i the precise significance of each. 
he has | {| A new edition of the “NEW INTER- 
his own | NATIONAL ”? has just been published, cover- 
: ing all the additions to the Language in recent 
its edu- years, and containing also an entirely new 
Wells's | Biographical Dictionary and a Supplementary 
utterly | Gazetteer. 3 
unsymi S|] WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
aw and , DICTIONARY deals, in its 2,700 pages, with 
nal side | 442,000 Words and Phrases, and contains 


hi o „6,000 Illustrations. It is supplied either in one 
met Ang yor two volumes, in a variety of bindings. 


even ae “Price, in one volume Buckram, £3 net; 

Í to see } two volumes, cloth £3, 5s. net or on a very 
pati convenient system of Deferred Payments if 

tO Oat I| desired. 

d that | Write to-day for Illustrated Pamphlet 

: tt. with specimen pages and opinions of famous 

ne fan j men in all departments of learning. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. ue 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
By Protessor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. Author 
of The Biology of the Seasons," “ The Wonder 

of Life,” etc, Fully Hlustrated hy Jons Sacre 

7/6 net. p A 

COMMON STONES. 
By Professor Grenvinust A. J. Cone (Dublin 

University). Price 6/- net. i 

_ This is the first volume in the “ 

Series which is being edited by 

Thomson, M.A. 

GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR AND POLITICS. 
Compiled by PELIX LAVERY. Price 7 Bnet. Ready, 
This book has been tompiled by an Irish patriot of 

the purest kind, and contributed to by Irish writers 

of the same quality. 


Common Things 
Prof. J. Arthur 


New Volumes in Melrore's " Pochet” Series. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 3/6 net each, 

THE ROAD WANDERER. 

By HENRY SHAWCROSS, 
[These essays. which are in the nature of sketches, 
reveal a personality of rare quality, as well as a keen 
observer of Nature, and a born philosopher. Tiis 
book will be welcomed by the thousands who admire 
David Grayson’s essays. 
EVERYDAY ESSAYS. 

By JOHN CRAWLEY, 

These essays were originally contributed to the 
Sunday Evening Telegram. They attracted wide 
attention, and brought the writer shoals of letters 
from interested readers. They cover a wide variety 
of subjects, and reveal a writer of keen observation 
of men and events, and are characterised by a sym- 
pathetic humanity that is at once catholic anid 
charitable. r 
PROSE PICTURES. 

Compiled by E. MARGARET JONES, B.A. 

An Anthology which includes prose pictures from 


Fiona Macleod, E. V. Lucas, R. L. Stevenson, 
Stephen Graham, Michael Fairless, David Grayson, 
Richard Jeffries, and Alice Meynell, is presumptively 
a notable one. 


vo LUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
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ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT. (Ninih Edition.) 
By DAVID GRAYSON, 
The Westminster Gazette says—‘ It is full of the 

joys of healthy living, communion with nature, and 

the friendship of books.” À 
The Newsagent says—‘ What a wonderiul sale the 

Grayson Essays enjoy. -.. If you have not read 

any of these essays I strongly recommend yeu to do 

so. They ate a tonic.” 

THE FRIENDLY ROAD. 

~ By DAVID GRAYSON. 3 i 
The Times says—‘ A delightful view of simple 

experiences.” 2 
Fhe Bookman says—‘ There are really maguiticent 

pages throughout.” ~ : 

THE WOODGARVER OF 'LYMPŪS. 


(Ninth Edition}. 


A 


contact with him, to be found in the 
Index.) ‘The fact remains that Mr. 
Wells’s omissions are those that leap to the 
eye of every reader, while his inclusions 
are often things that one has passed by in 
complete ignorance over and over again. 

Of course the book has faults. The 
amount of space that Mr. Wells gives to 
the war is a typical temptation that even 
the teacher that Mr. Wells cannot possibly 
help himself being should certainly have 
made some efforts to resist. And the 
final chapter, with its attempt to pierce 
the future, though interesting, is a little 
out of place. On the subject of Mr. Wells’s 
view of great men, a whole review could 
be written—would indeed have to be 
written if one dared embark on the subject 
at all; And lastly, there is that curious 
desire to rap past ages over the knuckles 
that almost everyone must have smiled 
atin his turn. We shall give one example 
where we might give a hundred, and pass 
on: 


To the modern mind it is clear that a wide- 
"spread popular Government demands, as a 
necessary condition for health, a steady supply 
of correct information upon public affairs to all 
citizens, and a maintenance of interest. ‘The 
popular Governments in the modern states . . . 
have been possible only through the more or 
less honest and thorough ventilation of public 
affairs through the press. But in Italy’ the only 
way in which the Government at Rome could 
communicate with any body of its citizens else- 
where was by the antiquated device of sending a 
herald, and with the individual citizen it could 
hold no communication by any means at all, 

To blame the Romans for employing 
an “antiquated device” is surely rather 
funny. ; 

But as we have said, and wish to insist, 


book are overwhelmingly outweighed by 
‘its innumerable -virtues. It is most 


the mere arrangement of detail is a really 
wonderful performance. It is crammed 
full of vivid pictures from all ages, pre- 
historic and historic, It is gloriously 
alive. If often wrong, it is never in the 
least unfair. Mr. Wells has permitted his 
advisers to contradict him flatly in foot- 
notes, and the best detailed criticism of 
the book as yet is probably to be found: 
within its own pages, It is splendidly 
illustrated. And the best of it is that 
though one may find a vigorous objection 


au 


nas 


iad 


the faults that one can find with the - 


clearly and fascinatingly written, and | 
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collection at the British Museum. 
has handled them judiciously, and 


Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar - 
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arising with the reading of every page, 
one’s desire to continue reading js ing 
variably increased rather than diminishe 
We said at the beginning of this notj 
that there were two ways of looking at 
this book. The other way, ofcourse, is to 
regard it, as one regards all Mr. Wells's 
other books, as a further step in a long 
volume of confessions. “Treated in thig 
way there are no objections to make at 
all, for then every idiosyncrasy of My 
Wells’s becomes of more value to th 
reader. What may be want of proport 
in a history is significant proportion whe 
it is Mr. Wells’s mind that one is studying, 
while the way that Mr. Wells und 
estimates or overestimates ‘the, world’s | | : 
great mèn can give us more matelial on 
which to form our estimate of Mr. Wé 
than even the most biographical of his 
spiritual eneids. But our space is ex 
hausted and we have not yet done the 
book justice. It cannot be helped. it isa 
book to read rather than to criticise, 
and we would wager that even Mr 
Wells’s sternest critics have enjoyed this 
book of his more gluttonously than most- 
of the books they have praised during the _ 
last few years. Sn 


A History of the Chartist Movement. By 
Julius West. (Constable, 16s. nett.) 


“The one book which has a reasonable a 


chance of long survival is the present 


History of Chartism.” So writes M I 
Squire, in an introductory memoir, of the | s 
literary output of the late Mr. Juliusi | 
West. There is no reason to dispute 

verdict. West himself had not decided, 7 
when death claimed him at 27, what was i 1 
his true métier. He had written poetry, x 
parody, literary criticism, all full — 
promise, and rich, it must be: added, 7 


in youthful defects.. This posthumous 
work comes as a surprise. It is much the 
most mature thing that West wrote. 
His strong personal Jikings and anti 
pathies, his sense of humour which easil 
‘became riotous, are here subordinate 
to the historic sense. He has gathe 
more facts about .Chartism than a 
previous writer had collected, thanks t 
his having happefed upon the: Plac 


Pn 
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Tesult is a book which seems assured o 
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Air Ministry.—3. a Command 
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ayers 


permanent place in the literature of a. 
very fascinating phase of English history. 


The temptation of the author, one 
would have said, was to overload the facts 
with interpretation. He has commendably 
left them to speak for themselves, giving 
his own verdict in something less than a 
s page at the end of the book. 3 


eg “Was the movement a failure? An answer 
a in the negative, the author ventures to suggest, 
is contrary only to superficial evidences. Char- 
tism was an episode in that concatenation of 
aspirations and struggles which is vaguely spoken 
of as the working class movement. What are 
the essential objects of this movement as dis- 
tinguished from the immediately attainable and 
“ostensible objects of which the Six Points are 
specimens ? There is but one essential object— 
the awakening of class-consciousness, the better 
organisation of the working class in its struggle 
+ for greater economic and political powers, . . . 
ag Judged by its crop of statutes and statues, 
Chartism was a failure, Judged by its essential 
and generally overlooked purpose, Chartism 
was a success. It achieved-not the Six Points, 
but a state of mind.” 


The reader will form his own opinion 


E of the value of this.“ When Mr. West is 
i dealing with facts he is, at. once, critical 
> / 4 and sympathetic. He sees that the 


* demagogy of the ‘forties had often its 
ridiculous side; sees, too, that sincerity 
and goodwill are never wholly or merely 

ridiculous. -.The- habit of building extra- 

z vagant hopes upon political changes, and 
`- the inevitable disillusion are nowhere 
better illustrated than in the history of 
Chartism. “The system they sought to 
establish,” according to Lovett, “ would 
sweep away all this world’s cares and 
troubles, and make it bloom like a ter- 
restrial paradise.” Feargus O’Connor is 
more enthusiastic. “ Universal suffrage 
would at once change the whole character 
of society from a state of watchfulness, 
doubt and suspicion to that of brotherly 
ae love, reciprocal, interest, and universal 
confidence.” It is all very familiar, and. 
- so is the comment on the Reform Act of- 
1832. “ The organised working men were’ 
=- in the unfortunate position of a savage 
tribe which has captured, at considerable 
cost to itself, a supposed wonder-working 
idol, only to find that it was a completely 
useless golliwog.’”” 7, ; 


In the days of the Council of Action it 
=- isnot entirely uninstructive to turn to the 
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1839, and how seriously it took itself 


Dr. John ‘Taylor regarded it as “ th 
most extraordinary experiment in politic, 


any country.” Lord John Russell mor 
shrewdly soon discovered that it was “4 
body for the sole purpose of preparing and 
presenting petitions to Parliament.” The 
Secretary of the Convention was sol 
lamenting that “ the love of talk wa 
characteristic of our little house as of ti 
big one at Westminster.” 


rule that there is nothing new under the 
sun. A William Benbow in 1831 y 
counselling a General Strike as 
panacea. A few years later the faithty 
were debating the vexed question wheth 
Whig or Tory was the most hated enemy, 
If the Socialists have preserved their 
continuity, so have their most vocal 
opponents. “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
took the agitators as seriously in 1838 as 
they took themselves, which is saying‘a 
good deal. State Church and all the rest 
of it were to disappear. Political history. 


is one long commentary on the Book of 
4 


Ecclesiastes. 


seem to wat, doe || 
\ feel prmh TED 


BEN eee [Detroit 
_ He doesn’t want to get wel 
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H. G. WELLS’ 
FAMOUS 


Outline of History 


NOW The advantage of the Waverley Two Volume Fdition is that it 
¢ : f contains all the revisions and emendations, re-writings and 
soon r tai é mendations, re-writings an 

vas a REVISED additions made by the author from the suggestions of friendly 
of the | THROUGHOUT. critics, or from developments after the first writing. This revision 
i TEDE Mr. Wells had in his mind, for he says “I arranged to have 
| ISSUE publication in parts, so that the book could run the gauntlet of 
eneral | WAVERLEY criticism,” and asa result “ upwards of a thousand letters,” says 
er the BOOK CO., LD.. Mr. Wells, reached him, in the light of which the original issue 
L was i ? > has had, again to quote Mr, Wells, “a very considerable amount 
the IN of detailed revision, two sections re-written and a number of fresh 
ithu | TWO VOLUMES footnotes added.” All these are incorporated into the actual text, 
cethe f not merely listed into an appendix, and so the reader is not 
nemy, A’ constantly unsettled by the feeling that what he reads may be 
their contradicted or modified at the end of the book. This is a point 
vocal = | of great importance to the busy student. 5 
zine ” ji f F Then, exclusive to the Waverley Edition are the coloured and photogravure 
338 as 4 plates, 64 in total, and each of considerable historical interest as accurate 
Pie representations. Many were specially painted for this work; the rest, 
ing’ a carefully selected by specialists, from all over Europe, costing over one 
e rest thousand pounds to procure and produce. Nothing could be foer than 
istory | SOME this Waverley Edition. Here we bring to the publie two volumes which 
$ iai are as near perfection as an Outline of History can be. 


ok oa i FEATURES © This work is the History of Millions of Years brought within the compass 


i OF THE of the average man’s time available for study and sv written that he can 
{ fully grasp the significance of the whole as well as the parts. - 
ee WORK Here is told, in engrossing fashion, the history of our world. The story is 
i ANDITS not only of its peoples, but it recites the growth of all nature and life, the 


making of heayen and earth; and the story stretches forward too, into 

VALUE centuries yet to be, ; 
TO EVERY It is an unrivalled help to every citizen who would have that power on 
platform or in social circle, which comes from knowing. This book places 


ALERT that influence within your reach by revealing the whole story of pee 
‘the march of social progress—the struggles of might and of right—-the 

MINDED steps on the long, long road of history. Many hundreds of books and 
CITIZEN. centuries of learning are here compressed into two volumes—a balanced and 


accurate narrative of the World’s history—graphic, Incid, dependable, 
throbbing with the vivid personality of a master’s touch. Much more fully 
the booklet, with colour and specimen pages, describes this marvellous 
achievement of the most brilliant writer of his age. 
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FOR IT TO-DAY. offer to send the Complete Work for a merely nowinal Srat 
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Turning Over New Leaves. 


OUR REVIEW 


Political and Social. 


England. ` A National Policy for Labour. By . 


Harry Roberts. (Horsnell and Harry 
Roberts, 1s. net). ; 
Dr. Roberts writes thoughtfully and moder- 
ately on Labour's problem, when and if that 
party comes into political power. He is disposed 
to leave the existing constitution alone, but he 
is in favour of the industrial parliament to 
exist side by’side with the political body, and 
urges a more careful selection of members of the 
latter. He would not abolish the capitalist, 
but would control him sufficiently to ensure his 
re-investing profits in productive enterprise 
and not wasting them in extravagant living ; 
and he would equalise wages on the broad basis 
of equal pay for equal ability, irrespective of 
trade. There is no doctrine in this essay that 
breaks the continuity of our present social and 
economic development, and the tone is wholly 
anti-revolutionary. Mr. J. R. Clynes contri- 
butes an introduction. 


Old Village Life. By P. H. Ditchfield; M.A., 
F.S.A: (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net). 


This volume sketches tlie development of 
rural England from pre-historic times to the 
present day. ‘Its author is well known as an 
enthusiastic antiquarian and archeologist, 
and his earlier chapters dealing with British 
earthworks, burial mounds and megalithic 
monuments remind one of his learning in this 
field; but the main part of his book is social 
rather than arch@ological. He reconstructs 
for us the village life of the Middle Ages, of the 
“ Merrie England ” age of Elizabeth, of the 
Stuarts, and of the 18th century, writing justly 
and persuasively of the struggle that has always 
existed in respect of land tenure between-the 
haves and the have-nots. Since the War 
Agriculture and its social concomitant have 
assumed a new importance and interest, and 
this historical study of the subject by so well 

informed a writer is timely. ; 


The Control of Parenthood. By Various Writers. 
Edited by James Marchant, Secretary of 
: the National  Birth-Rate j 

. net). ` 


(Putnam, 7s. 6d 
Different aspects of parenthood are discussed ~ 


in this volume b eading scientists, economists 
and ministers of religion, including Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, Dean Inge, Principal 
~ Garvie, Dr. Marie Stopes, and Mr. Harold Cox. 
The question of birth control has perplexed 
thinkers for ages past, and we are not sure that 


OF 


Commission, 


RECENT BOOKS. 


this weighty symposium brings us much neg 

to a decision ; but it at least presents the pro 
and cons clearly and frankly from the Varidus — 
Writers’ points of view. Ways and means of 
solving the population difficulty are not omitteq | 
from the discussion. ‘The economic stringeney 
of the times has enhanced the urgent necessity | 
for the public of considering these questions © 
which vitally affect the-welfare of the race, and 
the volume is opportune for that reason, A 
introduction is contributed by the Bishop o 
Birmingham. $ 


Fiction. 


Madame Gilbert’s Cannibal. By Bennet Copple- 
stone (John Murray, 7s. 6d. net). 3 
\This is quite a good story in South Sea setting. 
It tells how a half-caste Melanesian becomes 
heir to a famous English peerage, how his rela- 
tions sent a competent young woman called 
Madame Guilbert (whose adventures in the 
Secret Service have, we are told, formed part 
of an earlier novel) to see what she could do 
with him, how a horrid little ‘ hedge lawyer ” 
followed close on her heels to seduce him with ~ _ 
all the vices of the white man and what became = 
ofitall. Untilthe arrival of the “ hedge lawyer? | 
the book is delightiwly open-air comedy, with 
some very good descriptions of swimming, surf” 
bathing and fights with sharks, and a really, 
thrilling description of the excellence of turtl 
when cooked by the natives in its own shel 
and juices. Afterwards it quickly. develop: 
into tragedy, and the downfall of the young 
man, who iu happier circumstances and among 
his own folk would have led an idyllic existence 
is abrupt and terrible. Both sides of the story. 
are well told. It is sheer impossible adventure, 
but the descriptions of people and the life on 
Tops Island are full-of those natural touches 
which are so far and away the best setting for — 
such a book, 


The Lamp of Fate. By Margaret Pedler (Hodder _ 
and Stoughton, 8s: 6d. net) W, 
A very aristocratic and puritanic English 
gentleman married a Polish dancer, He was so 1 
aristocratic that he was ashamed of mixing his — 
noble blood with hers, though hers was noble 
by foreigu standards. He was so puritanic tba 


_ when his wife produced a daughter and not a 


son as- her first child (the Vallincourts’ elde 
child had been a boy for eight generations) 

took it as a judgment from God and separate 
from her. ‘The daughter,-a beautiful creatur 
as‘a child was dancing in the woods when s 
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van By Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, C.M.G., Si ie 
g, surf Medical Missionary lo the Deep Sea Fishermen of Labrador. 

aly I am asked to say why I prefer the TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT toother | 


turtle versions. The reason is simple and easily stated—I understand it better. 


a shell I haye read passages from, the TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT to audiences in 
:velops both Ingland and America, and have had doctors, lawyers, and college presidents of the most 


conservative type ask me what version I had nsed and where they could obtain a copy, 

As I grow older, of one thing I grow more certain: It is that the most useful and happy 
men in this world are those who, prayeriully aud intelicestly, read their Bible for them- 
selves, To be sure, society's “smart Set,” mea high in politics and prominent in business, 


young 
among 
Steuce, © 


> story have a certain temporary power added to their purely human lives, But at best it isa most 
anture, evanescent factor. But I am absolutely sure that familiarity with the Bible adds a permanent — 
lif n power to a man’s life. Itis the one and only book holding out any hope for the r tion of 
ete (es a permanent world-peace, 5 3 

ouches Moreover, 1 want to understand my Bible, and I want everyone else to understand it too, 
ing for THAT 18 WHY I USE THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT for my Hille on the Labrador. 
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met the young artist. He called her “ au 
Queen,” and she called him “ Saint Michael. i 
Naturally enough, after this opening she becomes 
a famous dancer without effort and turns the 
heart of every man in London, and he having 

= rescued her from an accident tells her that he 
hates her type of woman. From there to the 
end is a rather hectic race of passion in luxurious 
surroundings, and in the eud the artist wins 
for his bride the peerless and aristocratic 
Wielitzska, a fate we cannot help feeling that 
he has richly deserved. It would be misleading 
to suggest that the book was real; still its un- 
reality to every sort of life that exists ou the 
earth, or to any one would care to imagine, may 
undoubtedly prove comforting and even pleasur- 
able to some people. | 


Caliban. By W. L. George (Methuen, 8/6 net). 


The title is the only puzzling thing about 
Mr. W. L. George’s new novel. All the rest is 
as plain as a pike-staff, and not nearly so grace- 
ful. What Mr. George has done has been to 

` take a more or less imaginary Lord Northcliffe, 
to show us his limited and materially ambitious 
boyhood in a family circle that is merely limited, 
his expansion via “ Zip,” the counterpart of 
“ Answers,” into newspaper proprietorship, and 
his subsequent rise to fame as the greatest of 
all the ‘stunt’? newspaper wizards in the 
country, The story is a little dull aud thor- 
oughly conscientious. Bulmer is possibly a 

` figure one can believe in, but he never interests 
one at all, and the chronicle of war-time England 
is, like a hundred of its present fellows, some- 
thing we could do without. It is queer, too, to 
find so conscientious a naturalist as Mr. George 
making ‘mistakes in fact. After all, he aims at 
little more than verisimilitude, and yet chrono- 
logically he is inaccurate, and he succeeds in 
producing a racehorse which, as a three-year-old, 
won “the historic race” in October, and 
became a certainty for the Derby in the following 
year. The book is of course a quite intelligent 
account of certain sides of modern England. It 
is competently written. It contains a lot of 

" quite accurate facts, And as we have said, it is 
rather dull. But what connection there is 
between Lord Buliner and Caliban we have given 
up trying to guess, 


Guest the One-eyed. By Gunnar Gunnarss 
(Gyldendal, 8s.-6d. net). a: ape 
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and deserted. Half the book with its pictu 
of the simple and hospitable life of celan 3 
farmers is delightful, but the heroic size of th 
romantically conventional adventures is | 
merely not convincing, but seriously ha: 

to our enjoyment of the rest. Itis a pity, fo 
small pictures of the simple characters ring 
There are a boy, a girl, an old servant yw; 
second sight, and a drunken and pleasant 
reprobate of a doctor who are really wo 
knowing, and the descriptions of the count 
itself are intimate and genuine. Yet all thes, 
pleasant little things are made fhe frame 
highly romantic story that does not hol 
interests for a moment. 


The Happy Highways. By Storm Jam 
(Heinemann, 9s. net). 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flatte 
know, but much as we like him we often fee] t 
Mr. Wells has received enough of it. Pse 
Wells is tiresome reading, and the trouble ig 


“that it seems almost impossible to write an auto- 


biographical novel without falling intodt now-g- 
days. Let us give an instance chosen at random; 
“What amazes me when I look back on our life 
in London is not its inconsequence, nor 
unleashed enthusiasms, nor even its perilo 
freedom. It is our devastating indulgence 
talk and self-explanatory criticism,” and so on- 
The whole book is written like that, and 
repeat that we find it tiresome. The story 
that of a man who has been blinded in the war, 
and who, for some reason or other, is desiro 
of putting down on paper an account of his 
young life in London before the war broke ont. 
There is a lot of youthful enthusiasm and 
promiscuous experience, aud far too much lon 
winded argument. The friends of the imagina: 
author are obviously intelligent and, we daresa 
rather pleasant people. But there seem: 
precious little point in recounting their sm 
adventures and long talks at such consider 
length. Of course, the book is true enough ; 
way. We mean, that is tosay, thatit is true that 
hundreds of people in real life approxim 
quite closely to the various people in the bo 
What is puzzling us is why the book was written, 
aud where its significance comes in. - 


In the Mountains. (Macmillan, 7/6 net). ~ 
This is a study of a very delightful cottag 


„the Swiss mountains, and of two femi 


temperaments acting and reacting on eacli 
in the friendship of Dolly Jucks and th 
known author of the book, It starts wi h 
despairing self-analysis by one who has love 


- and lost, and seeks in her Alpine retreat merel) 


a dulling of her pain; it develops into com 
when Mrs. Barnes and Mrs, Jucks, the lat 
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_ Miscellaneous. 


A Hospital Letter-Writer in France. 
Bradford. (Methuen, 5s. net). 
A good deal has been published concerning 
the " hospital ”’ side of the war, but this, we 
believe, is the first account of an “ official 
letter-writer for the syounded. The author 
acted in this capacity practically throughout 
the war, first at the Boulogne hospital and sub- 
sequently at Etaples. Her record, though 
naturally sad rather than gay, was well worth 
preserving. Most of the letters were written at 
the patient's bedside, which meant that there 
was a good deal of conversation in addition to 
the actual writing; and the picture of the 
` sufferers given in this quiet narrative is vivid 
in its passages of pathos and humour. The 
young Scot who; fatally ill with pleurisy and a 
suppurating inflammation ‘of one knee, was 
: asked how he felt, and replied promptly, " No 
A sae bad,” perhaps summed up as well as anybody 
else the spirit of these patients- 


By May 


Secrets of Earth and Sea. By Sir Ray Lankester, 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d. net). 

A series of newspaper articles on various 
scientific subjects has been collated in this 
volume. They include such topics as pre-historic 
art, the scientific significance of species, a first- 
hand study of Vesuvius in eruption, hybrids 
4 and cross-breeding, the colour of water, sus- 
pended animation through low temperature, 
and so forth. No one knows- better than the 
author how to “ popularise” scientific fact 
and theory, aud the inquiring but uninformed 
mind will find plenty of stimulating food in these 
essays. There is a good selection of line illus- 
trations. Those of animals reproduced from 


actual drawings by the pre-historic men who - 


RS saw them are quite a fascinating series. ~ 


Sedgwick Cooper (Heinemann, 15/- net). 

-The interest of this book is largely commercial 
. though Mr, Cooper. has a meets itt of descrip- 
tion, aud has studied and grasped the outstand- 
ing social characteristics of the Brazilian people: 
Within recent years this, by far the largest of 

-the South American republics, has made hu 
strides in development, and here we get pr 

graphic view of what has been doné to open u 
the vast resources of the country. An ER 
account is given not only of the principal cities 
but of the far less known country districts in 


The book is 
illustratéd. 


By i Way. _ By Tady Alice Eyre (Nisbet, 6/- 


dljady Alice Eyre writes 

. without great distinction, on 

sine a that haye formed., subjects 
_.- Shakespeare, Rudyard Kipling 
are all laid under contribution, 
-with historical essays under 


pleasantly though 
of her reading, 


: lesa! n Public Dom 


"as 4 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. ; 


. interpretation 


The Brazilians and their Country. By Clayton - 


_ the South and the forest region of the Amazon 
plentifully aud most interestingly ` 


a Variety of topics- 


‘and M. R nd i 
ostand X and leading of a kind adapted to. bring the old 


and Charm,” “‘ Dinners ang 
‘True Friendship,” culled: from 
French and English sources. a ee 
on Rostand’s “ Chanticler,”’ is a sympathetic 
of which the diction rises aboye 
the level of most of the others ;* she is at her 
best when she is working, so to speak, from the 


text. 


. Personality 
Diners” and “ 


New Periodicals. 


Outward. Bound. Au Ilustrated 
Magazine. (Oxford University Press. 
net). 


Amid the crowd of monthly periodicals having 
sno raison d'etre except the momentary enter- .- 
tainment of their readers, this new venture 
strikes a fresh note. It appears to have a 
definite mission: that of interesting peop of 
this country in foreign countries and peop.” 
more particularly the non-Christian peoples c, 
the East—with the ideal of ultimate. ‘racial 
brotherhood in the background. For this 
purpose a notable list of contributors to early { i 
numbers has been secured. The calibre of these { 
may be gleaned from the names of John Drink- 
water, Rabindranath Tagore, Beatrice Harra- 
den, Mary Gaunt and-others who have promised Aa 
to write This first issue leads off with an =, 
instalment of a new serial by Col. John Buchan ; 
entitled “ The Path ofa King ’’; there is'a short “i - 
story “ Jonah” by Mr. John Russell; Miss 
Maude Royden writes on “ The Goal of the 
World’s Womanhood,” and there are strongly 
written articles on “ The World-Wide ‘ Dope’ 
Danger ’’ and ‘‘ Cinema Shows the World Over ” 
by Mr. Basil Mathews, a poem “‘ Build us that 
better world” by Mr. Alfred Noyes, and. an` 
important contribution by Lord Robert Cecil 
on “Every Race and the League of Nations.” 
The literary tone of the magazine is vigorous 
throughout, and the illustrations are-of a high 
- standard. - : 


Monthly 
Is, 


| 


xR 


The Pilgrim. Edited by- William Temple. 


_ (Longmans, 3s. 6d.). day 
4 The frst- number of this new quarterly, 
sees as “A Review of Christian Politics ig 
and Religion,” shows a welcome intention to, ii 


ee questions of religion and life in a 
S l way. ‘With Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice's article on “ The Church and -Inter-> 
; ronel Problems ’’ we deal on another:page; 
E aer articles well worth study by the thoughtful 
Missing are Lord Eustace Percy’s ‘‘ The Divine 
ation of Government,” “Mysticism in re- 
GE wt ee hilosophy and Religion ” by the Dean 
TESS aul’s, and- “ Christian Unity: The 
relict Ogical Background ” by the Editor. The 
the Sars fevival stimulated in this country by 
See fresh ime of the war has, we believe, received” “<_ 
hara EER from the social troubles,that - “ 
eve e supervened, and there is more than . 
ey n instinctive craving for spiritual light — 


— ADVERTISEMENTS 


STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


T HE man or woman who knows two or t 
` Psychology, is well equipped- to co 
Technical, Scientific, or Social worlds 


Phe acquisition of a knowledge of the Languages, Logic and Psychology is now rendered easy and 


fascinating by the methods of the Sc Se an = 
existence dene Me a $ of the School of Simplified Study; the expert staff work under the 


Rev. J. C. WILCOX, M.A. (Cantab. 
T Rev. EF, NIGHTINGALE, B.A. (Lond.), Director of Studies. 
A ER T eaea lela dS Ministers, Generals, Barristers, Solicitors, School- 
ascet, Enysiciaus, Baaztrs, Secretaries, Busiaess Men, All ate delie i i 
the Simplified System taught by Private Correspondence Courses, clighted with their progress under 
The Suojects ‘taught by this System are: 


(ilu arene An) 
hree Languages, or who studies and applies Logic and 
tamand success in lif-, whether it be in the Business, 


), Principal; 


LATIN ENGLISH GREEK (New Test 
_ FRENCH . PSYCHOLOGY HEBREW ia 
SPANISH LOGIC ARABIC 


Extracts from Students’ Letters © Liverpool, 


“ Your Courss isuery interesting and well explained; the method of your teaching is excellent and easy for the mind to grasp 


I should like „t0 express the great pleasure I am deriving rom the Courses; I an finding them very interesting, very simplo, 
and quite fascinating.” 
° 


Send for prospectus of the Cour se or Courses in which you are interested. 
Full particulars and ‘fr +2 Lesson Papers takea fron the Course, will be sent. 


Write at ance to:—The SECRETARY, School of Simplified Study, Ltd., et 
: 17, St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE 


TS great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has alread 


x ` \ been tolerated too long. The result of the false, cru ` 
Se knowledge gethered from undesirablesources [sapparent § — 
í in every phase of modern life. YOU must realise the necessity 5 
k of understanding for your own guidance and happiness, and for 


the sake of those who look to you for help om the complex 
problems of sex and Nature. The books listed below are pure, 
clean, and wholesome, yet they fully explain the wonderful’ 
secrets of life and sex. There is a clarity, a courage, end a 
directness of expression which opens up the world of under- 
standing in its most beautiful aspects, 4 : 
The prices of the following important books 
Include postage and a copy of tho improved 
f “Health and Efficiency Magazine.” 
MATRIMONY: Its Obligations and Privileges. 
By Mona Batep. Pretaced by the late Thomas 
Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 3/- 
concerning marriage, A very necessary book 
MANHOOD: The Facts of Life Presented to Men, = 
By- CHARLES Tuompson. Preface by Rev. 3/- 
F. B. Meyer. Most highly endorsed e se. à 
WOMANHOOD. By Mona Baird. Prefaced by = 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, The true, beautiful mean- 3/- 
ing-of Womanhood explained e se sa À 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD : or, Sox Knowledgo  — 
for Young Peopla, A new book by Warre è 
O M. GALLICHAN dealing sympatheticaily with 3}: : 
the dificuliies of young men and women, ... “Wj 
ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX. By Lapy BLOUNT — 
_ Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy Evans, and Se 3) 
others. sea tee see eee ee io i 
Courtship and Marriage. 


» The way to Efi 


t ol 


The -only Monthly Review which. Drimarily 
dealing with the interests of women, 
“also contains atticles on 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC and 
~ SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 
l DRAMATIC CRITICISMS . 
SHORT STORIES =~ 
VERSES 
BOOK REVIEWS, etc. 


Sees a TS howd 


rs 


d 


Monthly, 1j- net. 
Post Free 1|3 to all parts of the World. 


—_ 


your Name and Address and 
Fourteen, Shillings to- 


| (2HE ENGLISHWOMAN, ID- 
; = 1, HAYMARKET, SWL. 


ORDER TO-DAY. | 


è 


; Send 


A AA Te r sea ALA e BS Ao TO n 
Shane 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Books for Boys and Girls § i 
STEAD’S PROSE CLASSICS. | 


Stiff Coloured Covers, 1s.; post free is. 2d. 


These Prose Classics for Young People are profusely and appropriately "4 
| illustrated with drawings by competent artists. Good paper. Legible type. 


The Red Cross Knight. The Water Babies. 
Fairy “Tales by Mark Lemon. -<  . *Don Quixote. 
Fairy Tales by. Hans Andersen. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

| Fairy Tales by Grimm. Stead’s Picture Shakespeare. 
The Book of Giants. *The Enchanted’ Village. 

| *The Nursery Rhymes of Old England. The Fables of Æsop. 

| } Alice in Wonderland. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
*Robinson Crusoe. *The Swiss Family Robinson. 


The volumes marked with an asterisk (*) may be had attractively bound in 
coloured cloth boards at 2/6 each; post free 2/9. In this form the Books 
are recommended for Birthday Gifts and School Prizes. 


+ ? 


A FASCINATING PICTURE and | TEN TALES OF A HUNDRED 
-STORY BOOK. YEARS AGO. 


i Book of Stories | The P ost-Boy ; 


For BOYS and GIRLS. ` And NINE OTHER TALES. | ; 
Stiff Coloured Covers, | j= ; o Stiff Coloured Covers, L= ; post free 12) 8 
This’ volume contains thirty-two “These ten thrilling stories, well, a 
fascinating Short stories on all man- ' printed in clear type. on good paper, | 
ner of subjects ; it is illustrated by - describe how British children worked | a 
` thirty-six clever drawings which |. and played a hundred years ago. 
adds to its attractiveness and» There are Sixteen eee illus- 
usefulness. ` : ; - trations. 


N 


A PRESENTATION. EDITION has also "A PRESENTATION EDITION, 
been prepared in cloth binding, and in attractive coloured cloth boards, may Se ee 


this form it can be specially recom- “had for 2/6; post free, 2/9, A charm- me 
mended as a gift- po Price 2/6; ing book for Decay guts or school a 
-by post 2/9. À - prizes. ` 5 


Orders for the ie 


— $ 
publications should be given to Seale, Booksellers, and ` 
Newsagents ; 


A s ; or if: by post, remittances should be sent to E. W. Strap, Manager, 


STEAD'S PUBLISHING. HOUSE, 
i Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W. S 52. 


x 


gue of Books is ‘sent post. 
Í pst ‘card | eer a copy will be* ‘Promptly att 


eas Descriptive and Classified. Gatalo 
s ZA "any: address 
i 


wee 


Recently Re-decorated, 


Try a Bottle. 


Tf not obt 
address in 


SH 


WEST CENTRAL HOTELI 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Accommodation for abcut 250 Guests. 


Excellent Coffee, Dr: 


Apartments, 


for the Hair. 


HAIR TONIC 


Everybody should realise the importance of 
giving the hair daily care. 

Keep your hair clean and the 
roots healthy by using every day a little 
“VASELINE ” Hair Tonic. Ào need for 
Vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. 
Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will re- 
store and preserve the strength 
of the kair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp @=*n and sweet. Delicately perfumed 
it will Cano hair as beautiful as it ought 
to be. as. ARAA 


nps. 


é” Preparations, post free. 


The word “ VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SALISBURY. HOTEL, 


Inclusive Terms, 
10 ‘6 per days 


Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


va Mr, and Mrs. T. BAR 


Pronounced by the Press the 
Best Temperance Hotel in the United Kingdom. 


Convenient for City or West End. — Business or Pleasure, 
e - = 


S OUTHAMETON ROW, Rites 


Bi Full Tar 


The World’s Best Preparation 


1/-; 2/-, and 3/- 
tre bote will be sent post free to any 
pt of Postal Order fer t/-, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


Aee ene 


500 Rooms, 
Central for Business 
or Pleasure. Orchestra 
daily in Winter,Garden. 
Room,Tabled’Hote Break- 
fast and Attend- 
ance, from 5/- 


Write for 
Hasira Booklet, 


Russell 


NO METAL 


Southamptona Row 
London. 


3 
4 180 Rooms. 
Including Bath & Breakfast, irom 4/6. 


PEER HOTEL 


CAM TOUCH YOU. f 


Por Diseriminating Men 
In co 


: 2 fi 6 to Measure. 

cA i 

RZON BROS. are always in the y" 

front rank of value, and in order to 

demenstrate this pos: nd to ey 
at the Curzon ers something 


‘elsewhere, Wwe have now produced the above 
The cloths ave identical with those 
y at gzj 
 Asisalready generally known, the Curzon taifor- 
ing and cutting leave nothing to be desired, The 
suit is cut in latest style, can be had in any shape 
ordesign according to each customer's individual 
taste, every suit being specially tailored and cut 
tospecial order, The finish and fit of the Curzon 
| tailoring are renowned throughout the world. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE PATTERNS. 


Jt will pay vou to write for our explanatory booklet and free ranges 
of patterns, fashion plates, and unique list of testimonials, With 
these will be found our registered system of scl{-measurement and tape 

casute, so that those who are unable to call at our Show Rooms § 
“can, with perfect accuracy and a degree of certitude equal to that of a 
-ocal tailor, take their own measurements in the privacy of their own 
home. We guarantee the results. 


CURZON BROS., 


- ibept. 2), 60-62, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

‘est End Jepot—-Pembroke House, 133-135, Oxford St, W. 
Those residing in London should call. 

3 _ Exhibitors atthe Festival of Empire, ieee Palace, ‘and at the 


Coronation Exhibition, ite City. ° 


jee _ BOOKS. ; 
BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED. wea oy 


* Wales, 3 vols. 


le, 2 vo! 6 iner’s History of 

‘1853; The Germ, 1850; Jackson 2 vols., 1878; 

Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Mered 

Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Mommsen’s Rome, 

7 1868; Baxter's Cabinet of Paintings, 183 Roderick Random, 

~ 2 vols., 1748; Steyénson’s Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, white 

oth, 1865 ; Symonds’ Italian. Literature, 2 vols, 1881; Desperate Remedies, 

E is., 1871 ; Von Sybel, Frénch Revolution, 4 vols., 1867; Alice in Won- 

Churchill's Poems, 3 vòls., 18. 100,000 Books for 

s Sale and Wanted. Exchanges made. Please state wants. BAKER'S GREAT 
_ Book Suon, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

L AA E RRA TA ee ae N AE 


= 
BOOKS | Books ox Literary, Technical, Scientific, Educational, Law, 
2 JINA a and all other subjects; Second-hand at half-prices; New, at 
25 per cent. discount; catalogues No. 483 free ; state wants; books sint on 
approval; books bought; best prices given.—W. & G. Foyle, 125, Charing 
Cross R London, W.C. x, 


Pp: 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo., cloth, 2s. 64. post free, 


MPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


| Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to 
his works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing 
_ what to select and where to begin. This work coutains the most impor- 

nt passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and 
: of what he taught. 


| SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, Broomseury STREET, 


+ London ts 


Jo ” ARTISTIC, ORIGINAL, SPECIALLY DESIGNED. 
INCLUSIVE COST of DESIGN, BLOCK, and 100 PLATES, 17s. 6d. 


MARVELLOUS VALUE. SPECIMENS SUBMITTED FREE. 


SE PSE ay 


PORTLAND STREET, Loxpox, W, 


Digitized by Arya Bampj Rqundation Bitefinai. and eGangotri _ 
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Miscellaneous Advertisemer 


RATE: 1s. per line, Minimum Charge (five ling 


if you want your Horoscope tas 
ASTROLOGY ise Pier Gonia, Astrologen 


PO: 
Two y 
guaranteed 


ATHEENIC U 
for patterns and buy direct from the actual mah 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


AUTHORS 1 Novels, Short Sto 
1 (one hundred, s 

highest prices. £26 ss. just obtai 
CAMBRID LITERARY AGE 


marke 
for you, I place plays, sketches, stories, articles, no 2 
ences. Send for circular.—A. Windsor, 507, Fifth Avenue, Ne 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 0 egri 


F 


aw R. Benj 
th Avenue, New York, U.S.A. Pub. “ Hector,” §r a y 


BOOTS ~ Save nearly 50% by buying from Factory direct. AGENT 
1 WANTED (home and foreign), Send age 2d, for large 

illustrated list aud particulars :—British Boot Co., (120) Portland Squar. 

Bristol. , 


us makes “Tes ite a 
s: CULTONE ” TOOTH POLISH pic.” goth White as 
preparation is in solid block form put up in love orine boxes—weight 
4 025,—lasts six months at an outlay of 1s. 6 “Cultone”’ js a true polish: 
and positively the most marvellous anti substance in existence. ; 
whole family could safely use from the same box, Ple add postage for | 
home 2d., abroad, 4. Anyone disliking ‘‘ Cultone” is refunded purchas 
price and postage,—Belvoir Company, New Southgate, London, N, Agent 
wanted abroad. IUa 


—Call or forward by p 
5 to the actual manufac: 
turers; Messrs. Browning, who give the very best value; if forwarded by 
post, utmost value per return, or offer made.—63, Oxford Street, London, V 

Established 100 years. oY 


POSTAGE STAMP Kelantan, Trengganu, Nyassa, Republica 
" Argentine Centenary, Crete, Gwalior, Travan 
core, Soruth, Nabha, Holkar, Charkhari, Cochin, Cashmere, Nepaul, others — 
good, 60 different, rs. ræ. ; roo superior, 2s. 1¢.—Charles Smith, Langdale! 
Gardens, Hove, Sussex. B 


5 


RECIPE TO EXTERMINATE BEETLES, &c, S2mine 8s 


ee for com 
Exterminating Beetles, Ants, Crickets, Eggs included. Not a p 
Also how to keep vicious dogs from being objectionable. Also a ‘Tiquid 
physic to keep rats away from visiting premises. Above three recipes! 
sent free for xs, Money returned if not effective. Warde, Hawarden; 
East Wonford Hill, Exeter. z Š 

is an essential study for al 


SCIENTIFIC CONCENTRATION fy cxsotst studs fr al 


It rapidly develops Attention, Thinking Memory, Will-Power, and 
Reliance. - Taught by mail for a sinall fee, by card eraduated es 
Students’ repor ts criticised and every query sellefed. _Invaluabl 
Students and business men.—Send for free bookl ie at“ Concentro í 
14, Central Buildings, Wallsend, Newcastle-o T 2 ats s 


THE DESTINY IN YOUR NAME. 2s; 


character from the letters in one’s name, the only l 
giving results not obtained otherwise. Issued hal 
with pageful of hints “What New Thought Is,” 3d. 

told by the men then 


YARNS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, AH othe leading — 


Papers say! “ Read 'em !?’—Send 1s, 217, lo Blucjachet and Soldi € 
Rye, for a volume, 184 pages, of “TOLD AT ONE BELL. 
Copy of Blurjacket and Soldier (our d: fenders’ magazine) free for’ 


l 
I 
I 


ngo sje 


ae axel 
ise L Wi 


O FO Office 
Appliances. 


BUSINESS INCREASED. TIME, LABOUR, AND 
TROUBLE DIMINISHED, NEW TIMES, MORE 
EFFICIENT METHODS, 


Among our Principal Appliances are:— 


| | FILING CABINETS, No gmi index remited. Fire 

— | RONEO LITHO. 

fodad | | RONEO DUPLICATOR. 5,0 copiestron one original: 
RONEOTYPE. Producing roo copies per minutes 


ctus fres 
An office print 


me d RONEO COPIER. Copies letters without water, Loose 


leaf or letter book, 
iglish refers | 


y Vorks | NUMERALPHA. Vertical filing system, No card 


index requ 
RONEO PENCIL Saves time and pencils. By a mere 


turn of the he eons makes perfect 


POINTER. points on pencils of all kind: 


Call at OF 


number of copies, 


s for full information and inspection. 


d, for large 2° 

ind Square, Head Office :-—- 

ae 26, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
1 White as? 5 

w.” This) PROVINCIAL BRANCHES AT i~ 

xes—weight | BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
i true Pola LEEDS, LEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 


PIRA fa NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, and over 70 other Branches throughout 


purchase, the World. 
N, Agensi 
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Riley’s Billiard Tables. I 
a) 


ae fo» Roberts and Gray both made ® 

j their record breaks on Riley's 

Standard Tables. 
5 1E 


i 


f 


i by the sun | 
men pretty. | 


ze, perfect 
Priceas dA | 
, Sherwood, | 


} d Tables Wi 

rd by post A room there is a Riley table to ftit. 
l manufac- } Riley's Miniature Tables 
rwarded by 4 to fit on your own 
London, W, | ing table from 


Riley edi 
ard and Dining Tables 
“afro is 105.10 £32, 


Rèpublica | 


ior, Travaw t 
paul, others 
1, Langdale 


FREE on receipt of postcard, full de- 1 

Mitiled tiustrated catalogue of Billiard and 
Dining Tables o 

E. J. RILEY, LTD., Northern Mills, ACCRINGTON. j $ 


uine er | 


On Ota Orme Ona O Omani Q mm Cee 


completely London Showrooms: 147, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
pent poisom F = Om G a @ Ona Ome O en 6 2 O O naa G uam D 
so a liquid!) 
Irce BAR Yisitors to London (and Besidents) should use 
Hawarden! DARLINGTON’S 
| Very emphatically tope them all- Del’ Graphite 
— i “A brillant boox.”—The Timet 
for all who f LONDON “ Particularly good Sisin 
concentrate: By E. C. COOK and h Edition, Revised, 
r, and Self ¢ a E: T. CQOK, MA a a- T 
i ENVIRONS. 24, Mero and Pians. 
“The best Handbook to Lendon ever lesuad,"—Liverpool Daty Fort 
GO Illus. Maps G Plans, 6s. | 100 Tilua, Maps & Planz os, 
NORTH WALES. DEVON & CORNWALL. 


50 Illus. Maps, 2s. Stal ETE Maps, 23. öd. 
N. Devon & N. Cornwall. B. Devon & 8. Cornwall, 


Wortbing, Bournemoath, Ereter, Torqaay. Paignton, Ermouth, Kidmosth, 


Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Fal- 
mouth, Tea izard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly Ine, Bt. Tres, Newasar, 
Tintagel Gloran, Tifracombe, Lynton, Minebead, B nd, We Y Valles, 
era Vall a aurae Mare Maines, Horetord, Woroeater, 
Olei testan Placdemied Welle, Brecon, Hee, Tisterm, Blast 
f Snecius, Prihell L Gite a ee 
4 li, Llandoduo, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
et Lisuteirfechan. Banger, Carnarvon, Beadgoler, Guowdon, eetision, 
ng Serve f ‘Trotrim, Betzwa-y-coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Nerzolk Broads, 
tier Office Talo ot Wishisaed Gasnadl Taitea snag nee 


Species Mlangon. 
7 oni DARLINGTON & CO, ? SIMPAING, 
yr past Ata Paris and Wew York; BEREXTANGS, 
3 The Railway Boststelts cnt cli Hoptsetlers. 
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ADVE 2RTISEMENTS, 


Epa PREE senses 


and a 


SHAPELY FIGURE. 


[F has been my one e abian kei 
j my a how every ivan S 
Woman how it tle po obtam 
in perfect health and a woi 
Jigure by the simplest wans, Everyone f 
knows today that regular bodily exercise $ 
is a good y for the maintenance of good I 
be hand figare ie oportion, Bat it ag) 
everybody who knows that it has been ki 
to an Englishman to systematise and 

perfe means. There in only oneg 
cise that will correctly and 
itely restore the Body to its. 
hy normal condition, aad (Rat & | 
to » Stretch! Stretch! Stretch! pi 

c and every limb for a few 
Minutes cach day. Thisis a state- 


main 


of the stretching method ‘st exercise | 
which is so much prec ciated by over 
190,000 of my papiis today, “Those 
who would care ta know more abaut. 
this simple and natural method may 
do se by applying to-day for a copy $ 
of my latest book entided 4 Stretol. 
Streich, or the Art of Physical 
Beauty.” In this one volume will 
be found a complete library ofin- 
: formaties on the é 7 of the dl 
F, MEREDITH CLEASE, Ths stretching method. in curg and 
British Pay siocd Cuilura Expert. TE ng the following ailncAty 
and defects ;— 


Å 


f Obesity, Weak Heart, Fiatalente, 
Prominent Hips, Liver Disorders, Hervous Aliments, 
Protruding Abdomen, Weak Back, Lack of Symmetry, 
Constipation, Stunted Growth, Imperfect Bust | 


Indigestion, Organic Troubles,  Davelopment. i 
This hook will be found of great help and very instrnétives, 
Those who are fit will learn how and why they should keep 
fit. In fact every man and woman who bas the sigitese 
regard for their personal appearance or Wealth ill sead m 
latest book with interest. Picase mention Avview af Apicems. E 

WRITE OR CALL— 


F. MEREDITH CLEASE, 124, New Bond St, London, W 


RUPTURE | 


YE 
ATKINSON'S PATENT TRUSS FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF RUPTURE, ‘eat 
A GUARANTEED REMEDY, oe a 


Reports sad cenees Are teiaa it 
adåyeks, 


B. F. ATKINSON, 5a. Bury Street, New Oxford Street. W 
Late of Mal Stemt) 


Tie Only Truss Worn ami ‘ie Seed TR SIRA NOREW eae 3 
Late Presidest of the Raal College of Fhyscans, _ 


and Bective. = 


Sinple, Ra 
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CURED 


It is now within the reach of Every Woman to 
Save the Drunkard—A Free Trial Package 
of a Marvellous Home Remedy 
Posted fo All Who 
Write for it. 


Can be Given in Tea, Coffee, or Food, 
thus absolutely and secretly 
Curing the Patient in a 
se Short Time without 

his knowledge. 


‘THERE is a cure for drunkemness which has shed a radiance into 
thousands of hitherto desolate firesides. It does its work so geny 
and surely that while the devoted wife, sister, or danghter looks on, the 


drunkard is reclaimed even againt his will and without his knowledge 
or co-operation. The Company who have this grand remedy will 


‘send a sample free to all who will write for it, Enough of this 
remedy is posted in this way to show how it is used in tea, coffee, or 
food, and that it will cure the dreaded habit quietly and permanently. 


A lady residing in Manchester used the remedy as described above, 
=. and her experience, told in her own words, will quite likely interest 
à all women deeply, Mrs. says: “Yes, I used Antidipso 
without my husband's knowledge and completely cured him. . He 
was a hard drinker, a good man when sober, but for years I lived in 
fear and dread, shame and despair, poverty and disgrace. How 
shall I tellother women about it? Is it not a wonderful thing that 
a woman can take matters in her own hands and stamp out this 
dreadful curse to the home? Jam/glad you are going to publish 
_ my experience, for then I know it will reach hundreds of other poor 
souls, and they will cure their husbands just as I cured mine, Jam 


that I just feel like 1 would do anything to let every wife and mother 
know what a blessing Antidipso is. E 
any drunkard, no matter how far down he may have fallen.— 
Faithfully yours, Mrs. (Full address sent to dona-fide 
applicants.) 
‘Hundreds of others are reported, even the worst cases where the 
habit seems to have blotted oùt the last remaining spark of self- 
respect. ‘Tears and prayers are of no use. Pleading pledges, loss 
of social or business position are unavailing to stem the tide of 
absolute depravity. 3 z 
This famous remedy has re-united thousands of scattered families; 
it has saved thousands of men to social and business prominence 
ahd public respect ; has guided man 
«road of fortune ; has saved the father, the brother, the son, and in 
“many cases the wife and daughter too. Such a godsend to the 
ould be known to every one. Upon application, enclosing 
oọ pay for postage, to the Ward Chemical 
emtury House, 205, Regent Strect, 
they will post a free package of the remedy ta you, secu 
in a plain rapper, also full directions how to use it, b 
onials from hundreds who have been cured, and everythi 
o aid you in saving those near and dear to you froma life o 
jon and ultimate poverty and disgrace. Send-fo 
It will brighten the rest of vour life. — 


g needed 
legrada- 
ra free trial to-day, 
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so grateful for the marvellous changes that have come into my life ` 


L honestly, believe it will cure ~ 


ya young man into the right . 
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HAIR. 


Colour Restored to its perfictly 
natural colour by the use o 


COURTICE’S EXTRACT OF 
NUT GALLS. 


ùle to ladies for their hair, as 
$ lour close to the 
Unequalled for 

s; feeds the 
and 
United 


SS, 


unchanageable 4 
Kingdom, 2/9, 3/9, 6/3. 5 
sample 1/3. Estab, 46 years, 

Certificate with each bottle. 


4 


ACHES produced in less than a month py 
MOUS TOOURTICE’S HAIR STIMULANT (Eau Tonio 


Quite harmless, Brae 
- dea cannae 
Post free, 2/9, 5/4. 
Tnvaluabls for improving grow 
hair, and preve ing hair fallin, 
froin the rool 


over 4,c00 Td 
and stores, and are kept 

every London wholesale 
Accept no substitutes 
the Courtice 


Warehoy 
s for clther of 
5 ice preparations as th 

nothing quite as good," “Pety 
than,” or ‘the same,” all 
being quite unique in their Way an. 

thoroughly excellent for their r 

ses, Ifany dificult. 
ning what you war | 
e tothe depôt or calla. 


FREEMAN & CO. | 
20, Mimosa St., Fulham, London, a 


ign and Colonial orders @d. extra postage must be sent up 
10/0, aid teyond that suni only Ufe acute 


THE PILL WITH A RECORD 


4/6 Box for 2/6. 


“ A Combination-of Costly Tonics and Nerve Foods, ensuring 
3 wonderful strength and endurance,” i hans 
scientific Cure for Neurasthenia, Mental Exhaustion a 
Brain Fag, Weak Heart, Want of Nerve and Confi 
dence, insomnia, Anaemia, Loss of Memory, Back- 
ache, Dyspepsia, General Weakness, and most disorders 
due toa deficiency of the Vital Forces. a 
ZIEDEX re-invigorates the Brain and Nervous System, re-vitalises f. 
every function of the body, and gives a sensation of physical fitness and 
mental alertness, whilst its restorative cts are permanent. Bes 
Mr. Thomas Whea ley, Misston House, West-green Road, { 
says:—"! Glad to say they have evidently been the means of doing fi 
me mucli good, pecially my nerves are better, and I seem in beti 
health akogethe s 
Rev. W. Hole, Ridgway, Seaton, Devon, says:—‘‘ Both my sistë 
and self have derived great benefit from Zedex.” yi zid 
Recommended by Dr. Andrew Wilson, Dr. Gordon Stables, — 
Dr. Archer Farr, and 300 Newspapers. y 


Awarded Certificate of Merit from the leading Scientific Journal. 
SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE SAMPLI 


Chief Constable of Police writes :—'‘ Zedex is the finest to 


aes 


have ever tried.” 


ZEDEX arouses all the dormant energies, develops muscul: 
nerve life, feeds weak muscles with rich, strength-producing bloo 
whilst it increases the nourishing power of your food. Obtainable fre 
all branches Boots Cash Chemists, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or sent poi 
paid in plain wrapper, direct from. ~ as 


ZEDEX CO., LTD., HOVE, 
Ladies may address the Manageress 3 
Parcel, six 4s, 6d. boxes, post paid, registered, 


Special Fore 
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tir g up in the blood the Poison and 
D, 


THE EU i BATH 


OPENS THE PORES and sweats all i 
In the cure of RHEUMATISM, Kid 
and spe as the Hot Air Bath, 


A all Disease 
eTO 7 inputs 


jeaving it pure anid he race 


“fe Ae no treatment So 


The Century Gabinak. 
Vaporo ET it 35/-, 50/-, 63/-, 


Inside or’ Outside Heater. 
H == 25/-.) We allow 30 oy trial, 


sure of bi crys 


We Pa fee] if, after testing, it is not found as represented. We make this offer so that you shall f 

If any difficuly p BAT H CABINET MADE. Write for Catalogue No. 570, and Sar sent, alko 

e ae Mee valuable book; “Health, Strength, Hygiene,” and Medica tim an FREE 
r call q es Thousands of Century Cabinets in use. Agents wa i R eiet, 


s So CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 570), 205, Regent St., London, W. 


BRI C A MONEY ADDING 
Ak MACHINE 


be sent up ty es ite 
il, Baca 
ma | 


The 


ES 


ORD So simple that a child can workit with ease and BC CEC Ye 
Absolutely eliminates all error, trouble and unnecessary brain 
work in the addition of figures, which is essentially a mechanical 
nsuring operation. A remar kably cheap, durable, simple and ingenious 
| invention, invaluable to cashiers, accountants, shop assistants, fe 
aveion J clerks, and for kee ping private accounts, ensuring absolute oi 
i A, infallibility in all totals. Does the work of compli ted as 
st disorders * jf- machines sold at more than six times its cost. Adopted, after = 
ae severe tests, by government departments and by -e 
genae railways, local authorities and large publie i 
t 7 { companies. ý 
d, London, 
s af doing 
in beet Only £3 : 3s. : 0 
i my sister tg including plush-lined case. 
stables, i} Many machines have een in constant daily use for many years 
Perret i and still give exact results. SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 
MPLE. | T “BRICAL” never wears out rar T I : 
cot conte 2e CAL NOVO TNM “ Machines made FOR ALL CURRENCIES, 
SE l AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. WEIGHTS, MEASURES, Wc. 
nuscular 9 tie ake 
cing bloods 5 
wee BRITISH CALCULATORS, LIMITED, i] . 
or Si q 
AN 50, Invicta Works, Belfast Road, Stoke Newington, London, WN. 
SEX: | 
SRAN SPARE YOUR PAINS. SWELL YOUR GAINS. ` SAVE YOUR BRAINS. 
ies 
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E reais gti er 


A REMARKABLE BOOK ON 
OCCULT SUBJECTS. 


TRIUNE MAN 


The Message of Ka-Ra-Om. 


This extraordinary book contains by direct 
inspiration, a message of unusual value from the 
remote past. It is of profound interest to all 
students of occultism, spiritualism, and allied 
Subjects, and although written from an exalted 
plane is clear and logical- It illuminates much 
that is obscure in man’s relation to h future 
state, and is written in such a manner as to be 
Most interesting from beginning to end. The 
twelve unique full-page coloured illustrations are 
a strange feature of the book, and purport to be 
€xact copies (by lithography) of coloured precipi- 
lations received through psychical vibrations 
under scientific conditions, 

No cultured student of Psychical Research 
who desires to be abreast of the times should be 
indifferent to this work. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, G/-~ net, post free, 


> 


WM, TYRRELL & CO., LIMITED, 
KING STREET EAST, TORONTO, CANADA. 


FOF ALL 


MER £ WOMEN 


Unexer- 
Cised 


Exercised 
Muscles. 


Muscles. 


Premature anid age wrinkles effaced; thin arms, CKS, and faces 
rounded ont; fiat chests developed = Suneriluous flesh removed from fat 
faces Hapis tnd blackheads banished, and complexions beautified by 
Mae RUAN'S BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE. Why mace 
skinnin o aistion, chemical astringente, andotherdangerous amd 
temporary methods of which you are ashamed, when Dr, H 
Facial and Body Physical Culture is harmi 
natural, dignified, and easily learned, and obtains lus 
results? You get pale, old and wrinkled, and you 
of diminished blood circulation in the tiny g 
De, Harlan’s treatment I R 
going, feeds fresh p 
making the flesh fi 
Dr, Harla 
Va 


bene 
ur cheeks sink, b 
arteries under the skin, 
i s the circulation 
tall holl 


one who 
nd iry 


Il send 2/1 (abros Jô ) 
nsive treatment, Call or WT 
D. A. HARLAN, Neu-Vita Institute, 


~ 61-117, Exchange Buildings, Southwark, London. 
Established 1993; TRADE MARK: “NEU-VITA,” 
Agents Wanted. Innumerable Testimonials. Copyright.) 


ASTROLOGY 
3) WHEN YOU ARE TIRED of experimenting with 
inysterious advertisers who fail to giye you satisfaction, 
send me your birth-date and 1/- P.O, for a REAL 
Astrolo; g and two years’ USEFUL advice. 


stand why my practice has so rapidly increas: 


PROF. MERCURY, D.G. 
PHILOG,, CARDIFF. 


Q eG OAR DIRE ale 


crore pinto igs 
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I 
| 
“ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 


‘The Globe Wwe ryicke Cy | 


“Letters from Julia.” 


This book has been as light from beyond the grave to many | 


DISCOVERY 


Contains Hundreds of P. 
Housekeepers and Homewor 


LIVERPOOL POST :—" A valua! 
hints regarding the Home 
ll over the world, and are Jabour-sayvii 
Paragraphs fer the benefit 


STEAD'S PUBLISHING HOUSE, Bank B 
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LAE MO RE 


Globe Wernicke 


p 


| 


are far superior to ordinary bookcases, To 
mention but eve advantage, the offer un. 
limited book space. As fast as your books 
accumulate you can procure additional book 
“Units” to accommodate them. Send 
for Catalogue No. 12 B, and read al about 
the G.-W. “Elastic” Bookeases—the book- 
ich are “always complete but 
| never finished.” 


Packing Free.—Orders of £2 Carriage Paid 
to Goods Station in the British Isles, 


Office and Library Furnishors 
44, Holborn Viaduct, Lon 
Street, S.W. 98, B 


don, E.C. 82, Victoria 
i gate, 


A Personal Narrative. 


BEING A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION oF = 


es 


bereaved persons, bringing hope and consolation to | 
those who would otherw 


BOOK.| 


By Observers and Experimenters. AP 


ractical Hints from the experiénce of nument! 
sall over the world, No Houseke 
Hint has been specially tested. 
CLEAR TYPE, EXCELLENT PAPER, 


should miss this, Every 


~ | Phe discoveries have been made by men and wont 


Price SIXPENCE ne Post frea 7d. 


uildings, Kingsway, London, 
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TO GET OVER MALNUTRITION: a 


ey of death, 
> Two eminent physicians write as failows :— 
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DON'T WEAR A 
TRUSS! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have 
Produced an Appliance for Men, Women, 
or Children that Cures Rupture. 


: SEND IT ON TRIAL. 


If you have tried most everything else, come to me. 
Where others fail is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day and I will send you free 
; my illustrated book on Rupture and its Cure, showing 
~~ my Appliance and giving you prices, and names of 
many people who have “tried it and are extremely 
grateful, It is instant relief when all others fail. 
s Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies. 


A Simple Arrangement — for 
Strangers, Mission and Chik — 
dren's Services, Soldiers, Sailors, 
Scouts, Boys’ Brigades, and 


This Book contains the Morning 
and Evening Prayers in con- || | 


| secutive order, the Litany, the ~ 
Ten Commandments, and the +4 
whole of the Psalms, printed 
in nice type on good paper, F 
and neatly bound in limp covers. — ' 


The above is C. E. Brooks, who has been curing 
rupture for over 30 years. 
If ruptured, write to him to-day. 


A recommendation from Sir Rober 
Baden-Powell: 


“Sir Robert Baden-Powell thinks the Prayer | 
Book surprisingly good at the price, and | 
should, he hopes, have a wide circulation. - | 
He can fully recommend it to those Boy, j 
Scouts who belong to the Church of England.” 


A Layman’s appreciation : bs 


“The Book is a marvel in kind and qualit 
mthe printing, type, arrangement, and bi 
ing contained in the 96 pages being of 
best. All the Clergy, Mission Room ‘Leaders, 
and School Teachers owe a debt to the 
publisher. © The sale should be enormous.” i 


I make it to your measure and send it to you on a 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
and-I have put my price so low that anybody, rich or 
poor, can buy it. 

I send on trial to prove what I say is true. You 
-are the judge, and once haying seen my. illustrated 
book and read it, you will be as enthusiastic as my. 

thousands of patients whose letters are now on file in 
my office. FILL IN THIS FREE COUPON 
AND POST TO-DAY. 


` 


- 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 


C. E. BROOKS, 370, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W. €. 


|: Please send me by post in plain wrapper your illustrated book 
and full information about your Appliance for the cure ou 
j pture. a 


Price 2d. net. - By post 3d 


Special quotations for quantities on app 
‘tion to— AS 


Robert 
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” that a cessation of train’ and road-service, 

ely as a blockading navy might starve the country â 
ther day, “Loncon’s permanent supply of frozen meat T 
The figures in this interesting chart are from tie latest available Blue-b 


sents about a fortnight’s consumption.” 
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| THE 


REVIEW or REVIEWS 


TH JE E PF 
\ LONDON, Sept. 1, rgzr. 
Last month brought much search- 
i A ing of heart to many a good 
f Cheer. man and woman in the United 
Kingdom. Absurd, almost in- 


feredilje, though it may ap pear to those of us who 
the so-called Bill for the 
veto, many sérious-minded 
have persuaded themselves that 


Pes 
arnam? 


lelusive nature of 
Lords’ 


abolition of the 


the 
nt Bill heralded the end of all 
as. ‘fhe general strike, which followed hard upon 


z of the Bill, filled another and 
lass with dismal forebodings of au era 


; violence 


5 e of class wars between the 
Have-nots. While the Tocsin is still 
ing in the belfry of To-day, filling timid souls 
at thought of coming change, it may help 
the ards on the one hand, and the 
on the other who rave against the employ- 
{ment of sold 
Į verses addr 
| One in his wrath 
holds dear :— 
H Giown wiser for the lesson given, 
1 I fear no I , for I know 
y That where th are is deepest driven 
The grow. 
But Life shall! on and upward go. 
Th’ eternal step of Progress beats 
f To that dread anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 
| Take heart, the Waster builds. again— 
A charmèd Jife old Goodness hath. 


The tares may perish, but the grain 
i Is not for death. 


larm 


Die 


some of 
{Solidars 


rs to arrest civil strife, to recall Whittier’s 
sed to those who feared “the Strong 
” would destroy all that mankind 


best fruit 


— | I do not remember evet having 
| A lived through a month of such 
\LUE. Troubled Month. disturbance. The air was full of 
fi jenti, alarums of warat home and abroad. 

| e al The crisis on the House of Lords question, only 
aA solved at the very last moment by the coming over 


of thirty Unionist Peers, coincided with a crisis in 
| 


a 


OF THE WORLD 


oe 


the relations of France and Germany which com- 
pelled us to consider the possibility of immediate 
war. Qn the top of these two crises came the out 
break of PES, which compelled the 
military occupation of our railway system by an. 
army of 50,000 in order to secure forty — 
: from starvation. Tt was a month 
of Ea which followed cach other in such 
rapid succession that the first in the procession seems 
already to have 


the strike. 


soldiers 
millions of people 


faded into a dim and distant past. 
‘The political and social unrest coincided with a period 
of tropical’ heat which, by baking brains unaceus- 
tomed to such á temperature, predisposed the nation 
to nervous excitability. 
sive heat which renders Parliamentary government 
impossible along the equatorial belt “contributed 
powerfully to the jumpy condition of the people's 
nerves which precipitated the general strike, But if 
the astrologers may be believed, the real predisposing 
cause of the unrest was the malignant influence of 
Saturn and Mars, whose conjunction at rrsr on 
Wednesday, August 16th, had months before been 


dares tbat exces 


No ORE. 


pointed to as an event big with menace for Britain. = 


‘These malefic planets may be blamed wrongfully, 
The general strike, however, was, as a matter of fact, 
declared within twenty-four hours alter their conjunc- 
tion. 
all the same. 


About two months ago the — 
The ee latent feud between the Shippmg ~ 
the: Sika. Federation and ibe Seamen's and 


Firemen's Union came to a head. 
There were partial strikes at various ports, followed 
by concessions of increased wages to the men, 
‘The Shipping Federation does not interfere in wages 
disputes, and the battle in the first instance was waged 
outside its lines. But the victory gained on the wages 
question by the seamen encouraged related trades to 


> 
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improve their con- 


endeavour to 
dition. ‘This spread under the 


stimulus of Ben ‘Tillett’s oratory 


in London and Tom Mann’s in 


Liverpool until at last sympa- 


thetic s tied a the whole 


trade of the ports of London and 


Liverpool. There was not much 


dispute at either port as to the 


justice of the demands of th 


and at Liver- 


re the serious struggle 


After the wages 


Peet dioute ee 
1,500 lightermen 


{Central Mews, 
i a On the hae to Covent Garden. 
port with its hun- 


Such supplies of 


d Covent Garden went under police 


g ids of workers in escort, a wn in this photograph, 
on dl i Liyerpool the gene- ote 
a ral si onged for a week over a difficulty A few bundred goods guards and- 7 
of two hundred and fifty striking The Beginning others employed at the Liverpadl — 
‘hose places bad been filled up. Both aes aries station of the Lancashire and 
of breaches of faith, of bargains Yorkshire Railway Company come — 


‘he shipowners locked out plained that they were only earning 175, a week, 
iverpool because a minority broke The Directors replied that wages, ete _ were fixed by 
In London 100,000 men were the Conciliation Boards appointed under the Pailway 
vork by their leaders in order to Act, and declined to discuss the complaints of Weir 
irable settlement for a mere handful of servants outside the limits of the Act. “Thereupon —— 
claims were ultimately disposed of the men came out on strike. The strike dragged om 
y Mr. John Burns—whom everyone is for a few days, spreading to Manchester, but being — 
me back to the familiar stage on which confined at first to the Lancashire and Yorkshire line. ~ 
ed so honourable a leading 7/ twenty years When the Liverpool shipowners locked out all them 
men they placed at the disposal of Tom Mann ani 
the strike leaders a force whieh 
was prompily utilised for the pro- 
notion of a general strike. The 
Strike Committee adopted the 
cause of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire workmen as its owm. 
Finding that the- Directors stiil 
remained obdurate, they decided 
upon a general strike on all t 
railways, nominally for the par- 
pose of compelling the railway. 
companies to meet and rec 
“nise the trade unions, but in 
reality as a demonstration i 
Š : force of the ability of the 
[Topical Pre, _ Workers to “paralyse every 
thing” if their will was thwarted. | 


RING THE STRIKE OF THE DOCKERS, 


iL 


LONDON, 


TOWER HILL, 
realise shen 


This remarkable panoramic picture is from a phot 


Photograph ly] 
Guarding Euston Station, London. 
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The North Eastern Railway Company, which 
recognises the trade union, fared rather worse than 
the other companies which had them 
recognition, The real difficulty about recognising 
the trade unions is that the railwaymen themselves 
refuse to join them. ` Of the 600,000 men employed on 
the railways only 75,000 belong to the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, and about 25,000 others 
to three smaller unions. 

If it had not been so tragic, the 
story of the declaration of the 
Strike might be described as a 
comedy of errors. On August 13, 
at the mass meeting in St. George’s Square, Tom 
Mann had threatened a general strike, On Tuesday, 
August 15, two men were shot in Liverpool in a riot 
~ begun by an attack upon the vans conveying prisoners 
to Walton Jail. On Wednesday, at noon, the Liver- 


refused 


moira 


The Declaration 
of 
the Strike. 


pool Strike Committee decided on a general strike, 
preferring not even to discuss the matter with the 
representatives of the Board of ‘Trade, fearing lest 


Photograph by) : 
Sir David Harrel, P.C. 
A member of the Board of Trade Court of Arbitration ; Chair- 
‘man of the Royal Commission inquiring into the: railway 
grievances, 


[Eliott cud Fry. 
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their representatives would be “nobbled by | 
chap Askwith.” At night, however, they were indy, 
to send a deputation to London, The weather, 
hot, the atmosphere was electric, the men, Mostly 
r 3. 
P Tia 
knew suspicion 
their Altogether 
even if we leave out the malefic planetary influenca 
of Saturn and Mars, there are  sufiicient mundane, 
causes to explain how it was that when the strike 
deputation of forty met the Prime Minister at the 
Board of Trade, the ground was prepared for the 
“tragic misunderstanding ” which precipitated thy 
strike, Mr. Asquith—who is unfortunately not f 

good health—is not an inspiring speaker to demp 

cratic audiences at the best of times. 


young and inexperienced, had had little sleep, 
regarded with 
Committee, 


they were 


comrades on the 


When he Me 
the forty delegates he was weighed dowu by a sens | 
of the ghastly possibilities of civil war. He spake 
earnestly on the perils of the threatened gonfli¢, i 
explained clearly and tersely the measures whie Wet 
Government would be compelled to take to secu 
the nation against starvation, and then urged the may 
to accept the offer made by him, on behalf of the 
Government, of a small Royal Commission t 
examine into and report without delay upon the 
whole question. His speech irritated the delegates } 
They complained that he had hectored them without | 
apparently considering the nature of his offer; the 
men unanimously declared for an immediate strike, 


The heat of the weather, the “Jack 
of sleep, the inexperience of many 
of the delegates, the general- 
atmosphere of suspicion had, no 
doubt, something to do with it. But when all 
allowances are made, that hurried intemperate | 
decision to “paralyse everything” by ordering a 
general strike immediately remains as a record ea 
instance of the folly of decisions dictated in the Ke 
flush of a momentary resentment. That the nation 
had not to reap the fatal fruits of this act of mad- 
ness was due to a fortunate series of accidents.. 
Everyone was preparing for the worst, orders were 
issued to the military commanders to use at their 
discretion the troops: under sheir command for keep- 
ing open- the arteries of our national life. “The 
House of Commons met in profound gloom. We 
were on the eve of civil war. Just at this moment 
a deputation of the Railway Clerks Association which 
had come up to Wait upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was -received by the Attorney-General, 
who heard from them as they were leaving that the 
strike had been decided upon under a complete 


The Resumption 
of 
Negotiations, 


r į 


misunderstanding of the real natare of the Govern- 
The Attorney-General burried to 
communicate important news to Lioyd 
George. Mr. Lloyd saw Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who was then giving notice of a vote of 


ments proposal. 
| this Mr. 

mostly 
Liey 
ion ype 
gether 


George 


censure on the Government to be moved on behalf 
of the Labour Party. Overtures were at once made 


lucneg to the Strikers’ Committee. Mr. Lloyd George with 
undang his charming persuasive tongue had little difficulty in 
striker convincing the strikers that they had made a mistake, 
at the It took nearly twenty-four hours to bring them round, 
for thi i but by midnight on Saturday the offer of the Govern- 
d thee ment was accepted and the strike -was declared off, 
not jy and the whole subject is now being considered before 
demo. the Royal Commission of Five, 
he me The two days’ strike inflicted upon 
A sene | The the public considerable incon- 
spake i Two Days’ Strike. yenience. The London and South 
onilig, Western Railway Company, most 


fortunate of lines, was not affected in the least by the 


It maintained all its services without the least 

Other lines were le-s fortunate, But 
he precautions taken by the Government 
z troops at centres where violence might 
used to prevent the passage of trains 
delivery of goods, there was nowhere an 


str 


dificul 


IC he 
sec a 


xx tn 

c wm of traffic. The milk supply of 
London not interrupted and the mails went 
out with regularity. Not more than a third of 
the nen came out on strike. If the 


continued the places of many of 


struggle had 


many the strikers would have been filled up from the 
eneral- applicants for work, Instances of, sabotage were 
ad, no numerous even in the first two days of the struggle. 
en all If the fight had really been fought to a finish 
iperate | criminal attempts to wreck trains would have become 
ing a | general, and catastrophes would have been inevitable. 
record , | Fortunately we were spared this horror, and work 
in the Æ. was resumed without any serious difficulty on Monday. 
nation < A The North-Eastern men refused to come in at first, 

mad- _ and the difficulty about reinstating two hundred and 
idents. ~ fifty striking tramway men kept 70,000 men out of 
; were work for a week at Liverpool. But in the end 
_ their matters settled down without much difficulty 
“keep- and with a minimum loss of life. In the whole 

The dispute only twenty shots were fired by the military, 

We and only four men were killed in mobs which 
omen were savagely stoning the soldiers at Liverpool and 
ian Llanelly. On the other hand, five or six persons 
t me were blown to pieces by the explosion of a van laden 
a T with ammunition, one of thirteen which the drunken 
nplete ’ 
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mob at Llanelly had looted and fired by 
expressing their defiance of law and order. 
The chief marvel of the 
that an enterprise which 
fatal a blow at the vitals oi 
nation should have peen 
with such little loss of life. Too much cred i 
be given to Mr. Winston Charchill and the ‘i 
authorities who acted under his orders for the 
patience and firmness which they displayed in keep- 
ing within bounds the forces of disorder whieh civ 
strife always lets loose. The chief surprise of the 
strike was its sequel in the shape of an outbreak of - 
anti-Jewish pogrom in Monmouthshire and South 
Wales. 


The Pogrom 
in 
South Wales, 


We are all very much ashamed of the e 
appearance of this. particular brand of predatory 
crime in the district which was the seat of Wien 
Welsh revival, but it is impossible not to feet 
a little Schadenfreude at the confusion with 
which these pogroms cover the Pharisees of out 
Press, who are always folding up holy hands of © 
horror whenever a Russian mob gives way to an feo 
Semite fanaticism. Perhaps when next we go upi 
into the Temple to pray we shall not so loudly thank 
God that we are not sinners like the Russians, fori 
experience has shown that with far less excuse A 
our Welsh fellow-subjects are quite as capable of — 
looting the premises of a Jew as any of the orthodox 
subjects of the Tsar in Odesa or in Rii The 
‘seems to be no real cause of complaint against the 
Jews in South Wales. But a‘ Jew is always a jew, 
and therefore a man er 


more liable to attack and ™ 
spoliation than a Gentile, merely because he is a Jew, oe 
Because a man differs, and in so far as he differs 
from our most noble selves, to that extent is he the 
natural victim of popular fury, especially when that 
fury is stimulated by the prospect of cheap and easy 
loot. BAG 


The outery raised by the rump 
the Labour Party against the u 
of the soldiers to prevent viole 
and to maintain order is a cu 
commentary upon the professions of the leaders 6 
strikers. The accepted conventional formula of 
strike leader is that be abhors alt outh 
violence. If acts of violence should be co 
he not only repudiates all responsibility for th 
* declares they can only have been committed 
sponsible hooligans and enemies of labour. — 
what we have heard from every strike platfor 
last month, and by no strike leader has tis rej 
tion of appeals to violence been so eloquent! 


The Use 
of 
the Soldiers. 


By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch.) 
The Spirit of Unrest. 

POLICE CONSTABLE : ‘Who have I got here? Why, a bottle- 
throwing hooligan.” 
Mr, Puce erah 
labour. f ouve done your 


im off; AKiat’s the worst enemy of 
duly, as you always do.” 

Sed as by Mr. Benjamin Tillett. But the moment 
he Government employs soldiers in order to prevent 
the hooligans discrediting the sacred cause of Labour 
by criminal acts of violence, Mr. Tillett holds forth 
as follows in Trafalgar Square :— 


The Tsar-Liberals of this Government will be accursed for 
all time as the first Government to Russianise: our military and 
civil systems. 

Lloyd George, a puny imitation Tsar, is the greatest despot 
and the biggest class funkey there is in the present Government. 

~ I say Lloyd George is a murderer. x 


The fact seems to be that the use of the soldier has 
` been like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. It has com- 
_ pelled the general strike men to throw off the mask. 

If they had been really sincere in their denunciations 
_ of the hooligans, who discredit the cause of Labour 

by acts of violence, they would have welcomed the 
stern, silent force which delivered Labour from that 


Mf eh Aa 


Let us be frank and admit that this 


platform repudiation of violent 
methods is, in the case of the most 


Let us be frank. 


make-believe. The General Strikers, and espe- 
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‘disciplined men in uniform which paralyse 


_ conscience to vote for the Bill. 


violent leaders, a transparent piece’ 


cially the organised trade unionists, do not themse} 
advocate violent methods. But when a General Stril 
is ordered, some of its leaders employ tactics whig 
assume as a matter of course that their irregula 
auxiliaries will use violence. ‘Their plan of campaign 
seems to be based throughout on the calculation thag 
the violence will be used (1) to prevent willing 
workers going to work ; (2) to intimidate them when 


at work; (3) to stop, overturn, and if need bgn 


destroy any cart, van, truck or locomotive which ig 
in use during the strike ; and (4) to wreck trains, to 


burn railway stations, and to stone the police, 
For none of these things do the General 
Strikers accept any responsibility. All these things 


they publicly repudiate, but it is by these things that 
a General Strike is possible. If it were not so, there 
would be no occasion for the outburst of fury with 
which some of the strike leaders have hailec 
out of the soldiers. 


the calling 
It was the presence of these silent 
d thesplan 


ent attack 


of campaign by checking outrage and vio 
on stations and trains. 


why so mad?” 


The Veto Bill, amended into im 
2 


The Passing 
of the 
Parliament Bill. 


potence, was sent down by the 
House of Lords to the House ot 
Commons. The House of Com. 
mons promptly disagreed with all that was vital in 
the Lords’ amendments, and sent the Bill back to 
the Peers. This time the Bill was accompanied 
by an intimation that if the Peers insisted on their. 
amendments the King would be advised by his 
Ministers to create as many Peers as might be 
needed to carry the Bill. Thereupon Lord Lans- 
downe decided that he would not take the respon- 
sibility of compelling the King to create Peers. At 


In the interest of the great 
pretence, the orators in the Square would do well toy 
moderate the frenzy of their denunciations. “ Pritheg, 7 
If you really dislike violence, why 
rage against the force that prevented it. Re 


the same time he could not reconcile it with his» 


All that he could 
bring himself to do was to. recommend his Sup porters 
to abstain from voting. . Three hundred and more of 
them agreed toabstain. But among the Backwoodsmen 
and the men of Brummagem-there were many who, 
undeterred by the results -of previous recklessness, 
declared that nothing on earth would induce them 
to ailow the Bill to pass into law. Lord Halsbury, 
the veteran nonagenarian ex-Lord Chancellor, an 
indomitable little manikin, as brave as Jack the 


Giant-killer, placed himself “at the head of the Die- 
hards. , 


© 
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For a time it seemed as if this puissant little 


hero held the Bill and the House of Lords in the 
hollow of his hand, Round him rallied the 
berlains, the Milners, and all the oftcde 


Cham- 
= 


but 
unsubducd soldiers: of despair, pledged to reject 


the Bill and Damn the Consequence 


The Die-hards 


mustered 114 votes 

How the Victory against 13%, The total number 
aa XE 4 s 

was Won, of Liberal Peers who could be 


mustered in support of the Bill 
was not more than eighty. The man who saved the 
situation was Lord Knollys, who made the Bishops 
and the more reasonable of the Unionist Peers under- 
stand the effect which the loss of the Bill would have 
on the Crown and the Constitution. es to the 
y of the decisive division His Grace the Archi uishop 
; ury sat onthe e accustomed 
without realising there was any need for his 
down on either side. But when it became 
that the Die-hards were in force and that 
as every prospect of the rejection of 
Dr. Davidson slowly and reluctantly 
! down on the Ministerial side of the fence. 
: no fewer than eleven Bishops and His 
‘I did not vote for the Bill,” said 
“I voted against the creation of 
Peers.” But even his support, and 
eved brethren, would have failed 
1 it not been for the thirty “ Rats.” 
Rats are the thirty Unionist Peers, Liberal 
s many of them, who were rallied in support 
il by Lord Cromer, who was himself too ilii 
from gout to attend and vote. Thanks to the thirteen” 
Bishops and the thirty Rats, the Government carried! 
the Bill through its final stage by~a majority of 
seventeen. Down to the declaration of the division 
no one, least of all- those most concerned, had any 
idea how the vote would go. When the figures were 
declared there was little or no manifestation of 
enthusiasm. 


Wd 
i Hae 


If the vote had gone the other 
The way the Government would have 


| Four Hundred Peers. gazetted four hundred new Peers 


with the least possible delay. 
Then for the first time in our history we might 


1 have had a Second Chamber with a Liberal majority. 


Much regret was expressed by the Irish and other 
stalwarts at the result of the division, which inde- 
finitely postponed the realisation of their hopes. The 
Parliament Bill, insisting as it does upon three 
sessions and two yéars bemg spent on any Bill which 
is to evade the Peers’ veto, is a very worthless 
measure from the Radical point of view. Its chief 
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“A Sort of” Wellington. Fs ae 

Lorn Hatsvuny (bursting with military tegai; “ U va Ley 
A i oe 


and t'en 


TICAL Pree: At whom?” A 
Lozp HarsrurY: “Well, I want to damage the See 
ment for choice ; but anyhow damage somebody,” 


value lies in the statutory affirmation of the exelusiy 
right of the Commons over money bills. en 
sense that the Tories have talked about the d 
tion of the House of Lords will soon be reco 
at its true value. Resurrection rather than de: 
would be the fitter term to apply. é 


The 


Policy of Grab Spaniards occupied Tami 
in Alcazar, and the Germans, 
Beret be behinc-land, sent a g 


lie off a harbourless village called Agadir. 
Upita States, Great Britain, Austria and 


aie said nothing, the three Pes 


apparently made up their minds that the 
no longer in SRS Then ensued 


Tue REVIEW 


ctorate over Morocco?” After a few weeks 
of conversation the pourparirs were suspended 
for a season. Before they were resumed a rather 
ugly incident took place. The Neue Freie Presse 
published an article which it ascribed to “an English 
Diplomat,” in 
which the anony- 
mous writer 
spoke a piece of 
his mind about 
Germany and 
German policy. 
Forthwith the 
German | papers 
open a battery 
of abuse upon 
the British Am- 
bassador at Vi- 
enna, who was as 
innocent of the 
offence of inspir- 
ing the article in 
the Neue Freie 
Presse as a new- 
born babe. Dis- 
regarding the 
ordinary decen- 
cies of news- 
paper polemics 
they declare that 
the German 
- 7 Government 

must forthwith demand Sir F. Cartwright’s recall! 
Tt is difficult to characterise such a mode of conduct- 
__ ing international controversy. z ; 


Wahre Fa: 


In Morocco. 


ERMANY : ““ Fear nothing, dear boy. 
have only come to protect you from 


foreign robbers.” 


The simple fact of the matter is 


eee athe Rri that Germany is sore at finding 
i ty) = z 
Algeciras. that it is not so easy to set an 


international treaty at defiance in 
Morocco as Austria found it easy to tear up the Treaty 


“this outburst of indignation against England, who 
certainly has played a very retiring, modest rd/ in 
"the whole business. It*would have been better ih 
a the interest of all concerned if Sir Edward Grey, 
“instead of merely saying “Ditto.” to France, had 
g ed himself in favour of securing from the 

signatories of the ‘Treaty of Algeciras 
mited demand that that treaty should be 
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of Berlin in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Hence all 


OF 


make a solemn treaty affirming certain pri 
to be indispensable to peace and security, and 
to allow two or three of the signatories of that tr 
to tear it up without saying so much as“ by 
leave,” is not a very dignified proceeding, With. 
Hague Tribunal in existence any question fi a 
the right of any Power to violate the provisions of 
that treaty might be referred to arbitration, Tis 
proceedings of France, Spain, and Germa 
Morocco are just a trifle too cynical, and it is Rie 
to be regretted that Germany’s action should 
have had as an inevitable result the strengthening mn 
of the obligation which compels us to support | 
the action of France, even when it is against our J 


we 


own interests. 
The world of art. has been pro. 


The aha foundly disturbed by the theft of — 
o À Fe sae 
AMARA.” Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece, — 


” 


as “La Giaconda, 
Da Vinci spent four years of his life in painting thi 


from the walls of the Louvre 


lady with the sly eyes and mysterious smile, and 


ave Stolen “Mona Lisa” of Da Vinci. 


|, Haridwar 


eae ae bos T 


became so attached to it that he begged it back from 
its purchaser, as he could not live without it, Four 
years was Da Vinci in the painting of it, and for 
f hundred years artists and r 
sensual life of the 
worshipped the picture as 
a shrine. Now thief 
it from the walls of the Louvre, a great bue and 
cry has been raised throughout the world for its 
recovery. The discovery of the ease with which 
the picture could be removed has led to a discussion, 


nearly four lovers 


of the 


have 


mystic, Renaissance 
before 


removed 


before 


that a þas 


from which the only conclusion to be drawn is (1) 
that it is a standing miracle the Louvre and all its 
treasures have not been burned down long ago; and 
(2) that any adroit thief could at any time purloin any 
of the smaller pictures, busts, and statuettes. Specu- 
lation is rife as to the motive of the theft. The most 
plausible theory is that it was stolen to enable some 
monomaniae who is no longer able to go to the 
Lduvre to feast his eyes at home upon the Goddess 


“The best laid schemes of mice 
aie omen and men gang aft agley.” It is with 
ion Treaty. profound regret that the British 

public has received the news that 
Senate has shown itself resolved to 
or mutilate into nothingness the General 
tration ‘Treaties which President Taft concluded 
with this country with France. ` The Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate has reported 
adversely of the Treaties, and especially condemns 
the best article in the Treaty, that providing for the 
reference of the question as to whether a dispute is 
subject to arbitration or not to a joint high commis- 
sion of inquiry. The Committee declared that the 
“treaties would breed bitterness and war.’ Even the 
minority of the Committee would not hear of the pro- 
posal to refer all disputes to arbitration, but insisted 
on exempting categories of questions which would 
practically make the Treaty null and void. It isa 
great disappointment and a sore blow to the hopes of 
pacifists all over the world. 
One Samuel Lewis, of Rhodesia, 
Empire Wrecking recently murdered a black boy 
in . 
in cold blood, for no otber 
reason than that his daughter said 
he had addressed her indecently. Of course, if 
the black boy had been guilty of such an offence 
he deserved to be punished. But to be murdered 
without trial, proof of guilt, or any other evidence 
than the uncorroborated word of a girl—that 
he did not deserve. Nevertheless, when Samuel 


and 


South Africa, 


à 
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Lewis was put on his trial for wilful 
the facts being admitted, the first jury di 
and the second jury acquitted him, Their: 
has struck a heavy blow at the foundat 
our Empire in South Africa, Such a flagrant i 
stance of the failure of our Conrts to do justice fi 
shocked even white South Africans, We can imagii 
what black South Africans feel now that a British 
has proclaimed that killing is no murder when the 
murderer has a white skin and bis victim is black. 
It is, of course, a detestable t 
that any girl, white or black, Hi 
should be addressed indecently; 
but if every male is to be shoe f 
at sight who is accused of indecent bebavieur i 
any female, there will be a great reduction of the 
white population in South Africa before next censa 
According to Mr. Conybeare, who wrote a w 
intercsting letter in the IWestataster on the subject, 
self-respecting black girls object to go our [6 
domestic service in a white South African house- 
hold because they believe that the white men cannot 
be trusted. ` If the rule is to be laid down that any 
woman in South Africa who is addressed indecently. 
by a male has a right to shoot the rascal dead, a 
fund should be raised by the Aborigines Protection — 
Society for supplying coloured girls with revolvers” 
They have a thousand times more need for such 
weapons of protection than the white women of — 
South Africa. os 
Pe ee I publish elsewhere a report of 
Encyclopedia the remarkable Conference held 


of this summer at Berne for the 
Peace and War. ae oe 1 


p 


Perils— 
Black and White, 


The members of the Conference drew up a come i 
prehensive plan for compiling what will be a veritable 
encyclopedia of information on all subjects directly — 


or indirectly connected with peace and wa 
y í 5 


would be the publication of a whole library of bo 
most of which will be purely of an academic jj 
On the live questions of contemporary polii 
editors of the Carnegie Encyclopedia will 
: * > 7 x 
difficult, not to say impossible, to select writers: 


necessary to sum up the absolute truth of 
questions as are most hotly debated even am 
Mr. Carnegies own advisers, Professor Schien 

who was at the Conference, would be a piquant « 
tributer to the Carnegie Encyclopædia, 


idwar 
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Photogreph by 1 
Dr. Wordsworth, late Bishop of Salisbury. 


{Russetliand Sons. 


a 


“The world is my parish,” said 
“The Empire is My John Wesley. The latest variant 
Cema aea upon that saying is attributed to 
_ the Hon. W. Graham, Canadian 
Minister of Railways, who, in a speech delivered at 
the last annual dinner of the Ottawa Board of Trade, 
“declared “ The Empire is my country—Canada is my 
3 home.” The dictum pleased his audience, and pleased 
Earl Grey so much that he sends me a photograph of 
a wall in Howick schoolroom, where Mr. Graham’s 
declaration appears with the variation of England 
fer Canada. Lord Grey says, “I wish Mr. Graham’s 
dictum could be reproduced in every-school of the 
Ss ‘Empire. At Howick the words were painted by the 
school children, the privilege of painting the letters 
being granted to the best children as a reward of 
: merit.” I pass Lord Grey’s idea on to my readers 
everywhere, ‘TE Sone 
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Photograph by} LE. H. Mills. 


The late Dr Guinness Rogers. 


Canon Gore of “Lux Mundi,” 

The New whom Lord Rosebery made 
Bishop of Oxford. Bishop of Worcester in 1902, and 
Lord Salisbury Bishop of Birming- 

ham in 1905, has been created Bishop of Oxford by 


Mr. Asquith. The new Bishop stands in peril of the- 


woe pronounced upon those of whom all men speak 
well. Oxford ought to be content now with Gore as 
Bishop, Hugh Cecil as member, and Curzon as 
Chancellor. Gore carries on the old tradition of 
Canon Liddon and the high Anglicans, combined 
with an infusion of broader thought and more ad- 
vanced social democratic principles. Everyone 
recognises that he will find a fitting place in Oxford. 
But nobody at present seems to have any idea as to 
who should be the new Bishop of Birmingham. That 
Midland capital needs a man qualified for service iz 
partibus infidelium: Let us hope that Mr. Asquith will 
be as fortunate in the choice of Dr. Gore’s successor 
as he has been in all his other episcopal appointments. 
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On the 26th of last month a 
The International detachment of Boy Scouts left 
Boy Scout, London on a visit to their French 


R ë ee í 
} comrades. They camped out at 
| Hardelot, and appear to have had a very good time. 


a new 


skiy, 


y enthusiastic 


l> Sir Francis Vane, who has 


4 the World 


Scout, wh 


sibility of utilising the Sec 


v 


as to the poss 


f in the cause of international peace. ‘The Boy Scout, 
as launched upon the world by General Baden-Powell, 
ig not tly an enthusiastic incarnation of the 
pacifist The World Scout movement, which 
has 1eadquarters at 124, New Bond Street, 
promises well. It deserves the hearty support of all 
friends of peace and international fraternity, and I 

f id the World Scout to all those who have 
ing to do with the education and training 
of bos 
z I hardly need to say how heartily 
be gen Tor the Victims | endorse the appeal that has been 
if ‘samboul Fire, made by an influential committee 


for contributions to the fund that 

een opened at Lloyds Bank, 16, St. James Street, 
te sufferers from the fire at Stamboul. 

thousand poor creatures were burnt out 
of house and home. ‘Turks, Jews and Armenians all 
Their need is great, the charitable 
ee are few, It is seldom that an 
nity is afforded us of ministering to the needs 
nity in the Ottoman Empire in a cause which 


ie is no racial bitterness connected with it. Most of 
| : money subscribed in this country for distribution 
j within Sultan’s dominions has been subscribed 
as much out of antipathy as from sympathy. ‘This is 
an exception. Bis dat qui cito dat. 
i Miss Stevens, who was deputed by 
Ma English Teachers 
vo ae the National Union of Elementary 
k i and 
E Anglo-American Teachers and by the London 
i Arbitration. ye ae Bee ` 
AEN a ees Teachers’ Association to bring 


their resolutions on the subject of the Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty before President Taft, is back in 
* London. She reports that she had a glorious time, 
being welcomed everywhere as a messenger of peace 
and good-will. President ‘Taft received her heartily, 
and wrote to her, “I was very glad to see you, and 
sincerely hope that your trip to this country may be a 
The school teachers of the United 


j 


f 
i 


successful one.” 
States seem to be much more keen than the Senators 


about the cause of international peace, 
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if movement» 


(Crome and Kaigen 


The late Lord James of Hereford. 


| 


Obituary for AUR a 
August 1.—Mr. Edwin Abbey, h 4 
August 2,—Dean Gregory (St. ‘Cath edral), 92 i} Oe 


nop of Oxford). 6a. 


Paget (Bi 
—-General Sir Robert Lowe (Keeper of the Crown 


Augus t 6. 
Jewels), 73. 
August 7.—Mr, W. J. Last (Science Director af the Victoria. 


and Albert Museum}, 54. en 


August 9.—Me. John W. Gates (well-known \umsicat 
fine AT « 
A ich painter), $7, 


August 13.- 
land}, 79- 
August 16.—Dr. Wordsworth (Bishop 
Cardinal Moran {Catholic Archbishop of Sydney, N.S. 
Aug zust 18.—Laord James of Hereford, 82. 
Rev, Dr, Guinness Rogers {eminent Coe 
r}, 82. 
Kaka rust 27.—-Dr. A. H, Rainy (M.F for Kilmamock), 49. 
August 29. — His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, 45, 


t 3 
—Sir Kanaa Walker (Lord Chancellor of Iresi 


of Seley Layee - 
W.}, So: 


Errata.—In our July isus it was stated that Major Pec 
Jackson (retired) wasia 1903 in charge of the sanitary arangie 
ments in Delhi during the Durbar. Major Jackson informs 
me that this was nòt ro. He was in Delhi ar that time, ~ 
but he occupied no official position in connection with she 
Durbar. —The writer of the poem on the Coronation which we 
quoted last month from the Canadian Magazine was OR 
Robert Black, but Robert Blake. 
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Current History in Caricature. 


———— 


id er the giftie gie us, 
O wad some power gii Ee 
To see oursels as ithers see us. 


Many tributes... A 
have been paid l 
to the potency 
of the caricature 
in polities, but it 
has been reserved 
“to the Spanish 
authorities to 
/- break the record 
in the matter of 
estimating the 
value of the car- 
toon. Señor 
Sagrista, a young 
Spanish artist, 
~ published three 
cartoons, one of 
which I repro- 
duce here. ‘To 
` English eyes it 
- seems inofiensive 
< a enough, What 
the other two £ 
cartoons were - I 
do not know, but 
I am given w — 
unders#ind that 
the resemble 
this one. , For 
designing and 
publishing this 
- cartoon Señor 
Sagrista was ar- 
_ rested, tried, and ` 
- sentenced to 
twelve years’ im- 
prisonment; that 
— is to say, the 
-Spanish Court re- 
i: garded each car- 
toon as capable 
of inflicting such 
deadly .injury 
_ upor the Govern- 
"ment that no- 
hing short of 
our years of hard » 
‘labour in prison 
- would expiate the 
offence. The 
- cartoonist AD ie 
*pealed, and the 
ilitary Court of 
;  Appealgraci ously 
consented to 


+. 
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sentence from twelve years to mine, so that 
‘nh of these 


infliction of a 


reduce the 


the Spanish War Office considered e 
o important as to justify the 
sentence of three imprisonment 
author. Frankly, this is carrying the 
“ The Spanish Government ought not to m 


cartoons 


, ‘ P Ti 
years upon ine 


too far. 


the laughing stock of the worid. The spe 


enlightened, constitutional country assi 


free, 


Ps tat Hi 
such a monstrous sentence is not calculated to « 


the credit of Spain or convince outsiders as to the 


F stability of the present régime. “Taken at the worst, 
Saurista’s offence would have been abundantly 


punished by a sentence of three weeks’ imprison 


ment: but nine years! That is too monstrous for 


words. 


| Leprac ANN. (Dublin. 
Well Over! 

souiTH (loquitur): “When they said I'd 

ut this fence they forgot the old Parliamentary 


Hunts 


to gr 


come 


Morning Leader. 


Joun Butt: “ Well, Lord Milner, what do you think of 
; the consequences now ?” 


ail.) (Card i. 
Glad Tidings of Industrial Peace, | 


Post-inteiligence.] 
The Three Guardsmen. 


[New Yorke 
Clipping the Wings of Taffs Dove. 


` Press.) 
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Westminster Gazette.) 
A Consequential Nightmare, > 
Cat: “You remember ! a year and a hall ago you drownce 
a kitten.” ‘ 


Peer: “Too true—alas, I did 1” 
Full Steam Ahead! Cat: Tam that kitten!” ae 
; ; eats a ; F [The Unionist Peers have had it at last brought home| 
the passage of the Panen Bill the way is now cleared them that the throwing out of the 1909 Budget Rii Er 
or Progress, 3 ning of all their present troubles.] a 


D 


f 
i 


Yl) 


(Turin. 


Military Expenditure in Austria, 


Ẹ i : ee :  Wakre Yacob.) 
LDIER : £ Please. sir, I beg respectfully to point out that 
mee me s N ; 


The Conspiracy in Portugal. 
-FATHER Fivuztus (to King Manu £ : 
i : j g Manuel): ‘As you are so k 
` Sport, try your hand at lion taming!” — sga Ze 
z : í ! 


(Stuttgart. 


> expenditure ! Do you wish to 


EE 


F Collectio m z ridwar 


Be 
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Lustige Blätter. à (Pertin 
Treasure in Morocco, 


“Extraordinary! T 
copper ne 

BETHMANN + “ 
we have luck here 
cry.” 


ie divining twig bends over ; we will find 
ee 


nd gold bere 


{Turin. 


ly searching for somethin 
ceco we ought to fnd ar 


1 chee 7 TGs 


clactian o 


On the Road to Morocco. 


lian view of the attitude of John Bull. 


ahs EEN 


YBa iiy 


aS Melbourne Punch.) ¢ 
Hindi Punch.) The Down-Trodden. 3 
A Welcome Selection. : “Mr, Fisher hoped that the British Labour Party would da something towards being 
Mr. Ramsay Macdor naid, M.P., is to be ing other nations into conference for the protection of the down-trodden.”—Caile, 
s 


Phe President of the Indian National Con- PROSTRATE EMPLOYER : “I daresay I shall outlive this; but thank you, Ae 
| gress this year, thank you sincerely, for your kind sympathy.” : 
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Minneapolis Fournal.j 


“Have a Peace?” 


(Toronto. Lepracaun.) (Dublin. 
The Consumers’ Great Chance. Sea : After the Storm. 

; Beate a A R i : The Veto Bill was accepted by the House of Lords on 
Freedom’s in sight—No obstruction will stop the rush. August roth with a majority of seventeen votes, 


_ [China. 
- Hemming Him In. pons 


$ 
~ Mars (soliloquising) : “If 


` =, +f mankind pursue such tactics buta ~ 
iin. Gurukul Kangri Colkhettonrhiatishyar. I S buta 


+ Lam undone,» 
hez 5 
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has not the keen, alert, decisive temperament of 
a Roosevelt, He has not yet quite got his sea legs, 
He is not a man out of which “a riding Sultan” is 


made. His character is more contemplative than 
j executive. He is given to mystic reveries. Per- 


sistent reports as to his ill-health, although as con- 
stantly denied, leave an uneasy impression that the 
value of his life is not high from the point of 
view of an actuary of an insurance company. To 
put the case at its worst with frank brutality, the 
Sultan is regarded as a weak old man, remarkable 
neither for intellect, energy, nor resolution, advanced 
in years and infirm of body, who is a mére puppet in 
if the hands of the Young Turks. To suit their turn, 
they summoned him to a throne which they are quite 
ready to provide with another occupant should he 

7 cease to be as clay in their hands. 
Í All that, I admit, is said about the Sultan to-day, 
| and there is, as the Sultan would himself recognise, a 
good deal of truth in the indictment, Nevertheless, 
it is not the whole truth, nor is it even the essential 
pars of the truth, It is true that Mehmed V. is 
“either a Peter the Great nora Mahmoud II. It is 
true that he is advanced in years, and that he has 
lived most of his life as a recluse, finding consolation 
in the study of Arabian mystics rather than seeking 
his inspiration in Blue-books and State papers. It 
be true that his health is not of the best, and it 
is undoubtedly true that he was called to the throne 
by the military pronunciamientowhich was exploited by 
the Young Turks in the interest of Constitutionalism. 
Nevert! 


Sultan is the man of the situation, and that the hope 
of the immediate future lies in the opportunity which 
skilful and courageous Ministers may afford him of 
carrying out the policy which he believes to be the 
{ best for the maintenance and the preservation of the 
}) Ottoman Empire. 

f He is the man of the situation—first, because he is 
Sultan ; secondly, because he is the Caliph of Islam; 
and, thirdly, because he has got fundamentally sound 
ideas as to the principles on which the Empire should 
be governed. He may be a weak, timid, irresolute, 
inexperienced old man. But he is still the man on 
the throne, the legitimate heir and accepted repre- 
sentative of the House of Othman, the recognised 


f, chief of the Moslem world. By virtue of his posi- 
` ` tion, at once secular and sacred, he counts for more 
than any other human unit in the Near Hast. It is 
: _ in his name and by firtue of his delegated authority 
that. government is: carried on. Not even the 

| incredible défises of some of the Young Turks have 
been able to rob His Majesty of the glamour and the 


glory that are inseparable from the person of the 
gF Padishah. Abdul Hamid traded on the credit of the 
| position for over thirty years. Mehmed V. finds 
the prestige of the throne unimpaired in the eyes of 
the majc_ cy of his subjects even by the crimes of his 


predecessor, F 
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eless and notwithstanding, L-adhere to my ~ 
deliberate conviction that at the present moment the - 


_ {went to see him expecting to find 
in the wind; a mere simulacrum of 
a conventional puppet of the palace g i 
cally through the customary banalities ol an 
I came away feeling that I had struck upon 
man—a man of slow but steady intelligence 
genial and synipathetic in temperament ; 
modest and retiring rather than ambitious, b 
theless a man capable of firm resolution, and 
any means incapable of conceiving a high | 
adhering to his purpose with an altogether 
degree of firmness, Above all I found i 
saving sense of humour; a shrewd and kindly wi 
willingness to listen and to share ideas wiu 
Stranger. There was no affectation in the Sultan, 
was a human being in a very difficult post, who 3 
wistfully welcomed any sincere converse on the d 
and responsibilities of his great position, 
He is not as keen as an American news ed 
is not a hustler like Mr. Roosevelt, nor a d 
entrepreneur like the Kaiser, nor a complete n 
the world like Edward VIL. There may be abo 
a certain lack of alertness born of long seclusion 
after all has been said, Mehmed V, is a good | 
kindly man; a man with a mind and a charact 
own; a man with a conscience; and besides 
he is the man who more clearly than any other ii 
whom I met in Turkey grasps with a kind of inh 
instinct the only principles upon which it is pos 
to make the Ottoman Empire contented, prosper 
and strong. oa ney 
That such a man should occupy the throne 
present moment in the heart of the Near Bas 
frankly confess, to me the most reassuring fact” 
present situation. s 
The Sultan then is the man. 
What about the policy ? 
IL—THE SULTAN'S POLICY 
Policy is a resultant of forces, But forces c 
deflected and influenced by those who are entra 
with the framing of policies, The Sultan is no 
man to impose his ideas by autocratic or thea 
authority upon the Empire to which b 
guaranteed Constitutional Government, But i 
in Great Britain the influence of the Sovereign 
minus quantity, in proof whereof we have only 
to the division list on the Veto Bill, T 
tional monarchy, the Sovereign, if he be 
capacity, regains in influence what he bas 
in the shape of personal a 
is no glib phraseur or chop-logic. 1 
and good ones, which if te can 
capable of carrying thera out will secure 
Empire a new lease of life. 
What is the Sultan's policy? _ 
It is a policy i -i l with w 
policy was believed to be in 
Mere enthusiasm which hailed | 
Hamidian despotism. It 
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policy of a Constitutional Sovereign. As His 
ajesty told me, he had all his life believed in the 
~ Constitution, and now that it was established he was 
— determined to maintain it. 
Butin the second place it is a policy of one who, 
. while being a loyally Constitutional Sovereign, 
‘determined to govern through his responsible 
Ministers, is a believing Moslem. “He is one of 
1s,” said the Dervish at the Mosque of St. Demetrius 
He is not a fanatic. He is a mystic, 
and we all remember what Lord Rosebery said as to 
the power of the combination expressed in the 
“phrase, the practical mystic, which he applied to 
Oliver Cromwell. There is nothing of Cromwell about 
the Sultan, save his faith in an overruling Providence 
and a profound sense of his responsibility to his Maker. 
The difference between a fanatic and a mystic is that 
the fanatic can only see the truth of the particular 
“formula which he has adopted as his own, whereas 


Š 


y t . . . 
_ the mystic recognises the essential fundamental 
unity of truth under all its forms. Hence it is 


_ possible for the Sultan to be a convinced and devout 
Mohammedan, and at the same time to treat with 
‘profound respect the different forms of religious 
faith, Therein he differs from some of the 
‘men who put him on the throne. Holding no 


eligious beliefs to be drivelling superstitions. On the 
whole I do not think that Iam without justification in 
thinking there is more chance of a sympathetic and 
_ Successful government of the Ottoman Empire when 
the ruler-fs an Arabian mystic than if he were turned 

be the latest pattern of French atheism with 
vist trimmings. dens arcs : 
irdly, the policy of the Sultan as he explained it 
£ to ne, and as it has been expounded to me by one of 

A the most trusted diplomatists in his service, is a policy 
= of peace. So far from being responsible for the 
cy of Chauvinistic aggression which in the last 
ears has so profoundly discredited the governing 
Junta at Salonica, it is regarded by the Sultan with 

- frank and unconcealed abhorrence. His watchword 

= is peace. Of course if the integrity of his Empire 
was assailed or its. interests unjustly attacked, 
Mehmed V. would not hesitate to use the effective 
instrument which Mahmoud Chefket Pasha is making 
perfect. 
so with a heavy heart: Peace, not war, is the policy 
to which he is devoted. This is not the expression 
of a mere empty. platitude. The Sultan’s idea of 
ace is twofold. So far as the European Powers 
concerned, he is for friendship with all and 
ngling alliances with none. When I remarked, 
e course of conversation, that in international 
ics I was an inveterate polygamist, and abhorred 
 monogamic ideal of an exclusive alliance with any 
ngle Power, the Sultan’s eyes sparkled. “ That is my 


, also,” he said; “but remember that even in a 


The post of favourite wife in Turkey may be 
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But if he had to sanction war he would do ~ 


mous household it is possible to have a favourite - 


tured to assert his early and unconquerable repug- : 
mance to the policy of Turkification. 


: somewhat dryly that nations were sometimes 


British policy in South Africa and his own 


_ was like ours in South Africa, and, that the enth 


r 
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held p 


held to-day by Germany, or it may be i 
France, That depends upon whether arms or cad, 
are most in demand at the moment. But it is not a > 
legal, much less a permanent position, and the 
Sultan's ideal is to avoid the jealousies of the inter 
national harem by treating all its members with equal 
impartiality. y Bes ; 
What is much more important than his views as o 
the relations between Turkey and the Great Powers 
is the conception, the statesmanlike conception, whic 
he brought to the throne of reconstituting the pro. 
tective unity of the old fabric of the Ottoman Empire 
by a policy of fraternal co-operation and alliance 
between Turkey and the Christian States which ha 
been established on the site of Turkish province 
The Sultan’s dominant idea is the creation of 
friendly co-operative union rather than a fede 
tion betwéen the Ottoman Empire on the one han 
and Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, and Monteneg 
on the other. It was the object nearest to his hear 
when he became Sultan. No one grieved so mug : 
when the reckless Chauvinism of some of those who j 
ruled in his name overcast the fair prospect of goo 
relations with the Balkan States. Now that light has frox 
arisen out of the darkness, and the counsels of the 
Chauvinist are at a discount, we may cxpect.to find 
a vigorous effort being made by Turkey both at 
Athens and Sofia to create a self-defensive and 
mutually helpful union between ‘Turkey and her 
former tributary States. 
Fourthly, the Sultan is dead against the policy of. 
enforcing uniformity of law, language, religion, or — 
system upon all the races which make up his Empire 
One of the most disastrous mistakes of the Young 
Turks can be traced directly to their French educa- 
tion. Their political ideas were framed in the spirit 
of a French logician. They were so obsessed by the 
idea of uniformity that they went very near to sacri 
ing to their fetish the unity of the Empire. ‘The 
Sultan was against this centralising, Turkifying policy 
from the first. As Constitutional monarch he was 
compelled to see it carried out in his name. But- 
when in Albania and in Arabia it brought forth, i 
fatal fruits in bloodshed, rapine, and revolt, he ve 
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) Upon th 
subject I had a very interesting and intimate conve! 
sation with His Majesty. I had been explaining the_ 
fundamental principles of the British Empire as those — 
of liberty and self-government, The Sultan observe 


naughty children—a little whipping did them good. 
When I pointed to the. good results which had followe 
the adoption of a Liberal policy in South Africa, 
the Sultan said, “I know all about General Botha and 
the Boers, but’ don’t forget you had to whip. them 
first.” Then he went on to draw a parallel oe n 
oll 
He maintained that his policy. in Al 


Albania. 


~ 
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reception given to him by the Albanians when he 
visited Kossovo was a close parallel to the acceptance 
by the Boers of their position in the British Empire, 
{ replied that our war was a mistake and a crime: 
but that even such blunders might be remedied by a 
r policy which made the rebel of yesterday the loyal 
subject of to-day. 
The fate of the Malissori was then still hanging in 
the balance. But when a week or two later Abdallah 
Pasha, my old acquaintance of the first Hague Con- 
ference, went to take farewell of His Majesty on his 
departure to his command on the Montenegrin 
frontier, he received instructions not to make war 
but to make peace, and to make peace on terms 
which embodied His Majesty’s kindly intentions 
towards his Albanian subjects. The Black doc- 
trinaires among the Young Turks scowled at the 
/ concessions made to the Albanians. Turkey has 
its Milners as well as Britain. But even at the 
moment of writing (August 25) comes the following 
welcome telegram that shows His Majesty’s gracious 
intentions no longer to be thwarted by uniformi- 
„kein fanatics, who wish to thrust even the ‘Turkish 
letters down the throats of all Turkish subjects. 
“Tf you grant the Malissori these terms,” said one 
of the Bi: Young Turks, “how can we withhold 
om other Albanians ?” 
a very good thing too, if you concede them 
’ I replied. This appears to be recognised 
Constantinople Press of August 24th— 


K 
liz fy 
them i 


“« A } 
And 


| ail rour 


ext of a circular addressed by the Minister of 
the Governors of Skutari and Yanina, stating 
l of Ministers had decided to offer a free pardon 
now in arms who have not been guilty of 
common law offences if they surrender without further delay. 

The circular adds that the Minister of Public Instruction has 
given orders to the Governors in question that Albanian schools 
founded for the purpose of teaching Albanian through the 
medium of both Arabic and Latin characters shall receive a 
subvention from the local revenues, and that the proceeds of the 
poll tax shall be devoted to local expenditure on roads and 
bridges, 


This is not all that is required. But it is a step 
in the direction of realising the objects to which the 
Sultan pledged himself to his Albanian subjects. 

In tbus writing on the Sultan’s policy L have con- 


authentic information as to his views, They seem to 
me to be sound views of a sagacious Sovereign. I 
shall now proceed, without referring further to the 
views of the Sultan, to make some further observa- 
tions as to what seems to me the best means of 
carrying out-a truly Liberal policy worthy of Consti- 
tutional Turkey. ans 


IIl.—THE CONFERENCE AT SALONICA. 


. The question now arises how best to carry out the 

a policy of the Sultan, In discussing it I do not for 
a moment suggest that Mehmed V. has expressed 

himself explicitly in favour of any of the details of 
policy on which I am about to enter. I call it the 
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fined myself to points upon which I have ‘direct and < 


himself in favour of the policy of equal 
of all races and of all religions within 
because he has declared himself, with not 
emphasis, in favour of a peace policy aiming 
establishment of friendly relations and co-opei 
with the Balkan States; and because he 
avowed champion of the Constitution, Beyond 
I have no right to suggest that he has any resp 
bility for the policy which I am about to outline. 
If you will the end you must also will the means te 
the end. The Young Turks who have been in po 
since the revolution have unfortunately in many ca 
pursued with obstinacy means which were dii 
calculated to defeat their avowed ends, Forty 
the more enlightened of their number have 
covered their mistake. The pacification ‘of 
Malissores, and the subsequent concession of lib 
terms to thé Albanians, may be accepted as the on 
ward and visible sign of an inward change in t 
hearts of the omnipotent Committee, The © 
ence which is to be held this month in Salonica 
reveal how far this change of heart or opening 
understanding has proceeded. We stand at M 
parting of the ways. Everything, it may be sate 
depends for the moment upon the result of 
deliberations of the Conference summoned by 
Committee to meet in Salonica, the revolutionary 
capital of the Empire. Me 
‘There is reason to hope and believe that what may ; 


be described as the uniformitarian, Turkifying, Chi 
vinistic section has discovered its mistake, Some ot 
its leaders, no doubt, are hopelessly committed tor! 
Ottomanising policy, which would pass a street roller 
over all the privileges which have enabled the sit 
ject races to preserve their vitality even und 
tyranny of Abdul Hamid, ‘The cry of new lam 
old has been sounded in vain in the ears of 
Christians of the East. The refuse, and righ 
refuse, to abandon the old, imperfect but, to a c 
extent, effective guarantees for religious auto 
for the brand-new untried machinery of the Con: 
tution. What the more reflective heads of 
Committee have begun to see is that it is hopelk 
attempt to unite the infinitely varying races thal 
sheltered by the Crescent by forcing forward a | 
pedantic policy of uniformity, which if it w 
adopted in Germany or Great Britain would 
the German and British Empires into remediless 
The ascendency of the Jacobin in the councils 
Committee, it is to be hoped, is drawing to a ch 
The Salonica Conference, if it is to cue 
Constitution from the discredit into which it 
brought by the well-meant but disastrous | 
of the last two years, must revert to the 
and liberal professions which three years 
about such an enthusiastic fraternisation 
and creeds within the limits of the Ottoman 
It is not, much to ask that a policy which 
should be superseded by the 


reversion to a polic, 


aoe eee 


poe. 
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' Proclamation of which won for the Young Turks the 
“applause of the civilised world. : 3 
- ifthe Committee of Union and Progress 1$ to rise 
to the height of its great opportunity it should begin 
by recognising the grievous mistake which it has 
made in tactics in belittling the Sultan. They ought 
at least to have shown more respect to the monarch 
whom their own hands had made. He is, after all 
is said and done, in his dual capacity of Sultan of 
‘Turkey and Caliph of Islam the most valuable 
M asset of the Empire. They need not fear that the 
"homage which he legitimately. demands from all his 
subjects, even if they be members of the Committee, 
“will endanger the Constitutional liberties of which he 
is the responsible custodian. Had he been younger 
and a man of a more selfish or ambitious tempera- 
ment they might have had misgivings. As things are 
they can have none. Rh : 
Yo make the Sultan’s reign glorious it 1s necessary 
to give peace to his Empire, and to win the loyalty 
of all bis subject races by making. them understand 
that they can better realise their aspirations after 
peace, liberty, security, prosperity and justice under the 
Imperial flag than by any conceivably possible 
‘rearrangement of the map. 3 
The first step in this direction is to reassure all 
. sections that the new Government will leave them in 
undisturbed possession of all the privileges which 
-they now enjoy, whether it be that of exemption 
‘from military service, autonomy for their churches 
and schools, the use of their own-language, or the 
freedom of. irade The Caonediution must represent 
“to every race and province a plus, and not a 
minus, When I was in Turkey at least two-thirds 
\ “of the population of the Empire made no secret of 
i the fact that, so far as they were concerned, they had 
not profited by exchanging the monistic despotism 
of Abdul Hamid for the many-headed despotism of 
the Committee: The time may come when excep- 


surrendered as useless anachronistic survivals of a 
hateful past. No one dreams in England of protect- 
ing his dwelling by a moat and drawbridge. “But to 
have abolished the right to protect one’s home by 
, Such means before the law itself gave adequate pro- 
-tection to the peaceful citizen would haye roused 
furious discontent. ; 
After a guarantee of all existing privileges has been 
given, the second step should be to secure the 
Empire against the new régime being used as a stalking- 
horse öf financial speculators, JI do not wish to enter 
upon the vexed questidn as to how far the revolution 
“itself was enginéered in the interest of Jewish financiers, 

Phe accusation is constantly made, but it may be as 
“baseless as the calumnies against: the Jewish shop- 
‘keepers in Wales. But such accusations, true or false, 
ave a dangerous tendency to excite popular feeling. 
They resulted in pogroms in Russia and in Wales, and 
y end im massacre in Turkey. ` Even if they do not 
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tional privileges enjoyed ad antigo may be voluntarily ` 
. is to bé a union of hearts and a fusion of racial 


_ present the Christians fear and say that the Young. x 


ulminate in bloodshed, they produce an ugly suspicion. 
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that behind the high-flying political protestat 
the Committee there are linking many unserup 
designs to exploit the public in the interest o 


fnancial schemer. The Committee would doa th 
to disassociate itself in the most emphatic man re 
possible from all complicity in the pseudo-Zi9 th 
schemes which excited so much suspicion last y th 
and turn down every proposal which, under $ 
mask of patriotism, proposes to put money into the ; a 
pockets of their own supporters. TA . 
If this Anti-Graft. programme were consistent : 
carried out it would indirectly tend to remove one a 
the outstanding obstacles in the way of the Sultan nt 
policy for the establishment of a friendly union wy Ja 


the Balkan States. Of all the wanton political and 
economic crimes of which the dominant section g 
the Young Turks have been guilty the Greek boycot 
was one of the most inexcusable. The Governmen 
to do it justice, has never sanctioned officially wi 
‘they have lacked courage to suppress. ‘The fir 
outward and visible sign of the triumph of a ration 
spirit of liberalism and fraternity will be the d 
ciation of the boycott, which is detested by all but the 
handful of traders who profit by the exclusion of their. = 
Greek rivals. 
The problem of re-establishing friendly relations 
with the Christian States outside the Empire and the 
Christian races within its pale is onë which is yery 
difficult of solution. The dominant Chauvinists of the” 
Committee- who refused to allow. the Greek Club at 
Salonica to present a loyal address to the Sultan came 
perilously near committing high treason to thei 
Empire. The Conference will do well to consider in = 
framing its policy for the coming general election 
whether it should not make formal overtures to the” 
Christian electors for co-operation at the polls. . One 
of the most hopeful signs of the times in “Eurkey is the 
disposition manifested by the Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
Armenians to come together for electoral purposes. 1 
It would be foolish to treat as hopelessly antagonistic 7 
one-third of the population of the Empire. If theres 
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prejudices it should begin at the polling booth. “At. 


Turks are only Old Turks — wolves, disguised in 
sheep's clothing.. It will be for the Conference to" 
dispel this suspicion by laying down a practical 9g 
programme on which they can appeal-for the support "> gy 
of all the moderate liberal-minded men in the Empire. i S 
The extension of the main principles of the = 
Malissori settlement as a means of pacifying other 


in 
discontented populations, the meting out of sterni T 
punishment to all officials convicted of such hideous tic 
crimes as. the torture of prisoners or of suspects i “ne 
order to extort confessions, arè measures which woul th 
do much to re-establish the prestige of the Committe in 

„already much shaken by the persistent reports af the 
recrudescence of the old policy of outrage” oar 
assassination not only inthe remoter provinces wa 


a. 


in-Constantinople itself. 


ion, Haridwa 
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are innumerable other subjects with which 
the Conference will have to deal to which T need nat 
revert he ‘They are all more or less governed by 
the attitude which the Conference will take up towards 
the main question. Pride is an ill counsellor. He wh 

humbleth himscif shall be exalted, and the Cor 
has been too much disposed to magnify its ow 
tion at the expense of the legitimate Soave 
to sacrifice the finances of the country to t 
judices born of Chauvinistic conceit. If, instead of 
regarding itself as a kind of party caucus determined 
at all costs to run the Empire on the principles of a 
Jacobin Club, the Committee were to seize every 


> pre 


The Greek Patriarch. 


opportunity of re-establishing -the ‘prestige of the 
Sultan on the one hand and the authority of the whole 
| of the electorate on the other, they would do much to 
improve their position in the estimation of Europe. 
The right of a-self-elected junta to engineer a revolu- 
tion by the aid of conspiracy and assassination does 
not confer upon its successors a right either to usurp 
the throne of Othman or to rig the elections in the 
interest of its members. 

If the Conference at’ Salonica adopts the patriotic 
and ‘loyal course of urging all Ottoman subjects to 
rally round the throne for the purpose of electing a 
parliamentary majority in favour of some such broad 
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liberal policy as I bave ventured to indicate, ‘the 
financial outlook would be materially improved. Ts 
Furkey as elsewhere everything depends upon the 
terms of the new joan, Tt might be too much t 
expect the Young Turks to put ther pride into their 
pocket so far as to ask the Administrator of the 
c ower the management of the whole 
e Empire, but no other single measure 
so much. to extricate chem from their finan — 
i British administration of their 
réeased) the yield of that tranch of 
2 by thirty per cent. limited period 
4 need not be 


n ʻi 


The Bulgarian Exarch. 


moré shocking to their amour propre, Ufa statesman 0 
and patriot like. Djavid Bey could recognise the pan 
advantage of such a policy his colleagues need not 
resent-so practical a suggestion, 5 
IV.—A BALKAN BUND. AER Ta 
So far I have dealt with matters in the scope ofi 
the Conference. My last point relates to a subject 
of wider range. How is the Sultar’s policy of a 
union of the Balkan States to be carried into effect 4” 
‘The policy of the Ottoman Foreign Office, we may 
take it, will be steadily directed in that direetion, 
Bur ix order to give body and. substance to. the 
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policy of friendship and mutual support it is 
necessary to climinate causes of friction which are 
constantly arising between the populations 1 rather 
than between the Governments. If what may be 
called the Malissore pacification policy were generally 
pplicd most of the causes of friction would disappear. 
But after everything was done differences would from 
ime to time arise between the populations on either 
side of the frontier. These differences at present 
have a disagreeable habit of expressing themselves 
n the shape of insurrectionary bands and punitive 
X expeditions. These forms of friction are the product 
of popular feeling which the Governments find it 
difficult to control. Hence fiery sparks are constantly 
flying about, producing local fires which are for ever 
threatening a widespread conflagration. In such 
Gircumstances why should not the fire- quenching 
“apparatus invented at the Hague be brought into 
requisition P 
: pal © All the Balkan States signed the Hague Con- 
== vention, They are therefore all of them parties 
to the third part of the Convention relating to 
International Arbitration, entitled “ International 
mmissions of Inquiry.” Article 9 of that Conven- 
tion runs as follows :— 


ve 


n disputes of an international nature involving neither honour 
vital interests, and arising from a difference of opinion on 

nt of facts, the contracting Powers (that is to say, among 

s, Turkey and all the Balkan States) deem it expedient and 

that the parties who have not been able to come 
greement by means of diplomacy should, so far as 

ces allow, institute an international commission of 

inquiry | 1o facilitate a solution of those disputes by elucidating the 
facts _ by means of an impartial-and conscientious investigation. 


5 Subsequent articles set out that such commissions 
an be constituted just as the parties in dispute prefer. 
t is for them to define how the Commission should 
: constituted, where and when it should sit, what 
procedure it should adopt, whether or not it should 
əpoint assessors, and so forth, It is, however, 
xpressly provided that the report of such Com- 
ssions shall not have the nature of an arbitral award, 
ch party reserving the right either to reject or 
accept their conclusions as seems good in its own 

es. 
Why should Turkey and Bulgaria, Turkey and 
reece, Turkey and Servia, Turkey and Montenegro, 
not c agree to appoint permanent commissions denquéte 
on their respective frontiers for the immediate in- 
tigation of all points of fact relating to questions 
in dispute? In that case the modus operandi would 
e something like this. A complaint arises as to the 
<- operations of a Bulgarian band in Macedonia, or of 
some violation of the Greek frontier by Turkish troops, 
or any other similar question. Instead of wrangling 
th e Foreign Offce, the local commission: d'enguête, 
sisting in one case of a Turk and a ee ian, 


gether, 
nts concemed: es proceed i in person to 


a competent assessor to collect 


Review 
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the facts and report on the subject. The n 
existence of such Commissions constantly ready te 
swoop down upon the spot where the dispute ia è 
nea a standing pi to SROKA a ' joint pee as 


aerd. ne Catanie winch desirett to i 
together in peace and fraternal co-operation could. 
remove the causes which at present render it diffiey 
to control the combative passions of their subjects, 
No infringement of sovere ignty would be occasion 
by the mutual agreement of two sovereign States 
adopt a sensible: method of avoiding friction on th 
frontiers. ; 
I put forward the proposal with all deference as 
‘humble but practical suggestion towards the mo 
effective realisation of the Sultan’s policy, whi sy 
seems to me to be a policy which deserves the sym ~ 
pathetic .support of every European Power, and _ 
especially of our own Government. King George 
happens to have more Mohammedan subjects thi 
any other sovereign z ane orks we cannes b 


the prestige anc d increase E use ane of the Calip 
Whether, as some think, it would be well to give an- 
outward and visible expression of our sympathy by. 
giving Sir Gerard Low theranefficientcolleague selected 
from the many capable diplomatists to be found among 
the Indian Moslems is a question for the future. Such 

a recognition of the Caliphate is, however, not beyon 
the bounds of possibility if the Sultan’s vision ofa ~ 
regenerated Ottoman Empire is to be materialise 
on liberal and constitutional lines. 

‘The first move belongs to the Conference “at a 
Salonica. Will the Young ° "Turks there assembled 
justify the hopes of their friends or confirm th 
suspicions of their foes? The Conference may lead to. 
a separation between the sheep and the goats, betweer 
the white and the black. If the sheep outnumbe 
the goats, if thewhites overpower the blacks, if th 
Conference in order to realise the ideals of the Con 
stitution concentrates its attention upon securing free 
elections on a Liberal programme, we may see the 
dawning of a brighter day in Turkey than has hitherto — a 
“been dreamed of. 

If, on the contrary, the blacks ‘eiurph, and. the 
pseudo Young Turks continue to be smirched w 
_the bad‘old Turkish policy of Chauvinistic centralisa- 
tion, boycottage, and oppression, although the imt € 
diate future may be overclouded, there would sti! : 
no reason for despairing of the Ottoman Empire. — 
For the Sultan is a permanent force, whereas tl 
. Young Turks, if ‘they forsake the principles 
“enumeration of which won them the applause of th 


_ world, will be like the chaff on the threshing floo 


which the wind bloweth away and which i 
They will then only be remembered in history a 
who played a great rô%, but who failed to liv 
the height of their vocation. $ 

But I refuse to despair even of the blackes 
Young Turks, T Aa 


ep 
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d PAE City of Liverpool, the Atlantic gate of Great 
Britain, the Queen of the Sea,.and proudest 
commercial port of the Empire, last month 

afforded the world an object lesson in barbarism, the 
ory of which is like the horror of a nightmare, 

. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE HOOLIGAN, 

There is no necessity in this place to attempt to 
apportion the blame or adjust the responsibility for 
the strike and the lock-out which let loose the forces 
of disorder. If anyone unlocked the cages of the 
carnivores at the Zoological Gardens, the citizens of 

$ London would be more concerned with the habits of 

j the lions and tigers let loose in their midst than with 

| the motives of the man who set them free. The 

experience of Liverpool is the experience of every 
community in which the atmospheric pressure of public 
vour of the authorities responsible for law 
suddenly relaxed. ‘The lawless forces 


4 mem 


opinion, in fa 
ird order, is 


A eae 3 
Ger which lurk in the depth of the social abyss see in the 
conflict which has broken out between the Govern- 
ment and the law-abiding masses, a. signal of 


liberation. Strikers who are waging. war along 
legitimate lines of passive resistance find themselves 
unable to control the activities of the savages of the 
arm from their lairs overjoyed at such 
of prosecuting their lifelong vendetta 
ition under the wing of such distinguished 
al allies. ‘lhe criminal classes always 
ed activity in times of revolution and 
It was so in Ireland under the 


slums, who 


an opportt 


against 
and i 
displ 


social order, 
| Land League, It was so in Russia during the 
| Revolution. It was so-last month in England, and 


especially was it so at Liverpool. The striker may 
repudiate his unwelcome comrade; but the > first 
and inevitable result of a General Strike is the 
apotheosis of the Hooligan. 

i THE BARBARIANS OF THE SLUMS, 

There are no longer any reservoirs of barbarism 
from which armed hordes may emerge to destroy 
civilisation. But, as Macaulay reminded.us, civilisa- 
tion can breed within its own borders savages as 
ruthless as the Huns of Attila, barbarians as uncivilised 
as the followers of Genseric. For the most part, when 
society is in its normal state these waste products of 
civilisation lurk unseen in their Jairs in the slums. 
But a strike or civil commotion lets them loose, and 
all men see them, Tt is a sight unlovely, alarming, 
full of menace for the future, of reproach for the past. 
But-it has a lesson in it for us all, and woe be unto us 
4 if we heed it not. : 
9 I.—LIVERPOOL. 

4 There was a special appropriateness about Liver- 
Í pool being selected as the locality for the apparition 
} of militant hooliganism. : Liverpool is a cathedral 
city. Liverpool is pre-eminently the most Conserva- 
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tive city in the Empire. Liverpool is in many way 
a city which has done great things along the line of 
material development. As Sir John Brunner told us 
in the Westminster Gazette m A 
Liverpool has, in my tiute, done many things, gre: i : 
f te, done my hings, great things, 
i It has created the splendid range of docks, the actor cate of 
the world ; it has abolished the bar at the moith of the Mersa, 
practically re ilt the s quarter, demolished slums in . 
ent fashion, and ¢ 1 ifs University a £ 


> kept a firm and beneficent hand apon “ihe Trade, t 
ma decent by night and by day, Drunken 


ness is mach dimin 
rate of mortality. 
Nevertheless, Liverpool is the most criminal, the 
most drunken, the most lawless city in the United 
Kingdom. Why is this ? ; 


d, and there isa happy redaction in tha 


A CRIMINAL CITY. 


That the fact is šo admits of no doubt. The last © 
annual report which the Chief Constable presented — 
to the Watch Committee for the year ending 
December 31st, toro, is à very illuminating piece of 
evidence. It ought to be read aloud in all the 
churches and chapels of Liverpool as part of the 
daily Jesson until the truths which it contains spur 
the consciences of men to action, For the past 
eight years, despite all the improvements 'to which ee 
Sir John Brunner refers, crime has continued: to” i 
increase, and this increase of crime has been accam- 
panied by a general decay of the moral sense of the 
whole community. But what concerns us most tom 
the moment is the comparative criminality of Liver- — 
pool. It is appalling, almost inconceivable. “Take, — 
for instance, the number of persons tried for indictable 
offences per ro0,coo of the population in the year 
1999, omitting decimals :— , 
188 Birmingham bee 
Cardiff... 
Liverpool ae 


England and Wales 
Leeds... sie s 186 
London ee On wedi č 
Liverpool is, therefore, more than twice as 
criminal aş London, and nearly twice as criminal a 
Cardiff, a seaport which in some respects shares her 
characteristics. “Nor is this so only in indictable 
offences. The figures for vagrancy and drunkenness 
are almost as bad :— en 


PROSECUTIONS IN 1995 PER 100,090, 


Crimes against the person in Liverpool have 
of late shown an enormous tendency to increase. 
In the five years, 1898-1903, the proportion 
100,000 was 20°59. In the following five years it rose 
to 3614; but in 1909 it had mounted up to 63-2 


~ Tis 
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and last year stood at 57°87, nearly three times as 
high a figure as ten years before, 
INTEMPERANCE—~-SPIRITUAL AND SPIRITUOUS, 


E This is a bad record, and the explanation is worse. 
While the municipality has been labouring to reduce 

i the death-rate and to improve the physical surround- 
ings of the people, other agents have succeeded in 
counteracting its beneficent activity by fanning into 

= a fierce flame the glowing embers of sectarian passion. 


Tt is of little use, so far as crimes against the person 
are concerned, making men more temperate in the 


use of spirits if at the same time you make them 
drunk with ecclesiastical or sectarian fanaticism. In 
o the ten years from 1866-1875, 653 persons died 
| » every year of typhus fever in Liverpool; in the ten 
ae 1896-1905, the annual mortality from typhus 
= had been brought down to 25. But while deaths. 
~ from typhus went down, crimes engendered by Orange 
_ fanaticism and Catholic passions wentup. The Chief 
‘Constable says “this increase may justly be ascribed 
to the revival of sectarian animosity which began to 
how itself in the increase of wounding cases in 1905 
nd culminated in 1906.” To stab a fellow-creature 
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Every year I am more convinced of the fact, and € 
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in the back or to break his head with a a 
methods of expressing differences of religio i 
victions much cherished in the black dist 
Liverpool. ' 
NOT MERELY “THOSE IRISH,” 
It will not do to dismiss the question 
ascribing the phenomenal criminality Of Livernocy 
“those Irish.” No doubt the Irish contribute en 
to the vehemence of the street polemic which mu 
in Liverpool, but most of Liverpool crime is r 
mitted by men and women born in the city. In aoe 


Mere} 


SCENE or TUESDAY'S RIOT. 


in Great Homer Street and 
Buckingham Street 


4 


20,212 persons were arrested in Liverpool for in: 4 
dictable and‘non-indictable offences. Of these only 
2,012 were born in Ireland and only 302 in Wales 
12,970 were born in Liverpool, and 3,482 in oth 
parts of England. Many of those born in Liverpoe 
may have been of Irish stock; but they are’! 
children of the city which breeds its own criminals: © 
These figures are bad “enough. But still worse isi 
the deliberate declaration of this shrewd and com 
petent Chief Constable that “there is a generati 
decline of personal honesty in many relations of li 
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year the remedy seems harder to find.” Public 
opinion js suffering from the decay of moral fibre, 
© and well-meaning but ill-informed people are always 
À} making excuses for the criminal, and whittling away 

| the penalties imposed by the Jaw for the protection of 
F the community. Until there is a stiffening of the 
j sense of right and wrong on the part of the com- 
h, munity at large crime will continue to increase, The 
5 immediate result of the extension of public sympathy 
i to the revolters against authority was the outburst’ of 
f hooliganism which followed the strike in Liverpool. 


mt. dew we 


Entrance 
Hustissora Sandon Decks 7 
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Liverpool, indicating the Scenes of the Rioting. 


THE ECONOMIC CAUSES OF CRIME. 

i The predisposing causes of the excessive criminality 
|} at Liverpool are primarily economic. In 1864 
Ff 22,000, or one-third of all the houses in the city, were 
T officially declared to be insanitary. Dirt, disease, 
l and intemperance sprang directly from the dreadful 
? condition of housing; but that in its turn sprang 
: not less directly from .the practice pursued by 
Liverpool for many years, possibly for generations, 

| of constantly maintaining a much larger force of 
© unskilled labourers than were ever able to find 
regular employment. The condition of the shipping 


SCENE or SUNDAYS RIOT 
at St Geo of 
230 persona were injured 
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industry defes regularity, Men must be on 

to discharge ships when they arrive, and must 
kept idle waiting for the ships which may be dela 
by the weather. There is a constantly fuc 
demand for dockers, Hence the 
Liverpool of many more men than could ever 
to obtain regular work. Unemployment becan 

normal every other day. Wages, when earned, were 
inadequate to provide subsistence for the family 
when there was no work to be done. Quod erat 


demonstrandum, : 


pan Plateau where 


“THE NEED FOR SECONDARY EMPLOYMENT. : 


The Chief Constable says, “It will take sı 
more generations of industrial and economic progre 
several generations of commonsense education, 
reduce the crime rate of Liverpool to that of 
other large cities of the kingdom.” He might 
added that until something is done to 
secondary means of employment, if it were 
their own little garden plots, for the neces ; 
ployed, the root of the malady will remain. 
something for the compulsorily idle man to do 
will keep him employed in the first instance, and. 


ECS A 


Contribute to the maintenance of his family in the 
Second place—this is the problem of Liverpool. 
Itisa problem of all great towns, but especially is it 
the problem of Liverpool, 


THE CHURCHES OF. LIVERPOOL, 


The question which I have been asking everywhere 
in Liverpool was what the Churches were doing in the 
matter. ‘The Churches, was the reply, do not count 
in this matter for as much as a row of pins. ‘There 
is no Church of Liverpool, There is only a more 
or less ill-regimented rabble of churches, chapels and 
other meeting places. Of a Civic Church, such as 
that for which I pleaded unsuccessfully twenty years 
ago, there is not even a shadow of a semblance. 
_ When Liverpool was seething with passion, when 
blood had been shed in the streets, and when there 
loomed before the city the dread spectre of civil war, 
_ 1 asked for the Anglican Bishop. Dr. Chavasse, I 
was told, was absent from ill-health; I had better 
‘see Archdeacon Madden. I telephoned repeatedly, 
and obtaining no response I drove out to his house. 
A label on the door proclaimed him to be “in,” but 
repeated bell-ringing produced no answer, and as the 
blinds were ail down I presumed the Archdeacon, 
ke the Christian Church in Liverpool, while 
nominally on the spot, was in reality absent. On the 
aS day-on which I visited Liverpool two prayer-meeiings 
= were held in Anglican churches to intercede for 
he peace, and an obscure paragraph in one of the local 
__- newspapers mentioned that the committee of the 

Free Chorch C@areil had been summoned to con- 
sider” the situation. The Catholic priests, L heard 
4fom various sources, were seriously alarmed 
about the situation. Of-concerted action there was 


$ THEIR IMPOTENCE, ` ° 


Hell was being manifestly let loose before our eyes, 
ind the forces raised, equipped, and maintained for 
the purpose of establishing the Kingdom of Heayen 
remained immobilised in their barracks, In ail 
the discussions that raged in street and in council 
chamber, no one, so far as I can see, ever seemed to 
remember that there was Such an institution as a 
Christian Church in Liverpool, whose founder was 
the Prince of Peace, and whose avowed mission is to 
bring peace on earth and good-will to men. After 
the shame and horror engendered by the sudden 


th of 


the 
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-disturbance on the edge of the rocky reef, le 


to find a stranded fish flapping in the ebb tide. 


screamed, Į ~ 


w a 


IL—DRAGONS OF THE SLI 

What might have happened anywhere in 
or anywhere else after the floodgates of 
have been opened was illustrated jn dramat 
at Llanelly Junction. 
THE GREAT RED DRAGON, 

Liverpool and Llanclly afford ys 
lessons as to the nature of the beast 
man. Dragons of the primeval slime 
human heart. But religion, Civilisation, and 
ment have succeeded in the long centuri 
millenniums of progress in imprisoning these 
in nethermost dungeons. The General Str 
ever, unlocks their prison gates. Itis as the teem 
of the great red dragon of which we read jy 
Apocalypse after he had lain for a thousand ea 
the bottomless pit under seal that he should de 
the nations no more, 

It is a grim thing to look into the bloodshot e 
of Anarchy. Nor is it less grim because Anarchy. 
let loose in the disguise of Solidarity of Labour 
does not matter what high-sounding name you 
the match that fires the charged mine of hu 
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passion ; the result is the same. “The devil’ hati 
come down unto you having great. wrath because he 


knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 5 
The emergence from the depths of these monster 
of savage passion and brutal violence is A salutary 
and timely reminder of the danger of coquetting — 
with disorder, and of allowing sympathy with suffer. 
ing to condone the abrogation of law. “Red 
and the breaking up of laws” follows in the wak 
all war, industrial or international. It is “Hel 
loose,” and woe be to those who are responsible { 
the breaking of the seal which keeps the d 
ing dragon from resuming his ravages. X 
; AN ALLEGORY, Sock 
In the newly-published collection of “Sho 
Stories,” by H. G. Wells, there is one which’ rea 
almost like an allegory of the General Strike. 
is entitled “ The Sea Raiders.” It purports to b 
description of the appearance off. the southern cot 
of England of a number of deep-sea cephal 
which preyed upon human beings. These ce 
lopods, known to science as the Laptoleuthis 
are described as gigantic creatures living 
middle depths of the sea which are rarely seen Dy 
man. Mr. Wells describes a foray of these monste 
On the coast near Sidmouth. A Mr, Fison, 
his evening walk, was attracted to a myst 


covered by the receding tide. Descending the l 
that led from the cliff to the shore, he mad 
Way across the rocks to the place where he expectec 


he came near he saw that there was in thi 
seven Tounded bodies, distinct or connected, T 
something pinkish. white over which the se 


toy 


AS AT LIVERPOOL— 


f, pi 
fonnd 


ine his horror when he 
object was the partly-d 


of a 


white 
} n 
human Deir 
The rounded Í 
in shape somew! 


œ flexil 


downwar 


Excres¢ 


curpou 


gestion of a face, They were the size of a fair-sized swine 
abeut the body, and the tentacles seemed to bim to be many 
feet in length. There were, he thinks, seven or eight at 
least of the creatures. 
surf of the now returning tide, two others were emerging from 
the sea. 

Their bodies lay flatly on the rocks, and their cyes regarded 
him with evil interest; and then, slowly uncoiling their 
tentacles, they all began moving towards him—creeping at first 
deliberately, and making a soft purring sound to each other. 

Then began a race for life. Mr. Fison escaped 
with difficulty to the foot of the ladder, from thé 
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A Scene in Liverpool during the Strike. 
The “Armoured” motor for police escorting prison-vans along Scotland Road. 


Twenty yards beyond them, amid the” 
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summit of which he and 
monsters back to the sea, 

That was Liverpool. 
—AND AT 


some workmen pelted the — 


LLANELLY. 
_ The nes ‘introduces us to Llanelly and the 
General trike. Mr. Fison, with three comrades, get 
off in a boat to try and rescue the corpse which 
the cephalopods were devouring, They found the 7 
whole sea bottom among the seaweeds set with =a” 
the ugly swine-like eyes of the strange monsters, 


(Centead News, 


Suddenly they began to rise through the water about — 
them, For a time there seemed nothing but eyes, 
then innumerable tentacles parted the weed fronds mi 
this way and that, and, rising above the swell 4 
of the waters, attacked the boat. The terrified: 
boats crew, seeing their danger, attempted toy 
row off:— ee 
But the oars had scarcely dropped into the water before darks ~~ 
tapering, serpentine ropes had bound them, and were ahout ve 
rudder; and creeping up the sides of the boat witha looping ; 
motion came the suckers again. The met gripped thei cary 
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and pulled, but it was like trying to move a boat in a floating 
taft of weeds, 

The boatman handed his oar to Mr, Fison, who lugged 

desperately, and, meanwhile, the boatman opened a big clasp- 
knife, and leaning over the side of the boat began hacking at 
the spiting arms upon the oar-shaft. 
i Mr. Fison, staggering with the quivering rocking of the 
$ boat, his teeth set, his breath coming short, and the veins 
a Starting on his hands as he pulled at his oar, suddenly cast 
| his eyes seaward. And there, not filly yards off, across 
the long rollers of the incoming tide, was a large boat 
standing in towards ‘them, with three women and a litle 
child in it, 


The cephalopods recoiled, only to resume the 
attack ;— 


i 
} At the same moment Mr. Fison felt the boat under him lurch 
i violently, and a hoarse scream, a prolonged cry of terror from 
í a IDIR the boatman, caused him to forget the party of excursionists 
{ altogether. He turned and saw Hill crouching by the forward 
i = fowlock, his face convulsed with terror, and his right arm over 
i the side and drawn tightly down, 

Then Hill, who was a burly, powerful man, made a strenuous 
effort, and rose almost to a standing position. He lifted his 
4 arm, indeed, clean out of the water. Hanging to it was a 
complicated tangle of brown ropes, and the éyes of one of 
the brutes that had hold of him, glaring straight and resolute, 
showed momentarily above the surface.. -The boat heeled more 
and more, and the greenbrown water came pouring in a cascade 
over the side. 


Dans fy Some COE REETIS, 


vivid and realistic picture of the 
society in the presence of these grim e 
from the deep which war wakes up 4 


helplessneg 
CMEental p 
d lets lori 


THE CEPHALOPOD OF SOCIETY 
The cephalopod, with its murderous gf 
tentacles, is all-powerful. It represents lite solide 
of any numerous class which at any gi ar 


determines to make 


minalsi 


the slums, and defended by humanitarians inp |W 
ment—to wreck society, to paralyse everything, F an 
destroy civilisation, is, of course, as obviously te J x 
the fact that it is in the power of half a dozen d ae de 
women with a little petroleum to burn down St ay © 
boul any windy night. But from the first the ae Boe 
suffering falls upon the poor, and at the last seca K 
in self-defence employs methods of protection a nina j e 
a similar outbreak which do not tend exactly tow al gi 
the realisation of the ideals of Democracy, s re 

It is no new story this of the Solidarity of Labour aa 
using the General Strike, enforeed by more drastis $ an 
methods than those of peaceful picketing, t gan 


. abolish poverty and inaugurate the millenni : ( 

4 The story goes on to describe how Hill perished, Cade Sala give points to the general stake i z 

and how Mr. Fison and the workmen escaped our day. But somehow or other although fivd f de 

owing to the diversion occasioned by the other boat, centuries have passed, the glorious ideal which ca 
ee which was attacked and all its occupants devoured inspired the sack of the Savoy and the bA of tH 

N by the swine-eyed monsters of the deep. warehouses of London has not got itself reall pv 

E As I read the tale it all seemed horribly trae—a even now. z sE ca 

Oo o m 

peg an 

si : a mi 

D If 

> ; thi 

OTHER VOICES ON THE CRISIS. - je 

T ` A N 

ae HAROLD Cox, wnting in the Winelenth however, chiefly for the extracts which he quotes G 

entury upon “ The Danger Ahead,” calls attention from Mr. Tom Mann’s writings in his organ the w 

to the growing danger of infringements of hiberty— Lndustrial Synidicalist, Upon Mr. Mann’s utterances E m 

iberiy eee of eel in and upon’ the action of the Strikers last month, i in 

3 political and industrial controversies, e maintain ases the jcti e are ini su 

oy that the first step towards securing liberty is to A e coniclion E e begun ney i 


' -the Constitution so as to prevent t 
< tyranny of rival caucuses, and the best means of 
doing this is to introduce the Referendum, He 
would also reform both Houses of Parliament so as 
to secure a better discussion of legislative proposals, 
and he would introduce large constituencies with the 
| transferable vote. A great point to be borne in mind 
is that in all our reforms liberty should be curtailed 
as little as possible, and that we should trust rather to 
moral suasion than to coercive laws, 


he alternating 


Mr. J. ELLIS BARKER, in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century on “The Labour Revolt and its 
Meaning,” has the effrontery to declare that the 
-wages of all British workmen could be doubled by 
_ the introduction of Tariff Reform. A man who can 


_ Say that can say anything, His article is interesting, 
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a movement which will shake British industry to its - 
foundations. The-revolt of Labour is only beginning, 
and the State must take measures to protect its own f 
existence. We must baye security that Labour will 


not cripple simultaneously our Army and our 
Nayy:— à ; 


An alternative means of transport should be created by the ~ | 
War Office by preparing the organisation of a national motor ~ 
transport system if the railway service should break down. 
Our workers must be taught that they have the right to strike, 
but not the right to terrorise, assault, loot and burn, A 
Permanent force of special constables able to be called out at 4 


a moment’s notice ‘sliould be enrolled, and if the national and) uk 
local authorities should refuse to take adequate measures for = hi 
the protection of the Citizens, the latter must create powerlul | 

voluntary organisations devised to repel by force mobs bent oni mi 
violence and plunder. Lastly, legal proceedings should be ca 
taken against those who, from a secure distance, incite the mob i 
to plunder, arson and civil war. 1 z 


) We epare for the 
possibility of a revolution, Misses \ 
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What We Have Learned fon the Railway Strik 


HINTS FROM THE HAGUE FOR THE REGULATION OF INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


IL—INTRODUCTION., 


HE Home Secretary did not exaggerate in the 


E least when he said that last month we were 
ri threatened by a catastrophe greater than any 
i which in the history of the world bad ever menaced 
s an equally great community. The statesman has to 
W deal with forces as an engineer has to deal with a 
l deluge. It is no use swearing at a flood. We have 
j to prepare for its occurrence, and to provide against 


. its ravages, So jt is not worth while using strong 
f words to condemn those men and their sympathisers 
| 
t 


in Parliament who last month deliberately attempted 
to knock the bottom out of civilised society. They 
tried their utmost to achieve that object. They may 
try again. Itis our duty to be prepared against the 
adoption of similar tactics. Can anything be done, 
e andaf so, what? As the discovery of the right 
z wv answer to this question may involve the saving of 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of human beings, 
nothing of the rescue of the nation from 
lestruction, it will be well to consider the matter as 
calmly and dispassionately as possible. 

Let us, in the first instance, calculate in cold blood 
what would ven if the General Strike were to be 
carried out v the completeness desired by its pro- 
moters, and did not immediately compel accept- 
ance of its desired ends. The course of events is un- 
mistakably indicated by the occurrences of last month. 
If the strikers had been able to “ paralyse everything” 
the whole of the purchasable bread and meat in 
densely-crowded populations in London and in the 
manufacturing districts would have been bought and 
toa large extent consumed. At the end of the first 
week starving crowds, under cover of darkness unillu- 
mined by gas or electric light, would have been break- 
ing into every shop or warehouse which contained a 
supply of provisions. In another week nothing would 

» have been left to eat. At the end of a fortnight, after 
enes of horror such as have occurred in besieged 
V cities in ancient times, a maddened people, in sheer 
frenzy, would have strung up to the nearest lamp-post 
every man who was directly or indirectly responsible 
) for the strike, Some strong resolute man, capable 

of rallying around him men who would not hesitate 

to moy down thousands with machine guns, would 

have been hailed as a saviour of society, and the 
Í opening of the ports and the feeding of the hunger- 
| maddened millions would have been followed by 
= ukases making any suggestion of a General Strike 
~ high treason punishable by death. 

We were within a fortnight of that catastrophe last 
month, We maybe within a fortnight of a similar 
catastrophe at any time. Is it reasonable, is it safe, 
to go on heedlessly running such risks? It may be 


oy 


PT ey ane Bes nm ee 
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as impossible to guard against them as it is admitted 

impossible to prevent a hundred determined incen- 
diaries burning down London any night when there 
is a high wind blowing. The practice of burning: 
down a quarter of the city has from old time been 
the accepted historical method of expressing popular — 
discontent in Constantinople. The General Strike, a 

as a method of making popular protest, is exactly on 
a par with the incendiarism which last July made 
100,000 people homeless in Stamboul, It may be as 
impossible to guard against it, But it is surely worth 
while considering seriously precautions which might 
avert so ghastly a catastrophe. ; 

We may, perhaps, gain some suggestion from the 
efforts which have been made to impose a check 
upon the outbreak of international wars. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to sneer at the efforts which 
mankind has made, and is still making, to avert the 
outbreak of wars between nations; and, what is” 
perhaps still more to the point, to confine the actual 
suffering of the horrors of war to the actual com 
batants. Much of the time of the Conferences 
at the Hague was devoted to enacting laws for the 
protection of neutrals and cf non-combatants. [nier 
national law has endeavoured with continually 
increasing success to protect the lives and the pros 
perty of non-combatants from injury in Wal "ume. 
In the field of industrial warfare nothing what. N 
has been attempted in that direction. In the case ort 
the recent strike the actual combatants did not at the — 
outsideexceed some half a million workmen. Tho whole 
plan of campaign of the General Strike is to inflict 
the maximum amount of injury in the shortest posible 
time upon the innocent non-combatant forty millions. 
It is surely right and proper for the unoffehding neutral 
public to ask whether, as it is protected against ill 
treatment in the case of an invasion of its territory 
by foreign foes, it should not be equally pre tected 
from molestation from the militant forces mobilised 
in case of an industrial war? 

The strikers claim absolute freedom for what they 
term the civil operations of a strike. But no such” 
absolute freedom is allowed to a foreign foe. He is 
forbidden, for instance, to shell an unfortified tow 
to destroy private property, or to poison wells, Can- 
not a similar series of regulations be drawn up 3 
limit the at present unlimited licence of strikers to 
injure, impoverish, and starve to death the general 
public, which is both neutral and non-combatant 2 

IL—HOW TO AVERT STRIFE. > 

Let us take the Hague Conventions as our guide 

and endeavour to see, first, what precautions they 


suggest should be taken to prevent an appeal to — 
arms, and, secondly, how they would provide for the 


S4 
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conduct of hostilities so as to minimise the injury 
which every conflict inflicts upon non-combatants 
and neutrals. 
When tracing a parallel between international and 
domestic wars the first and most salient difference 1s 
that in the former there is no central authority to 
appeal to, whereas in the latter there is such a body. 
The nearest approximation in international affairs 
to the authority of a National Executive Government 
is the moral authority exercised by all civilised 
governments when they unanimously express a 
deliberate judgment as to the proper course to be 
adopted in given circumstances. Such a body exists 
in the signatories of the Hague Convention. In 
1907 they unanimously agreed to use their best 
efforts to ensure the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. They agreed each and all, “so far as 
circumstances permit,” to have recourse to the good 
offices or mediation of one or more friendly Powers 
before appealing to arms. They further opened the 
door to strangers to the dispute to offer on their own 
initiative good offices or mediation to States at 
yariance. They agreed in recommending that 
recourse should be had to special mediation. When 
this is adopted the disputing Powers cease from all 
direct communication with each other for a space 
not exceeding thirty days, during which the negotia- 
tions are carried on by mediating Powers to 
- whom each disputant entrusts the management of its 
~ case, Another, and perhaps the most important 
recommendation of all, is that in which the Powers 
recommend-that ta disputes arising from a difference 
: of “anion on point of fact, an International Commis- 
of Inquiry should be constituted to elucidate 
the facts by means of an impartial and conscientious 
investigation. 
In order to give effect to these recommendations 
a permanent Court of Arbitration was set up at the 
Hague, to whose roster each contracting Power 
nominated for a term of six years four persons of known 
competency in questions of international law and of 
the highest moral reputation. Each dispute as it arises 
is referred to a special tribunal formed of members 
from the roster of the Permanent Court selected ad 
hoc, who have to settle the dispute as defined in the 
terms of reference drawn up in advance and mutually 
agreed upon by both disputants. An elaborate code 
of regulations provides in advance for the procedure 
of the Court. Furthermore, the signatory Powers 
unanimously declare that in case of any dispute 
threatening war they deem it their duty to call the 
attention of the disputing Powers to the peace-making 
machinery provided by the Hague Convention. ; 
: Here we have a carefully elaborated code of 
= peacemaking provisions designed with the express 
object of avoiding a resort to hostilities between 
nations. What counterpart have we to those sugges- 
tions, none of which, be it noted, are obligatory, even 
‘upon their own signatories, for the avoidance of 
_ domestic strife ? < 


x 


tas n S 


_brief, as follows :— 
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or REVIEWS. 


We have the advantage of a Central Gover, 
Department, the Board of Trade, ably 


j 


; Served 4 Ae 
zealous experts, which possesses far more autho; 
than any collective concert of the Powers, + y 
President of the Board of Trade and his indisi € 4 
able factotum, Mr. Askwith, for some years past coe A 4 
intervened as peace-makers when great induct 
disputes became threatening, and have intervened È 
with good effect. But their intervention is tolerate t! 
rather than recognised, and it is safe to say that the z 


great organised bodies of employers and employ. 
are very far from having been brought generally 
so far along the road of peace and conciliation as t 
accept unanimously a domestic counterpart to th 
international regulations of the Hague. It is alon 
this line that progress seems to be possible, 

As in home affairs we have an executive armi 
with the authority of the nation we can go much 
further in the direction of enforcing counsels 
of peace than is possible in international affaj 
The best example of what I mean is supplied by the 
Canadian law for the avoidance of Trade Disputes, 
which was framed on the general lines of the Here 
Convention. The provisions of this Act are, iy f 


(1) Either party in an industrial dispute arising iní 
connection with industries of public utility may apply 
to the Government to constitute a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, and no strike or lock-out is) 
permitted until after the Board has made its report. | 

(2) The Board consists of three members, eac 
disputant having its own representative, who joint! 
appoint the third. In case either of the: parties, 
failing to appoint, the member is nominated by th 
State Ministry of Labour. In every case the cost 
defrayed by the State. 

(3) The industries of public utility are defined a 
mining, transportation and communications of public 
utility order, including railways, steamships, telegrap 
and telephone lines, gas, electric light, water and 
power works. In all other industries the machinery 
of the Act can only be utilised when both partie 
agree to put it into operation. 

Here we have all that is essential, with one excep- + 
tion. No provision is made for the independent 
intervention of the State in cases in which neither otf 
the disputants is willing to set the Act in opera 
tion. If the Boards fail to settle the dispute they 
must submit to the Minister of Labour the reco 


mendations which they have made for settlement : 
Hence no strike can take place until an impart 3 
Board has investigated the tacts, made its reco : 
mendations, and published its report. Asa resul ri 
in 112 disputes that have taken place since 1907 
102 were prevented or ended. 3 K 
On the whole the Act has worked well, and so! ti 
variant of this Canadian : Court might be set up li 
in our midst. : 2 s 
One fundamental principle ought to be afir il 


and enforced with whatever pains and penalties 


et eae 
tare ae Sy enh t 


legislature can supply. That principle, in brief, is 
embodied in the formula: “ Always arbitrate before 
you strike or Jock out.” Arbitrate ” is used in this 
rough-and-ready phrase to cover all forms of media- 
tion, conciliation, and inquiry by impartial commis- 
sion which would enable the essential facts in dispute 
to be established beyond gainsay me time 


ing a 


that the cool reason of a d ; ‘unal 
could be brought to bear upon the question at 
issue. 


Any strike or lock-out entered upon in defiance of 


I hotograp (Campbell Gray. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton: Board of Trade. 


Whose anxious labours were crowned with success. 


this. maxim should be declared an unlawful con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and for the injury of the 
general public, and 4ll person taking part in such 
illegal warfare should be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. 

If such a law were passed, hot-headed strikes and 
lock-outs would be averted, time would be gained for 
tempers to cool, the essential facts would be estab- 
lished round which the controversy turned, and the 
security for the preservation of peace would be 
immensely increased. 
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IiL—HOW TO PROTECT NON- COM- 
BATANTS, 
Vie wow ka At : hi ey. 
ye now come to the guidance which the Hague ~ 
can afford us as to the conduct of industrial wars after 
they have broken out, The preamble asserts that, 
animated by the ire to serve the in ts of 
humanityand the 


Big D vey. x Leg j : f 

the Powers ha e decided to revise the general laws 
and customs of war in or to confine them within 
such limits as would mitigate their severity. They 


Pracagraph by} 


Mr. G. R. Askwith. 


ce in Industrial disp 


Whose business is to ma 


therefore lay down regulations intended to serve a5 
a general rule of conduct for the belligerents im their 
mutual relations and in their relations with the 
inhabitants. 

The first fundamental principle from which the 
Brussels Conference started in 1874 is thus formu- 
lated :—“ It is forbidden to deal harshly with iti 
offensive populations.” All subsequent regulations 
proceed upon the basis that non-combatant, inoffinsive 
civilian populations ought net to be injured. robbed, 
or otherwise ill-treated by the armies in the feki 
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‘That defincs with adequate precision the object we 
ought to keep in view in regulating our domestic 
wars, which at present are waged on exactly the 
opposite principle of inflicting the maximum injury 
upon the inofensive population. Tt is in the name 
and for the defence of these inoffensive non-combat- 
ants that the legislature will be compelled to interfere 
by the experience of the General Se Fe iawe 
2 or fundamental principle underlying all laws j : wE l 
oe anes an ie Givitian who ae part in deal with train wrecking, bomb Moai and 
“military operations on his own account, who has no resources o Lare D a can b 
command:r responsible for his good conduct, and treacherous ki ing a y onne ng = the tam 
“who is un ler no obligation to observe the laws and with railway points, ae cutting o signal wires w 
customs of war, is an outlaw who may be summarily the intent of wrec ng eee and killin 
executed. Without proposing to shoot offhand the passengers ? That this wou d be constantly 
 franes-tircurs Who, as hooligans, compromise the toma general strike we know from experience | 
© cause of labour by their unregulated savagery, the on the Continent and at home. As Mr. Win 
principle is sound. Whoever takes part m an Churchill said 
industrial war ought to be a recognised combatant Even in the forty-cight hours which the Railway $ 
for whom some leader is responsible, Ruffians and Be ee nore plies Oe min 
criminals, and intemperate hooligans who espouse the TA e stations, and avery mages 
cause of the strikers, ought to be specially dealt with boxes all along the line. I necd not enlarge ane 
on quite a different footing from the regular forces. driving people out of the signal boxes at a time when € 
‘The Home Secretary specially exonerated the self- 


few trains were running. There were nine attempts to d 
7 ; a ee the permanent way, of which we have a record at prese 
_ respecting and respectable class of organised railway et Do present 
Se 


$ eer ; i wreck trains or to tamper with points. There were a gre 
workmen from the discredit in which the action Of number of cases—almost innumerable—of attempts to stop 


“ perfectly thoughtless and foolish people might trains and to stone them. There were many cases of telegr 
easily have involved them.” It istime some adequate and signal wires being cut, there were in several places 
instances of incendiarism. È 

‘These are the natural, inevitable incidents of 


would be quadrupled in a week, 
the water supply of cities from the ordinary 
operations of a strike seems to follow as the. 
logical and obvious corollary from the interdict on 
poisoning of wells. : l AOT 
The second article—“ It is especially forbi 
kill or wound treacherously individuals belon 
the hostile nation or army ”—is an article ee 
if enforced in industrial warfare, would effec 


P 


ovision was made to lay by the heels “these per- 


-fectly thoughtless and foolish people” who take a 


d in a war which is none of their concern. 
these two _general_principles were enforced we 
Jyatintemplate a General Strike or Lock out 
h omparative equanimity. The protection of the 
fiensive populations on the one hand and the 
‘orous repression of the hooligan on the other 
would reduce its terrors to a minimum. © For the 
raison détre of a gencral strike or lock-out is to 
injure the inoffensive population, and its most potent 
eapon is the habitual use of irregular auxiliaries 
who are subject to no discipline, responsible to no 
commander, and who observe none of the laws and 

sages of legitimate warfare, 

_ The second section of the Hague Convention on 
Hostilities opens with the emphatic declaration that 
‘the right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring 


the enemy is not unlimited.” ‘The use of poison stands- 


‘in the first place of forbidden practices. The poisoning 
of wells has long been under the special interdict of 
civilised man, But no poisoning of wells on the 
largest scale bas ever killed so many of the enemy's 
oldiers as the number of inoffensive populations who 
vould perish poisoned by the stoppage of their water 
oply by a strike at the waterworks, When in the 
5er war the Boers cut off the water supply of 
oemfontein the necessity of having recourse to the 
e-tainted wells of the town was responsible for 
rrible outbreak of typhoid fever. If Londoners, 
nce, were reduced by a general strike to the 

T g of unfiltered Thames water, the death-rate 


general strike, The men who declare a ge 
strike or lock-out may disclaim all responsibility 
such acts of sabotage, and protest that nothing gri 


should be compromised by lawless crimes. TE 
no doubt speak with sincerity, But with equal } 
sincerity might the men who fired the railway ok 
at Llanelly declare they had no intention of bringin; 
about the explosion which killed six of their own 
number. The lack of deliberate intention to brin; 
about a certain result does not exonerate fr 

responsibility the men who set in motion forces whic 
they know perfectly well in advance must produc 
such treacherous outrages 
application of a match to a powder magazn 
produces an explosion. 2 
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as inevitably as the /{ 
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y had taken from f 
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of what they 


the 


ashamed of ne. 

auxiliaries of the Solidars are no more ashamed 
do in the shape of looting than the 
were ashamed of the part they played 


T Pashi-Bazouks 
n I say it is no 
i they 


in the massacres in Bulgaria. A 
at they are ; 
ave done s0 


use swearing at them. They ate wh i 
act acc örding to their nature, As ma j) 

| they will do. Upon that, at least, we may safely 
reckon. The rules limiting the e of a foreign 

T army in an invaded country contain provisions which 

Í| are applicable to domestic wars. For instance, “It 
| is forbidden to compel the inhabitants of occupied 
| territory to swear allegiance to the hostile power.” 
“ Peaceful picketing ” to compel unwilling inhabitants 
of occupied territory to join the strike or coercion by 

employers to leave trade unions would be illegal 
under this clause. 

A Article 46.—“ Private property cannot be con- 
| fiscated.” But private property is practically confis- 
| cated for weeks at a time by the operation of the 
1 Solidars, It is worse than confiscated, for the unfor- 

% -tunate owner is compelled to defray all the expenses 

ý of its administration while forbidden to draw any 

‘profits. A leading Liverpool citizen told me the 

strike was costing him £3,000 a week. That is the 
amount of establishment charges, staff, rates and 
taxes, which is all outgo, During the strike there 
wits not one penny of income, ‘This inoffensive person 
| had nothing to do with the dispute. He was neutral 
| and non-combatant, in sympathy with the men rather 
S ahan with their employers. But this penalty was 
I ijflicted upon him without remedy or appeal. 


‘ what they È 
vt 


> 
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y “We read in the Articles of International War :— 
ji | Article 50.—“ No general penalty, pecuniary or other- 
S4 wise, shall be inflicted upon the population on account 


§ of the acts of individuals for which they cannot be 
w | regarded as jointly and severally responsible.” The 
g whole method of the General Strike or Lock-out is 
w | to intlict general penalties, pecuniary and otherwise, 
h. upon popvlatio.s which have done nothing whatever 
© | to merit such treatment. 

1c 4 In the conduct of war strict rules are laid down 
for days of grace allowed to ships of belligerents in 
J enemy’s ports after the declaration of war. No 
d- ¥ enemy’s ships can be confiscated on the high seas if 
oF pory bad left port before war was declared. The 
a | bombardment by naval forces of undefended ports, 
e- { towns, villages, dwellmgs, or buildings is forbidden, 
Ji- fio may the payment of indemnities be enforced by 
ic ¥ such means, $ 
at Recent proceedings in the holding up of past 
by | deliveries by the strike give point to the provisfon 
sd that postal ‘correspondence even of belligerents, if 
captured on the high seas, is not only. inviolable, 
les but must be forwarded by the captor with the least 
js! possible delay. Neutral mail ships can only be 
hal searched when absolutely necessary, and then only 


itel with as much consideration and expedition as possible. 
rta 4 
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“as a criminal conspiracy unless it has been precede 


“There are other provisions worth 
Powers expressly bind themselves by the ag 
of the famous Drago doctrine never to use 
or naval force for the collection of contcactuat 
And, what is perhaps even more important, the 1 
of war provide—Article 35 ; * Capitulations: 
upon between the contracting parties must take 
account the rules of military honour, Onee 

they must be serupulously observed by both parties: 


1V.--PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 


Now it is impossible for anyone to read throu 
the foregoing list of rules and restrictions without 
recognising that the soldier is under far stricter 
obligations to act with humanity and with due reg 
for the inoffensive population than is the striker, 
have only to apply the restrictive legislation enfi 
on armies operating in the field, mutatis mutandis, i 
the General Strike. to safeguard society against | 
worst dangers which threaten it. Let us make 
Striker as humane, as orderly, as law-abiding a mal 
as the Soldier. That surely is not much to ask, 
present it is the striker and his auxiliaries who claim 
and exercise the licence of the savage ; it is the soldi 
who is cribbed, cabined, and confined by an elabo 
code of honour and the laws and usages of civilised 
Hence we shall not go far amiss if we attempt, will 
all caution, but with “unswerving resolution, to sub 
the conduct of industrial war to the same ge i 
rules and limitations for the protection of neutrals 
and non-combatants that are enforced upon thz. 2.44 
command a foreign army of invasion, 
This principle would lead us to the enactment 
laws which would provide— 5 


(1) That every lock-out or strike should be created T 


by full investigation before a peace-making tribunal, 
(2) That the rights of non-combatants shali be 
secured against the total loss of food, drink. li 
and the materials for earning their daily bread ; 
(3) That any interference with the free passage of : 
mails shall be treated as rebellion against the Bes oer 
(4) That organised terrorism, even when 
as peaceful picketing, shall be declared egal a 
es with the utmost severity; and i 
(5) That all incitement to declare a General 5 
unlimited by the foregoing restrictions, rules, a 
conditions be declared to be high treason ang pe 
pene! accordingly. : 
uch, it seems to me, after a grave conside 
of R tisks to which civilised society i Ox; 
represents a very moderate and fed 
striction upon the present unlimited 
industrial combatants to inflict suffering a 
upon the community at large, None) 
interfere with the right of either engine o: 
ployed to fight out their own battles with 
determination and doggedness. ake 
that they shall not do it at the cost of bk 


254 THE 
community. An appeal to the «iima ratio regum 1s 
confined within limits which render-it possible for the 
inoffensive populations, neutrals or non-combatants, 
to live unmolested, The limitations imposed upon 
War must now be imposed on the Strike and the 
Lock-out. The strike, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, could overwhelm the State in swifter ruin 
than the most disastrous foreign war. 
V.—MEASURES OF SELF-DEFENCE. 
Pending the passage of the necessary legislation to 
restrain the warring forces of industrialism within the 
bounds of humanity and the rights of the inoffensive 
population, there are certain things which might pro- 
fitably be taken in hand at once. One is the 
utilisation of the energy and enthusiasm of the thou- 
sands of citizens enrolled last month as special 
constables, If the legislature does nothing to compel’ 
the Striking Solidars to enforce obedience to their 
decrees by the ‘Terror inspired by the organised 
intimidation, it will be necessary in the interest of 
liberty and law to cover every “ peaceful picket” with 
a picket of another sort whose members could inter- 
yene to prevent high-handed violence, and if unable 
to act decisively would be useful witnesses for 
identifying those guilty of threats or violence. 

In the Liverpool strike the Bishop’s son, an Oxford 
undergraduate, acted as stoker in the electric light 
works, and many reputable citizens served as 
amateur scavengers. In every community there may 
haveto be organised.a volunteer force of‘men willing 
“and ready to take the places’ of strikers whose 
abstention from work threatens the whole community 
with the loss of the indispensable services of public 
“utility represented by those who supply food, drink, 
light, sanitation, and the transmission ofraw materials. 
There is an irreducible minimum of necessaries of 
life without which human. society cannot hold 
together, If the Government and the legislature will 
‘nol guarantee this irreducible minimum, the citizens 
will have to take their own measures. $ 
On this point the experience of Stockholm is 
instructive. The Westminster Gazette, in reviewing 
Sir Arthur Clay’s book on Syndicalism and Labour, 
thus summarises the lesson of that prolonged in- 
dustrial dispute. In Sweden the Solidars— 


attempted neither riots nor damage to property. All work at 
the docks was suspended, neither gas nor electric light was pro- 
duced, street traffic was suspended, the mechanical staffs of the 
newspapers deserted their offices, and even the sextons declined 
to do their work. Yet within a few days all the regular services 
of Stockholm were again running. Before the strike began a 
band of voluntary helpers had been organised. The middle- 
classes undertook to do the work which was necessary to the 
life of the community. ‘Counts and barons,” as the Times 
recorded, ‘‘ military and naval officers, professional and business 

en, engineers, clerks, students from the’ universities and 
technical schools, alike volunteered their services.” Buildings 
were protected, the gas, water, and electricity supplies were 
maintained, ships were unloaded, and the whole community 
= was kept supplied with food, coal, and other necessities. A 
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eet an emergency, and the strike was defeated. 
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cat object-lesson was given in the power of the middle-classes- 
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properly organised, if all railways Struck, , 
’ 


guarantee the punctual performance of the follow : 
public services :— 1 
(1) ‘The carriage of all mails where railways are A z 3 
(2) The supply of milk, ice, and necessaries to all tae 5 
and nursing homes, opi jë I 
(3) The supply of milk, fish, and perishable Produ ? 3 
London and other large towns. roduce [ 
(4) The supply to country villages of stores not prod Ps 
or near their area, such as sugar, tea, etc, Need if 
(5) The carriage of troops or police. Bi 
(6) The conveyance of passengers if on urgent business t 
connection with family matters or trade, aS is 
g 
Lord Montagu forgets that nothing is easi j: 
injure, deflate, or upset than a motor-car, TE A 
of men who fired the station and the cars at Tate q fe 
could not be counted upon to allow the black i 
motorist to course unmolested along our count p 
lanes. n 
The Victorian Government when threatened with 
a railway strike some years ago prepared a Bill whic tl 
would have punished with imprisonment (1) all who. u 
took part in a railway strike, (2) any three or fow. vs 
persons who met together to discuss a railway Strike, va gj 
and (3) any person who harboured or supported a / fe 
striker. The strike collapsed and the Bill was with. 
drawn. Last month at Chicago 2 judge terminated a- 


tramway strike by injunction. EA 

In the great railway strike of 1894 President 
Cleveland, with the hearty approval of the American 
nation, used the Federal troops to protect the mails. 
Every mail wagon had to go through, and as every | 
railway company added freight and passenger cars S 
to every mail wagon, this meant that every train had st 
to go through. Every train had an armed escort, | it 
while the permanent way was patrolled by mounted st 
:flemen and machine guns, Sacramento was te 
öne of the worst strike centres. Hence severe f 15 
measures were employed. In Sacramento several 
hundred non-union men were daily escorted to and 
from their work by troops, whose instructions were to 
shoot to kill anyone who suggested interference. © 
For two hours in the morning and two hours in the 
evening peaceful citizens were not allowed to stand 
outside their own doors, and a head at a window was ja 
instantly covered by a carbine. ‘lo such extreme fi 
measures of self-defence even the most advance 
democracies may be driven by the menace of 
general strike. ate 

These are instances of possibilities ahead against 
which wise men should take precautions. 

In the United States the organisation of 
breakers has been carried to the height of a fine į 
250,000 able-bodied, adventurous workmen, chi 
unmarried, are said to hold themselves ready at 4) 
moment's notice to be despatched to any quarter © 
the United States where a strike has been decla! 
Of course the apparition: of the strike-breakey 
usually the signal for a riot, in which life and lim 
count for little. But the organisation goes On, ng 


1 
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recognised as a necessary check upon the exorbitant 
demands of the unions, 

[ am not now concerned with the conduct of 
strike wars so far as they are confined to strikers and 
strike-breakers. They may fight to kill if they please, 
I am only pleading for the right of the inoffensive 
population, the general public, the masses of our 
people, to be exempted from the grievous disabilities, 
losses, and injuries to which they are now exposed, 

Of course all measures of repression and of regula- 
tion are merely tentative. The roct of the eyil 
goes deeper. The danger of the suggested regulation 
is that it may antagonise the leaders of the strikers 
and precipitate the General Strike, which it is the 
object of these proposals to avoid. 

The leaders of the Labour Party are to a man 
pacifists, anti-militarists, and advocates of inter- 
national arbitration. They are never weary of 
declaiming against the inhumanity of war. Surely 
they must see the impossibility of maintaining that 
the Striker shall have free licence to inflict upon 
inoffensive non-combatants hardships which the 


Sotdier is not allowed to impose even in the actual 


stress and strain of modern war? It may be con- 
tended that this principle involves the worker being 
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controlled and organised by the State as the Soldier 
is; and that the logical outcome of the argument ig 
thoroughgoing State Socialism. 


here. 


„An eventual solution of the industrial problem 
will probably be some system of profit-shanng and 
co-partnership, or some kind of State Socialism, 
which may or may not be reached by the road of 


the municipal ownership of services of public utility. : 


It may be reached by some as yet undefined system 
of socialism that will be at once practical and honest, 
The abolition of poverty is not a goal to be obtained 
by a hop, a skip anda jump. ‘The road forward is 
slow and toilsome, but it tends ever upward. And 
nothing could more effectively blast the hopes of all 
social reformers of whatever shape they may be than 
the realisation of the infinite horror of the General 
Strike or Lock-out, 
different opinions as to how to navigate a ship or to 
what port to direct her course, but there can be anly 
one opinion among those on board as to the impossi- 
bility of allowing any portion of the crew to blow 
out the bottom of the ship in mid-ocean, Yet that 
is the General Strike, 


MR. HAROLD COX’S REMEDY FOR STRIKEs. 


In the Financial Review of Reviews for September 
Mr. Harold Cox writes on “The Economics of 
Strikes.” He does credit to the motives of men who 
strike to better the position of other men, describing 
it as an act of heroism. But, he adds, other men 
strike for the sake of a holiday, and others are 
terrorised into striking. ‘The real trouble of a strike 
is the social injury it inflicts, It means a permanent 
loss to the worker and to the community. 


SAVING IS BETTER THAN STRIKING, 


‘The wage-earner who saves does better work than 


l the wage-earner who strikes, for he adds to the capital 
which alone makes higher wages and human advance-, 


ment in general possible, Particular workers may, 


| by combination, force up their wages, as bricklayers 


have done; but all other workers have to suffer in 


“consequence by paying higher rents for their tene- 
#1) nents, 5 
‘plasterers, lead to the use of machine-made slabs, 
‘instead of plaster, and “the plasterer is left in the 


Or wages artificially high, as in the case of 


street”; or, in the case of barbers, lead to men 
shaving themselves, which the barbers’ union in New 
South Wales would make a penal offence ! 

Trade unions should insist on raising the standard 
of work turned out by their members, and on full 
value being given for wages, even when the wages 
are inadequate. Only by increasing the efficiency 
of labour can we increase its reward. Increase in 
capital is the most effective means Jf securing a 


ye 


general increase in wages. Thot®™r Coa induk 
in dithyrambs in praise of capital, as making all the 
difference between primitive and modern man. 
Strikes, by preventing the increase of wealth and 
capital, really tend therefore, so the argument implies, 
to prevent an increase in wages. Strikes, moreover, 
create a widespread feeling of in 
capital abroad, and to that extent lessens progress at 
home. They cause untold suffering ta wives and 
children ; rouse bitter resentment in the business men 
whose contracts and profits they spoil; stir up fierce 
hatred of the blackleg; if unsuccessful, leave slow 
anger in the men; and, evn if successful, take 


months, and often years, to make up for the loss of 


wages during the strike. 
“THE GAOL FOR’ STRIKE 


sy 


After this homiletic exercise on strikes, Mr, Cox — 


proceeds to suggest the remedy. Government must 
enforce contracts, The present sanction is in- 
sufficient to secure obedience to the law. “In place 
of the pecuniary penalty must be substituted an 
adequate sentence of imprisonment.” ‘The working 
man who has accepted employment on certain termis 
for a specified period “suffers no injustice if he is 
sent to prison for wantonly and without excuse 
breaking his bargain.” ‘This, Mr. Cox thinks, would 
prevent the worst evil of strikes—namely, their 
suddenness. 

Mr. Cox closes by suggesting “some system of 
profit-sharing.” 
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i That may be so, or 
it may not; that is too large a question to be discusses 


There may be a thousand — 


security which drives. 
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The Dominions 


 TANGUAGE not mine. ie 
& The interview was nearly accurate. 
J FIEN I was in Constantinople l gota telegram 

asking me about the “Visher interview. 
- my mind Admiral Fisher is so obviously We 
one and only Fisher in the world that I was sorely 
puzzled. 1 did not remember having interviewed 
im for months. When further telegrams came in 
from Australia 1 thought the public must suddenly 
= have come upon some remarks I quoted from 

Admiral Fisher in an American letter as to the 
absurdity of forgetting that Australia was a 
and could only be attacked from the sea. So when 
I was asked to wire if Fisher had scen a proof, I 
‘telegraphed: “ Fisher (meaning the Admiral) never 
sees proofs.” It was not till a week later, on arriving 
at Vienna, I discovered that all the hubbub was not 
‘about the Admiral Lord Fisher, but about the Right 
“Hon. Andrew Fisher, the Prime Minister of 


ustralia. _ : 
Finding out on my return home what contumelious 
ings had been said about my interview I wrote the 
following letter to Mr. Fisher, which explains exactly 


ce 


what happened :— 
i August 8th, 1911. 


what passed at our interview, and saying I thought its 
_ publication would be useful in view of the way in which the 
Conference in general, and you in particular, had been attacked 
by the National Review, As I did not hear from you again 
J assumed that there was nothing in the interview to which you 
_ took exception, but that you preferred not to make yourself 
verbally responsible for any phrase I might have used, which 
would have been the case if you had corrected or revised the 
proof. I need not say that in my long experience I have often 
ound that interviewed persons are very willing to have their 
rviews published, but do not wish to correct the proof, 
ough I always make a point of giving them an opportunity 
i doing so or of suppressing it if they wish. ~ ; 
= I have received your telegram stating that the interview is 
“grossly misleading.” I am very sorry that you should find it 
©, and shall be very much surprised indeed if this is your 
dgment after reading the interview in full, I was particu- 
y interested by your remark about the possibility that 
alia „might have, to decide whether or not she would 
wn the flag in case the Mother Country entered into a 
ar which Austraiia considered tobe unjust. It was not that 
ere was anything original in the sentiment, for everyone 
ows perfectly well—and no one better than the Australians 
EvA nadians, and South Africans—that not only would the ese 
Gon arise for decision, but that no one in the Mother Country 
E deny for a moment the right of any self-governing 
on to haul down the flag rather than be involved 
her will in what she regarded as an u ar. If y 
bat right you would not be “ eee 
n the basis which Mr. Chas sel! 
_ asserted be fundament 
m the speech made by Mr. Cha 
in which you will 


in 
a 
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R. ANDREW FISHER. 


ly misleading.” —A. FISHER, at Colombo, 
2, on reaching Melbourne. 


right of dominions to decide what they 
cases quite as strongly as you affirmed it 
with me. : ; 

It seems to me that a certain number of Tingoes nee 


who appear to be totally ignorant of the fact that ihe 
secession is the very foundation-stone upon which ¢ 
Empire is reared, have seized the opportunity of m 
arty attack upon the strength of a mere summary mal 
view, which, when you read it in full, you will find 
statesmanlike exposition of the 
Imperialism. 

I am still at a loss to know what itis 4 
Mr. Fisher takes exception in the interview, 
said to have accused me of grossly misrep 
him on two points. What these points ma 
cannot say, but to judge from the somewhat l vsteri 7 
comments of some of Mr. Fisher’s journalistic fr 
the statement about hauling down the flag is ong 
them. Mr. Fishers statement about the possibili 
of Australia having to decide at some future 
whether she would haul down the flag in case G 
Britain insisted upon compelling Australia to ta 
active part in a war which Australians regarde 
unjust was a mere truism. ‘The greatest Jingo 
most warlike colony would, if cornered, be com 
to admit that the hypothesis is conceivable | 
might embark on a war to which 
any self-governing colony would be so violent 
opposed that the dominion might have to consid 
whether to secede or to submit to be dragged 

war against what the colonists believed to be th 

cause of right. Mr. Fisher did not say what 
he would pursue. He deprecated making 
- declaration in advance and expressly disclaimed t 
idea that he was contemplating any such course 
is all a ridiculous tempest in a teacup, but it re 

a weakness in Mr. Fishers character which 

to note. He ought to have refused to say an 

till he had seen what I had actually printed, a 

he would have done himself and Australia 6009 

service by admitting and justifying the admin 

sentiments which he expressed and which I faithfu 
and accurately reported. ; tn 
told n 


should do; 
in your in 


to be; 
true doctrine of | 


‘One word more, The late W. E. Forster 


proof to the person interviewede But never te 
body that you have done so. An interview iS 
as a ballon dessai which cannot be 
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Hence when 


but that he would rather it was publish 
express imprimatur, - Be 
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N important Conference met last month at Berne 

Hed A for the purpose of discussing how to make 
{ best use of the two millions sterling gi 
Carn for the promotion of 
It was a conference of economists 
ally financial statesmen, from the 
Only one of its members was 
ional p i 


Mr. 
peace. 
statesmen, ESpeci 
World and the New. 
already known for his interest in interns 
promotion, at any rate along ordinary lines ; I 
one was Senator La Fontaine, who represented 
Belgium. One, at least, of the other delegates was a 
“cood old man of war”—a stout believer in the 
doctrine that a rousing fight from time to time is an 
e ent good thing, and that nations who do not 
occasionally indulge in wars spoil and run to seed. 
From this and other facts it will be at once inferred 
a thaw the Carn Enlowment Conference was as 
unlike an ordinary peace conference or peace congress 
(as it very well could be. To begin with, it has what 
most pec 
funds for the achi rent of its aims. Secondly, the 
| type of men composing it were wholly different from 
e usually assoc d with peace propaganda. 
rdly, it is to work on lines altogether 


going 
i different from those adopted by existing peace 
organisations. It is only right to say, however, that 
j its different methods of work, the immense scope of 
| 


its labours, and the vastness of the propaganda which 
it proposes to undertake are consequences of the 
largeness of the funds at its disposal. No peace 
4 society has, so far, been in a position even to dream 
of propaganda on a scale at all approaching in extent 
that outlined by the Carnegie Conference at Berne, 
simply because no peace society has ever had a sum 
at all approaching £2,000,000 at its disposal. 

The countries represented at the Carnegie Con- 
ference were Great Britain, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Japan, and the United States. The 
delegates were as follows :— 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst, editor of the Zeovomist, and Mr. 
George Paish, editor of the Statist, Great Britain, 

Professor Lujo Brentano, Professor of Economics in the 
University of Munich, the eminent Free Trader; and Professor 
Theodor Schiemann, the eminent Protectionist, w ho is Professor 
of Eastern European History at Berlin University, Germany. 

His Excellency Eugen von Böhm-Bawerk, President of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, \ ienna, and Professor Eugen 
von Philippovich, Professor of Political Economy at Vienna 
University, Austria-Hungary. LAVA : 

Signor Luigi Luzzatti, Professor of Constitutional Law in the 
University of Rome, and Prime Minister of Italy from 1905 till 
the present year ; and Signor Matteo Pantaleoni, who fills the 
chair of Political Economy in Rome University, halyse at 

M. Charles Gide, Professor of Economics at Paris University ; 
and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the well-known Free Trade advo- 
cate, Professor of Political Economy at the Coliége de France, 
and fonnder and editor of L'Eronomiste Frangais, France, 
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Professor H. B. Greven, Professor of Political Re 
Leyden University, Holland, 

Senator La Fontaine, Belatam, 

Professor Harald Westergaard, Professir of Political 
and Statistics at Copenhayen University, Denmark. A 
_ Professor Eugine Borel, filling the Chair of Publie Taw 
eva University, Switzerland, 
Jaron Sakatani, of the Japanese Embassy in Berlins 
sor Osawa, of Kyoto University, Japan. 
or Paal S. Reinsch, Roosevelt” Professor at Berke 
i ty 19tt~12, and Professor of Constitutional Law at 
Wisconsin University; and Profesor Join Bates Clark of 
Columbia University, and Director of the Economics aed 
History Division, Carnegie Foundation, United States, 

It will be seen that the rival schools of Protection” 
and Free Trade each had powerful representat 
among the delegates to the Congress, which a 
included three editors of financial and statist 
papers of the highest standing, and three ex- 
Ministers—Signor Luzzatti, who was Italian Finance 
Minister from 18g to 1893; Baron Sakatani, wha 
was Japan's Finance Minister during the Russa- 
Japanese War; and His Excellency yon Bohm- 
Bawerk, who was formerly Austrian Minister of 
Finance. ; 

On the whole, the Carnegie Conference was not a — 
gathering of young men, or of mew whose enthusiasny 
exceeded their experience of Wes, The jaentiest 
delegate, if E mistake not, was Mr, F. W. Hirst, of 
the Aconomist,; and another, who at all events looked 
very young, was Professor Westergaard, of Denmar 
who, however, is over sixty. The doyen of the states: 
men at the Conference was Signor Luzzatti, a vigorous 
personality ; the doyen of the economists, Professor 
Brentano. > aw 

‘The Conference sat for nearly a fortnight in the 
Senate Room of Berne University. It was open to 
neither press nor public p but I am in a position to 
give an accurate summary of the results of it 
deliberations. 

Its first task was to divide itself into four co 
mittees, to discuss the best means of investigat 
firstly, the Causes and Effects of Wars; second 
questions connected with Armaments in time of F 
and Naval and Military Establishments; and thir 
Influences making for International Solidarity 
Unity. The Fourth Committee was @ sort of B 
of Management, presided over by Mr. John 
Clark. ; 


$ 


CAUSES AND EPFECTS OF WAR. 


The First Committee, to deal with Cas 
Effects of War, has drawn up a lengthy p 
of work. It recommends that researches 
taken into the following questions -— 

L—lHlistory of the causes of modera wars, ‘ 
influence of national strivings after increased: political 
and the growth of the national idea. sh a Sa 
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= M.— Conflicts of economic interests in the present AB 
(a) Influence of the growth of population and aera 
development upon the expansion of States. (2) ae aaa 
_ tectionist policy, its origin and basis, its method of app sent 
and its influence upon international relations ; bounties, YPE 
and disguised, public and private ; “Smost-layoured-nation 
treatment ; the attitude of the various countries towards foreign 
goods and foreign capital; boycott and discouragement a 
foreign immigration. (c) International loans ; the poo a 
= guarantees ; the relations of the creditor to the debtor ee 
the use of loans by one State asa means of gaining inf Mle 
< overzanother. (d) Competition among States with regard to 
foreign investments; endeavours to obtain a privileged bane 
as regards banking enterprises ; the exploitaticn of ENE A 
_ letting of public contracts; the execution of public or anc 
the building of railways, such as the Siberian, Manchurian, 
Persian, and Bagdad lines. (e) Attempts to bind foreign 
countries by convention in order to prevent them from carrying 
out productive enterprises within their own territory, io 
instance, to prevent them from building a railway, if they wish 
to do so. S à 
IH.—The anti-militarist movement considered in both is 
religious and political aspects. | (N.B.—Only such anti-mili- 
tarists as are opposed to a% military organisations are here 
considered.) aes 
IV.—The attitude of organised Labour and Socialism to 
questions of war and armaments, ea 

V.—The possibility of determining a special interest of 
individual classes for or against war, or for or against standing 
armies. 
VI.—The influence of women and woman suffrage upon war 
and armaments, . 
VII.—The growth of compulsory military service in the 
= various countries in time of peace and time of war, (a) Con- 
ditions of military service ; system of enlistment and of conscrip- 
lion in general; the position of aliens with regard to military 
service. (b) Ratio of nersons liable for military service to the 
| caure population wees, Influences ur Pies ESS a 
= conscription and army organisation upon warfare and the 
/ duration of wars, 

¢ VIII.—Economic effects of the right of capture and its 
influence on the development of navies, 
= 1X.—War loans subscribed by neutral countries; their 
amount and their influence on modern wars, 
X.—Effects of war. (a) Financial cost of war, and methods 
of meeting this ; taxation ; internal loans; external loans, 
= (2) Losses and gains from the point of view of public and 
ee a private economic interests; checks on production, and 
ay destruction of productive power ; reduction of Opportunities for _ 

= business enterprise ; dislocation of foreign trade, especially as 

= tegards the importation of food; destruction of property ; 
= shrinkage of property values, including securities; financial 

burden on private enterprise caused by taxes, debts and war 
= indemnities; effect on private credit and savings banks ; 
advantages to industries supplying materials of war; disad- 
vantages and gains to neutral countries, (c) Effect of war on 

the world’s supply of food and raw materials, with special 
reference to those States which are largely dependent on other 
A countries for such supplies, for example, Great Britain and 
er Germany. (2) The condition of the victorious State after a war, 
= (e) The depressing or Stimulating effects of wars on national 
‘energy. ; 

= XI.—Loss of human life caused by war, 
indirectly. Influence of war on population, 
_ XII.—Influence of war and of the possibility of war on 
protective policy, on banking (especially on banks of issue), and 
On monetary systems, 


XIIL.—Influence of annexation on the economic life both of 
= the annexing State and the annexed. 


directly and 
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X1V.—Annexation of half-civilised or unciy 
Results to both conquerors and conquered, 

XV.—Gradual exemption of commercial 
ties from loss and interference through war, 

XVI,—Influence of the ‘*open-door” 
peace. p f 

From this alone it will be seen that the 


ilige 
and industrial 


policy on war 


ARMAMENTS IN TIME OF PEACE, 

The work, however, foreshadowed by the 
Committee is not nearly all the work of the Co, 
ence. ‘he Second Committee also recommeng 
number of investigations into equally difficult 
complex questions, arranged under twelve 
heads. Some of these questions are of exten 
interest, as, for instance, “ The Effects of War a 
parations upon the Economic and Social Life o 
Nation,” and “ The Economic Effects of withdrawing 
Young Men from Industrial Pursuits into the Army 
and Navy.” ‘The causes of armaments, the moti 
for and consequences of competition in armaments 
with the possibilities of their limitation, and the burg 
of armaments in recent times, all figure in the list. 
subjects to be dealt with by the investigators to | 
selected by the Second Committee. 5 


a 


UNIFYING INFLUENCES IN INTERNATIONAL LIFE, 
The Third Committee has not defined its lines 
work so clearly as the First and Second. What ii 
has to do, however, is to bring into clear relief th 
many causes now working together to cause 9 
nation to be dependent on another, so that the pros 
perity of one nation means ever more and more 
prosperity of others. It will be shown how if one 
nation be disorganised by war other nations mus 
suffer—the borrowing nations as well as the lending; 
the nations producing raw material as well as mani- 
facturing countries; the non-combatants as well as the 
combatants. 
The Fourth Committee has resolved upon 
compilation of an immense catalogue of works bear 3 
on war and peace, and the subjects to be investigated 
under the auspices of the various committees of the 
Carnegie Endowment Conference. Each cou 
will probably be invited to compile a catalog 
works in its own language likely to be of use. 
What it is hoped to accomplish is obvious. By 
the gradual dissemination of the conclusions arriv 
at as to the results of wars, and the increasing de 
dence of one nation upon another, it is believed 
the mass of mankind may, slowly perhaps, bu 
surely, be brought to realise what is the true mean 
of war, and that their true interest is peace, Thi 
to be done not by the propagation of theories, 
by the collection and collation of facts and 
deduction of plain arguments therefrom. 
C. A. Barnicoar (Mrs. Julian Grat 
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OIE BLESS II SP Te E, > 3 
a THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. Party bas already been touched, and that an upward movement 
la y THERE are many articles on this subject in the h He No Party had ever a louder or more thrilli 
no Gants sr magazines: Ma ne aoe he i ave, the natien by first of ali regenerating i 
September maga es. Many of them are only of sy the Wiskeslbate if fake ch ec DOETE OAA ng itself, 
antiquarian interest 2 Pn i laid the high and fortifying duty of 
an a juarla crest. ng the perilous list in the ship of State and of proving 
Tue KING AND THE Crisis it is. now impossible, deol aeviainiy beltene dr tai ne 
t z ‘ oe id Constituion in anything like its ancient shape, 
nl Mr. J. A. R. Marriott asks solemnly in the Fort- stitution can still ba devised: an'a stable; a Rome 
OE onichtly Review — partisan, and, above all, a democratic and equitable basis. 
htt} j pam : 
a Was the King—or was he not—advised by his Ministers to A foreign statesman, signing himself “ Zena,” 
é consult Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Balfour, in November, 19107 says -— 
In Did the King ask his Ministers to give him the of unity of T re i 
è g ask his 3 5 e opportunity o fhe consequences of the Constitutional Bul will i ; 
le such a consultation? If so, was the request denied? If y p s rs rs ; eh Et arte 
& inference be correct, does not the whole business beco sutsider to for The edi ori Md 
k increasingly “odious”? Is not its savour exceptionally “ ı will be a by the CSA 
nt”? Isit too much to say that a loaded pistol was pnt become si etl Mtii 
i Zee ) i aded pistol was pr ECOME stronger tha on 4 
ig King’s head, and that his Majesty was told that Ala 1 ever so long. become stronger (het PANEIS 
Ly | isters would not pull the trigger themselves, somébe G 
‘Ise would ? 
Sy f A tale 4 
y 7 THE PEERAGE “4 y 
‘ How THE PEERAGE FELL. THE PLIGHT OF THE UNIONIST PARTY, 
D, Captain Swinton, writing in the Fortnightly Review, “An Indiscreet Unionist” in the World's Wark 
of says :— f for September indulges in vehement lament over the 
ef pee the Peete is not aure aask sore stricken, robbed policy, the methods, and the men of the Unionist 
o 5 ons Ippe an eft 5 ding atte 5 s © hi eas “anral A e ” 4 
of high functione, propped up and le standing toate he Party. The policy, he saya, falls under three Headers 
fortification, armed with cannon which cannat Be discharged for tne flat refusal, the grace concession, and the bold 
j fear they bring it down about the defenders’ cars, And in the innovation. ‘The methods are the League and the 
‘ end it was all ; so simply, so easily could the bull be Rally. The men are the paid staf, 'one part 
: se Seat jeh ked Aee vpe waved, first here, then there, “stupid,” the other too clever by half, “ suspected 
and the dogs barked. at was all, S i 4 
e Sia 3 ; beyond recovery of being a class of dishonest 
è In his article he answers this question :— tricksters, whose statements are lies, whose <aaqued: 
pi low pwale these extraordinary circumstances did the Peerage patriotism is paid by the week or the month out of 
ê take sides, old blood and new blood, overning families and the pockets of the capitalists, and whose profession 
è the so-called “ backwoodsmen,” they who were carving their h bee dopted because they hav s x 
: own names, and they who relied upon the inheritance of names jas” Deny a0 Plea DEC e ey me made a dis- 
t carved by others? reputable failure of all other more decent sorts of 
5 _ The Empire may repent, a new Constitution may spring livelihood.” The leading lights are “so honest that 
l- ita. being, a hee may pee eee Seong romea they never can agree among themselves.” Fhe great 
destined to be far stronger than that which has passed, but : , : 4 x 
é desti g passed, b Aiar aie a si : r! 
it will never be the proud House of Peers far-famed in English leader, while the bravest and ape incorruptible figure 
history. : ever seen in English politics, yet gives the impression 
è x : j ë a5 t believe a word he Gerd 
y UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—“ DEATH AND DAMNATION.” Om i ie i ee E soe saya ee 
an . 3 cks re bee ed hav éd i— 
il Mr. W. Seibel is full of advice for the Conserva- T $ ; ; 
si wes. Writing in the Fortnightly Review, he says: Six long years we have ht 3 in desperate haste, with 
fee tives. Writing 10 the Fortnightly Review, he says:— richly endowed leagues and crowds of hired orators and periti 
s The Conservatives must establish a Press, provincial as well tent emotional revivals, in which we could not have worked ~ 
y. as urban, that will make a genuine appeal to the toilers. They harder than we did. We have never invented half so good a 
tos must drop the classics. They must explain, reason, enkindle. fraud as that about the non-payment of old age pensions, yet 
4 They must send capable missionaries to withstand all the loose we have done our humble best even in the manufacture of les 


EE acre 


incentives to rapine that are preached every Sunday in streets 
and spaces, They must in every way concentrate, knit them- 
selves together, and focus their energies against the wiles of 
despoilers. The House of Lords still has the power to initiate 
Bills. Let them employ that power to the full in striving to 
remedy the glaring blemishes of the present House of Commons, 
to promote franchises for education and thrift, and real discus- 
sion for all. And, next let Conservatives do their utmost to 
forward the candidature of men of brains, let them sympathise 
with and assist their younger supporters. Universal suffrage 
must be withstood at all costs and by every possible procedure. 
It means death and damnation, rebellion or extinction, 


CHANCE FOR STABLE REFORM. 
Mr, Sydney Brooks is also in the field with his 


prescriptions, He tells the ‘Tories :— 
Jam confident that the lowest point in the fortunes of the 


Never an clection but in addition to our leagues and our hired 


a brilliz 
e face, a scare, or a disclosure. We 
behind the drowsy ¢lectorate, spoons 
Yet in all we 


orators we have trie 
promise, a dramatic 
have dropped spoons 
patriotic and economic, and even scandalous. 
have not found success. 

‘The writer is sanguine about Mr. Steel-Maitland, 
because he is a rich man and his bread-and-butter 
is not at stake in any changes he makes. He can 
see reality, and think :— 

It will be his task to explain that the whole of this precious 
system has been wrang from the beginning until now, that our 
tricks have not deceived, nor our devices imposed upon the 

with the 


people, and that we must start afresh, and must start et 


humiliating admission that our opponents bave bad good reason 
to vote against us. 
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SIR PERCY BUNTING. EA 
“Tan Contemporary Review publishes three brief 
tributes to its late editor. The first, by the Rev. J. 
Scott Lidgett, is full of sympathetic appreciation of 
his friend, and, as he uly says, no one ever worked 
with Sir Percy Bunting who was not his friend. It 
“was by a genius for friendship that he served every 
great interest in behalf of which his life was spent. 
All great causes owe to him both strenuous service and 
uitful suggestions. He was a man absolutely to be 
counted upon in stress and strain, alike in prosperity 
~ mid adversity, The greatest glory of his life was the 
ainless unselfishness with which he pursued groat 
‘ideals in the fullest, widest, and most catholic fel'ow- 
r up with men. Childlikeness was the note of his 
haracter from first to last. He never took an 
advantage, or resented an advantage being taken. 
He was a man of deep, æsthetic sensibility, who took 
= refuge from the trials and disappointments of life in 
_ the works of the great composers. 
= The childlikeness of his faith fe without the 
slightest touch of scepticism. He Kas accessible to 
all aspects of truth, and could not Suppose even for a 
ment that what commended itself to his reason 
could be hostile to his faith. He dwelt with life in a 
very remarkable degree. Death had no existence for 
As he lived so he passed away, in perfect 
Sir Percy Bunting was a priceless friend, a 
ue knight, a very perfect gentleman, a good soldier 
f Jesus Christ. 9 ~ sa 
ənymous writer, apparently-one of the family, 
at music was not à mere pastime or diversion to 
him, but a language of the spiritual life. Cosmopolitan 
‘interests were based, in the first instance, upon the 
“support which he gave to Mrs. Josephine Butler's 
crusade against State-regulated prostitution. ‘The 
s which he made to the Continent in that cause 
1 to a study of the undercurrents of moral and 
ocial ideals which reveal the heart of the nations. 
The spirit which animated him throughout was his 
‘ hole-hearted faith in women. He was much 
lden to his mother, and as far as possible made 
isters sharers in the interests opening out to him 
ung man. His married life was one of perfect 
mmunity of thought and aspiration. 
‘Mr. W. T. Stead contributes a page to the collection 
‘ibutes. He says that Sir Percy Bunting was 
aps the highest type of the kind of citizen that 
pt the soul of England alive in the last thirty years, 
‘The quality which stands out most conspicuously 
was his admirable judicial intellect. When he 
immed up a case you felt you were in the presence 
pure Reason holding the balances of absolute 
Ger : ee 
cial Service for August publishes an enthusiastic 
lation of the late editor of the Contemporary 
vei, who during a period of nearly thirty years 
much more than an editor. He was a Social 
of the first class, Sir Percy Bunting was 
ebruary, 1836, in Manchester, and was 
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Be 
educated at Owens College and Pembroke 
Cambridge. He was called to the Bar in 

in 1882 was appointed editor of the Cont 


His exceptional knowledge of France aaa A 
French language served him in good stead A i 
natural bent towards theological studies gave g 

sa 


to the pages of the Contemporary to men of 
of thought in this sphere. All kinds of 
activity made their appeal to him, p 


all 


; ; Social Serri 
the tribute paid to Sir Percy Bunting by D 


, ; Pale ill 
Lidgett in the Methodist Times, he 
of 
ne 
st 
7 s h 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE POISON ALCOHO is 
Tur KoLA-NUT as A PICK-ME-UP, at 
oe di AE e A ve 
Six Harry I. Jomnxsvon, in an article in in 
Nineteenth Century, discusses the possibilit of he 
delivering Africa from the curse of trade in gin ¢ y 
other forms of spirituous liquor. He says :— = R 
I am aware that the consumption of brandy, rum, gir cá 
has been disastrous to European enterprises in Tropical an of 
South Africa, It has lost us battles, it has provoked ir 2 
needless quarrels with native races, it has led naturally I 
men into dishonest courses, and has blighted and ruined ‘ 
a promising career, I formed these opinions after my first 3 
to Tropical Africa between 1882 and 1883, and from that vis ei 
came back a convinced abolitionist and teetotaler, so far as 
ardent spirits were concerned. a 
But the consumption of strong drink is incre wi 
in Africa, S í we 
3 : 5 2 te 
Sir Harry Johnston would like to see light w a 
and beer introduced as a substitute for spirituous or 
liquor. He also strongly approves of coffee, as itis a 
` te 
an even better stimulant than tea. But the most i 
interesting part of his article is what he says a out If 
the use of the kola-nut as a pick-me-up :— ju 
c . . . . si 
lf he cannot have something to stimulate his brain, stomach, he 
and limbs, he feels without even the necessary energy to sit N 
down toa meal. Thisand similar episodes of lassitude are me Hi 
by the Muhammadan negro of West and West Central Af fo 
with the chewing of the kola-nut. The nut of the kola-tre Tie 


intensely bitter, so much so that a draught of water aft 
seems inexpressibly sweet. But there is no doubt that i 
great nerve-stimulant. Like all such things, it canbe 
and will no doubt, as its vogue increases, create a special — 
malady—‘‘kolaitis.” But in anything like moderation i ‘seem 

to produce a most beneficial effect, exceeding that of tobacco 
and far superior to alcohol, on both natives and European 


or 

Africa. Kola now enters as an important ingredient i de 
Several forms of cocoa and of nerve tonics that are much adver ta 
tised in the Press. Would it be possible to manufacture from p 
the kola-nut some drink which would be a palatable and fr 
wholesome stimulant ? È ʻi 
T would hope that the next Brussels Conference ma; 3 i 
to exclude distilled alcohol (except as a drug or a che oi 


agent) from all the coasts of Tropical Africa, and Madagaskar 
and that the Union of South Africa may be led to take measut 
similar to those in vogue in the Southern States o 
America to exclude or prohibit all forms of distilled alcol 
beverages for human consumption by white as well as bla 
is do as material an improvem 
the home politics of South Africa as | 
ion of these happy measures in the Uni 


place in 


l LORD KITCHENER UP-TO-DATE. 


Ve THE appointment of Lord Kitchener of Khartoum 
Consul-General in Egypt suppues the occasion 
g Mr. Sydney Broo sin Wash's for September to 
8 ive a fresh sketch of the distinguished so He 
vee ap 

Í » Kitchener common report, the emi 


disc 


sine efhiciency, the relentles 


c » organiser of his count 

l but neither i t man, I hes 

a the might ¢ i ple c ifrated na 

; f work anc gospel of obed 

š » self-confidence ; for bur inel 

: incapable of feeling sympa showing merey ; an 


officer who fails him on 
no second chance, 
ke? What the devil does 
ing sunstruke ?”” 
is the classic instance of his 
attitude towards the weaker 
] vessels, “ What is your taste 
xirpins ?"’ is said to have 
uery with which he 
lated a dandified officer. 
3 instantly to the essen- 
“ Sorry to report loss 
| ‘plosi on 


of 


c gets 


“ Sun- 


sire 


he mean by h 


a a be 


or spect 
him; h 


just; if strict, he 
siderate. Perhaps 
he has somewhat 
No one, at 


mellowed. 


r the first 
tened to his quick, frank, 
rse talk, interspersed with 

frequent smiles, would for a 
m moment think of him as a hard 
1 yr unsociable man. He enjoyed the honours and festivities 

showered upon him after Omdurman and South Africa with an 

almost boyish eéandon. The reserve and shyness natural in 
| one who has spent five-and-twenty indefatigable years in the 

desert have given way before the obligations of official hospi- 
i aleutta and eighteen months of country and metro- 
itan life in England ;eand Lord Kitchener to-day, so far 
n being a woman-hater, rather delights in Society and its 
diversions, and finds in the company of pretty and intelligent 
women at least as much pleasure as in his gardens, his china, 
or his golf, 


Phutograth by) 


Si 


Cassell ’s for September is made illustrious by the 

first instalment of Rider Haggard’s new story, 

| “Marie,” which is intended to tell the first love story 
of Allan Quatermain. There is excitement enough 
in the first few chapters to stir the most sluggish blood. 
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Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 


THE TOLL OF THE SEA, 

Ix Harper's for September Mr. RW. Ritehie has 

a very grimly interesting paper éntitied “Sea Tols” 
He puts er in the most thrilling way several 


ile càch year for the) urean die 
3 s stiffered for a 

ons ftom whic 
oymory pat forth by dis 

riaive hy all maritime meim 


rebar 


The y 


oanten 
Writers. 
hry-six e world's merchant 
iy Diese 
guise ouly idame 
w hundred 
1 the record 
eatrnotion, atd 
the count of 


not irreparainé ; 4.07% 
ers injored by f col 
i, stranding, s of 

and other nios. 
Hor varies frami 


+ in 1407 there 


Cre 1,4 t 


comme 
in the 


: world fits 
r incentive 


in keepaing. 


c gh stranding g 
these were steamships 


shjeny to 
. Collie 
af to the 
A thirty 
filled ang 
ich means that not 
ine the secrets of the 
stered in the 1908 record of disaster, 


(Bourne and 


hips were rey 


should shake off the i 
, and begin to ennek “29 


yoke of the English fa: 
our own ljterature and make our vernaculars the 
vehicles of the national spirit, Under the present 
system we are slowly losing our national identity. 
We can evoke response in the masses by rendering 
broad and inspiring ideas the common property of aif 
sections of society. [n order that this object may be 
effectively achieved the English tongue must be 
relegated to a secondary place. Ari Muwrsz, ip > 99> 
East and West. Pome: oe 
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MADAME CLARA BUTT ON VOICE TRAINING. 
Tur Woman at Home contains hints on voice 
training by Madame Clara Butt. Having always 


the larynx, she confesses herself a believer in the 
slow and sure method of voice training. She says it 
is a great mistake to overdo thé time of practice. To 
overstrain the muscles of the larynx ts to make sing- 
ing an impossibility. First get the middle quality 
full and firm, then the muscles will have gained so 
great a degree of flexibility that the extreme sounds, 
-both high and low, may be acquired with ease. She 
also urges that the influence of the mind on the body 
should be remembered, Anything likely to bother 
or depress the student should be kept back in 
the early stages of training. She quotes with great 
approval the law laid down by two masters, Grisi and 
Mario: first consider the words, and when the 
intention and meaning of the text have been clearly 
ascertained and fully understood, then learn the 
music by heart. With these masters, “the words 
were thought out first, then the music, and with the 
Ba: words and music combined particular attention was 
A given to the points to be dwelt’ on and made 
prominent.” Madame Clara Butt closes by saying 
that if the requisite talent is there,.a voice capable of 
attaining real excellence under careful training, and 
a certain amount of dramatic power, there is every 
= basis for the confident expectation that fame and 
= acertain amount of fortune await the vocalist. 
“THE-COST OF RUNNING A THEATRE. 
“Waar it Costs to Runa Theatre” is the title of 
an interesting and instructive paper by Jerrard Grant 
Allen in the September Sand. ‘The writer declares 
that in 1873 the British people were estimated to 
spend under 44,000,000 in amusements. Last year 
they spent nearly twenty-five millions sterling. Not long 
ago there were scarcely a dozen theatres in the metro- 
polis, and eighty in the whole of the kingdom. Now 
there are 67 in London, and 738 in the provinces. 
There are, besides, 311 music-halls. The stage popu- 
lation has grown to be 40,000 strong. Last year 
_ there were no fewer than 541 new plays and impor- 
tant revivals, as against rr2 of forty years ago. 
Except in America, there is no other country in the 
world where there is such a large population depen- 
_ dent on the stage for livelihood as in this country, 


A COMEDY COSTING £10,000, 


The most important and highly-salaried artist 
is the low comedian, the man who makes you 
laugh :-— 
=A modern musical comedy, such as that at Daly’s ‘Theatre, 
may be said to cost roughly ten thousand pounds to produce, 
_ Ten years ago, three thousand pounds was all that was necessary, 
and twenty years ago two thousand pounds would have been 
“more than sufficient. The enormous increase is due to heavier 
xpenditure all round. Authors’ fees are very much higher than 
they were, the performers’ salaries have increased enormously, 
‘and the mounting is far more sumptuous. The scenery, dresses, 
and properties for an up-to-date production will probably 
amount to eight thousand pounds, of which three thousand five 
ap : pee 


K 
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appreciated the extreme delicacy of the muscles of 


hundred pounds will be spent on dresses, 
uncommon for the principal lady’s dress bi 


weekly, which includes about a hundred and fifty 
the orchestra, : 

Take the work of two German composers, F 
sar Strauss. Five years ago he could have boug 
rights ofa piece by the first-named for a hundred aE 
other day an English manager, who wrote to hema 


inquiring as to the possibilities of negotiating for rr Lej li 
received a brief message : ‘* Booked ahead until 191 b 
prepared to pay ten thousand pounds down ?” G 
MR, BARRIE’S INCOME FROM HIS PLAYS 15 

As to the profits: The average takings y 
house are said to be between two and thr G 
pounds for one performance. Daly’s Theatre pro G 


duces about £280, and is nearly always full, Moy 3 
of the London theatres may roughly be szid PRE 
: Occasionally they 
are empty. Sometimes 2s, 6d. and 7s, 6d, represents 
the total takings. It is computed that Mr. Barrie's 
income from his plays—chiefly, of course, from 
“ Peter Pan”—is not less than £50,000 per annam 
But with all the dramatic output, it is said that there i ss 
only one good farce produced every ten years, UN a 
Lauder can earn about 4700 a week. The expenses Ae a 
at the Empire Theatre run into £104,000 for the 


(3 

rear; rents, rates and other expenses, £44.00 bd 
y 2 , $4,000, ah L 
poesia : tl 

Ci 


“ DIPPABLE ” BOOKS. i 

In the Zreasury for September the Rev. Anthony } 
Deane, discoursing on books for the holidays, sa 
that to choose the holiday reading of another man is 
almost as risky a business as that of recommendin ace 
holiday: place: Speaking for himself, he. thinks 
biography the best form of holiday-reading. The 
noliday-book must before else be dippable, and bio- 
graphies are the most dippable of books, T 


literary quality, too, matters less than in other formsof | : 
composition. Provided the subject be an interesting t 
person a badly-written life of him cannot easily. C 
dull. But some biographies are, too ponderous, A 


and a biography which is so, critical as to be hostile 
is not quite pleasant. ; It were easier to pardon praise p 


carried to an extreme, however absurd. The bio- a 
grapher, says Mr. Deane, must have close sympathy g < 
with his subject, and. yet be able to view him g 
judicially, or- at least with a certain impersor : 
detachment.. Among the best biographies in the ` 
English language, Boswell’s “ Johnson,” Trevelyan’s o 
“Macaulay,” Lockhart’s “Scott,” Mrs. Gaskell’s t 
“Charlotte Bronté,” Stanley’s “Dr. Arnold,” i 
Forsters “ Dickens” are singled out to provide t 
store of good reading for one holiday, Mr. D I 
is in favou of intimate biography. We like to go > 
behind the scenes, to know how things are done, and 5 
the moral force of an honest biography is not to 1 
despised. Reading of the struggles, the failures, si 


Successes cf someone called great by the world, We) 
set about our own little business in life with a hig! er g 
aspiration, a more resolute will, ee 


LEADING 


IF GERMANY CONQUERED ENGLAND. 
THe DISADVANTAGES OF Scopyecr RACES. 


Mr. H. W. NEVINSON the North 
American Review a suggestive paper called “ Under 
the Yoke.” It is a discussion of the ¢ 
belonging to a subject race ; and in ord 
home to us he imagines that England is conquered 
by Germany, and that we have become subject to the 
Germans, as India and Egypt are subject to us. He 
is a luminous picture of the kind of yoke under which 
we should have to suffer :— 

England would be divided into 
Governor-Generals, and th 
Generals in Scotland, Wale 
appointed as District Commissio 
and control the police, A ¢ 
portion of nominated British i 
gislate for each province, and pe 
as a great concession, a small franchise 
special advantages to Presbyterians 
General re the right to reject 
all legisla 
A German Viceroy, surrounded by a Council ins 
ajority was always German, and ti ief offices of Chan- 
of of the Exchequer, Commander-in-Chief of the army, and 
somforth, were always filled by Germans, would hold a Court 
at Windsor and Buckingham Pal We s! have ta 
undertake the pport of Lutheran chur ‘ e spiritual 
consolation < rulers. We should 1 Geran 


contributes to 


advantages 
r to bring it 


<0, 


a 


overnore 
to velo 


ning 


Lord Mayor, rman would be the 
the country, interpreters might 
courts. Pu minations would ucted in German, 


and al for the 1 lian posts would have to 
TO te i 


l 


would be published in German and a 


strict cons over the Zymes and other rebellious 
organs German Government 
woul ish papers would be 


confi ivily fned or imprisoned, English 
‘ys without trial or cause shown. 
ilton, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
would be forbidden, The 
iller, Heine, and Karl 
uphlet written by a Ger- 
“nee to prove the injustice and 
tortures to. which ple were exposed under the 
German system of p sstroyed. 

On our railways English gentlemen and ladies would be 
expected to travel second or third class, or, if they travelled 
first, they would be exposed to Teutonic insolence and would 
probably be turned out by some German official, Public build- 
ings would be erected in the German style. English manufac- 
tures and all industries would be hampered by an elaborate 
system of excise which would flood our markets with German 
goods. Such art as England possesses would disappear. 

Arms would be prohibited. The common people, especially 
in Scotland and the north-west provinces, would be encouraged 
to recruit in the native army under the command of German 
officers, and the Scottish regiments would maintain their proud 
tradition ; but no British officer would be allowed to rise above 
the rank of sergeant-magor. The Territorials would be dis- 
banded. The Boy Scouts would be declared seditious associa- 
tions, If a party of German officers went fox-shooting in 
Leicestershire, and the villagers resisted the slaughter of the 
sacred animal, some of the leading villagers would be hanged 
and others flogged during the execution. Our National 
Anthem would begin: “God save our German king! Long 
live our foreign king!” The singing of “Rule, Britannia,” 
would be regarded as a seditious act. i 


There would be some compensating advantages, 


on liberty, s 
Burke, Mill, and L 
works of even German 
Marx would be prol 
man and founded on 
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which Mr. Nevinson duly proceeds to set out in 
he calls an impartial statement of the reasons which 
Germany might in such a case fairly advance in 
defence of her government of England :— 


She might lay stress on the great material advantages ale $ 


would bestow on th 
she would réeorga 


S country. Such industries as she lef us 
5 pon the Kartel system, 
improve our railways by anifying them as a State property, so 
that even our South-Eastern trains might arrive in time. She 
| ald overhaul our education, ending the long wrangle between” 
i by abolishing all distinctions. She would erect 
fitirely new standard of knowledge, especially in natural 
ze, chemistry and book-keeping, She would institute spenial 
‘or prospective chauffeurs and commercial travellers, She 


would abolish Eton, Harrow and the other public schools, 
together with the colle muildings of Oxford and Cambridge, 
converting them all into barracks, while the students would fim 


their own lodgings in the towns and stand on far greater equality 


in regard to wealth. 

German is not a very beautiful langnage, but it has a 
literature, and we should have the ntage of speaking 
German and learning something of Germ ture and 


g 
history. Great improvements would be intr in sanitas 
tion, town-planning and municipal government, and we should 
l learn to eat black bread, which is mush more wholesome 


part of the country pe 
the 


asant proprietors wonld te 
be for better 
s and petty tyranny of the land- 

Under the pressure of external 
i small animosittes 
id tend to dis 
l favour to" the 
principle, of 
| favour to the 


rule, all the trouble 
between English, Scot 
appear, though the Germ 
Scotch and Presbyterians generally on 
de and Rule,” just as we show 4 
lans of India, 

ould, of course, be compelled to 
f the Empire and shouid pay 
German garrisons quartered in our mi 
cruisers that patrolled our shores, Bat should bave ne 
fleet of our own to maintain, and in c n aggression 
could draw upon the vast resources of the German Empire, our 
taxation for defence would probably be considerably reduced 
from its present firure of about seventy millions a year. 


Trish and 


ms might 
ns might s 


tribute to the 
t farge 


and of the German 


defence 


Surgeon and Etcher. 

REFERRING to Sir Seymour Haden, whose etchings 
have recently been on view at the Leicester Galleries, 
the August number of the drt Journal says that he 
was a born craftsman, whose perceptions were refined 
and deepened by the art which he practised as a busy 
and successful surgeon. The speed with which he 
etched is almost incredible. In the course of am 
afternoon he frequently did two plates as elaborate as 
“ Egham ” and “ Egham Lock,” while one fruitful day 


in South Wales added seven plates to the list of his 


etchings. In the midst of one of the busiest practices 
in London he found time to etch over two hundred — 
plates, and he thought painters would do well to train 
themselves to use the needle. The plates became a 
property and a source of income, though they were 
not done with that view. But that was the outcome 
of a practice which the painter would, if he were not 
as stupid as he is obstinate, hasten to emulate, he 
said. As an etcher Haden’s work is held in high 
repute. He was considered best as an original artist, 
and not as an interpreter of other men. 


Ske would much 


sy 


RADIUM HUNTERS. 

Iw the Wide World Magazine Mr, N. Keith Bushell 
tells of the adventures of British engineers in quest 
of the mot!er-mineral of radium, [le says :— 

France, through Mme. Curie, claims the credit of discovering 
radium, but it remained for British engineers to locate and 
Aonopolise the richest sources of supply so far discovered, 

An expedition was organised by two well-known mining 
experts, Messrs. Harry and Fred* March, who engaged the 
scivives of an interested engincer-chemist, Mr, Benedict H 
Rolie, M.A, C. as technical adviser. Mr. J. B. Phillip, 
an eminent mineralogist, and other enthusiastic experts joined 
the party. ; 

The search was first carried on in Austria, where rich pitch- 
bionde mines exist, Extracting radium from that mineral, 
however, is practically impossible upon a commercial scale, and 

the hunt for the pure “mothermineral,” more or less as 
Nature made it, was resumed. Upon favourable spots the 
electrometer—an ingenious instrument which records radio- 
activity, and thus signifies the presence, or absence, of radium 
in the earth directly beneath—was employed. Sometimes, 
perhaps, the indicator would register. Shafts were immediately 
sink, and the local mineral area laid bare; but invariably 
pitch-blende proved to be the cause of the excitement.‘ 

Morocco was decided upon as the next hunting-ground, and 
from there attention was directed to North-Eastern Portugal, 
where the trail of the precious radium was at last picked up. 
Atter three years of constant searching, accompanied by much 
privation and many adventures, the great discovery was finally 
made which has secured for Great Britain the practical 
monopoly of the world’s radium supply. 

In the peaks of the Sierra d'Estrella mountains, where 
volcanic action in past ages has cast up towering pillars of 
mineralised rock, and holiowed out immense valleys miles 


Photograph by) 
The Costliest Cure in the World. 


A Radium Institute has just been opened in London. This photograph was taken in 
the Balancing Room, where a millionth part of a pound of radium can be weighed. 
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standard of purity. © recogni 
In exploring the Sierra d'Estrella moun 
British engineers met with very thrilling 
hairbreadth escapes from death | 
highwaymen. 
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Is Hinduism more Christian than Islam 9 

Tue Rajput for August vigorously attacks t 
Khan for his endeavour to bring the 
India into “the whirlpool of the Pan-Is] 
ment.” The writer maintains that the vast major; 
of Mohammedans in India have known no aa 
country: than India, and entertain no notions 2 
aggressive development. Their interests are identi a Í 
with their Hindu fellow-countrymen, and the Re Í 
of a world-Moslem brotherhood menaces with troad i 
the peace of India and the suzcrainty of Great Britains ] 
The editor charges Aga Khan with endeavouring A | 
hoist upon the fact that the Old Testament is common 
to the Christians and the Moslems a curious attinity » 
with the Christian nations. Then follows a rather 7 
significant utterance :— A 


y l 
-g 
~ Oslems. of 
amic Moye. 


illumining vision of the resurrection of Christ, are all more 

Hindu in conception and much more | 

acceptable to the Hindu mind than they 

are to the Moslem world. The power of 

Christianity, its great dynamic force, is t 

moving impulses, its philanthropy, iis \ 

strength and sanctity as a modern dispea | 

sation, all proceed not from the decayed | 

Old Testament, which rather impedes es 

spread of Christianity, but from the New l 

Testament, which is the life and sould t 
1 
t 


The divinity of Christ, the doctrine of Trinity, the subline 
4 c 


the religion of Christ. We venture toask | 
what affinity the religion of the prophet | 
has to the religion of the Son of Man who 
died on the cross that love of man may V 
be all in all to man! What a contrast > 
does the history of M.hommedanism, | c 
which offered no option from the Koran 3 
but the sword, furnish to the history of E 
Christianity, which, in spite of strife and “4, ! 
struggle within its own fold, has always $ 
been an offer of peace to non-Christian 
nations ! th 


Dp red . + . ` 5 
To sacrifice internal unity in lj 


I 
India to an artificial Pan-Islam | çt 
movement is, the editor thinks, a ] 
disastrous blunder. Br 
Scotia chronicles the recent 
death, at seventy-nine, of Mr 
Wiliam Garden, the younges 


daughter of James Hogg. 
maiden name was Mary Gray” 
Hogg. She owned many of he 
father’s MSS., and edited “ Mem 
rials of James Hogg, the Ettr 
Shepherd.” 


[Record Press. 
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| REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
D3 By His Sox. 
cs 

Mr, A. TENNYSON DICKENS contributes to Nashs 
& for September a paper full of the most interesting 
3 memories of the great novelist, which are heightened 
d by the fact that they come from his own son. 


THE ORIGINAL OF “ POOR Jor,” 
The writer recalls most of what happened during 
the stay of the family in Tavistock House, Tavistock 
a Square :— 


of Shortly after my father had taken up his residence at 
č- Tavistock House there appeared upon the scene a crossing 
ty sweeper in the shape of a small boy, He was about fourteen 
years of age, and was, I firmly believe, the original of poor Joe 
cr in “Bleak House,” which was written, as many of my readers 
of may recollect, in 1852, The boy-sweep made these houses 
a} iis headquarters, keeping the pavements and drive scrupulously 
n clean. During the winter months, when the snow was upon 
the ground, he managed in some manner to collect little pieces of 
le | holly, mistletoe, etc., with which he decorated ‘the barren 
Ai flower-beds, After a time an intimacy sprang up between my 
o. father and the neglected Jad, and Dickens finding the boy 
2 honest, industrious, and intelligent, saw to it that the little 
Ar “wap got his meals in the kitchen of Tavistock House, and sent 
vane. him to school at night. The boy got on wonderfully well with 
orf his education, and when he came to be some seventeen years of 
W age his benefactor procured for him a substantial outfit and sent 
him to the colony of New South Wales. It is satisfactory to 
ie know that the young man prospered well in his adopted 
4 country. After he had been in Australia some three years he 
re wrote to his friend in England, thanking him for his kindness 
y and telling him of his prosperity. 
af This is hut one of many hundreds of similar actions which 
Gs, this warm-hearted man performed during his lifetime, and of 
is which the world knew nothing. 
KER THE ORIGINAL DR. MARIGOLD. 
: | Similarly, an omnibus conductor who entertained a 
a block of traffic, on the occasion of the procession of 
f the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1863, by mimick- 
ks ing the Cheap Jack man to perfection, is supposed by 
a the writer to be the original of Dr. Marigold. He 
: adds :— t 
18 Although my father was always very reticent as to the 
i, channels from which he drew his characters, and never, so far 
ed as I personally know, spoke to any one definitely about them, 
of Er yet L firmly believe his idea of Dr. Marigold germinated from 


d i that conductor on the memorable afterncon in March, 1863, 
= when the Prince and Princess passed along the Strand. 


a i MISS BURDETT-COUTTS AND THE FAMILY. 

ff Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts, afterwards Baroness 

in Burdett-Coutts, took a lively interest in everything 

nm that pertained to the family, and often consulted 

a», Dickens as to what form a certain charity should take. 
The eldest son, Charley, was her godson, and at 

t her request was sent fo Eton to complete his educa- 


tion, Subsequently, she sent him for a trip to China, 
Japan and India. On every Twelfth Day, January 6th, 
Charley’s birthday, an. enormous Christmas tree 
arrived from Miss Coutts, with a gorgeously hand- 
some present for each member of the family. 
Charley’s birthday was commemorated also by most 
successful children’s theatricals. Among the actors 
were Mark Lemon and the late Canon Ainger, who 
so successfully acted his part that Thackeray, who 
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was one of the audience, 
laughter, At the end of 1856 Dickens turned 
daughter's echoolroom into a charming little thea 
where “ The Frozen Deep,” written by Wilkie Collie 
was played by a very large cast, Queen Victoria, 
having heard so much about these : 


theatricals, 
arranged for a performance to be given to her: 
the Prince Consort and the Court, : 


A GLIMPSE OF HANS ANDERSEN, 


The writer gives this glimpse of Hans Christan 
Andersen :— : 
Hans Christian Andersen was ene of the most singular men T i 
have ever met in my Jife, In appearance be was like an- 
elongated Tom Pinch, with a lank ungainly figure, and with all 
piety of Tom, He was so unversed in the ways of the: = 
world that one could almost believe he had spent his life with 
the fairies of whom he wrote so charmingly. Once, when a 
cricket match was being played in the meadow at Gad’s Hi, 
and a ball hit vigorously to square leg landed close to him, he 
fairly bolted, and never stopped till he had accomplished a 
good three hundred or four hundred yards. Me used to delight 
in making wreaths of very bright flawers, and one evening in 
the height of the hop-picking season, when the whole of the 
house-party were going for a stroll after dinner, he crowned 
Wilkie Collins with one of his wreaths, just as we were passing: 
the Falstaff Inn, almost immediately opposite Gad’s Hill, where 
a large numuer of hop-pickers were sitting at the table in the 
porch, Poor Wilkie, to his intense disgust, had to ran the 
gauntlet of the pickers, who jihed and jeored at him to their 
hearts’ content, My father, bringing up the rear, was, L 
remember very well, literally choking with laughter, p j 


rolled off his chair 


seis 
The writer goes on to tell how his brother Frank — 
was cured of stammering by their father taking him 
into his study every morning and making him read a 
passage of Shakespeare over and over again, very 
slowly and distinctly. 
DICKENS ON THACKERAY. 


The writer quotes a tribute from Dickens to 
Thackeray, which appeared in 1864, In the course — 
of it Dickens wrote :— 

The last words he corrected in print were, “ And my heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” God grant that on that 
Christmas Eve when he laid his head back on the pillow, and 
threw up his arms, as he had been wont to do when very weary, 
some consciousness of duty done, and Christian hope through- iat 
out life humbly cherished, may have caused his own heart so 
to throb when he passed away to his Redeemer, Ife was found 
peacefully lying as above described, composed, undisiurhed, 
and to all appearances asleep, on the 24th December, 1863. 

Says the writer of his father :— 


He was the kindest, most thoughtful, and most considerate _ 
of fathers, and he was one of the most charming hosts it is — 
possible to conceive. While he had a fund of anecdote 3 
humour, he was never in the least pedantic or bookish in ii 
talk, and if any one referred to himself or his books, be ime 
variably in a very pleasant way turned the conversation into 
another channel, 5 

Many of our readers who are students of Dickens 
literature will, doubtless, welcome a volume of Half — 
Hour Plays from Dickens, which I am publishing in a 
It has been edited and arranged by Mr. 


1s. 6d., in paper. 
tions add to the interest of the work. a 


eee E 


THE 


THE RAPID GROWTH OF GOLF. 

In the London Magazine for September Mr, Henry 
Leach has a striking paper on the business of golf. 
He says :— 

Fifty years ago there were only two golf clubs in England, 
one at Manchester and the other at Blackheath, and they had most 
probably not two hundred members belonging to them, They 
had only a few clubs in Scotland; there was not one in W ales 
or Ireland, Let it be added that there were two in India, one 
at Pau in France, and perhaps one or two in America. Phere 
were no others ; that was the whole world of golf. There was 
only one club-house with any pretensions to size, comfort ou 
convenience, and that belonged to the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Ciub of St. Andrev 


105,000 ACRES GIVEN UP TO THE SPORT. 


In 1865 the London Scottish Club began to play 
the game at Wimbledon. In the late eighties and 
early nineties progress began to be made quickly. 
In 1907 there were 3,525 clubs; probably another 
thousand have since been added :— 


There are now about 2,000 golf clubs and societies in the 
British Isles, of which nearly three-fourths have courses of their 
own, | 
209,000 and 300,000. It is difficult to lay out a satisfactory 
eighteen-hole course on less than seventy acres of land. Some 
of them occupy over 200acres. Half-sized or nine-hole courses, 
which are numerous, need about forty acres. 

Taking the average at about seventy acres, we come by the 
calculation that 105,000 acres of land in our country are devoted 
to golf, That is nearly as much land as there is in the county 
of Rutland, 


RAILWAYS FED BY IT. 


= The ciabs-spend anything from £1,000 to £6,000 
a year. About 7,200,000 balls are used up in Britain 
every year. The Highland Railway Company has 
shown an increase of £10,000 in the revenue, chiefly 
due to golf and grouse :— 

The railway companies are keenly alive to the importance of 
golf to them. In some cases in Scotland they have conceived 
and most successfully carried out the idea of making their own 
golf clubs and courses in isolated places, laying railway lines to 
join them up to the main systems, building hotels specially for 


the golfing visitors, and generally controlling the whole golfing 
enterprise. 


FROM A DESERT TO A GOLFERS’ PARADISE, 


In places from twenty to forty miles out of 
London fine golf courses have been made; and the 
land about them, formerly not worth more than #50 


Sandwich, six years ago, there were 230 acres of 
sandhills which were attached to a farm,—really thrown 
in with the other land belonging to it. A few sheep 
nibbled on it, that was all. Then it was seen to be 
magnificent for golf. £60,000 were expended, and 
it became a golfers’ paradise. Now the price of land 
‘out there is £600 an acre. In time it will be a 
eautiful city of golf, with nothing but the fine houses 
f wealthy golf enthusiasts round about the links, 
Seaside resorts have established municipal courses, 
invariably with the most splendid results. ‘There are 
ow about a quarter of a million members of golf 
bs, with an annual expenditure of 47,000,000, ~ 
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Estimates of the number of members vary between , 


` Muse more than those which have undertaken the Ree | 


an acre, is being sold at from £200 upwards. At’ 


. reveal in her lucent medium false values which cripple 
efficiency of institutions and mar the loveliness of men. 


as 


REVIEWS 


THE COMIC SPIRIT IN RELIGION, 


In the Atlantic Monthly for August Mr, W 
Smith urges the uses of the Comic Spirit in R i 
He argues that “ we have tried to endow Deina 

t ’ 
our own best behaviour” and have overlooked + 
comic element in our hearts. ; 
“THE THOUGHT THAT GOD WOULD LAUGH” 

“But the Omniscient Heart... must see jn 
queer beings . . . comic incongruities upon 
humour may beneficently flash and play.” 

The ominous thought that God would laugh, would had ; 
occurred to us, have long since added an infinite touche 
reverence to our prayer and have purged us of our egoi 
The moment that an age suspects that its manners may ean 
bit ridiculous to God, an epoch hails its end, pe 

The Comic Spirit has argued down Calvin by mere refer 
attend, and by nodding during his harangues, 

“ Here,” exclaims the writer, “ is the joy of E 
the efficient type of the religious reformer,” 

COMEDY NEEDED IN A DIVINITY COURSE, 

His next suggestion may be commended to a 
heads of theological schools the world over ;— $ 

Perhaps no vocations need the vigilant eye of the Comic 


rasmus, 


business of administering the solemnities of life, for sentimentali 
hovers with claw and beak to do them injury, Every Divinity 
Sckool might well have in its senior year, along with courses 
in systematic „divinity and homiletics, a course in the gre 
masters of comedy. í 
Of the Comic Muse the writer affirms :— 
While she outstrips even the clergy in probing our wi 
nesses and “‘pinking” us when we are off guard, she secretl 
admires us for being as good as we are. Some of our mos 
disturbing faults require no heavier charge than laughter to 
wing them in their flight. ? Bar 
‘LAUGHED INTO A STATE OF GRACE.” + 

Where the Comic becomes an innovator in moral 
religion is in her mellow conviction that men need no 
much the prophet as the comedian ; not to be scolded so. 
as to be laughed into a state of grace, Religion, now 
usually pitched at too high a key to undertake these hum 
spiritual tasks, It takes us so seriously upon all occasions tha 
we are likely to reflect its solemn visage and take ourse 
more seriously than we ought. Even the more intimate 
cerns of the heart, our joys and sorrows, need the chasteni 
the comic presence. . . . 


ETHICAL VALUE OF THE COMIC, 


The minor prophets, whose souls are not on fire, may be 
grateful while pursuing the higher and more audacious loyalties, 
if the Comic Spirit, testing their exalted moods, puts them 
their guard, It is the eternal wonder of the character of Jesu 
that He undertook the tragic task of living by the Gospels 
yet gave no cause for pity or for laughter. ; 

Man is least reverent when ‘ mined with conceit, over-blown,” 
affected, or spiritually fantastic. We can well be laughed 
of our egoism if we live in a zone where the Comic Spirit 
thrives. But religion in its spiritual foftiness is fitted to neglect 
these humbler tasks relating to the mind. It is the proper. office $ 
of Comedy, as she flashes and plays upon the surface of life, to 


“ Tue Hydrophils” is the name which Mr. La 
North in the Windsor has coined for the children 
the sea who love the water, He sketches t 
various amphibious delights, 


smake the 


| stumbling-block. 
_ interests 
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LEADING 


FRANCE AND GEKMANY IN AFRICA AND ASIA, 
Inpo-CHINA IN EXCHANGE FOR 


A een a 
MOROCCO. 


Tur mid-Aug gust number of a a ey p 
anonymous article entitled * 
drawing atte ntion to the grave 
arisen out of the Moroccan Que 
solution of the difficulty. 

SOWING THE WIND AND REAPING THE 

Three years ago La Revue pointed out the 


WHIRLWIND. 


dangers 


‘of the position which France was aking up in 
Morocco. While it was necessary to safeguard French 
rights in the coast and on the n frontier, an 


expedition, into the interior could only be regarded 
as an unwise enterprise. And what was the object 
of it? Merely the maintenance there of occult 
financial interests, doubtful affairs of concessions or 
loans, banks or railways, to gratify the Moroccans 
under cover of the name of peaceful penetration and 
the pretended superior interests of civilisation. It 
was in fact that business might be promoted in 
Morocco, but on the back of France. ‘The result 
has been to exasperate Mussulman fanaticism, to 
name of France unpopular, and to create 
an agitation which has spread like wildfire. France 
sowed the wind and must expect to reap the tempest. 


THE STUMBLING-BLOCK IN MOROCCO. 
France is in Morocco she cannot retreat 
ith honour. She must therefore take 
action. What ought she to do? Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the only way to solve the question is 
for her to take possession of the country. France in 
charge of Morocco means peace ; but a continuance 
of the present muddle means inevitable war, It is 
too late to recriminate as to what has already taken 
place. France cannot now go back. Besides she 
has, by her position in North Africa, too many 
dominant interests in the Mussulman countries to be 
able to retreat. As to the other countries with 
interests in Morocco, France will have little difficulty 
in getting on with Spain. The danger does not lie 
with her Latin neighbour. Germany is the only 
Germany has, or believes she has, 
in Morocco. She holds absolutely to the 
three principles—the sovereignty of the Sultan, the 
integrity of his States, and the policy of the open 
door ; and this must be accepted as a fact. 
INDO-CHINA AND GERMANY. 
Continuing, the writer explains that while Germany’s 
population has tripled in the last century and her 
industrial production has increased enormously, she 
has practically no colonies. On the other hand, the 
colonial position of France, at least on the map of 
the world, is most brilliant. France does not lack 
fields of expansion, but means and men, Why not 
therefore cede a piece of this vast colonial empire 
where Germany could utilise in perfect liberty and 
independence her superabundant forces? Such a 
country exists in French Indo-China, and it is in the 


t 
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Reviews, 


power of France to cede, under certain conditions, 
a part of it to Germany. 


A COLONY WITH A FUTURE, 


Such a solution of the present difficulty woul} 
offer incomparable material and moral adv: intages to 
Germany. We know that the Kaiser thinks of the 
Yellow peril. Would he not like to s Germany 
become, by the possession of Indo-China, the 
sentinel of Europe in the Far East? Germany would 
not and could not refuse such an honour, More cover, 
Indo-China is a country with an incalculable future 
for mein tats who would people it, France has not 
been able to do this. At present there are very few 
Europeans in the colony. It is rich in minerals, but 
railways are required for its industrial developme nt, 
Its military and naval defence is a heavy charge on 
France, and in 1910 there was a financial deficit to 
face. It must al 50 remembered that when the 
opium traffic is suppressed the deficit wili probably 
be heavier. 


THE CHINESE DANGER, 

Another grave matter concerning France's posses- 
sions in the Far East arises out of the Franca- 
Japanese Treaty of 1907, By this treaty France 
undertook to maintain order and security in the 
Chinese territory adjoining Indo-China, Meanwhile 
China arming, and one day this may prove a 
disquieting matter to France. Also, the Chinese 
danger in an economic and social form exists in 
Indo-China. The Chinese have invaded ine 
provinces, and the French colonists can only compete 


s 


with them by thetr greater enterprises. {n rice 
growing, for instance, both the natives and the French 
have been supplanted by the Chinese. Meanwhile 


France has done nothing towards the economic 
education of the natives, and the economic emanet- 
pation of the Annamites at least is imperatively 
demanded before a satisfactory social transformation 
can be achieved. If France abandoned Annam, 
Chinese supremacy would be the result; but as it is 
the Annamites are feeling the burden of colonial 
taxation and are already dreaming of a return to an 
independent monarchy. 


FRANCE IN AFRICA AND GERMANY IN ASITA. 


While the most vital interest of oe at the 
present moment is to unite in one whole all her 
colonies in North Africa, Germany would find the 
necessary and urgent outlets for her surplus popu- 
lation and industrial production in Indo-China, the 
vast territories of which France is unable to colonise, 


A cession of the French Congo would only be a- 


prelude to future complications. The French 
colonists at present in Asia would find remunerative 
compensation in Morocco. ‘The writer is confident _ 
that a fair field for German energy in Asia ae 
fair field for French energy in Africa is.the only way 
to re-establish a loyal evtents between the two 
countries and to assure a veritable peace in Europe. 
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FRENCH AND GERMAN AFRICA: 

AS SEEN BY AMERICAN EYES. 

Tue American Review of Reviews contains a 
paper, by E. A. Forbes, which affords timely and 
salutary reading for the present hour. Of the three 
© great overlords, Britain and France together control 
about two-thirds of the continent, the British third 
being by far the most important. 

z HIGH PRAISE FOR FRANCE, 

After speaking of the vastness of the French 
African empire, the writer bears the following 
striking testimony :— 

The writer has been in nearly all of the French African 
colonies and makes no concealment of his admiration for the 
colonial administrations that he has witnessed. He went as 
an inconspicuous American, with no advance notices and under 
no obligations to any French official for courtesies, After 
_ wandering around for a year in many African colonies he came 
= away with the firm conviction that the Frenchman is the most 
enthusiastic, the most discreet, and the kindest of the African 
= everlords—and withal the finest “builder” in the Dark 
~ Continent. And he is not alene in this conviction. 


The French provide excellent landing facilities and 
safe anchorages. Railways are provided and tele- 

graph lines. “Massive bridges, macadamised_ high- 
= ways, telephones, fine public buildings, electric rail- 
ways—you meet them nearly everywhere you travel 
about in France’s African empire.” ‘The oases are 
eing extended by artesian wells. 


FRENCH CIVILISING WORK, 


Brigands are suppressed by “ Arab cavalrymen in 
French uniform ” :— 
Personally, ~the writer looks for” schools when he goes 
© a-hunting for civilisation—not institutions of higher learning, 
= but plain schools for everybody. If there be a nation in Africa 
= thathas gone into the school-teaching business so extensively as 
the French, let somebody else name it. In Tunis, for example, 
_ which is one of the younger French colonies, he found so many 
schools that he could not even classify them—schoo!s for 
French, for Italians, for Jews, for Arabs; schools for Arabs 
to learn French and others for French to learn Arabic ; agri- 
= cultural schools, theological schools, normal schools to train 
native teachers. And what France has done for the Arab she 
is doing on a different scale for the black-skinned protésés of 
the West Coast and of the vast interior. Here is a nation that 
_ believes in civilisation through the schoolhouse, and that does 
not wait for the missionaries to educate its subjects. 
__A policy of conciliation marks the French official in all parts 
of this African empire. During all the time that the writer was 
in Africa he never sawa Frenchman in uniform act or speak 
arrogantly toward a native, bee oe 
Having acquired a colony by fair means or foul, France 
immediately sets to work to administer it in such a way that 
the suspicion and the dislike of its natives are quickly and 
' permanently removed. 5 
= Enthusiasm and optimism, therefore, are the distinguishing 
_ characteristics of the Frenchman as the writer of these lines 
observed him in Africa, The average official is of fine fibre 
and executive ability, but that is true of most of the white men in 
that blistering land. No other type of man can “swing the job.” 


‘THE GERMAN HANDS THE CLEANEST, 
Passing to. the Kaiser as overlord, the writer 


— 


German has the clearest title and the cleanest hands of 
overlords of Africa. Hisinvasion has been marked by 
‘most astute diplomacy, but his bitterest foe can hardly claim 
the has not played the game fairly. ; š we 
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His power lies not in his colonies so much 
the German cargo-boat along the African co ie 
Hamburg captain makes friends, “ jollying 
the jovial German fashion, and picking ae 
which once was ours, "2 tr 

HOW HE CAPTURES OUR TRADE, _ 
Again and again I have seen a Hamburger creenin, 
homeward with his vessel so weighted down with palm 
it looked in the distance almost like a submarine. whil 
had gone a Liverpool steamer almost in ballast, aye 
of these boats get a commission on the homeward ae 
the German’s sociability wins for him the lion’s shi 
spoil. Many a British ‘* factory ” will let an Elder. 
boat go by and hold his hogshead of palm-oil for the G 
Service and sociability—this is the secret of the Gaus 
quest of the West African seas. Once the Liverpool f 
monopolised the carrying trade. Now, on the high se 
will see one flag quite as frequently as the other; but if 
into some independent port like Monrovia, you will be 
certain to see two German flags to one Union Jack, 
It is the trade of Africa that Germany wants, and sl 
getting it in every port where she has anything like an, 
chance. It is this all-important sea-trade that wil] make Ge 
many hesitate longest before plunging into a war with Enel 


The Kaiser is reported to be one of the largest 
stockholders in the German merchant marine, 


HOW HE TREATS THE NATIVE, 


says :— 
Without the blowing of horns and the noise of th 
agent, the German is training the young Arrican in h i 
way—and making a pretty good job of it. The write 
watched the German closely in his relations to` these ha 
protégés on the West Coast. The administration of governm 
there is largely a matter of temperament, and the men f 
Rhine country are probably less easily driven into ‘irritability 
than any other white men. ag 


The conclusion is :— 


After observing the white men of many nations at the task 
regenerating Africa, one cannot escape a conviction that 
German native will rise as high in the scale, if not higher, 
any other within the same belt. At the same time, were! 
present writer an African he should prefer to live under t 
French flag. - ee 


State-Subsidised Theatres. 


THE Millgate Monthly for August contains the 
scription of the movement for a National The 
feature of which are pictures of some of the chief fox 
State-supported theatres of the Continent,—the Burg, whi 
Vienna, which costs the Emperor £24,000 a year: 
Theatre des Celestins, which costs the municipality 
Lyons £9,600 a year: the Théâtre Français, Pari 
which receives £0,600 a year from the State: 
Royal Thatre, Copenhagen, the annual defi 
which of from £9,000 to £10,000 is voted by 
Chamber: the Royal Playhouse, Dresden, wh 
costs the King of Saxony £8,000 a year: the Ro 
Theatre, Berlin, subsidised by the Kaiser to the tuni 
of £10,000 a year; and the Czech Theatre, 
which receives £5,400 from the Bohemian Go 
ment. — ie 

In Z.P2s Magazine Mr. Huntley Carter di 
the question, Shall we have a State theatre? 

_ trates it with views of distinguished State 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER. 
CHARACTER SKETCH OF JOSEPH CAILLAUX, 
Ix the political chronique in the Rerne des Deux 
Mondes of August 1, M, Francis Charmes writes on 
wE the changes of Ministry in France. 


} 
the. FOUR MINISTRIES IN ONE YEAR. 
Nea A 7 
rod The Chamber, which has completed its first year of 


legislation, has made a great deal of noise and done 
th little business, he says. Four Ministries in one year— 
| Briand, Briand, Monis, and Catllaux—and one may 
"look in vain for a single favourable judgment in any 
paper. M. Charmes regrets the disappearance of 
a, M. Briand, though it was mainly due to his own fault. 
As to the Monis Cabinet, it did not give an impres- 
sion of government at all. Considering the new 
Premier's past, he thinks it is hardly possible to have 


© p * 

gua much confidence in the present Government, but he 
Ger admits that M. Caillaux has not begun badly, and 
ani) 


» that his appearance on the political stage as President 
of the Council has not had the character of banality 
to which several others have accustomed us, At any 
rate, he is an intelligent man, and it may be that, 
iter enlightened by various symptoms, he has realised the 
need of the country for an effective Government 
which will govern. 


[CS~ 

he RUPTURE WITH THE SOCIALISTS. 

nas, A 

sild. Itis said that M. Caillaux’s words are few, but that 
nent every one counts. At the outset he has broken 


the : 


lit definitely with the Socialists. In France there have 
A 


been no fewer than 2,936 acts of sabotage in less 
Í than ten months. Such a state of affairs would not 
‘receive anything like the same toleration in any other 
the country in the world. It is hoped this toleration is 
now to cease, writes M. Charmes. The public 
the patience is at an end ; the moment has come to take 
the decisive measures. People talk of making new laws ; 

‘it were better to begin by enforcing the old. Liberty 

of labour must be rigorously and vigorously guaranteed. 

{The previous Governments knew of the anti-militarist 
dt- ‘propaganda in the army, and shut their eyes to it. 
>» a: ‘he new Ministry has adopted other methods. No 
hief » ‘overnment has ever had larger majorities than those 
irg, Which applauded the declarations of M. Caillaux. 
ar;yin their best days the Socialists do not amount to 
jofvone hundred votes; the rest, not far from five 
ris, hundred, belong to the Government. ‘The question 
the is, Will the Government maintain that position ? 
on What the country requires is a Government. which 
the will govern against demagogy and disorder, a 
ich Government which will act. 


yal Fortune's FAVOURITE. 
| The Correspondant of July 25 publishes an anony- 


uf mous article on M. Caillaux. Though M. Caillaux 
mM) was born in 1863, it is only since 1898 that he has 
T devoted himself to political life. He was only a 

| deputy when M. Waldeck - Rousseau made him 
los Minister of Finance, and M. Jaurès referred to him 
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happy men to whom dignities come 
But when Fortune took him by the 


as one of the 
during sleep. 
hand, it was 


withdrawing her support, she has been very capricious 
in regard to him. She Has forced him to take her for 
his model, and made him imitate her own incon 
Stancy. Fortune's favourites are indeed her slaves, 
DESTINED TO REGENERATE FRANCE, 

During his short parliamentary existence we have 
had opportunities of seeing M, Caillaux moving in 
circumstances of the most diverse and contrary 
nature with the ease of a young man and the serenity 
of old age. An economist with successive con- 
tradictory convictions, he has frequented and deserted 
the parties in turn, but he always separated from 
them only on the eve or im the morning of their 
disgrace. In 1899 and in 1904 he was strongly 
opposed to the Income Tax, but in 1907 everything 
which he had rejected he now proposed and defended, 
His optimism is undoubtedly one of the most curious 
sides of the man, and to this must be added imper- 
turbable presumption. Everything reveals absolute 
satisfaction with himself, A financier without reproach, 
he will also be a politician without fear. Convinced 
that the wealth and the future of the country are in 
his hands, he likes to feel that never was more 
precious charge confided to more worthy hands. 
With Turgot he thinks, “I veritably believe that [ 
was born to regenerate France.” pee tS 


A BORN OFFICIAL. 

When a caprice of M. Waldeck-Rousseau trans- 
formed the ceputy into a Minister, this sudden 
promotion evoked considerable surprise and anxiety. 
It was feared the portfolio of Finance would prove toa 
heavy a burden for a beginner. M., Caillaux did not 
participate in this surprise or in these fears, He 
knew his worth, and soon it was easy to measure the 
consequences of his rapid advancement in the form 
of increased expenditure and decreased revenue. 
Obscure blasphemers denounced his budgetary 
sabotage, but as M. Caillaux had favours and 
positions to distribute, he was naturally surrounded 
by a court desirous of pleasing and flattering bim. 
M. Bourgeois once remarked that he was net born 
for politics, but that he was born an administrator. 
M. Caillaux was born an official. 


In Za Revue of July 15th and August rst is printed 
a hitherto unpublished part of the journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. It is dated January, 1873-January, 
1876, when the writer was only twelve to filteen years 
ofage. It was indeed at the age of twelve that she 
began her famous journal. Written from day to day, 
and not from memory after the lapse of years, it 
shows us something of the existence of a lule girl of 
precocious intelligence, an ardent will, and an extreme 
intensity of life, 


a condition that he should be subjected 
to the most varied tests ; and the fact is, that without _ 
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understood. 
understand all that exists in France of anti-German 


assured. The enemies of 
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THÉOPHILE DELCASSE. 
From a German Point or ViEw, 

‘Tne August number of the Aonservative Monats- 
schrift publishes an anonymous article on Delcass¢ 
and Delcass¢ism. 

HONOURED BY KINGS AND EMPERORS. 

The writer informs us that M. Deleass¢ lives in a 
magnificent house on the Boulevard Clichy, and that 
not only is he the owner of the house in which he 
resides, but that the entire block of houses from the 
Place Pigalle to the Rue des Martyrs, from the 
Abbaye de Vhéléme to the Medrano Circus, belongs 
to him, His native region is the South of France, 
and in appearance he is rather Spanish, He is a 
ficencié des lettres, and one of the few men in the 
Ministry who have not studied law. He began his 
career as foreign editor of the République Francaise, 
and he also wrote for other papers. Whether 
M. Delcass¢ is a genius as a statesman or not, no 
one can deny that he is a man of extraordinary 
industry and energy. The writer believes he has 
never had a holiday. At‘any rate, while his col- 
leagues were holiday-making he was always to be 
secn in Paris, driving every day from his Montmartre 
residence to the Quai d’Orsay, absorbed in State 
documents or the newspapers. In a little time he 
came to consider himself indispensable in French 
political life. Emperors and kings hastened to do 
him honour, and he might be heard saying, “ The 

ing “England and I,” or “I and the Tsar.” 
But for years he made no reference to the Kaiser, 
only to put his foot in it when at last he did come to 


speak of his eastern neighbours, His fall, however, 
served to make him popular, 


A NAME TO MAKE GERMANY TREMBLE; 


According to the writer the French believe M. - 


Deleassé is the hero before W 
He is the coming man w 
will bring about a reckoni 
he is always being named 


ryhom Germany trembles, 
ho in one way or another 
ng with Germany. While 


L d as the most suitable man 
for the Presidency, he is always put aside because 


his nomination might be followed by serious conse: - 
quences. Thereby his prestige is always rising, and 
also the enthusiasm for him of the friends of the 
entente and the enemies of Germany. Another thing 
which only strengthens this interest in: M. Delcassé 
is the fact that the foreign press, especially the 
German press, has more to say about him ‘than 
about any other statesman. In French eyes every 
German criticism of him is a distinction. 


- MISUNDERSTOOD IN GERMANY. 
In Germany, it is explained, M. Delcassé is not 
By Delcassé and Delcasséism Germans 


Olitical feeling, That is a cardinal mistake, we are 


Deleassé are more anti- 


_ German than he—that is to Say, they are more desirous. 


opinion of France to-day is more hostile to G 


‘distinction between the English law of divorce and the Sc 
- law of divorce js that, in Scotland, desertion, intentional 


like a d 
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of revanche. Dra 
has taken on a development not at all suit 
Minister. In Germany people are too ready 
word anti-German. One could hardly Expe 
any French statesman particularly friendy 
many after the events of 1870-1. Itis the cone 
of the best methods which keep changing ı 


Besides, Deleassdism at the yy 


x = W 
changing international relations and political the 


so that it is necessary to distinguish betwee 
able political opponents of Germany 
abusers of the German name. M. ; 
defended himself against the charge of b 
enemy to Germany. 
NOT A PARTISAN OF DELCASSÉISM, 
At the end of the first period of Delcass 
single voice rose to defend the Minister, 
much under-estimated then as he had been o 
estimated before. He had, in truth, brought 
revanche policy nearer to- fulfilment than any 
statesman, but the mistake which he made, ac 
to the French view, was that he had not level 
the French army and navy for the task before y 
In the last five or six years the picture has chan 
The Delcassé of to-day has become 
and M. Delcassé is not now a partisan 9° 
Delcass¢ism. He opposes everything which ‘might 
in any way arouse the distrust of Europe. He ist 
preacher of restraint. Is this moderation to pave th 
way to the Presidency? In any case this man) 
have to be reckoned with in the next few years, He 
is a man of character, a personality in the best sens 
of the word. He knows what he wants, he has 
fidence in himself, and at the present time he enj 
the confidence of the majority of his people. Be 
a French patriot, it is hardly his duty to be agreeal 
to Germany. His policy can only be judged by 
standard of French interests. He must not be c 
founded with the ultra-Chauvinistic’ excesses of 
New Delcass¢ism. He is not: specially hostile 
Germany. But no one, not even M. Delcassé, ea 
govern against public opinion in France. The publi 


s 
ism 
He 


than it was in 1905. In short, it is not M. De 
but Delcasséism, which is the danger, A 


Divorce in Scotland and England. 
Two striking points of difference between | 
marriage laws of England and Scotland are set | 


meant to be permanent, is a ground for.divorce at the inst 
of either husband or Wife, after it has lasted for a conti 
period of four years. We have about two hundred di 
the year in Scotland, and the number is not increas 
these, about Seventy-five are for desertion, and in so: 


a ozen or a score of those cases the deserter is pi 
dead, e eee STS 


eh ernie 


Se 
more cautious, | 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HEROES AND HEROINES OF LABRADOR. 

MISSIONARY OUTPOSTS OF, THE MORAVIAN CHURCH, 

[n the September number of Chamlers's Journal 
Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard has an article on the 
Moravian Mission-Stations in Labrador. 

THE LIGHTHOUSES OF THE MORAVIAN BRETHREN, 

All the world over, he writes, are set the rnis- 
sionary outposts of the Moravian Church, and their 
converts outnumber the members of the parent estab- 
lishment in the proportion of five to one, a re ord in 
which this ancient episcopal sect stands alone. Their 
labours reach strange races— Tibetans, Eskimo, Alas- 
kans, hunters, mountaineers, etc.—yet few really 
understand anything of the work they are doing. 
After close upon two hundred years of missionary 
effort they remain unknown to the general public. 
They 


never advertise themselves, and in the rare 
instances when the word Moravian finds its way into 
the papers, it is generally in connection with some 
explorer who is recruiting at a Moravian mission- 
station or who touched a Moravian mission-settlement 
before proceeding on his voyage. Far and wide on 
the shores or the sea of heathenism are set these 
lighthouses of the Moravian Brethren, and silently and 
steadily they pursue their work. 
THE SIX STATIONS IN LABRADOR, 

Nowhere is this work more interesting than in 
Labrador, where, at the six stations scattered over 
some five hundred miles of a coast bitterly barren, 
they live a life hardly to be matched in modern 
times. In 1750 a Moravian, having visited a 
successful Moravian settlement in Greenland, 
petitioned his bishop to be allowed to found a 
similar one in Labrador. Two years later he landed 
with four other Brethren, and, after building a house 
for the mission, he and his companions were 
treacherously murdered by the Eskimo. Nothing 
daunted, another devoted pioneer, having first learnt 
the Eskimo language, set out for Labrador, and in 
due course of time established the mission. Since 
then the work has not been allowed to languish. 
The three southerly stations, Makkovik, Hopedale, 
and Nain, are framed during the brief summer in the 
green of luxuriant mosses, and in dwarf hard-grown 
woods of the spruce and juniper. Okkak, with its 
church and hospital, lies exposed under the dark 
mountains. Hebron and Killinek, the most northerly 
stations of all, are beyond the timber limit. Killinek 
is indeed a dreary spot. With an average tempera- 
ture much below freezing-point, it is the home of 
clouds, squalls, and sunless days. Yet it is the resort 
of numbers of Eskimo, who find it a good fishing- 
place for walrus, white whale, and seal. 

HOW THE TRADE IS MANAGED BY THE MISSION. 

‘At each of the Moravian mission-stations there isa 
missionary called the house-father, with his wife and 
younger children ; and if the number of Eskimo 
makes it necessary also, an ordained assistant and a 


m nt 
layman storekeeper, who attends to the industrial 
business of the store. ‘The trade done by the mission 
is of great value to the natives. The Eskimo and 
the settlers bring their fish and other articles to the 
mission store, and receive in return barrels of salt, gear 


for fishing or hunting, provisions, garraents, and other — 


supplies. ‘The pricey paid by the mission are liberal, 


In the case of valuable skins the storekeeper pays a — 


deposit at once, and when the skins have been dis 
posed of in the London market, the whole amount 
obtained, rinus a small percentage, is handed over 
to the hunter. The Eskimo, alas! knows nothing of 
a bank account. 
can, and a few months later often comes upon the 
mission funds as a starving pauper. As the mission 
undertakes to feed the poor and aid the sick, as well 
as to teach them the way of life, their trade is an 
uncertain game. The mission also provides work for 
most of the people, and the rate of wages paid is good, 
but the Eskimo are not enthusiastic workers. 
THE WORK OF THE SISTERS, 

It is the trade which holds the people together. 
The missionaries are not allowed to sell anything 
on their own behalf, for the trade is undertaken 
purely in the interest of the Eskimo. Every mem 
ber of the mission, in addition to being a preacher, 
is a master of some useful handicraft. ‘Their wives. 
the Moravian Sisters, not only help in the schools 
and teach the women the domestic arts, but they 
tend the sick, They receive no return for their 
labours, yet the life is far more trying for them. than 
for their husbands. Cruellest of all,¢ieir children 
have to be sent home to the mission schools at seven 
years of age. Such partings often mean practical 
separation for a lifetime, and communication with 
home is restricted to one or two mails a year in most 
of the stations, ‘These noble women bear their 
children and tend them through illness mostly with- 
out medical aid. ‘The severity of the climate falls 
more heavily on the women also, Many prefer the 
winter, for the short summer awakens the mosquitoes 
and black flies, which make sitting out of doors im- 
possible, 

It has ever been the wise aim of the Moravians to 
hold the Eskimo as close as possible to the only life 
which suits them—the life of a hunter-people of the 
Arctic—and the survival of the race is due to the 
wholesome influence brought to bear by the Brethren, 
Most of them are now able to read and write. They 
attend the mission services regularly, The organist is 
often an Eskimo man or woman, and an Eskimo 
sometimes leads the service. 


———— 


La Lectura gives a summary of French views on 


the Moroccan Question, culled from many reviews — 


and newspapers. There is a critique of a nove 


entitled “A Dangerous Age,” which appears to have” 
attracted a great deal of attention and might be worth — 


examination on the part of publishers in other 
countries. 
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He spends the money as fast as he — 


AR. CARNEGIE’S VIEWS ON ARBITRATION. 
Ir. ANDREW CARNEGIE contributed to the Cox- 
temporary Review for August a characteristic paper on 
bitration. He makes the practical suggestion that 
Secretaries of Foreign Affairs should visit each other 
more frequently, and become thereby genuine friends. 
Vor promoting mutual appreciation, and the give-and- 
_ take spirit of good fellowship, there is no substitute 
r personal conference. Mr. Carnegie declares that 
he enormous cost of war, ruinous though it may be, 
as dust in the balance compared with its sin. He 
oices in the progress of the response to President 
Tafts initiative, and that it has brought the whole 
ivilised world for the first time to the serious con- 
_ Sideration of the crime of war. France, the Nether- 
ands, and Germany have followed Britain’s example. 
he example of the English-speaking race in abolish- 
ng slavery, in abolishing the duel, will be followed in 
the abolition of the brutal butchery of war. 


MORE HEROISM IN WORK THAN IN SOLDIERING. 


Mr. Carnegie delights in the fact that the glamour 
_ of heroism which once surrounded war is being rudely 


He makes the rather interesting suggestion 


that an insurance company making only. nominal 
_ charges and paying normal premiums for every act of 
_ heroism, or every injury received in battle by a man 
~ enlisting in the Army or Navy to-day, would earn 
prising dividends :— 
Not a railway locomotive engineer or fireman, switch tender 
trackman, conductor or trainman, ‘coal miner, ship’s captain 
ew, but lives in greater danger of accident or death than 
&~ealonel, or general in the British or American 
nì The industrials are constantly in danger while on duty. 
__ The reports of the Hero Funds in various countries show that 
scarcely a day passes without several heroes proving sublime 
: ral courage by risking their lives for others. Compare these 
= heroes of civilisation, who save or serve, with the paid so-called 
heroes of the past, who slew their fellow-men, or with the paid 


Y Idi ts of to-day, who are rarely, if ever, called upon to incur 
serious risk, 


BOYCOTT MORE TERRIBLE THAN DREADNOUGHTS, 
_ Assuming that the three other nations now negotiat- 
g with the American Republic joined in the projected 
treaty, it is certain that some of the other Powers 
Je f r| 
rould follow. Then :— 


tus suppose that a dispute arose between two Powers, and 
was feared, the friendly appeal of the peaceful Powers to 
ontestants to arbitrate could scarcely be resisted ; but if it 

the peaceful Powers might then intimate that as all 
lons are concerned as partners in the peace of the world, they 
ave rights which should not be ignored, and, if they „were, it 
ight be found necessary for them to declare non-intercourse 
with the offender who disturbed that peace. 


“STOP THE MAILS!” 
__ Then follows a glimpse of an interview with Mr, 


Gladstone :— 

The writer had occasio 

h Home Rule Bi 
He expla 


Dis ARARE ER CURRAN ASIEN 


of civilisation, Asa first step, stop the mails,” was the 
“Stop the mails?” Mr. Gladstone repeated reflue 
“Yes, sir, stop the mails.” He pondered a few mo 


until the drastic effect of this was realised, There ater TH 
bringing a recalcitrant people to reason more humane dy 

less costly, and more effective than war, With the ae of a 
nations named united, a gentle intimation that they 4 xi siders 


expect the peace of the world to be disturbed at that ji aa 
would probably suffice ; but the boycott in reserve 
found a much more powerful instrument for ] 


insane 
Julius 


than the Dreadnought. Bee 
À intens 
AMERICAN AND GERMAN NAVIES COMPA at cer 
In the Atlante Monthly Sir William H, White chara 
pares the strength of the United States Navy, prese freque 
and prospective, with that of the navies of G many to the 
Japan. He declares that, in spite of the efforts ma Ghian 
by Germany, the United States still compares fa and t 
ably with Germany in warship building capacity, ie 
in that respect is second only to Great Britain, “ty aes 
reserve of productive power is undoubtedly a valua n e 
national asset. When the vessels now 3 yo 


building, 


: a : inner 
decided upon, in both countries are complete, G his b 
many will have practically overtaken the ct 
‘States. Germany will then possess seventeen vessek n It wi: 
of the so-called Dreadnought type, as against ten ‘not I 
belonging to the United States. But the latter group „this d 
will be of larger average displacement, and will % 
individually carry more powerful armaments. Sir — 
William sums up his judgment thus :— $ TH 
The United States possesses ample capability for building, Xavie 
arming and equipping all the warships which can possibly be — f Cz 
required. American designers of warships and armaments 9 2 ~ 


have given proof that their capacity is in no respect inferior to 
that possessed by foreign competitors. As regards capital 
ships the United States Navy is well provided at present, ir 


comparison with Germany and Japan ; but the relatively small elder 
numbers of new ships laid down in the States makes it possibi SA 
that Germany will have a distinctly superior force within a few On 
years unless corresponding action is speedily taken and greate: welco 
additions are made to the American fleet, knee: 

He quotes Sir Cyprian Bridge to the effect that the upwa 
Panama Canal will be a strategic benefit to the Unit the V 
States almost exceeding that which would be co had i 
ferred by expending the money cost of the canal o in CO 
an increase in the number of ships, ‘That is to. sacrifi 


a dav 
swar 
and 

danci 


the canal is worth to America more than thirty-six or 
thirty-seven capital ships of the largest size. ; 


A “Dreadful Chorus.” 7 their 

THE most serious paper in the Loyal is the story of supp! 
Sadowa as told to Walter Wood by F. Haroske, la good 
24th Infantry Regiment, First Prussian Army- Co p vesta 
The Prussian soldiers account of the noise of batt a m 
gives more prominence than usual to the cries of tl descr 
wounded :— | stitch 
For seven long hours that tremendous fight had been going | befor 
on, the very earth shaking with the fire of the guns, and theair skin. 
being filled with deafening and awful sounds of every sert; Eve 
boom of artillery, the incessant rattle of needle-gun and muz © daugh 
loader, the ceaseless shouts of officers and cheers of me went 


 messe 
the B 


that other Noise which nothing could silence, though one ; senses 
became dulled in the hearing of it—the dreadful chorus of the 
Wounded hosts,  — es : : as 


WAS NAPOLEON INSANE? 
"aw insanity of Napoleon's genius is the subject 
of a paper in T.P's by T.P. himself. T.P. con- 
siders that many of the great men of history had an 


linsane spot in their nervous system, In a sense, 
J : i ’ 

F vulius Cæsar, Dante, Shakespeare, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, Parnell, and Lord Randolph Churchill 


were madmen. Napoleon when a child suffered 
intensely from nervousness, later from facial neuralgia 
at certain times. He had fits that were epileptic in 
character. He suffered from intense irritability, and 
frequently a nervous breakdown that reduced him 
to the condition of a hysterical woman, He would 
often fly into a passion on the slightest provocation, 
and tear a garment to pieces that inconvenienced 
him. On the last night he spent with Josephine 
before the divorce was initiated he was much less 
self-controlled than she. The pillow on which he 
lay was wet through and through with his tears. An 
inner melancholy never left him, haunted him from 
ius boyhood upwards. But bis megalomania was 
the chief proof of the insanity of Napoleon's genius. 
| It whs this that undid him, his insane desire to rule 
\not France or Europe, but the world, To satisfy 
Anis dream a million Frenchmen were sacrificed. 


A KING WHO ALWAYS LAUGHS. 

Tue world’s merriest monarch is declared by 
Xavier Paoli, in Pearson's for August, to be the King 
of Cambodia :— 

He loved lau 
necessity ; it burs 


ng. Hilarity with him was a habit, a 
rth like a flourish of trumpets; it went off 
like a rocket at thing or nothing, suddenly lighting up his 
elderly monkey , and reve umidst the dark smudge that 
formed his features a dazzling keyboard of ivory teeth. 
On arriving at Marseilles he greeted his official 
welcomers with a loud laugh. His costume from the 
knees to the waist suggested the East; from the belt 
upwards it was borrowed from ancient fashions of 
the West. In leaving his realms to go to France he 
had broken every religious and political law, and had 
in consequence to perform any number of purificatory 
sacrifices. With him came three Ministers, four sons, 
a daughter, and eleven favourites, accompanied by a 
swarm of chamberlains, ladies of the bedchamber, 
and pages, and, most important of all, his corps of 
| dancing girls. ‘Their hair is hard and close cropped, 

their beauty somewhat to seek, but they possess “a 

supple, captivating royal grace.” They are girls of 

good extraction, and are considered as a sort of 
| vestal. Virginal and radiant, they perform in dancing 
l a more or less religius rite, Their clothes are 
| described as simply fairylike. Their bodices of silk 
| stitched with gold are fitted upon them and sewn 
| before each performance, forming, as it were, a new 
skin. The monarch’s good humour was irrepressible :— 
Í Ever eager to appear good-natured and polite, he kissed the 
~ daughters of the hall porter at the Colonial Office each time he 
f went to the Pavillon de Flore, and shook hands with the 
| messengers at the Foreign Office, and with all the salesmen at 
the Boa Marché, which he made a point of visiling.~ Again, 
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when passing through the Place Victor-Hugo, he sever failed 
to take off his hat with a great flourish to oar nanonel poet 
I had the greatest difficulty in keeping him from sending 
ngs to the tomb of Napoleon, ** whom wa taid ie 
a Cambodia,” he explained to me through the 


cheering. The result was a regular battle, which was 
only suspended by the forcible withdrawal of Mis 
Majesty. 


FRESH LIGHT ON MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

In Cornhill the Rev. D. W. Duthie discusses the 
Zardon Papers, now published by the Royal His- 
torical Society. They consist of a number of com: 
temporary documents relating to the trial of Mary 
Stuart, 1586, one portion of which is concerned with 
the construction of the case against Queen Mary and 
another giving Mary's answer. These papers were 
not known to exist before 1836. Since 1870 they 
have been in the British Museum, 

DOCUMENTS Lost IN A HAUNTED CHAMBER, 

For nearly three hundred years they were lying 
unknown in the Bardon Manor in Somerset :— 

Here, in an attic above the drawing-room, where i 
is broken only by a half-light from a small gable-windos 

: ers and correspondence of an Elizat 
here, they seem to have faded 
The Leighs came and went, soa 
tury to century, without a word to suggest the 
these historical treasures, 

But if no tradition existed in the family of the 
selves, there was, curiously enc a local lege 
or may not have been connected with the unfor 
whom these documents refer, The house was haunted! At F 
midnight the ghost of Robert Leigh, Bardon’s first owner, z 
might be seen wandering about its drive with “a head,” mot 
his own, under his arm. Plaintive m 
such a5 mig 
traceable, 
white-haired 
the 


which may 
ate (ure to 


moved 


More 


it was mended, 
Nowadays the ghosts have been laid; the white Gove na 
longer beats agains: the pane; its mystic flight in the darkness i 
has given place to familiar sounds like the cry of the owl anf Ke 
the scratching of rats, The portents ceased with the iscover 
and removal of the papers soon after the accession of (Jwe i eee 
Victoria--a change to be ascribed to the supernatural or to ue: 
growth of popular enlightenment, as the reader pleases. Pace i 
But they do not yet decide the innocence or guilt 
of Queen Mary :— i p 
The Bardon Papers offer us sidelights upon the preparation 
of the case against her and the attitude of her chief acen ers3 
but the historian who seeks the last word concerning Mary” * 
Stuart must still continue his inquisition. 


‘Tue art of Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, with a a 
number of her marvellous pictures of horses, is the i Se 
subject of an appreciation in the Windsor by Mae | 
Austin Chester. : i 


THE VALUE OF IMBECILES. 

In the American Review of Reviews Miss Frances 
M. Bjorkman describes the Vineland Training School, 
whieh would once have been called an idiot asylum, 
but which she describes as an experiment station m 
race improvement. Many of the patients are so 
trained as to be able to support themselves, though 
not able to be dismissed from control. ‘The teachers 
have demonstrated in innumerable cases the validity 
of the theory that a child ought not to be forced to 
do anything it does not want to do, nor prevented 
from doing anything it does want to do, Incentives 
take the place of penalties :— 

Each child is provided with a ‘store credit card,” and upon 
this it gets a mark from each of its teachers to whom its lessons 
and conduct have been satisfactory. Each of these marks is 
equivalent to a penny, and on Saturday the child can go to the 
store and buy as many pennies’ worth as there are marks, 
The children who fail in lessons or conduct are not punished ; 
they simply do not get the marks that would have enabled them 
to gratify some long-cherished desire for ball or top, for doll 


or hair-ribbon, 3 3 ~ £ 
The motto of the Training School, printed large in all its 
literature, is, ‘‘ We believe in happiness first, all else follows . 
and here “happiness” is no mere sentimental abstraction, but 
an intensely practical working force. 
Amusement is part of the schooling. 
THE EDUCATIVE USES OF HAPPINESS, 
The laboratory of psychological research is a most 
valuable branch of the institution. Here all the 
children are repeatedly tested for mental capacity, 
weighed and measured and photographed by the 
= newest and most scientific devices. A machine called 
the ergogreaph measures how much vital force the 
operator is able to exert at a given moment :— 
innumerable experiments upon the children with this machine 
have demonstrated beyond all question that more force can be 
exerted by a person in a happy frame of mind, or under the 
influence of encouragement or pleasurable excitement, than by 
the same person in a mood of sadness and discouragement. 

‘í When we consider the incalculable importance to the future 
of studies like these,” Dr, Goddard said to me, “we can no 
longer look upon these poor, afflicted little ones of ours as pure 
waste, They seem given to us to study. We cannot make 
scientifically accurate studies upon normal children ; they go 
too fast for us ; but in the slow development of the sub-normal, 
we have just the opportunity we need for noting with the 
necessary slowness and caution all the various processes of 


unfolding life. And out of these studies we may at last evolve 
a true science of eugenics,” 


Practically all the labour required for the shops 
and barns, laundry, cannery and power-house, farm, 
orchards, vineyard and truck gardens, is furnished by 
adult pupils, who are thus rendered self-sustaining, 
Mr. E. R. Johnstone, superintendent of the institu- 
tion, is “one of those men who seem divinely 
appointed to their work in the world.” 


A new method of getting children to write by 


illustrated in Z1P.’s Magazine by J. Eaton Feasey, 
who tells how a class of children described the 
adventures of a baby and.a cat. ; 5 
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giving them a subject in which they are interested, . 
and getting them to tell the tale in their own way, is © 
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23 
A STANDARD MAP OF THE WORLD. 
In the American Review of Reviews My. Ha 
Wade describes the process of mapping th 
on a standard scale. He tells how the tae 
Congresses of 1909 and 1911 initiated the 
of anew standard international map on the 
one toa million, One inch on the map wil] 
spond to nearly sixteen miles on the €arth’s 
This is sufficiently large to enable villages ag 
cities to be shown, and also the railways, p 
roads, etc. Of individual sheets measurine 
20 inches there will be required, to cover the 
surface of the earth, 2,640 sheets. But Oe 
fourths of the earth’s surface is ocean 
necessary to construct in all for the interna 
atlas more than 1,500 sheets. The Sections for 
United States will be produced, it is expected, in 
or twelve years. ‘The spelling or transliterat 
names is to be that of the country or 
represented by the map, and the Latin alphabe 
to be used. So “The Hague” will appear a 
sis Gravenhage,” “ Vienna” as ‘“ Wien,” « Floren 
as “ Firenze.” Chinese and Russian character 
not be used :— 


Ernatig 
fo ati 


N 


» it will no 


ration g 
domini 


Different shades of blue will denote different depths of takes 


level to 300 meters (984°25 feet), pale buff will be used upt 
500 meters (1,640`42 feet), followed by brown gradually grow. 
ing darker up to 3,000 meters (9,842"50 feet), then comes violet. 
fading into white at the highest elevations above 7,000 met 
(22,965 °83 feet). 

The initial meridian is the anti-meridian 
Greenwich, 180 degrees east or west. The me 
scale is to be used in preference to other measures 
For British and American maps a scale of mile 
would be added. | 


and seas, three shades of green will indicate lowlands from Y 


MEXICAN PROSPECTS, 

THE Chautauguan for August is given up to tl 
account of a reading journey through Mexic 
Mexico City is described as cosmopolitan. “( 
the principal business streets and in the busin 
hours more English is heard than Spanish, and mor 
than any other language whatsoever.” A peculiarity | 
of the tramway system is mentioned. ‘The running 


a flat car with a black canopy designed for fun 
purposes mounted upon it. Such,a car will be 
lowed by passenger coaches, as many as the size of 
funeral requires. The last words of the writer, wh 
E. H. Blichfeldt, deal with the political future :— 


If democratic government fails it will be because some po 
ful man is a traitor to the people; and if no such man ane 
within the next year or two, the cause will be reasonably = 
Whatever the outcome, be assured that there is a general an 
sincere longing among the people for the establishment 
liberty, a genuine respect for law, and a full consciousn 
the necessity for order ‘and submission to the sovereign Wi 
Some time, too, if not at present, these things will be a hie 
The Indian patience waits long but does not for 
object. Perhaps something of the old high dauntlessne 
the Spaniard ought also to be separately acknowledged - 
Mexican spirit. ee So = 


z 
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‘©THE SERVANTS OF INDIA.” 

Tae Indian Review for July contains an account of 
the Servants of India Society, which was founded by 
the Hon, Mr. Gokhale. He started the institution i 
1905 with only three members, all 
Maharashtra, and now in: its 
twenty-six members :— 


Sixth yea 


The objects of the Society, as laid down by its fi 
train national missionaries for the V 
promote by all constitutional means t} 
Indian people. _Its members, to qt 
prospectus of the Society, frankly accept 
as ordained in the inscrutable dis; 
India’s good. Self-government within the Empire for their 
country and a higher life gener their country? a their 
goal. The Society is not exclusively political, though it i 
largely such. 


THEIR OBJECTS AND QUALIFICATIONS. 

The activities sketched in the programme are :— 

(1) Creating among the people, by example and by pr 
a deep and passionate love of the motherland, se 
highest fulfilment in service and sacrifice ; (2) organising 
work of political education and agitation, basing it on a careful 
study of public questions, and strengthening generally the 
public life of the country ; (3) promoting relations of cordial 
ill and co-operation among the different commun 
sting educational movements, especially those for the 
tion of women, the education of backward classes, and 
industrial and scientific education; (5) helping forward the 
dustrial d opment of the country, and (6) the elevation of 
le depre 
Gradua 
are ordin 


ses, 

d those that have done good work in public life 
igible for membership in the Society, and they 
have to ps riod of probation before they are 
admitted into the £ y by the First Member and Council, 
Every member at the time of adm n takes vows binding 
himself to selfless patriotic work, to poverty, to a pure personal 
life, to a loyal allegiance to the Sosiety, and so forth, 


MAINTENANCE AND TRAINING. 


The Society, while enforcing a severely simple 
standard of living, gives its members a family 
allowance, provides for personal expenditure, ensures 
education for their chiidren in certain conditions, and 
maintenance for the members of their family after 
their decease. The period of training extends over 
five years, In the first three, members have to 
spend six months a year at Poona, carrying on their 
studies in the library attached to the Home. A 
regular course of studies is prescribed, and a senior 
member is appointed supervisor of studies, but the 
members do most of their studies by themselves. 
They begin with a course relating to the administra- 
tion and economic condition of India, The feature 
of the library is a very excellent collection of Blue- 
books relating to India. 


Scotia, full of enthusiasm for all things Scottish, 
dilates with joy on the visit of Mr. Andrew Fisher, 
Prime Minister of Australia, to his native village of 
Crosshouse, near Kilmarnock. It quotes a protest 


against Holyrood displaying, during the King’s visit, - 


a Royal Standard with English quarterings, instead of 
the Royal flag of Scotland, the Lion Rampant. 
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ERNESTO NATHAN, MAYOR OF ROME, 


Mr. B. Marvin TipřLe contributes to the Formen. 
for August a highly appreciative sketch of Mr, 
Ernesto Nathan, the Mayor of Rome. Mis father 
was an English banker, his mother an Italian, and 
until his thirteenth year he lived in England. To 
his youth he was an associate of Mazzini and other 
Italian patriots, but it was not until 1876 that he 
began his political career in Italy, He edited 
various papers which expounded the political and 
ethical ideals of Mazzini :— 

For many years | 


= 


e, Kome, During this Gmie he was 
š in the Royal High Institute of Com- 
Stadies, Rome, Four times he was 
Ciy Council, and under Mayer 

mber of the municipal Executive 


chosen Mayor of Rome, and re-elected 


Board. 
Im 1910. 

At the last celebration of the entry of the Talian 
troops into Rome he delivered an address entiled 
* Papal Rome and Italian Rome,” which drew a 
protest from the Pope, and to this protest Nathan 
made a rejoinder which Italians regard as classic. Ip 
his reply he deals faithfully with the Vatican, which, 
he declares, is a fragment of an extinguished sun 
hurled into the orbit of the modern world. Mr. 
Nathan is a Jew like Luzzati and Sonimo, but there 
is no country in the world where a Jew ceases sO 
completely to be a Jew as in Italy. He accepted 
the office of Mayor in order to demonstrate to the 
world that there is a new Rome and a newLtaly, 
alive, progressive, ambitious, to share the tasks of 
this twentieth century. Heis a Mayor of the new 
school devoted to converting Rome into a modem 
State :— 

For this modern people 
city with pure l 
and rapid tra 
oiher institution 
modern city life. 

Mr. Nathan is convinced that no other kingdom 
has achieved greater things than United Italy in the 
first fifty years of her life. For more than a quarter 
of a century Mr. Nathan has been a leader in Italian 
Freemasonry, and at the conclusion of his Mayoralty 
it is probable that he wili be nominated by the King 
for the Senate. No party owns him, not even the 
Republican party :— 

He is a religious man, but not of the conventional type. He 
believes that the !present religious forms are going to pieces. 
Certainly no well-informed man can question this conclusion s9 


striven to provide a moderi 
e drainage, clean streets, cheap 
. hospi public gardens, and the 
to the welfare and happiness of 


far as it applies to Haly. What wiil happen? He does not : 
know, and he is honest enough to say so. “Woe are groping,” 


he says; “no one has a full programme." He feels that there 
will be a faith, but ‘It will be a faith bern of intelligence, 
matured in freedom.” r 


Tue State shows, in its July number, a disposition 
to give more prominence 
‘Africa than formerly. So it engages a Nationalist to 
sketch the chief Unionists and a Unionist to sketch 
the chief Nationalists. = 


» 


3 the very soul of the great Gins = 


Apii 
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to the Parties in South 
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THE REVIEW 


MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur MEANING or UGLINESS. 

‘THE paper on the Meaning of Ugliness, read by 
it Hubert Parry at the recent International Musical 
“Congress, is published in the August issue of the 
Musical Times. (tis only people who have given up 
eing personally alive who avoid things because they 
are ugly and disagreeable, he says. To people who 


> . se 
have any fund of energy they are rather inviting than 


otherwise, as they are apt to arouse the combative 

© instincts; and liberal minds also feel that all progress 
‘is made by facing things which are disagreeable, and 

~ fir d ng out what they really mean and accepting them 


4 


if they can be of service, [Every advance in Art has 
been made by accepting something which has been 

condemned as ugly by recognised artistic authorities. 

= There probably has never been any time in history 
aes when men have so ostentatiously and eagerly broken 
established rules wholesale as the present; and there 

_ never was a time when the breaking of rules was so 

welcomed and so likely to win public favour. Many 

things which appear ugly only do so because they are 
| hot understood. It is by their context men shall 
= know them—the truth of their relation to their sur- 
= roundings. People have often been repelled at first 
= by genuinely new music because so much of it seemed 
ositively ugly, but when they knew it better and got 
mere into touch with it, the apparent ugliness became 
= one of the most welcome features of the work, 
ecause it was the proof of original invention and 
ight. Fhe composer had been able to show us 
mething which we did not. know before. -The test 
of the value of a man’s work is whether it really 
enlarges the lives of his fellow-men and makes them 
re worth living. 

Tue Roya ACADEMY or Music. 

__A writer in the Musical Times for August gives 
me historical particulars of the Royal Academy of 
Music. It was in 1823 that the institution at 4, Ten- 

n Street, Hanover Square, first opened its doors 

ce public. In those days it was regulated that 

dents at the beginning of their course should be 
etween the ages of ten and fifteen, while the number 
pupils was not to exceed forty boys and forty girls. 
mong the difficulties which had to be contended 

_was the practising, the limitations of space 

_ making it necessary for practising on several instru- 

ments to be going on at the same time in one room } 

On several occasions the financial situation became 

rave, but each time the committee was enabled to 

de over the crisis. Mr. Gladstone’s grant was with- 
awn by Mr. Disraeli, but was renewed when Mr. 

_ Gladstone again came into power. Among the past 
_ principals of the institution, Dr. Crotch, Cipriani 

_ Potter, Charles Lucas, Sterndale Bennett, and Sir 

rge Macfarren are names to be held in remem- 

ce. Macfarren, who was totally blind, was a 

5 pronounced anti-Wagnerite, and he fought sturdily 

_ and consistently for his opinion. In September the 
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new premises of the Academy in the Mar 
Road are to be inaugurated. In a future issue fi 
particulars of the growth of the institutio 
scholarships, etc., will no doubt be given, 
RUBENS OR VAN Dyck? 

In the little Sa/on Carré of the Dulwich 
there hangs a fine Portrait of a Genoese N 
ascribed to Van Dyck. Writing on this a 
the Art Journal for August, Sir Claude Phillips We 
that at first sight one would say without hese 
here is one of the long series of portraits a ) 
by Van Dyck at Genoa. Nevertheless hee 
a difference, and a closer examination Of one 
traits by Rubens and Van Dyck in the exhibit; 
Flemish art last year at Brussels strengthened 
belief of Sir Claude that we have here not a via 
Dyck of the Genoese period but a Rubens of the 
Italian time. If Rubens painted the picture, it min 
have been in the year 1607. The portrait, the wae 
goes on to say,is marked by a joy in life, an un 
fected dignity and manliness which are not quite the 
courtliness of Van Dyck in the finest of his Italian 
presentments. The hands appear to have that pecu. *. 
liar quality indicative of living flesh and circulating 
blood that belongs to Rubens, and serves, among- F 
other essentials, to distinguish him from Van Dyck 
The rufis and frills are much less subtly drawn and E i 
rendered than in the best authenticated Van Dycks — i 
of this time. The portrait is assurediy very near t 
Van Dyck, yet appreciably different in some impo 
tant points frem his most characteristic performances 
of the Italian period. It remains to be seen whether 
it will ultimately be attributed to Rubens. $ 


DÜRER’S WoopcurTs. 


In the August Connoisseur Mr. N. Peacock writes 
on Albrecht Dürers Woodcuts. Conceived and co 
posed for the greater part on a large scale, th 
woodcuts, says Mr. Peacock, reveal a side of th 
great German’s genius which does not find suc 
adequate expression in any other of the man 
mediums he controlled. Until Diirer’s advent wooc 
cuts had been little more than mere linear cutti 
and required the aid of a colour wash before the 
were entitled to consideration as pictures. The 
introduction of close cross-hatching to produce th 
desired contrasts of light and shade rendered actus 
colouring unnecessary, the use of a single tint inst 
of polychrome and flat outline bringing about | 
decided advance in picturesqueness of effect. Quic 
to seize upon the advantages of this change in tech: 
nical method, Dürer revealed hitherto unexplored 
possibilities in the art of wood-engraying. In 
cases he drew his compositions on the pear-tree, 
box, destined to pass into the wood-engraver’s hand 
and he increased the dimensions hitherto accord 
to woodcuts. There was a series devoted to the 
Great Passion, and another to the Life of the Vi in 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


MIND SURGERY. 


Unper this somewhat insufficient synonym for 
mental therapeutics, Max Rittenberg in the Lady's 
Realm discusses the progress made in recognising the 

~ power of mind on mind. England has lagged behind 
the Continent and America by reason of the doctors, 
but has recently experienced a marked change in 
feeling, due to the Christian Scientists. ‘The writer 
records the present-day cult of “Antoinisme” as 
follows :— 


At Jemeppe-sur-Meuse, an obscure little vill 
mining district of Belgium, is a man, selfeducated, ired 
—a former miner—who has built up a following of hundreds of 
thousands of men and women without attempting to thrust 
hir f forward. He lives the life of a recluse, refuses to 

: anyone, preaches for a bare five minutes a day in the 
temple that his believers have erected for him, and devotes the 
sreater part of his time to concentrated thought for the good of 

rity. 
He is known as “Père Antoine.” In appearance he 
mbles the late Count Tolstoy—a rough, rugged figure with 
a leonine head and the eyes of a seer. His teaching is the 
power of pure faith to heal the body diseased; the unreality of 
evil. The well-attested cures of his followers are not due to 
\ hypnotic methods on his part, for he fixes his gaze on nobody 
\ = as he preaches from his pulpit, nor does he lay hands on the 
sick, A man travelled to see him from New Zealand—Pére 
wf Antoine, keeping to his rule, refused to receive him, A great 
scientist travelled from Rome to Jemeppe-sur-Meuse— Père 

Antoine equally refused to receive him. 

Here is a perfect example of faith-healing. Itis the essence of 

“ Antoinisme” that by faith alone is a man cured, and that in 

proportion to the strength of his faith so will he receive healing, 
ance is stated to be no bar, The theory of his followers is 
that his concentrated meditation reaches out in waves of thought- 
energy and links up with the theught-waves of those who are 
equally concentrating with full faith, 


NEED OF PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERTS, 


Mscr. R. HuGH Benson, in the Dublin Review, 
declares that at the present moment our crying need 
is what he would call a new science of evidence, so 
as to restrict each specialist from wandering beyond 
his province. This would, amongst other things, 
demarcate carefully the territory of each specialist, 
and prevent an expert in one department intruding 
into another department. In the case of crime, for 
example, the lawyer and the chemist are listened to, 
but the psychologist and moral theologian are wholly 
unrepresented :— 


It is stil} an unhappy fact that psychological and moral 
certitudes are considered flimsy and unsubstantial compared 
with scientific and physical certitudes. With regard to a 
recent very sad and dramatic case of murder, it occurred to me 
again and again that what was really needed to make justice 
wholly satisfactory was the evidence of a psychological expert. 
Inexpert evidence in psychology was there in abundance 
—witnesses to moral character, and all the rest, But exactly 
that which was most needed in that particular case was not 
so much inexpert evidence as expert. We ought to have had— 
4 and it is possible that we shall have fifty years hence, when 
psychology has become more of an organised science than it 
is at present—a body of persons, trained somewhat after the 
way in which priests are trained by the scientific study of 
casuistry and the extraordinary cxperimental teaching of the 
confessional, whose business it wil] be to examine motives and 
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; » and to give evidence in cash cose; and whose 
will be taken as being of at least equal weight ag 
those of chemists and anatomists, on whose evidence, th so 
targe an extent, criminal trials at present depend, Pi 
moral certainty, in spite of a popular opinion to the contrary, 
can be m its own province abeolutely as satisfuetory and 
convincing to those whounderstand the meaning of casnigtieal 
and psychological terms, as chemical evidence in the province — 
of chemistry, 


AN APPEARANCE AT THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Ix the August Zal Mall the Comtesse de Courson 
tells “a true story of the French Revolution.” The 
family of De S.ouverval had gathered in their chateau 
in a solitary part of the country between Arras and 
Cambrai. They were talking in horror of the Reign 
of Terror and of the danger incurred by the Comtes 
younger brother, Abbot of St. Vast. ‘The narrative 
proceeds :— č 


The tempest outside became more violent, the wind wept 
and moaned, the watchers round the fire gathered closer 
together, and the delicate pale face of the Countess grew paler 
sull, Suddenly the door of the room opened silently, and a 
well-known figure appeared in the dim light. With a half- 
stifled cry the women sprang to their feet. “My broiler, 
exclaimed the Count. ‘* How is it that yow are free? God be 
praised !” echoed the elder cAanoinesse, Bat something in the — 
tall, silent figure held them back. Mer, de Louverval, Abbot — 
of St. Vast, for it was he, entered the room, Mis steps fell 

iselessly on the wooden floor, he spoke not a word, but his 
eyes were fixed on the little group with the kindly expression, 
they knew so well. He passed by them with the saie noiseless 
tread, and glided into a room beyond that opens into the park. 
When their first bewilderment was over his browhey aiid sistem 
hurried after him, eager, anxious, half-frightened, half-surprised g 
but the room was empty ! 

They opened the door leading into the park and drew back, 
blinded by the pelting rain and deafened by the raging storm, 
The Abbé de St. Vast had disappeared! A strange, weird = 
feeling came over them; the noiseless tread, the silent figure, sA 
impressed them as uncanny, The Countess, trembling from 2 
head to foot, clung to the elder chanoinesse, who, in a low voice, 
began to recite the prayers for the dead. 

The next day the Count sent a messenger to Arras with orders 
to bring back, at any cost, news of his brother. The man 
returned, having accomplished his mission, His news was soom E 
told : Mgr. de Louverval, Abbot of St. Vast, had died of fever N 
in prison the very day and hour when he visited his old home f 4 


A DAY IN MODERN ATHENS, 


Mr. A. R. Carman, in the Canadian Magazine for 
July, describes his visit to Athens, and the profound — 
impression made by the disclosure of the ancient 
Hellenic world. Of the modern Athenians he 
says :— oe 

They lunch a little after twelve and then go to sleep. Shops 
and offices commonly close from twelve to two, or even three. 
The streets brisk up a bit after three, and at six all business 
ceases and the entire population — father, mother, son and i 
daughter, and the babies—go to the parks or squares, oneven ; 
the streets, and patronise the cafes. They get an ice-cream or See 
a cup of coffee or a glass of wine and a bit of cake, and that ; ; 
carries them along until dark quite puts an end to the most — 
delightful time of the day. Then, whea they can no er See 
and the countless orchestras cease playing in the cales, they 
reluctantly, but plocidly, saunter home to dine, We lear 5 
the trick after a while, but we got to like it immensely. - 
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THE BLACK PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES, 
A STUDY OF THE NEGRO WOMEN. 

In connection with the Races Congress a paper, 
by Dr. Frances Hoggan, on the Negro Women of the 
United States, which appears in the first July number 
of La Revue, has a special interest. 

THE MAMMY OF OTHER DAYS. 

Rightly the problem of the negro women in the 
United States is engaging the attention of the 
American public, The Southern whites have been 
deeply attached to the black mammy who cared for 
them in their childhood, To them she personified 
all that is best in the negro race. They praised her 
devotion, her untiring zeal, her incessant and un- 
equalled disinterestedness, and her endless patience 
with the white children confided to her care, and thus 
there was established a bond of close reciprocal sym- 
pathy between the white children and their mammy 
which continued for the rest of their life. But these 
things are changing, and to-day the Southern lady is 
finding that the faithful negro servant and friend of 
the house is gradually becoming an ordinary hired 
servant in accordance with the new conception of 
modern life. The negress will only undertake certain 
fixed duties, and when she is dissatisfied she will go 

= from one place to another, as is the way in Europe. 
z Many negro women, however, are seeking work in 
other spheres than the home. ` 
ac _ THE NEGRESS IN THE PROFESSIONS. 
_* The great_majority who earn their living still work 
in the fields, but the number of dressmakers and 
~ milliners is on the increase. Some work at home or 
confine their business to a negro cenie. They 
learn their profession in the technical schools, such 
as that at Tuskegee. An ever-increasing number is 
taking up the profession of teaching, a few study 
medicine, and others are’ becoming nurses. It is a 
‘curious fact that the first women doctors of the South 
< were negresses. One of them founded a hospital in 
ia South Carolina, and in two years she had performed 
= five hundred surgical operations—which proves that 
in exceptional cases the greatest difficulties may be 
surmounted by coloured women with professional 
aptitude, perseverance, and the necessary physical 
qualities, : 


THE TEACHERS. 

The most interesting class of women negroes are the 
teachers. Generally highly gifted, they assume all 
the school responsibilities and manage the children 
‘admirably. Their gift of discipline is simply wonder- 
_ ful. In the negro schools, Dr. Hoggan says courtesy 
' is the general rule. Even in the streets the negro 

children are better behaved than the white children, 
The negroes have a natural leaning to politeness and 
‘reciprocal good-will, and these things are cultivated in 
all the negro schools with marked results. In the edu- 
tion of the little negresses care is always taken to 
_ inspire them, with sympathy with children, and the im- 
portance of the example set by those in charge is much 

rd 
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insisted upon. The surprising thing is that mi 
coming from the country attain to so high a i 
intellectual culture and adapt themsely 
pletely to their new surroundings. At colleg, 
are taught, in addition to the usual school site 
study character, and to observe the child and at 


thing connected with the formation of young n ies 
The writer has often been astonished at the We 
with which the negro mistress addresses herse nation 
unawakened intelligence of a pupil, and conduc turn t 
by degrees to exact notions, notwithstanding sent 
child’s difficulties of conception and expressi i perish 
the same time the conditions of life in the surn possib 
ings amidst which the young negro is brought upa. ae 
as unfavourable as possible for the blossomin ; moder 
natural talent. The only help is the desire of pa and a1 
parents in general to give some education to hei as 
A “ye = o tin 
children, and a willingness to make some sacrif ever 0 
that their children may enter the teaching profession forcib 
or the Church. i ees 
THE FUTURE OF THE RACE, " and 1 
=) degen 
Many negresses are associated with philanthrope they 
work. Others who are engaged in research work fam 
connected with the conditions of the black racé in th does i 
United States render signal service, notably in the ‘iso 
Department of Statistics. There are also journalists ee 
and lecturers. Undoubtedly the negro woman is “fom 
called upon to play an important part in the develop. | becom 
ment of the race in America. Intellectually and gate 
morally she is perfecting herself from generation to Gri 
generation. -Physically also the race is improving being 
The maternal instinct is strong. Whether savage 0 | Baie 
civilised, slave or free, the negress displays on all” ee 
occasions a devotion and a solicitude for the children scienti 
and the weak of her race. And all that can be said © our 
of the ordinary negro woman applies in a still higher’ in oe 
degree to the educated negress, who may be regarded) the p 
asa model mother. Another distinctive trait of nego invete 
women is a spirit of co-operation and a desire tob 
mutually useful so that the advantages of educator ee 


may be enjoyed by all of their race. 
women are working for their intellectual as w 
social emancipation. 


All the negro 3 
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_ Tue July issue of the Manchester Quarterly | colot 
lishes four papers on Thackeray by members of Ml whicl 


Manchester Literary Club. One writer points 0 
that “Vanity Fair” exceeds in length the novels 
Mr. William de Morgan, for it contains some 3002 
words. The limit beyond which few of our lif 
novelists venture is 120,000 words. a 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MEN EVER DEEMED WORSE BUT PROVED 
BETTER, 

A very healthy, vigorous, and incisive paper on 
jdegeneration and pessimism appears in the Adindurgh 
P Review for July. The writer is kind enough to sum- 
| marise his essay thus :— 

We began by noting the existence of a wi 
national and physical degeneration, Tt 
turn to the latest newspaper or the 
loud. Jamentation ct cerning any 
asseverations that the nation is goin 
perishing as the Roman Empire pe 
possible way to save it Js the immediate adoption of 

scheme of the writer's. We have ind fram time t 

been not a little amused at the numerous r i 

modern journalism for the fail of the 

and anti-Socialism, peace and exc aris, immorality, 
slavery, ctc., are a very few of the causes that are from tin 
to time alleged by writers who have no true kn 
ever of the subject, but a vivid appreciation of what « 
| forcible simile. Running over the literature of degeneration in 

England, France, and Germany we found that at all tim 
| even those which now appear to us to have been the great 
| and most prosperous, there has been a general belief that 
degeneration ing place or about to take place, and that 
the belief often concerned those very features in which advance: 
4 mient was most rapid. We saw that philosophers had o 
t [commented on this tendency of thought; though so irresistible 
adi does it appear to be, that even those who specially noticed the 
fallacy had themselves occasionally fallen into it. Turning from 
literature to science, we perceived the necessity that changes in 
) the environment should be accompanied -by changes in the 
f organism, f [i such accommodation an animal must soon 

become exti 1 these changes we found to consist in the 

development of certain organs, together with the degeneration 
of others. We saw, therefore, that if the degeneration of 

I certain organs, were to be proved, the circumstance so far from 
being regrettable might be regarded as a healthy organic 
adaptation. And, finally, on ng for evidence of such 
degeneration, failed to find any. The multitudinous popular 
belief in it is what it always has been, but there are no 
scientific data whatever to bear it oul. Truly it will appear 
to our descendants one of the greatest marvels of history, that 
in this age of progress in mechanical invention, in philosophy, 
in every branch of science and medicine—that even in this age 
the people were unable to shake themselves free from the 
inveterate superstition of impending degeneracy. 


TO SOLVE THE COLOURED LABOUR PROBLEM. 

In the State of South Africa for June Mr. S. A. 
Eddy proposes, with a view to the solution of the 
problem of coloured labour :—(1) Registration of 
every dond-side builder in connection with the Union, 
ff with a certificate of proficiency, and the municipal 
| restriction of building to registered builders; (2) A 
fair standard wage for coloured, skilled artisans, say 
| at a rate equal to 25 per cent. less than the Euro- 
| pean standard. So in some cases the difference 
| might be as much as thirty-three and a third, or 15 
| per cent.; (3) No coloured artisan between twenty- 
five and fifty years should be allowed to work for less 
than this standard rate. ‘Older men and less skilled 
coloured men skould have a second-class certificate, 
which should demand a wage equal to 75 per cent. 
of the standard coloured rate. The writer also 
advocates a rigid system of apprenticeship. for white 
and coloured alike throughout the Union of South 
Africa. 
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WHICH WEEK-DAYS HAVE THE BEST RECORD 
For King ap Natios ? 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


_ “War is your lucky “day?” is the title of a paper 
in the Lady's Realm hy Harold Macfarlane, 
EDWARD VIL'S DAY, 

Of Edward VII, the writer remarks that he 
be said to have claimed Tuewlay aa the King 
much as he was born, baptized atid married on T nesday 5 
ed to the P 1 ; contracted typhoid 
aday; attende giving service at SE 
om a Tuesday ; su me on Tuesday, and 
vent his operation 1992, on a Tuesday, 

KING GEORGE V'S HAPPY DAYS, 
King George V., w 
ias, however, no reason to 
hension, He return 
p on a Saturday, he was p 


s day, 


worn on Saturday, Jane 3rd, 1863, 
Į 


Saturday with any feeling of 
land from his Auvehante 
1 claimed Prince of Wales on a 
lay, and in due course be became Warden of the Cingue 
ts aturday, Tuesday has been a very important day 
for King George, who was appoint midshipman on the 
Canada on a Tuesday, confirmed at Whipp am qn a Taewlay, 
received his commission as a Sub-Lien on a Tuesday, 
appointed Commander of H.M t on a Tuesday, 
created Duke of York, ete te Rear-Admiral 
on the first day of the twer ch was also a 
Tuesday, and arrived in Lond s tour to India on a 
Tuesday. Even more im still, however, has Thursday 
loomed on the Royal ar, for it was on a Tharsday that 
he left England on his round-the-world trip on the Sachant, 
on Thursday again he was appointed a full-blown Lientenant, 
and received his commission as Capt the Crescent, Ona 
Thursday he was married, on a T he was appointed a 
Fellow of Royal Society, on a Thar a made his famous 
“Wake up, England!” speech; on 1 lay, October up, 
1905, he left England for his important tour in Loita, and on 
Thursday, of course, he was crov 


THE NATION'S LUCK, 
The writer sums up the record of his inquiries, and 
says :— 


was 


We find that Mondays.and Fridays, the day we lost Calais, 
have been the most inauspicious in respect to unlucky events 
happening to the nation, while W ay has been the most 
unfortunate in respect to d war. More notable 
people have died on T ays than on the other 
days of the week, wh esdlays and Saturdays claim to 
have witnessed the demise of the least number of celebrities, 
Mondays and Thursdays have been rich in great national 

ile the latter day has been 


events of a happy chara 
fraught with great importance 
of Treaties and the declaration of. Pea 
theatrical lucky day, and Thursd 
while Friday, whether the mar: 
day on which those who go down t 
free from mishaps than on o 

is our “lucky ” day in the batd 
results obtained in each field of in 
the best all-round results, with Sat 
close attendance, while the least day would appear 
to be the “Friday” of the Greeks, Romans. and 
Spaniards, the day upon which, according to tradition, Judas 
was born, Tuesday. 


Saturday is the 
he King’s Day, 
he idea or not, is the 

in ships are more 
gh Wednewtay 
we find by collating the 
ry that Thursday furnishes 
rday, Sunday and Friday in 


“Tue Canadians are reputedly the greatest fer 
capita buyers of books in the world.” So says W. A. 
Craick in the Canadian Magazine for July. He 
declares that they draw their principal supply of new 
books of contemporary origin from 
States. 


x 


of the signing 


the- 


the United — 
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THE MIRACLE OF MONTPELIER. 
CRIMINALS TRANSFORMED BY TRUST. 

Mr. M, I, Swirr tells in*the 4dantic Monthly for 
August the wonderful tale of humanising the prisons. 
He says -— : 

The State of Vermont contains a prison where the inmates 
are treated upon a novel plan, They are trusted and treated 
like other human beings; they come and go almost as 
freely as the members of the jailer's own family ; so far as 
possible whatever suggests punishment or disgrace is banished 
and they are made to feel that their imprisonment is designed 
to improve them as men, and to restore them to social life not 
only with full self-respect, but with the cordial sespect of the 
community. 


THE PARENTAL TEMPER. 


<i This sounds almost too good to be true, but it is 
true in the County of Washington, where Montpelier 
is located. And it came into being by Sheriff Frank 
H. Tracey, who resolved to think of each prisoner as 
having such a parent as he himself had had, and to 
try and make up for the loss where such an influence 
was really absent. A prison-labour law was passed, 
$ enabling prisoners to find work outside. But no 

E employer would hire them. So the Sheriff employed 
ia them on his own farm. Their wages went entirely to 
the State. But he got no return worth speaking of. 
5 Engaged on public work. with distinctive dress, and 
attended by guards, his prisoners did worse every 
day. 


HOW SUCCESS CAME. 


~aer the idea struck him that the men had no 
inducement to work, as all their wages went to the 
State. So he resolved to divide the wage between 
them and the State ; and that changed the grim failure 
into a grand success :— 


Every man in ordinary health earns the full Jabourer’s pay of 
1°75 dol. a day, of which 75 cents is his, the sheriff acting as 
his banker and keeping the accumulation until he leaves the 
prison, when it is given to him in a lump sum. 

The profits accruing to the State from the experiment have 
steadily increased. At the end of the first year they were 
200 dols., of the second 500 dols., of the third 1,coo dols., after 
having paid for all clothing, tools, and supervision in the form 
of keeping the books and other clerical work. At the close of 
the fourth year, in the latter part of 1910, the gross earnings 
for the State were over 1,800 dols. Since an amount equal to 
three-fourths of this was retained by the men, their share was 
more than 1,350 dols. Some had been allowed to purchase 
necessaries for their families out of their portion, thus lessening 
the deprivation of their wives and children due to their 
imprisonment, 


EFFECT ON CHARACTER, 


The effect on the character is even more valuable. 
The men leave jail in rugged health. They have 

_ formed no loafer’s habit. Their habits have been 
regular. Their self-respect is restored. As a conse- 
quence the writer noted in the jail a buoyancy and 
‘cheerfulness he had seen in no other prison. The 
= system succeeds because of the trust reposed in the 
men. ‘During the four years out of eight hundred 
risoners treated on the new plan only two atlempted 
9 escape, both of whom were recaptured and 
nced to long terms in the House of Correction,” 
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ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONS, 
The question naturally arises, what hav 


unions to say about it? Ip 
At first the innovation was viewed with suspi bapi 
ranks, but all that, has passed and given place and 
grateful appreciation of the sherifi’s efforts, + ‘Veal 
prisoners, although they may have learned a tra scul) 
been sent out to common work ; but I was assured ofr 
the trade union leaders that there would not bee A ok 
objection on the part of the unions to any man wi chis 
exercising it, provided he were given union wages, X SL J 
common labour he is paid current wages, Nol oe his í 
made to the part of his earnings that goes to the Star lor 
is considered a legitimate division, us Re 
DISMISS THE VINDICTIVE IDEA have 
The writer declares from this experienc a 
fi JE 
Jail life can be made so, decent, so humane, good 
interesting, and even inspiring, that for the aver ee, It is 
will be superior to the existence he leads jn the orter r 
Why should he run away from it then ? pedi 
Tarts : not 
Nothing is so costly to human society Pay 
criminal. To transform him from criminal ae 
abiding, self-respecting citizen is to effect the the 
economy. The “ honour system ” makes this chan.) wit 
—“ Convince them that society is not bent wpe, heat 


revenging itself on them for their crimes, and the he 


work is three-fourths done.” Ass 
Another ground for this new method is the fact Gri 
the prisons conducted as of old are hotheds, orn: 
phthisis ; forty to sixty per cent. of the deaths} Stu’ 
prison are declared to be due to tuberculosis, Th. 
is a danger to the community at large, eH i 
RESTITUTION. 
The paper closes with an instance in which ret S 
tution is enforced on a youth who had embez wer 
5,000 dollars, The judge said :— — A 
“ You shall stay at home nights. You shall remain wit aa 


the limits of this county. You shall not play billiards or pa’ 
frequent cafés or drink intoxicating liquor, and you 
immediately to work and keep at it until you have paid! 
every dollar you stole. Violate these terms and you g 
prison.” 7: 
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“The Blue Blanket.” 


THIS curious title is to be given to a “Civic Rev. 
planned by. Edinburgh citizens as a work of pubs 


advantage.” It is to appear quarterly, beginni lovi 
January. It will cover the whole field con 
“ corporative life.” So Scotia for Lammas anno e 
It also explains the title. “The celebrated stra 
blanket was the gift of James III.”—-to Edinb zag 
“to be displayed in the defence of their Kin ask 
. E adeli 
country. It is kept by the convener of the 
porated trades. On the appearance of an insur 
or tumult he could at pleasure cover the cross : 
the blue blanket, and on the ringing of the alar the 
vast multitudes of tradesmen appeared in th Ey 
of defence.” A blanket as a civic banner: Bo 
Sleepy Hollow rather than the alert and 4 Br 
capital of Scotland. ins 


F : But Edinburgh is app 
going to nail her blue blanket to the mast-hea 
scoffing Southrons beware ! 


n Fe 
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“OUR MICHELANGELO “--M. RODIN. 
Ix the September number of 
happily is ceasing to be a mere farrago of fiction, 
and contains several high-class articles—-Mr, Gardner 
mS eall gives “an intimate sketch” of the great French 
a sculptor, Rodin, whom he describes as “the apostle 
| of realism, our Michelangelo, our era's Titan of the 
chisel.” Rodin was born in Paris, in the old Rue 
St. Jacques, in 1840. He was a son of the people, 
his father coming from Normandy, his mother from 

E Loraine: 


Nask s—which 


Kodin is not just sure 
have been some of the 
sculptors of the middle z 
a meaning to him. “Ye 
good-naturedly, ‘but look 
It is the signature that destroys us 


e might not 
old Goathie 
"h 
Who were t 


at their work! 


$07 


He was a well-fed youngster, and appears to have 
no unhappy memories of his boarding-school life at 
Bayeux. Returning at fourteen to Paris, his father 
designed him for an office in the administration, but 
| the boy learned drawing at a School of Design, and, 
with other poor students, knocked up in one of the 
A „Ataseum cellars an aédier for themselves. At nights 
the be would go home and pore over Homer and 
ww Asschylus and Plato. So he imbibed the spirit of 
hy Greek culture. At seventeen he went to help an 
} ornament mah At twenty-three he entered the 
i studio of Carricr-Belleuse, a sculptor of public works. 


r 


i HIS WIFE AND HE AT WATERLOO. 


Then he married Rose Beurre, who became his 
companion as well as his wife :— 


f She had s 
é were plann 
detained, my ic 
the luncheon ; I 


tell of her Auguste. They 
or instance. ‘*I shall be 
but you go on ahead and order 
dame Rodin found her 


1 way to the appe directions about the 
: luncheon, One o’clo t no Rodin; two o'clock 
1 arrived, but Auguste “Ie has forgotten 
4 1)? cried Ma » Rodin to . “I must go after 
3 She did, Rodin remembered before she reached 


‘There f 


him. 
up and down this 
my Rosa must be waiting 
the little battlefield cef 


xclaimed he, “here I have been walking 
lovely a/e dreaming about a caryatide and 
1 for me.” Off he hurried for 
Of course he crossed Madame Rodin 
on the way and missed her. When he had arrived at the 
| meeting-place they had agreed upon there, he chanced to spy 
a lady seated at a table, her back to him. ‘*f£ am late, my 
love !” he cried, seating himself at the table, still wrapped in 
4 contemplation of the caryatide he contemplated coaxing from 
ag the silent marble that must be somewhere for it. ‘** Have you 
| ordered the luncheon?" At that moment the lady, an utter 
suanger, looked up frightened and surprised to find someone 
addressing her in this ultra-gracious manner. ‘ At which 
moment,” Madame Rodin always added with mischievous 
delight, ‘I returned andesaw them there !” 


HIS ACCOUNT OF GENIUS, 


“The Man with the Broken Nose” was rejected by 
i the Salon. Then Carrier-Belleuse turned over to him 
seven years’ work in Brussels, sculpture work on the 
Bourse. When he returned, “The Man with the 
Broken Nose” had been admitted to the Salon, and 
his “ Age of Bronze” was also admitted, but was 


‘and material progress great and rapid, and though 
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declared by the jury to have been east from the 
lnis is the sculptor’s own account of genius r= 
{eutin will declare, ‘only comes to the man: 
understands with his eye and by iveryihing be fa 
hings about ue--ever is contained in mature.” Ro 
forces his model ec, "I invent nothing,” he: 
ted, “I yedisoover, o I ofserve iny model for 
utes at a time, never demanding of Kim that he sceke a 
"~ T transcribe, then, the artistic impression I 

my observations, Jt y this patient study that 
again and again the p sty which the noblest 
Greek art evolved itself from the mind of the artist in relation 
to what he saw before him,” 
‘The paper ts illustrated with beautiful photographs: 
of some of his principal works, 


JAPAN AND LATIN AMERICA, 
WRITING in the August number of the Onitersie 
Catholique, Sylvestre points out what an excellent 
opening the Republics of Latin America offer to 
Japanese emigrants, 
ROOM FOR SIX HUNDRED MILLION PEOPLE 
With her great economic and political progress, 
her naval and military power, and her large and 
rapidly increasing population, no wonder Japan feds 
the Imperious necessity of imperial expansion. The 
colour question, however, has proved a serious” 
barrier. In the Latin Republics of Central and 
South America this difficulty is practically Hone 
existent. Here, though economic activity is enormous 


the population is increasing every year, the resources 
of the soil which still remain unexelowed are 
immense. In fact, there is room for Goo to jaa 
millions of people —that is ten t as miany ag at 
present. The South American Continent, therefore, ~ 
is perfectly able to absorb for a long ime to come all 

the emigrants Japan would be able to send, and the 
Latin Republics would almost as certainly welcome 
such suitable assistance as the Japancse colonists 
could supply. i 


A CATHOLIC DREAM. 
Japan could then become an essential factor ii 
South American affairs, for the introduction of the 
yellow element could not fail to have an influence on 
the future composition of the South American race. 
‘The remarkable aptitude of the Japanese to adapt 
themselves to another civilisation is well known, and ~ 
this it is perhaps which encourages the writer to say ~ 
that the Catholic Church would also gain. If the — 
Japanese come to be admitted every pains mast be 
taken to assimilate them with the rest of the popula- 
tion, chiefly by converting them to Catholicism. Ne 
is sure that the conversion of a large number may be 
anticipated, and as to the rest, he hopes thei 
prejudices against the Church may be removed, so 
that their children may be allowed to come under its — 
influence. Thus he dreams of all the yellow-born in 
South America, if not of the first generation, at least 
of the second and succeeding generations, being 
rallied to the Catholic Church. 
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A NEW VERSION OF “THE NINETY AND NINE.” 


“SANKEY'S mighty hymn, ‘The Ninety and Nine, 
has been adapted to real life by Rose Blizabeth 
Smith in a poem bearing the name of its model,” So 
says Mr. ‘TY, B. Will in the Zwentieth Century 
Magazine for August. He gives two of her stanzas :— 
Phere are ninety and nine that work and die 
In want, and hunger, and cold, 
That one may revel in luxury 
And be lapped in the silken fold! 
The ninety and nine in their hovels bare, 
And one ina palace of riches rare, 


From the sweat of their brow the desert blooms, 
And the forest before them falls ; 
Their labour has builded’ humble homes, 
And cities with lofty halls, 
And the one owns cities and houses and lands, 
While the ninety and nine have empty hands, 


THE RACES CONGRESS. 
In the American Review of Reviews Saint Nihal 
Singh thus describes the Races Congress :— 


A select group of such people, coming from fifty lands, 
representing twenty-four governments, twenty universities, and 
169 associations, including the presidents of over thirty parlia- 
ments, twelve British pro-consuls and eight British Premiers, 
te majority of the members of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, most of the delegates of the Second Hague Conference, 

fifty Colonial Bishops, 130 professors of international law, the 
bulk of the membership of the [nter-Parliamentary Union, the 
leading anthropologists and sociologists of the world, and many 
other distinguished personages, altogether comprising a total of 
1,109 active members, 1,090 passive members, and 300 delegates, 
ander thé ame of the Universal Races Congress, held its 


Meetings, lasting four days, from July 26th to July 29th, 
- inclusive, in the big assembly hall of the University of London. 


Tt was called forth with the object of discussing, ‘ in the light 
of science and the modern conscience, the general relations 
subsisting between the peoples of the West and those of the 
East, between so-called white and so-called coloured peoples, 
with a view to encouraging between them a fuller understanding, 
the most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” In 
order to make its deliberations a success it was decided that 
the assemblage should not be purely scientific in point of merely 
stating facts without recording judgments ; and while sympa- 
thetic toward all and avoiding all expression of bitterness 
toward governments, peoples or factions, it should not bar those 
who took part in ils discussions from expressing their reason- 
able praise or blame of political parties and religious agencies, 


Mr. Singh thus sums its results -— 


The utility of the recent Universal Races Congress would 
seem to lie not only in its insisting upon the recognition of the 
dictum of science that the various peoples are of monogenetic 
origin ; that their skins are differently coloured on account of 
climatic differences ; and that the Orientals, Africanders and. 
other dark-skinned peoples are capable of reaching as high a 
stage of evolution as the whites ; but also demonstrating that the 
ast needs the West. The last session admirably accomplished 
all these aims, and as it was decided to form in London a per- 
manent international committee which will affiliate national 
S i in all parts of the world to carry on this propaganda, 
id to convene congresses on diflerent continents every few 
years, it gives promise of continuing its usefui work. 

RA 


‘THe pluralistic pantheism of William Jones receives 
fitting welcome from the Hindu Mahes Chandra 
osh, in the Wod:rn Review, - 
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_ diplomacy in respect of Chinese currency. 
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THE BERLIN SALONS. 


Everyone has heard of the famous French 


but the Berlin salons are not so well known, i 
the more interest attaches to a paper by Map, hag 
grave in the Englishwoman for September ank 
salons in Berlin at the close of the eighteeny ‘gt 
beginning of the ni etec h century exercised the 
says, an extraordinary influence on German jj has 
thought. “The most remarkable fact about tor 
Berlin salons is that they were created by TE witt 
In the seclusion of rich Jewish households the A She 
had ample leisure for study, and developed a per of 
rage for learning. ‘They formed circles for read; reci 
for languages, for science. Scholarly Germans whi 
covered these circles. The cleverest people hee the 
themselves to the Jewish salons, % was 
The salon of Henriette Herz, the Madame Reca Fe 
of Berlin, owed its chief attraction to the pers ceil 
charm of its hostess, undeniably the most beay: ey 
woman of her day in Berlin. She was with She 
originality, but quick and receptive, an unusually anc 
fluent linguist, and unaffectedly kind, loyal ay ee 
generous. She had one lifelong friend in Schlés sug 
macher, the philosophic theologian, whom she intro.” ne 


duced to Friedrich Schlegel. 

Then came the salon of Rachel Levin, “the first 
great and modern woman in Germany,” as Brandes 
calls her. She was not beautiful, nor did she marry” 
until late in life. She possessed a genius for social. 
intercourse, originality, wit, sympathy, and insight, 
She boasted that she “killed Pedanterie within a” 
thirty-mile radius.” She was absolutely without” 
affectation, Prince Ferdinand, nephew of King” 
Frederic the Great, found in her a real sisterly friend. 
Madame de Staél declared her a genius. Goethe 
found her a beautiful soul, a girl of rare understandi 
She, in turn, adored him. Her engagement to you 
Baron yon Finckenstein was broken off because she 
was a Jewess. E 

Next came Bettina von Arnim. She was the 
sympathetic girl-friend of both Goethe and Beet 
hoven. “At the age of twenty-four she came to — 
Weimar and burst upon the poet, then, a stately 
personage of fifty-eight, threw herself into his arms, 
and fell asleep there, to awake to new life.” -Sh 
climbed to Beethoven’s third-floor lodging in Vienna. 
He played for her, walked with her, and read over 
her own attempts at composition. 

The reader wonders whether a Jewish salon woul 
be possible in Berlin to-day. 


THERE is plenty of readable matter, chiefly fi 
in Scribner's for ‘September. The watersid 
Antwerp is sketched with pen and photograp 
Ralph D. Paine. General. F. Funston describes 
experiences in the Philippines, and his march ff 
Malolos to San Fernando. Mr. Kenyot 
illustrates. designs from various classic pai 
Mr. F. McCormick describes the victories of Amert 


Haridwar 
is ex ts. 
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OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Miss Gertrude Kingston 
hag a pleasant, gossipy article, not very profound, but 
entertaining, on various phases of occult study, She 
ightly objects to the periodical crusade against 

Bond Street palmists, one of whor, si “says, 
has the gift so highly developed that she is able 
to read names in the tines of the hand quite giibly, 
without previous acquaintance with the client. 
She s a.story of how she herself, with the aid 
ilting table, was told of the date of the 
recovery of King Edward from illness 
which postp®ned his Coronation, and named even 
the exact date on which the adjourned Coronation 
was to take place. She also describes her experi 
in a ,North-country town, in which an old weaver 
demonstrated his capacity to levitate her up to the 
She stood upon the medium's hands and 


the 


roe 


ceiling. 


travelled quietly through the air and back to earth, . 


i 
| She concludes by saying that patience, perseverance, 
| and prudence are indispensable in psychic investiga- 
| . Her last word is that “all superstition is but 
4, suggestion in its unacknowledged and unconsolidated 
Wy ha 
P Hindu Spiritual Magazine nearly always con- 
f tains some amazing stories, but Ìt has seldom pub- 
Í lished anything more startling than the account which 
it gives the July number of the thaumaturgic 


powers possessed by one Mahommed Chel, the 
wizard of Kathiawad. The writer, who dates from 
Baroda, says that Chel is very well known in 
Kathiawad, Gujerath, and in Bombay city, Among 
his accomplishments is that of stopping a train going 
at full speed by the mere exercise of his will, He is 
allowed to travel freely over all the railways because 
he has the capacity of producing railway tickets at 
discretion. At the beginning of his career a ticket 
clerk refused him a ticket as he had no money with 
which to pay for it. Thereupon Chel shrugged his 
shoulders and all the tickets disappeared from the 
booking-office. Passengers were unable to obtain 
tickets, but just before the train arrived Chel said he 
would sce what he could do if his ticket were supplied 
him for nothing. The clerk then found a solitary 
ticket in’ the pigeon-hole, which he gave to the wizard, 
Instantly every pigeon-hole was full of tickets, and 
the passengers were supplied. 

The papers on the theory and practice of Tantra 
are continued. In the Correspondence there is a 
letter from Mr. Dudley B. Myers which pays a special 
tribute to Mrs, Fairclough-Smith. a well-known 
medium of London. ¢ The Editorial Notes discuss 
the question whether Theosophy is dwindling in 
India. The society is respected everywhere, though 
not so much for its own usefulness as for the towering 
personality of Mrs, Besant. The editor asks why it 
is that so many of its sworn friends are disassociating 
themselves .from it, and suggests that the society 
should open a research department and conduct 
investigation of the truths of spiritualism. 
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. „7 , CECIL RHODES AS HOST. 

Tur State for July gives recollections of 
Rhodes is said to-have had thousands of 
there was but one qualification, the guest mo 
workman~-must be doing or trying to do som 
in the world. The gatherings were merely the 
come of hospitable impulse coupled with the wish 
have round him men who were helpful: 
He wished to and taik with the best men availa’ 
bim in the work in hand, anit the d 
munity, one to be made the most of, Pa 
re hatched during the eveniag meal 
perfected then aml many heiped ow U 


dinner-able would be deserted and thea 
+ hilltard table. In the tiltiard 

ugh more often he would | 
more of his guests wh 
rietimes in a ft of abstrad- 
to Wink out some dificull 
Lor had been suggested to hit, 
et. Rhodes at the head off 
retein his fingers, bis bod 
stare só he joined in ih 

anted to bave seupled: 


n he would 
that had oecurr 
It was a 


the politi 


tura the to t erts sdbj 
forestry, na ade ration, tat 
ses of stock, finance, trade, and industry, 
t to talk, and ges his views as 
t of proposed e politician wond 
knowledge which later 4 in Parliam 
Tanned Rhodesi i 
opportunity of ventilat 
of the c 
greater r Sor 
Prise y come from Ri 
stimulated in his turn, 
THE HERO OF LABRADOR. 
Avice STRONACH contributes to. the Quiver tie) 
story of the boyhood and youth of Grenfell of 
Labrador. He was born and brought up at Parley 
gate, a fishing village on the estuary of the Dee; 
few miles from Chester. Young Grenfell was in mo 
way remarkable as child or boy. But both he | 
his brother loved adventure and an open-air iif 


cr 


They shared the same passion for sport, and delighte: 
in firearms and explosives. ‘hey spent their days 


in adventuring on the sands of Dee, tracking sea 
fowl, and sailing with fishermen in their boats, They 
learned to endure cold and hunger, They seto 
on a canoe they built for themselves, camping o 
overnight to be ready to join the fishing ous 
breakfast. They used also to camp out in a HM 
wooden shanty on an island.” A peep into ami 
tent at Whitechapel made young Grenfell—then 
medical student—feel that his religious life w 
humbug, and he vowed either to make it real o 
it up. He made it real. He started as teac 
class of young hooligans, and made his room 
night gymnasium for them. Sir Frederick 
was asked for a young ductor to take up w 
Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. He r 
Grenfell, So he “began his great career 
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MAKING PROVISION FOR THE SMOKE. 


My father used to tell how once he was walking 
with Kingsley round about Eversley, when Kingsley 
suddenly stopped and said, “It is no use ; I know you 
detest tobacco, Benson, but I must have a smoke” ; 
and he had accordingly gone to a big furze-bush and put 
his arm in at a hole, and after some groping about 
produced a big churchwarden pipe, which he filled 
and smoked with great satisfaction, afterwards putting 
it into a hollow tree, and telling my father, with a 

chuckle, that he had concealed pipes all over the 

parish, to meet the exigencies of a sudden desire to 
o smoke.— ARTHUR BENSON, in Cornhill, 


Tur “CONDITION” OF THE BRIDE. 


In an amusing paper on wedding bells in the Bush, 
contributed to the Quiver by an Australian parson, 
occurs the following illustration of the ambiguity of 
Government forms :— 

As an Australian clergyman acts also in the capacity of 
_ registrar, the Government usually supplies him with printed 
forms for particulars relating to the names, ages, birthplaces, 
ete., of the parties, This facilitates matters considerably, as 
it enables him to get his writing done beforehand, and saves 
delay on the great day. But there are two points in these 
_ papers that seem to be a continual source of worry to prospec- 
e Benedicts. One relates to the ‘‘ condition ” of the parties, 
isas to whether they are bachelor or spinster, or have been 
ried before. One bridegroom, in returning me his papers, 
wrote on the margin: ‘The bride is in good condition, and I 
am in very fair condition myself.” Needless to say, that 
bridegroom was accustomed to country where stock are raised, 

and the word ‘‘condition” had only one meaning for him. 


= THe DANGER OF “ RaG-TIME” AMERICAN MUSIC. 


Be _ During the last quarter of a century the increase of 
"divorce, the lapsing of the marital code, the indis- 
criminate illicit cohabitation, with its growmg un- 
certainty and increased danger, are all more or less 
‘due to our popular music, developed as it is from the 
negro rag-time. The necessary provision almost for 
the birth of sexual crime, at least its more immediate 
furtherance, is the atmosphere of a questionable café 
and the passion-appealing, the sensuous music we 
have been discussing. How could it be otherwise 
when the music had its birth through the sensuously 
sonorous larynx of the negro, and was first voiced 
from his savage, sensuously formed mouth? How 
could it be otherwise when the ancestry of the music 
was first voiced in the wild, weird, barbarous howl of 
the protypical African ?—W. WINSTON KENILWORTH, 
in the forum, August. : 


A New KIND or MARRIAGE Vow. 


As for social reform, we commend to our readers a 
movement which has been recently set on foot in 
Calcutta to get young men from the colleges to take 
= a vow never to get themselves married before they 
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P 
are of twenty-five years of age and to girls 
not above sixteen. We do not know if n 5 : the 

i si s Aŭ 
men who are now coming forward to take <A 
will stick to their pious determination. Bu : Wi 
a noble ideal, and if one dozen of mena Co 
stick to the vow, that would be a great sten í Ku 
in social advance. If our young men come t fice 
to-day that girls must not be wedded at La 
they are sixteen, they will naturally be dagen Me 
next stage to-morrow that no girls should be : Sel 
at all before they are educated.—The Zndia Bu 
for August. Lo 

Co 

Tue BEAUTY OF MOHAMMED’S SOCIALIS bei 
The present day Socialist doctrinaires make, ote 
mistake when they begin their socialising endea i 
from the top and not from the bottom, as Muhan ae 
m 


did. Muhammad reformed individuals first anç 
them fit for a Socialist Society, thus founding a hi 
developed Socialistic Sta’e, The beauty of 
Socialism was that it did not interfere with p A 


enterprise nor with individual initiative, yet it mad 
it almost impossible for an individual to rob or Sy 
another or to get rich at the expense of hi a 
fellow citizens, Muhammad, the truest Prop a 
every sense of the word as he was, never used com Tol 
pulsion or force in extending Socialism. He ney ae 
waged a “class war.” He never expropriated any sa 
property or income. All that Muhammad did for Ee) 
improvement of the Society was through persu mi 
and preaching. The basis of Muslim Socialism. Be 
religion, men and women both strove after good d Li 
—M..H. Krpwal, in the Hindostan Review. pi 
th 
WHAT SEEMS QUEER TO AN ORIENTAL. — th 
It seems queer to me that an Oriental s 
permit Americans to rudely stare at him without p 
ing them in their own coin, or that he should b el 
all manner of lies promulgated in the United St if 
about the women of his land being brutally tr 
by his countrymen, and not have the liberty, ar 
speak, to laugh when he sees a waiter girl in th 
café where he eats laced so tight that she cal th 
bend down to pick up the dirty napkin shi T 
dropped from the tray she was carrying bac pi 
the kitchen, and is obliged to ask a boy | el 
it up for her. The American woman wear H 
one or two sizes too small for her, and her in 
are hideously deformed by corns and bunior T 
yet she talks insultingly about the savage 
in which the Chinese woman maltreats hé 
Yet you dare not talk about these unsayoury th 
in America without being dubbed a “ re 
grouch.” The American expects you to & s 
to rail at you, but he does not haye the courte Ww 
let you rail -back at him.—NIHaL SINGH, ef 


Hindostan Review. ; 
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Tue Most NEEDED REFORM. 

The Strand contains a symposium in answer to 
the question, What reform is most needed? Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie replies, the abolition of war ; Lord 
Avebury, proportional representation; Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, health-science taught at school; Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, reform of the divorce laws; Mr. 
Eustace Miles, the practice of hygiene by all school- 
children; Mrs. Pankhurst, Mr, Isracl Zangwill, and 
Lady Constant Lytton, female suffrage; Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, Home Rule for Ireland; Sir Felix 
Schuster, proportional representation ; Sir William 
Bull, M.P., permanent food reserve; Mr. W. J. 
Locke, abolition of the House of Commons; Lady 
Constance Lytton, recognition of women as human 
beings; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., universal- military 
- Mr. Chichele Plowden, reform of marriage 
laws; G. K. Chesterton, reform of the law of libel; 
| Mr. William Willett (of the Daylight Saving Bill), 
more light. 


I Lonpon 1N RUINS. 

E A very amusing jeu d'esprit, based on Macaulay’s 
\  gpbecy of the traveller from New Zealand taking 
©. his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to 
les sketch a ruin of St. Paul's, appears in the September 
(. Stranf. It represents a party of New Zealand in- 


t/ vestigators visiting the ruins of London some three or 
i four thousand years hence, and describing the familiar 
l scenes from that remote standpoint of time. Jt 
f concludes with the pronouncement of a learned 
ii savant that “Kitchener was a wholly mythical per- 
f sonage who figures in the Victorian fables, and is 
i mentioned, together with another legendary hero, 
: Bobs, in the epic verse of the English bard, Kip- 


| Ling.” The skit is accompanied by suggestive 
pictures of St. Paul’s, the Tower, Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament, the British Museum, and 
the Law Courts—all in ruins. 


d A JAPANESE FABLE. 
BS Once upon a time there was a man who told an 
t| elephant that he would take the animal into paradise, 


S if he Would only let him ride on his back to make the 
ds trip. The elephant nodded a consent, and the man 
0) and the animal started in quest of the beautiful world, 
the man guiding the reins with his cunning intellect, 
the elephant trotting forward with ponderous feet. 
The goal was at last reached, but when the doors of 
paradise were ajar, the man slipped in, leaving the 
elephant behind to his grief and disappointment. 
How often is the old story exemplified in our midst 
in these blessed days of the twentieth century !— The 
Taiyo. 
WHAT THE INDIANS WANT. * 

The educated Indian is a small class—yet he is 
the articulate class—and he stands to-day as the 
representative of millions. Do these men want self- 
government? I reply emphatically they do. And 
what is more they mean, at least, to put forth an 
effort to attain it—in the fulness of time. At present 

` 
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they are only sapping and mining, taking up 
~~slowly developing their strategy. It is a qui 
awakening strength, awakening ambitions, of grow 
se’fassertion, of chafing under dependence, — 
means, in the last resort, an entirely new adju 
of political forces. And in this new model, 
equilibrium between British power and Indian p 
is to be preserved at all, the Indians themselves 
insist on a? kast an equal share in the whole adn 
tration—Army, Finance--everything from top to 
bottom. This is the true Indian aspiration, Not the” 
aspiration of the few—but the aspiration of practically A 
all.—J. R. Dennine, in the Mindostan Review. ee 

Are WOMEN MORE Braurirun THAN FORMERLY 2 

I think that the standard of beauty of face and 
figure is higher to-day than in our grandmothers’ 
age; I think there are fewer outstanding instances 
of remarkably beautiful women, but there are more” 
women who might really be called beautiful without 
being prodigies. In the solid qualities of mind—real 
intellect—we are well ahead, but in the subtle bedu- 
tics of mind as displayed in the epigram and delightful 
conversation we are a long way behind. In dress, 
when we are not extravagant or ultra fashionable, we 
display more beauty than did the women of the past ~ 
century, —Mortey Apams, in the Woman at Home, 

Tourer NOTABLE WOMEN, eea 

* When the Light Came ” 15 the title of an interesting — 
symposium on conversion in the Sunday at Home pe 
September. Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes declares that 
from earliest childhood she was under th: influenee 
of the Holy Spirit and “ the Light came as a gradual 
dawn.” Miss Agnes Weston says that on leaving: 
sc'.ool between sixteen and seventeen she was carcless 
and thoughtless, but the Evangelical sermons of 
young clergyman in Bath compelled her to listen to 
him, and light began to struggle into her soul. Mrs. — 
Bramwell Booth tells how the simple testimony of a ~ 
servant girl at a Salvation Army meeting roused her, 
and led at one of Mrs. Booth’s meetings to her 
conversion. : 

Wantep—A Untversity ror INDIA, 

In the Zndian World the editor strongly protests 
ayainst the idea of there being a Mohammed: 
University at Alighar or a Hindu University at 
Benares. The idea of a denominational college or 
university in India is, to his mind, not only out of 
date, but mischievous in principle. He urges:— 

May we not be permitted to inquire in this connection if Se 
is not feasible to get together the heads of all communities imi 
India to organise and establish a central, non-official, 
denominational seat of learning in India, be it a College 
University? Now is the time to’ disenss the proposal 
inquire about its feasibility. „Hf the Alighar ani 
University are ever brought into being, anil are 
create and foster racial prejudices between the lwo great 
munities inhabiting this Jand, the hand of Progress shall be 
back many a century in India. Now or never therefor 


be writ large in the minds of those pre 
anxiety te advance the educational canse of ira 


scientific and a dispassionate point of view. 


RE ener 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 
Yur Vinetkenth Century for September is a solid 
number, the only light arucle being Miss Gertrude 

a 5 . : J 3 ory 
 Ripgston’s dissertation on “Some Ordinary Observa- 

* tions on Extraordinary Occurrences,” noticed else- 
where, 

GERMAN POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF 

Dr, Thomas Kirkup devotes several pages to a 
survey of German history, in order to clear the minds 
of his readers of the pernicious idea that the wars of 
__1864 to 1871 were wars of vulgar aggression. From 
this he deduces the moral that we ought heartily to 
support the German policy in making the Bagdad 
railway and in forwarding her Moroccan ambitions. 
He says, “We need not wonder at her persistency 
about Morocco, which may be regarded as the last 
field for colonial enterprise that is still to be appro- 
priated. We should regard her designs in this quarter 
with friendly sympathy, and even generosity ”-—the 
generosity, I suppose, is to be manifested at the 
~ expense of the Sultan of Morocco, 

A STRONG PLEA FOR A NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Lord Dunraven has an article on “ The Need fora 
~ Recreation of our Constitution.” He hopes that 
the Conservative Party having been disciplined by 
dyersity, will return to power some day, but if 
39 the adoption of a strong constructive policy is 
dispensatie, Lord Dunraven says that any scheme 
of Irish Home Rule must be framed on federal lines 
is to contain the seeds of success :— 

‘The power of a statutory Parliament, or of statutory Parlia- 
ments, is a delegated power. Stability of the central authority 
is a condition essential to stability of the subordinate authorities 5 
rder cannot owe allegiance to chaos. A statutory Parliament 
= using delegated powers, unless those powers were derived 

from a strong and stable central authority, would have no 
hance of carrying on its business to the satisfaction either of 
the people immediately concerned, of the people of the United 
_ Kingdom, or of the people of a ‘united Empire. A strong 
Second Chamber, a balanced Constitution, is an absolute 
= necessity if a subordinate Parliament is not to run on the rocks 
_ during its earliest years, 

A large, bold, constructive policy, re-creating a well-balanced 
‘Onstitution, setting up a stable Parliament capable of dealing 
vith the business coming before it, viewing the claims of 
_ Ireland trom a broad Imperial point of view, utilising the innate 
conservatism of the people, especially of Ireland, in order to 
deal wisely with social and economic problems, that is the 
policy that is required, and nothing short of it will suffice, 


_ ARCHITECIURAL MASTERPIECES OF LONDON, 
‘Mr. E. B. Chancellor describes the chief architec- 
tural features of London, giving the first place to the 
churches of Sir Christopher Wren, and special praise 
to St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, whose portico is pro- 

ly unsurpassed in London for unity of combination 
d beauty. But why should Mr. Chancellor say 
t Snyth Square, Westminster, is nowadays as for- 
otten as Nineveh? The advantages of Smith Square 
re Only beginning to be discovered. Lady Stanley 
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of Alderley is about to have a near neighb 


a ‘ 9 > 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and there are fer Ki 
in London that are so advantageous as a tes of 
centre for people who have to do with Parliamo pre 

CANADA'S CHOICK, a 
eae + J rd ~ . es 
Captain Cecil battine maintains that Cana at 
the parting of the ways. A student of politi rea 
be quite blind who does not see that se ie erg 
and complete, between the British and Ca no 
Governments 1s, consciously or uncon bli 
darling project of the Cabinets both of Was of 
ton and Berlin. i 
A PLEA FOR SMALL OWNERSHIPS 
, Sir Gilbert Parker, in a paper entitled « is | 
Ownership: New Light on Old Difficulties” pla 
forward with much vigour his belief in the ea int 
virtues of a system of small ownership, He Wo me 
have the State lend the settler not only the pure} he 
money of his holding, but his working capital He 
well. ‘This, he maintains, is not unprecedented in on 
Austria the State advances 95 per cent. of- ieee pa 
purchase money, working capital and certain expenses ph 
THE CLAIMS OF THE COPTS. : thi 

Dr. A. J. Butler advocates the claims of the Copi ne 
to better treatment at the hands of the British Govern, is 
ment in Egypt. He quotes the following five articles a 
of the Copts’ demands :— a Wie 

(1) That the Government should allow Christian offic fora} 
and students to have Sunday, instead of Friday, as their da G 
rest, in accordance with the precepts of their religioni $ 
$ (2) That ability alone should be considered as a passport to Wil 
Government appointments, without any regard to such mat aci 
as the numerical strength of the candidate’s communit str 
religion, etc. a 

(3) That every community should be so represented in all 
Tepresentalive institutions of Egypt that the proper defence 
its rights may be guaranteed. a ch: 
` (4) That the Copts should have their fair share in the educa os 
tional facilities provided by the Provincial Councils out of the SiS 
5 per cent. of the land tax. - Be)! E 


_ (5) That Government grants should be made to all dese 
institutions without any invidious distinctions. ae 
Beyond the first article in the programme there is 
nothing, in the writer’s opinion, to which obje ion 
could fairly be taken, 
OTHER ARTICLES. : 
Mrs. Stirling contributes a long . historical 
about Lord Albemarle, who was a Master 
Horse, and who, among other distinctions, or 
‘a coach and four crossing an old bridge in moonli ght, Io 


driven by a headless coachfnan, The preside ne 
the Gypsy Lore Society, in an article entitled “T oa 
Speech of the Roads,” discusses the languag dir 


gypsies; and Professor J. A. Lindsay chant 

of praise in honour of the medical profession, 

he belongs, repelling indignantly the accu: 
~ brought against the doctors for being selfish i 
- Opposition to the Insurance Bill. 


= c 


kae 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Te most useful article in the Contemporary 
Rewiew is Dr. E. J. Dillon's comprehensive summary 
i of Germany's attitude in relation to Moroec He 
conclusively that Germany’s attitude is the 


» pro 
a“ repudiation of all the principles which she has pro- 
j] fessed for years past, and her present action is an 


unveiled assertion of the right of might. Europe has 
i reason to fear the evil days that are coming once the 
Í era of might has begun in diplomacy. There will be 
no guarantee whatever against these “bolts from the 
blue,” no appeal against the arbitrary interpretation 


of treaty rights and treaty duties, 


A MODERN VIEW OF CREATION. 
After Dr. Dillon’s paper the most interesting article 


is the Rev. W. W. Peyton’s attempt to set forth the 


| plan of creation from the modern view. Looking 
! into the contents of the creation from the twentieth- 
| century observatory he finds that the elernentals of 


the life-plan of the creation is, first, imperfection and 
limitation ; secondly, feeble and insufficient mental 
equipment ; thirdly, the law of hindrance and frustra- 
) fón ; fourthly, the law of disappointment; fifthly, 
g pain; sixthly, struggle. Mr. Peyton expounds the 
| human economy from the 


ie philosophy of the whole 
| third chapter of Genesis. The first truth is that man 


has become divine by the distinction of good and 
; evil, perceived by him. The second truth is that 
T he is not allowed to lapse into primitive innocence. 
; Thirdly, that I 


in the warfare now begun he is to be 
he 


victorious along the whole line. Fourthly, that when 


j conscience awoke man found the consciousness of 

j God, and that day religion was born. Fifthly, that 

with conscience and consciousness he will make 

; acquaintance with death, Sixthly, that suffering and 

I struggle have begun as factors of progress, 

| THE KAISER AS ORATOR. 

i | Professor Charles Sarolea gives an interesting 
character sketch of the Kaiser as an orator, empha- 

| sising the point that he is not a representative modern 
German ruler, that he speaks for himself alone, that 

. he is a leader who has no following. The article is 


illustrated by numerous extracts from the speeches of 
3 the Kaiser, and is one to keep for reference by all 
‘those who wish to form a correct estimate of the 
Emperor's character. 

THE ALBANIANS, 

| Another good article in the magazine is Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford’s description of the Albanians. He is 
rather obsessed by a euspicion and hatred of Russia, 
which, however, even on his own showing, seems to 


Bis. 


`| have done humanity a good turn because of her action 

i y ; 3 = IS 2 < ri = 
i in Albania. Nothing but a change of persons in their 
| directing staff can save them now, and nothing short 


_ of a complete reversal of their policy towards the 
non-Turkish races can save their Empire. 

WAAT TO DO WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Mr. A. C. Benson; discussing the teaching of reli- 
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gion in secondary schools, calls attention 


ed . to 
difficulties arising from the present method of fo 
religious teaching so much on the Oid Testament. 
He appeals to the Heads of the Church to afford 
some guidance in this matter, and urges them: to” 
Say what 1s cardinal and absolute, and what may be 
regarded as temporary and local. Tf the Seriptares 
are to be retained as the hasis of religious mstraction: 
for Anglic 5 Protestants, there must be some attempt. 
at authoritative interpretation, ; 


OTHER PAPERS. 


_ Bishop Hamilton Baynes carefully explains why it 
is that High Churchmen attach so mach importance — 
to Apostolic Succession. The other articles are 
Mr. Justice Sankaran Nair’s second paper on Indian 
Law and English Legislation, 


Dr. Neville Wood writes on English Health — 
Resorts, and suggests that they should be popularised 


y 
tors from the Continent, and Coust 
S. C. de Soissons writes on the Pictorial Art of 
Japan, ji 


Cornhill. ; 
THe September number has in it much that is © 

bright and racy, Sir James Yoxall, M.P., inverghs 
against the waste of Parliamentary time, and culls 
from the official record some choice illustrations of 
ss verbosity, Mr. Andrew Lang trenehanthy S 
es Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M-P. for. tise 
espearean problem re-stated,” ~hé ascribes 
Shakespeare's plays, not to Bacon, but to “a busy 
philanthropist, a transcendent poet, a polished cour- 
tier, a master of the Jaw, a nameless being.” Mr, 
Edmund Gosse continues his charming reminiscences — 
of his stay in Denmark as a youth, and tells of his 
visitto Frederick Paludan-Miuller, the venerable Danish 
poet, whom Mr. Gosse had captivated with his youth- 
ful hero-worship. Mr. H. Warner Allen descrites 
with much vividness his voyage in the Morning Pois 
airship. Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln is the subject — 
of Mr. A. C. Benson’s sketch, A reply from a 
Lincoln resident is given to the question as to whether 
Wordsworth was popular in his cathedral town—_ 
“As popular as a man can be, three-fourths of whem — 
is in the third century and the rest in heaven.” Mr. 
Duthie’s discussion of the Bardon Papers and Mary 
Queen of Scots has been separately noticed. 7 


THE unfortunate prominence which recent labour 
troubles have given to Liverpool in the public 
adds interest to the paper in the Swuday af Home 
September on the moral and spiritual condition of 
that city. The inquiries made elicit a curious conflict 
of testimony, but do not, on the whole, yield cause 
for pessimism. “Both in Liverpool and in Birming- 
ham we find the very hopeful sigh of growth 
definite policy. . . . Certainly the public mind 
more intelligent than ever before.” ; 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

view for August is chiefly 

oncerned with American subjects. The editor opens 

— witha denunciation of President Taft, whom he accuses 
of having been guilty of a plain, unequivocal disa- 
owal of protection to American industries as a 
principle of the Republican Party. An anonymous 
writer writing under the name of “ Ex-Democrat, 

~ discussing the next Presidential Election, says that 
the crux of the question lies in New York, and he 
appeals strongly for the adoption of a candidate with 
a platform which would be regarded as a pledge of 
security to business enterprise and abstinence from 

radical agitation. 
© DISARMAMENT AND ARBITRATION.” 

“ Observer” contributes an essay under this head- 
ing, in which he maintains that disarmament can only 

= be brought about by combination which is equivalent 
- to a policy of international alliance. He advocates, 
tan offensive alliance, but an alliance for peace. 

He thinks the second step should be an agreement in 
ractically identical terms between America, England, 

~ France and Japan for arbitration without reservation 
on all questions that might arise between themselves. 
He thinks that Italy, Spain, the minor European 
“nations, and the most advanced of the South American 
Republics would very soon join in. By this means 

xe danger spots of the world would be walled off. 

he greatest obstacle to this step is the Senate of the 


SH D WAR LOANS BE PROHIBITED? 

Mr. Oscar Straus, in an article entitled “ American 

ommercial Diplomacy,” makes a bold demand that 

the laws of neutrality should be amended so as to 

render it illegal to raise loans to aid belligerents. 

He says :— : 

ee 1 ed > 

As the law now stands, il is entirely lawful for the subjects 

neutrals to supply belligerents with arms and ammunition, as 

s by public subscription or otherwise raise loans to aid 

b rents; yet the fact that such loans can be legally con- 

tracted not only makes war possible when otherwise either or 

~ both belligerents would be prevented by economic necessities 

trom beginning a war, or, when begun, from prolonging it. The 

| ese War would certainly have come to an earlier 


8 : 
to begin by boycotting every belligerent Power 
ch has entered into war without first having 
ea ed to mediation or arbitration, - : 
«OTHER ARTICLES. ue 
wells writes a somewhat disappoint- 
entitled “ he Human Interest of Buxton,” 
Locke, discussing the American tempera- 


that what the American temperament 
attitude of suspended judgment, 
better fi f-an: 


REVIEWS. 


and expression. Miss Gwendolen Overton 
plea for women’s suffrage in the interest of 
tion of the higher type of womanhood, and Me 
son's article on what would happen if Germa 
quered England is noticed at length on anot 


THE FORUM. 


this time to handle the congenial theme of t 
love of the poet Chastelard for Mary, Que 
Scots. Mr. Sydney Brooks writes on “The 
Revolution,” and Mr. W. W. Kenilworth maintain 
that negro influences are demoralising Amerie, 
He lays great stress upon the influence of “ rag 
music, which has its visible source in the ance 
negro music modernly adapted, and yet it has bec 
typically American. All “rag-time” songs 
insidiously perverting, indicative of $ 
morality, Nor is there any attempt made 
concealment of the thought conveyed in th 
It is out-and-out vulgarity. : 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 

Tue Zheosophist for August suffers from th 
absence of its editor. Mrs. Besant contributes p 
of an article entitled “A Study in Karma,” w 
she defines as “universal inter-relation, or the Lay 
Causation,” in consequence of the successive app 
ance of phenomena in the becoming, or coming forth, 
of the universe. $ ; Er. 

Mr. Leadbeater writes at length on “ The Tyra 
of Public Opinion.” Dr. Alta publishes 
article upon Catholicism, and maintains that 
clergy show great lack of intelligence when ti 
degrade and even ridicule the noblest dogmas 
Esoteric Christianity ; the Eternal Masculine i 
in the Man-God Jesus; and the Eternal Femini 
personified in the Immaculate Virgin Mary 

The publication is begun in this number © 
of papers entitled “ Investigations into Early 
being a stenographer’s report of the observal 
at Lewes Park Farm, Surrey, in August, 1 
Leadbeater and Mrs. Besant spread rugs- 
common and lay at full length on their bac 
heads propped up on cushions, while Mr. 
Keightley and another scribe carefully put dow 
the utterances which fell from the mouths o 
when they described the things which 
they saw. Fs S 

Mr. Johan Van Manen, in an article entitled $ 

Recent Criticisms of Theosophy,” repli cH 
; ZG 
nea 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tur Fortnightly contains five articles on the 
Constitutional Crisis, which is already ancient history. 
‘The first place is given to an anonymous article, 
| entitled ‘ Democracy Arrives,” in which the writer 
declares that last month's railway strike heralds the 
| advent of King Demos, and suggests that adequately 
| io mark the importance of the occasion Mr. Lloyd 
| George should be appointed Minister of Labour, as 
| under the new régime the Minister of Labour will be 
j the Prime Minister of King Demos. 


| THE GERMAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST FRANCE. 


A contributor signing himself “Y” professes to 
give a succinct account of the official German plan of 
campaign against France, He says :— 


The German mot d'ordre on the commencement 
hostilities, which are to precede the formal declaration 
will be at all costs to get well established on French soil, any 
concentrate as large an army as possible behind, that is to say 
west of, the line of the Vosges, so as to fight a decisive battle 
5 omewhere in the neighbourhood of Rheims or Chalons. 


S i'his they propose to do by violating the neutrality 
of Belgium. ‘The completeness of the success of 
Ca Germany's attack on the north-east frontier of France 
FE! vould depend on the fate of Liége. If it passed into 
f her hands in the first few days of the war German 
| strategists would have no anxiety about their right 
flank, and would press on on the broad front from 
Givet to Thionville.” 
| 
i SCOTLAND FOR THE SCOTS. 
Mr. James Milne, in an article entitled “The 
Scottish Emigrants’ Farewell,” states in a bright and 
picturesque manner the familiar complaint that the 
j Scots are leaving Scotland because they cannot get 
Scotch land to cultivate. He pleads for a new Scot- 


I € land in which Scotsmen will stay. How to bring this 
nA f : : 

3, about he describes as follows :— 

J 

a Cultivate her where she will cultivate, afforestise her wastes 
' { where the soil is thin, take radically in hand a system which 
places decr and use before human beings, extend her home 
omy rule over herself, stir the dry bones of her M.P.’s as with the 
cry of a little child, give her to herself, and you will have anew 
7) Scotland in which Scotsmen will stay. 


FRENCH AUTHORS, 
issue, which devotes five articles to the 
political crisis, devotes three to the discussion of 
French authors. M. A. Filon defends Racine from 
the attacks of his latest critic, but, at the same time, 
throws considerable “doubt upon the authenticity of 
the legend of his saintliness, which is due to Racine’s 
son. Mr. Francis Gribble writes on Théophile 
Gautier, and says that Gautier, like Thackeray, 
realised that the public was a beast with long ears, 
and although he went through life drawing attention 
to the length of the donkey’s ears, his attempts to 
lay hold of them were halfhearted and wholly unsuc- 
cessful, Arthur Ransome’s paper is an attempt to 


This 
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introduce Remy de Gourmont to the Er ; 
M. de Gourmont’s book, “ Physique de TAn 
Essai sur l'instinct sexuel” although it bas 
through eight editions in French, and has ap 
in all European languages. has never been transi 
into English. $ 
OTHER ARTICLES, s 
Dr. J. Beattie Crozier solemnly warns Ca 
against the perils of Reciprocity. In ten or twent 
years Canada could afford to meet America on equal 
terms, but not until then. K. L. Montgomery, im 
paper on “Some Writers of the Celtic Renaissa 
discusses W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory and o 
a ns first time their literature is erystallising 
a whole. 


The Round Table, 


Tue Round Table for August is almost entirely 
devoted to the discussion of the Coronation and the 
Conference. There is one article on the Constitu. T 
tional Crisis and another on Egypt. A paper upon | 
Colonial Neutrality points out what it is hardly 
necessary to say, that no Colony can be neutral when 
the Empire is at war. The real point is not as ta 
neutrality, but whether the Colonies must necessarily 
be compelled to take part as combatants in a war in 
which they do not feel themselves concerned, “There 
is an interesting article concerning the spread Of 
Japanese influence in the Pacific. The writer thinks. 
that Japan has already practically obtained possession 
of Hawaii, and that she intends ultimately to overrun 
New Caledonia in the same way by filling the country 
up with her own emigrants, ‘This island is only eight 
hundred miles east of Australia and about one thousand 
miles to the north of New Zealand. New Caledonia 
has one of the finest coal-fields in the world, amd 
Noumea, the capital, has a splendid harbour that” 
could hold half-a-dozen Japanese fleets with ease,” 


The Arena. 
Two years ago the octavo edition of Ueber Lang 
und Meer appeared in a modernised form and assumed — 
the name of Arma. Since that time the magazine) ~ 
has achieved great success, and with the 
number, the first monthly part of the twenty- 
annual volume, the proprietors haye been encour 
to enlarge the Arena to one hundred and sixty pages 
More attention is to be paid to matters of current 
interest—the theatres, literature, hygiene, architect 
art, women’s questions, etc. The magazine is print 
on good paper, the type is good, and the ilust 
excellent. A new serial begins in the new nur 
and there are articles on Kiel and its 
ture painting, the Swiss Army, Walter F 
artist, etc, etc. The price will henceforth be 
25 Pf, and there are thirteen pers 


25 nu 
(Deutsche Verlags- Anstalt, Stuttgart) 
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THE WORLD'S WORK. 


Tue September number covers a wide variety of 
interesting topics. Several articles have been 
separately noticed. 

Mr. R. T. ‘Turley describes the Mukden-Antung 
Railway, by which Japanese engineers will make a 
short cut between London and ‘Tokyo, when 
we shall be able to travel from Flushing to Fusan 
by rail, Striking pictures are given of the style 
of engineering. Mr. James Armstrong tells how 
#%00,000 were spent on five miles of railway 
through the Eagle Canyon in Colorado, where again 
_ great difficulties have to be overcome, 

“ Back to the Woods” is the descriptive title of Mr. 
F. A, Talbot’s account of the camp life for school- 
boys conducted by Mr. A. S, Gregg in a remote 
Spot of the State of Maine, where boys are trained to 
“rough it.” 

“ Home Counties” shows how Mr. J. H. Owen, of 
Felsted School, is encouraging his boys to trace and 
photograph birds and their nests—a new bird-nesting 
far beyond the old. 

A Canadian contributor says that Canadians want 
British methods and the stability they give rather than 
American smartness and boasting. Americans are 
on the ground in the Canadian West with capital, 
advertisements, and. newspapers. The writer says 
that a newspaper backed by British capital, and un- 
influenced by local interests, would wield a tremendous 
influence for good. But British capital has not yet 
taken this form of investment. 

The pment of the dense forests of Servia as 
a quarry for lumberers is described by Mr. Alfred 
Wharton, who tells how the Prometna Bank, with its 
lease from the Servian Government, has made out of 
it a thriving industry and a mine of wealth, 

= The improved Maxim, with adjustable tripod, 
which together weigh only 712 lbs. complete for 
service, is described by Frank Norton. 

The question for and against vivisection is argued 
= by Stephen Paget, Secretary of the Research Defence 
Society, and Beatrice Kidd, Secretary of the British 
= Union for Abolition of Vivisection, 

Fa Colonel Arthur Bates, Auditor-General- to the 
“Salvation Army, describes the economics of the Army 
_ as a happy and successful combination of religion 
and industry. ; 

Mr. Arthur Hoeber recounts the career of Charles 
M. Russell, cowboy, hunter and painter, who has 
revived on canvas the spirit of the West that has 
passed, 
> Mr. Joseph Pennell contributes strikin 
intended to illustrate 
industrial scenes. 


g pictures 
the impressive beauty of 


_ Tue July number of the Japan Magazine, a repre- 
sentative monthly of things Japanese, contains an 
‘interesting article by J. Ingram Bryan upon develop- 
nt in the Japanese drama. 
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HARPER'S. 
Tue September number is exception 
Mr. Bickerton’s exercise of the astronomie 


tion on the cycle of the eternal heavens es 
Ritchie’s “Sea Tolls” claim separate no ein 
Sydney Brooks writes with much fascinatie siste 
the charm of the Thames. Mr. E. S, Matinee Me 
reflections of a beginning husband are Tacily sug muc 
He expects that “the millennium may find ug » y Nua: 
bath apiece!” In the account which an A of « 
singer gives of her second visit to the Ge ago. 
T ae $ u f 
Napoleon TIT. there is much amusing matte ale 
gives Napoleon and Eugénie’s answers to mo 
American “soul-probing questions,” from wh the 
appears that he most admired gratitude, she devoti paa 
he Tacitus, she Calderon, Byron, Shakespeare H: a 
favourite occupation was trying to solve prob 1 ey 
that are unsolvable; hers, doing good, He won Gui 
most wish to be his grandson ; she to be herself, to 
found most easy to forgive those faults by whi Ma 
profited; she, those which passion excuses, } G. 
Howard J. Shannon writes a very interesting Nat cen 
paper on insects that frequent the sand dunes by hirr 
sea, There is some good poetry, and a number a WO 
striking illustrations in colour as well as in black-and- ~ 07) 
white, E sok 
dea 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN. opt 
In the September number Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, as a 
an adult suffragist, most earnestly hopes that the ie 
opportunity of 1912 will not be lost by the suffrag SL: 
failing te present a united front. Rosalind Trav ane 
tells the story of woman’s suffrage in Finland, owi 
growth of vagrancy is discussed by the editor, A 
Charles E. B. Russell advocates as a remedy placin vig 
the habitual beggar under restraint in some form En: 
penal colony for a lengthened period. M. tha 
Hammond discusses poultry-keeping for wo to- 
Maria Steuart traces the servant question—a subj ant 
dear to women of the middle class—as it appear: of 
fiction. Eugenia Newmarch urges that while we car; Ma 
not coerce our dependencies to treat coloured ra Aga 
according to our wishes, we can urge them to reg sul 
it from an Imperial and not from a provincial stand- ; A 
point. Miss K. Vaughan, M.P., deplores ,the lack ee 
of medical training for Indian women. Papers on the ; E 
Berlin salons and Englishwomen in the Alps ask a 
for separate notice, a Ry 
He 
THE American Review of Reviews contains a € ma 
by Ernest Knaufft of Edwin Austin Abbey, Ameri the 
greatest illustrator. He began by illustrating Harpe 
and afterwards rose to be a great decorative ar me 
He was commissioned to paint the Coronation Dat 
Edward VII, in Westminster Abbey. He was m Mi 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1898. an 
decorations for the Pennsylvania Capitol ze 
of his greatest achievements, a 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


Italian reviews have symipath 


Ant the 


Princess Clotilde, the widow of “ Plon-p ind 
cister of King Humbert, who, though had 
lived for many S in retirement at Mon 

much beloved by the Italian peo; The 


Nazionale has been priv vile 
of charming private letters, written over forty 
ago, by the Princess to General Thaon di R 
aide-de-camp to the then Prince Humbert, 
mostly concerned with anxious sisterly projects for 
the Prince’s marriag ge. E. Ferretti ites of the 
perpetual problem of Church and with some 


ged to reproduce 


letters 


ALE 
asperity towards the conventional clerics al view con- 


cerning the Kope position as “ prisoner of the 
Vatican,” and asks sarcastically whether the Sy 
Guards at the bronze gates are not int 
to keep the Pope in than to keep the King out, 
Marco Foresi contributes a fascinating account of 
G. Bastianini, a brilliant Italian sculptor of the last 
century, who died young, and [who had so steeped 
himself in the spirit of the Renaissance that his 


£3 


led rather 


works deceived even the Berensons of his day. Itis 
only fair to add that Bastianini died poor and never 
sold his works as any but his own, but unscrupulous 


dealers trafficked in his busts as Old Masters and 
obtained fancy prices for them. The most celebrated 
a terra-cotta bust of an old man, 

y experts to be a portrait of Girolamo 
by Mino da Fiesole, and purchased for 
: Louvre. It gave rise to interminable 

vhen Bastianini claimed it as his 
own he was denounced as an unscrupulous impostor. 

The Rassegna Contemporanea publishes a very 
vigorous protest, by a native of Malta, against the 
English treatment of Maltese grievances, who declares 
that friendship with Italy, so necessary to England 
to-day, is dependent upon the cessation .of all 
antagonism towards the liberty and the Italian spirit 
of the island. He demands better education in the 
Maltesg dreées, the abrogation of existing regulations 
against Italian imm igration, and calls upon “Italy to 
ltalian-teaching schools. A very sympa- 
thetic article, with admirable illustrations, describes 
the work of the New English Art Club, G, Castellani 
ribes in turn, with considerable psychological 
skill, the heroes of all d’Annunzio’s novels, and points 
out how from degenerates like Andrea Sperelh they 
rise progressively to be heroes like Paolo Tarsis 
He argues that as a result the novels are in the 
main moral and inspiging, a deduction which, to say 
the least, is open to question. 

The Aiforma Sociale has brought out as a mall: 
ment a very valuable report of an investigation made 
into the prevalent conditions of sweated labour at 
Milan, where, as elsewhere, iow wages, long hours, 
and unsanitary homes are the lot of the home-worker, 
Besides a number of tables of statistics bearing on 
the problem in general, the supplement includes a 


WO 


of his 
pronounced 
Benivieni, 
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detailed 


report on fifty-one working-class families 
Milan, a report full of pathetic interest, 

In the Rivista Internasienaic F. de Dominicis 
i with some bitterness of the Pan-Germanism s0 
rife both in Germany and Austria, which, on them 
southern frontier, is fet it to be d directed against italian 
interests. He gives an instructive list of the numerous _ 
tional, linguistic, commercial, and 
se real aim is-the pushing of German 
sts, many of which carry on a frankly aggressive 
propag anda. 

The Na 
covered ` 


yä 


t Antologia publishes a recently dis- 
ing a curious account óf an audience 
with Queen Elizabeth by a Count de Moretta, who 
had been sent by Emanuel Philibert of Savoy to ask 
her enti in marriage for the Duke of Nemours, fi 
defence of d’Annunzio’s play, which 5 maintains 
would “have applauded by the Popes of the 


; nce, Salvatore Minocchi writes to prove that 
St. Sebastian is a wholly sone personage. 
Corrado Ricci contributes a cente on 


enary article 

Vasari, and the deputy, A. Celli, describes the succest 
ful fight being waged against malaria in the Roman 
Campagna. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE July number gives inordinate prominence to 
a dream-sketch of Oxford five hundred years ago—in 
a paper ee five pages long——but otherwise has in it 
much that is both suggestive and stimulating. 
A very careful and judicial estimate of the-Hie-of 
the Church of England in the eighteenth century is: 
given under the modest title of “ Glimpses.” The 
writer deals very faithfully and very searchingly with 
Anglican unfaithful : “far too much heed wis 
paid to the Establishment and far too little to the 
building of the City of God.” 
Rev. Dr. Tisdall dismisses the idea of reincarnation 
as a thing without proof, “a fashionable craze among 
the idle and* unthinking,” Bodd to go to the limbo of 
exploded superstitions. 
Rey. Herbert Kelly presses for Community work 
as needed for the proper development of the Church 
of England, and not least for the correction of thé 
individualism which will only serve God in its own 
way, with its own work, its own heroism and sacrifice, 
The Church, he thinks, needs a thousand Community 
workers, in three equal groups, as seemingly a standing 
army of the Church to be ordered as and whither 
required. : 
Rev. W. R. Matthews discusses Nietasehe : allows” 
that his teaching supphes a needed corrective to _ 
modern sentimentalism: but points out that to pre- 
pare for the Superman we require to practise first’ that 
self-sacrifice which Nietzsche condemns ; no free com- 
munity which has thrown off the despotism of priests ` 
‘would submit to the worse despotism of doctors.” 
A paper on the poetry of Ireland, past and present, 
fills the reader with a wistful love both of the people. 
and of their aspirations in verse, 


OND BE Tes 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. ; 
He frst contribution to the current issue of 
paña Moderna deals with the history of the Moors 
and Moriscos during the sixteenth century. The 
accounts given in most histories of the life of the 
Moors just prior to, and for many years after, the 
capitulation of Granada are of a kind to enlist the 
ympathy of readers for the unfortunate aliens, but 
the writer of the article in question is of the opposite 
opinion. The Catholic kings, he says, could do 
nothing else than act as they did, and it is wrong to 
“ deprive them of the glory of upholding the faith.” 
In his present instalment of “ Modern America, 
Professor Vicente Gay writes of many things, includ- 
ing the “history” of Argentina, the trade of Chili, 
a and University life in the South American Republics. 
_ In order to induce the people of a country to initiate 
he making of a glorious future it is necessary to 
have a past. This past consists of history (or actual 
fact), tradition (or a mixture of fact and tales handed 
down from generation to generation), and legend (or 
anarrative of impossible happenings). Argentina 
has the possibility of a great future; its people are 
earning its past, and educated individuals are 
acquiring a knowledge of its history, traditions, and 
legends. 
_ Among the various contents of Nuestro Ti tempo, 
including long articles on the Moroccan’ Question, 
the Ferrer Trial, Foreign Politics, and the Courts of 
ie Revolution, the opening contribution takes the 
ead, figuratively as well as literally. It is the report 
of a lecttire-on Socialism by Señor Sanz y Escartin. 
The writer relates the origin of Socialism, its causes, 
how it differs in various countries, how it has increased, 
d what is to be done to check it. In the course 
of his remarks he alludes to English Socialists, such 
as Carpenter, Godwin, and Thompson, and says that 
Karl Marx simply copied their ideas, and was not an 
~ original thinker. Socialism is different in the Latin 
Countries from what it is in others, such as Germany. 
Spain it approaches anarchy, owing to the character 
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tate Intervention in Economic Problems” is the 
le of a thoughtful essay in Ciudad de Dios, of 
which we have the first instalment. The writer 
details the different views on the subject, showing 
how some publicists think that the State should 
trol production and distribution, while others dis- 
agree. Some of the ideas held by Socialists would 
ot work, and the Socialists themselves would not 
like to see them put into practice. Take half a 
million people and place them on an island, with 
orders and facilities for putting such ideas into force, 
and the result would be disaster. That the State 


at are those conditions? And at this point, like 
jsational serial story, we reach the “To be 
jnued .in our next.” In the same review is a 


uld intervene under certain conditions is right, but 


ng dissertation on the physiological effects of 


tobacco and alcohol. The usual ar 
adduced, and a strong case is made out a 


but some concession is made in conne s 
tobacco, which in moderation may be b 
certain instances. 

THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Barzac comes to the fore again in Dz ; 
contribution, “ Balzac Intime,” tends to gh tant 
the works of the great French writer are a con 
of his own sentiments, experiences, virtues, vi jou: 
passions. There is also an essay in this re gre: 
the subject of a great international navy to keep WOI 
peace of the world. ‘The idea, says the write B mel 
so improbable as some are inclined to think $ zu 
deals with the position of Holland, and thend eta 
the composition and general management 0 E 
cosmopolitan fleet. It would include ships fro a 
navies of all the great nations; but what do ae 
term “great nation” include? The manag doi 
might be entrusted to a Council of Admin Ba 
nominated after the style of the members of qu 
Court of Arbitration. The actual commande fer 
this fleet would have to be a man of great abi fcon 
and there would be considerable difficulty concernir wa 
his appointment, but the article is distinctly wo lea 
of perusal. “The Discovery of Our West” re lan; 
recent explorations in Surinam or Dutch Gui the 
Of course, Surinam cannot be said to have are 
discovered recently, but the author points ou For 
about two-thirds of the country was practical not 
known ten years ago, and he recounts the exploratigg the 
undertaken by the expedition led by Dr. Cappelle 842 
The Dutch, he remarks, have not show pe! 
inclination for hero-worship. š me 

The most entertaining contribution to Zevi Fre 
that on old illustrated advertising devices—suct ma 
instance, as the picture which represents a | Ne 
business card. It shows several people, clad in vey ae 
scanty costume, as if they had just emerged fror we 
“dip in the sea,” entering the tailor’s establ hn Pp 


5 a ran 
while another stream of persons can be seen | 7 


the shop dressed in all kinds of fashions. Ano 
article concerns sculpture and modelling wor 


Middle Ages, with illustrations of St. Urs in| 
rounded by children, oak carvings of David ver 
Goliath, the Madonna, and others. The illu ust 
are numerous. Yet another artistic article de cot 
Japanese Colour Printing, which is also ful sor 
trated, ; _ suc 

In De Tijdspiegel the Agadirvincident is disct Bre 
and the Moroccan Question sketched in outbi op 


The action of Germany is regarded as a safegua 
the “open door” and for securing respect tor 
tights of smaller nations, while the politica acto 
France and Great Britain is criticised. È 


HEINE is the “ great 


pee philanderer ” 
agazine, ~ ; 


The Seventh International Esperanto Conge 


™ paints Or ve ; 


$ A GREAT GATHERING AT ANTWERP. 


EOPLE are swarming in Antwerp everywhere, 
for not only is the town large in itself (it 
contains, including its suburbs, 450,000 inhabi- 

tants), but it is the yearly festival of the Virgin, and 
consequently every Belgian who can afford the 
| journey is helping to overflow the town, Our Con- 

gress of 1,750, large as it would be for a small town, 

would seem to be lost here. But not so; the police- 

men know us. If you go into a shop you are treated 

with extra politeness because you wear the Esperanto 
| star, Quite naturally also the Customs officials do not 
| ask Esperantists to open their luggage; and the only 
| variation to this monotony of kindness is when the 
man in the street now and then ‘points to the 
star-wearers and 
doubles up with 
A laughter at the 
$ queer people 
fiom other 


Ht 

y, countries who 
ge want him to 
y | learn another 
fm language than 
i the two which 
m are compulsory. 
€ For Flemish,and 
@ not French, is 
» the popular lan- 
E guage in Ant- 


f werp, and when 
T we try to speak 
French to the 
market-folk, por- 


4 5 
4, ters, and so on, banners of the 

5 they seem to - 3 church section ~ 
! think we are The own Hall, Antwerp, in which Er. Zamenhof was received following, and 

i speaking Espe- by the Burgomeister. the Esperanto 

Si ranto!" fag conspicuous 

5 . ays 3 - A “ 4 st eae 

= i Dr. Zamenhof is not well, and though his willis as the first banner borne after the Church dignitaries 
he strong enough to bring him here, his body rather who carried the Host. For now tat i is phere 
ae, resents that fact. On Saturday, at the great reception that the Pope is wholly favourable to Esperanto the 
A t in the Town Hall, his voice was weak and his paleness enthusiasm of Catholics is awakened. fe 
ndi very marked. The reception was intended to be the _On Sunday evening the Flanders Opera House was 
i usual private official “ akceptado,” by the Maire and filled, it is said, as it never before has been filled, in 
itil councillors, of the Doctor and the Congress officials, spite of the great heat. Mrs, Carew, as he a 
us| some Embassy folk—Japan being prominent—and in the play entitled ike de Rego,” was able to | : 
j + such “eminentuloj” as Colonel Pollen and Oscar the house with her splendid no tin i 
A Browning, but after a few minutes the doors were of the play is, that to save the King from Once 
ee into a war which will devastate Europe, the 


l opened wide to the Esperantists, and a large audience 
i assembled to hear the speakers. 

į The Maire welcomed the Doctor as one of the 
af very eminent men the town was glad to receive, and 
said he was an earnest believer in the future of 
Esperanto and the good its use would do—the more 
especially for such a commercial and maritime town 
as Antwerp. He presented the Doctor with a 
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beautiful crystal drinking glass, embossed with the 
arms of the town, and, breaking off four of the six 
roses it containcd—for the rose of Brabant is the 
emblem of the town—he presented them to Mrs, 
Zamenhof with the remark that thus some of the 
town's glory was passed over to her. 

The Doctor thanked him in a few charming words, 
and then the great audience unexpectedly broke the” 
ane with the Esperanto hymn of peace and good- 
will, : 

On Sunday the usual services took place, divided 
as always into two broad sections—-Protestant and 1 
Catholic. The first met in the German church, and ~ con 
a full congregation listened to a sermon by om 

T AET EN enthusiastic ni 
ER A en ee € sionary worker, ~ 
! Dr, Van Griete 
huysen, whose 
Esperanto elo: 
quence was fer 
vid. The other — 
branch took part 
in the Cathedr, 
service, and the 
extraordinary 
spectacle was 
seen Of the mad: 
nificent proces- 
sion of the Vir- 
gin (the figure is 
supposed to be 
worth £40,000), 
with the brilliant 


tells a lie to awaken his dormant soul. Every word 
told, and the audience cheered her patriotic words to 
the echo, Then followed a comedy, in which a 

father who will not permit his daughter to marry lets 
part of his house “to quiet people.” The lover gets a 
rabid trombone player to hire the rooms ! Miss h £ 
as the “ quiet” wife, kept her audience and her “hus- 
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1 
band” fully occupied with laughing. The third part 
was a comic opera with one hundred performers and 
wonderful scenic effects, the chief performers being 
© Antwerp” and © Peter Paul Rubens.” 2 
Monday morning is always used for a session of 
the several national committees, followed by the 
formal opening ceremony in the great hall of the 
Zoological Gardens. ‘There is no need to tell our 
readers about the enthusiastic greeting which Dr. 
Zameuhof received; the Antwerp journals record 
anew their amazement at the sight of the ovation 
given to the small, quiet, modest, and somewhat stift 
figure with the wonderful eyes. He thanked His 
Majesty King Albert for his protection, the Antwerp 
authorities and the Congress organisers for their work 
and hospitality, and suggested that a telegram should 
be sent to Schleyer, the author of Volapiik, to record 
the thanks of our Congress to the man who first made 
the idea of an international language a practical fact. 
Then succeeded the usual official greetings, this 
year more abundant than ever. ‘The telegram of 
good-will sent by our Lord Mayor was received with 
tumultuous cheering. Many Governments sent 
representatives, the Chinese amongst them. Dr. 
Yemans, of the United States Navy, received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Norwegian Consul said 
that his Government had not hitherto thought much 
of the matter; they were a polyglot people, but the 
representations of many serious-minded men had 
opened their eyes to the value of such a language, 
and in future they would encourage its study. Some 
— ‘thirty-five countries were represented, either officially 
or by Esperanto organisations, and the dramatic 
moment came when Captain Perigord, sent by the 
King of Spain, produced the golden collar and order 
of Isabella, and called upon the Spanish Consul to 
fasten it round Dr. Zamenhof’s neck. 
‘Flemish being the language of the people, and Paul 
Spaak the popular playwright, Mr. Van der Biest 
chose that authors “Kaatje” for translation into 
Esperanto. And it has been a most happy choice. 
The heroine is a simple home-dwelling maiden, who 
has been adopted by her aunt and uncle as the 
daughter of the house. Her cousin Jan desires 
to be a painter, and demands permission to study 
in Rome. There were no trains in his day, so 
- Kaatje and the - parents bewail the dangerous 
s journey. For two years anda half scarcely a word 
comes to Jan’s people, then suddenly he himself 
arrives, but world-worn, weary, and with a queer 
companion whom he introduces as his wife. It does 
not need much imagination to picture the scene. Jan 
= ds no longer a hero even to Kaatje; but with tender, 
unselfish love she buries her own hopes and sets to 
work to help the pair to settle into the home life. 
The romance has a happier ending than Jan 
deserved. Pomona hates the country, longs for her 
5 own sunny Italy, and at length, finding that Jan will 
not return there, she disappears, leaving it to him 
o confess that he had never married her. The 
ictors were as perfect in Esperanto as in their own 
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tongue, and the stage setting was a mosti 
presentation of the Flemish home of two 
years ago. G: 

On Wednesday the rather feared meeting 


elected delegates took place, their first duty HO 
decide whether they were “to be or not to Ag 
The English had expressed themselyes agains : 
idea, but other countries were as strongly bon, | 
after vigorous discussion the desire of Dr, Tie z 
was gained, and in future congresses on Arı 
delegates may Tod, though all Congress memi C 
speak. Thus we shall have “representation” i 
further it was decided that taxation must follo íl 
the Central Office will have to be supported. Ba 
ever, the members of the Esperanto Parliament I 
still have to pay their own expenses, More 

ever doctors, teachers, mathematicians, paci ) 
socialists, etc., are using the Congress occasi ; 
specialist discussions. More festivals are yet to con 

and the great Universala Esperanta Asocio, with Ch 
business and tourist sections, will have a threed C 
Congress. ia 


One of the most affecting scenes during the Com I 
gress was that when, after a prolonged genera 
meeting, a delegate from the Washington US AV J Ed 
3lind Society came forward and presented Dp j 
Zamenhof with a beautiful silk standard, its poli i 


being so jointed that it can be folded up and packed | p 
with his luggage. It has silver fittings, and the whole Ho 
of the work has been done by the blind people í 
selves as a testimony of their affection for the man w 
has opened a new world to them, and whose vi 
them at Washington last year will never be forgot Ins 
A mirthful contrast was presented by the scenéd 1 
Friday afternoon. One of the special Congress [ete 
was the excursion on the Scheldt, for which Lal 
large steamboats had been chartered. In the m 
ing a notice had been posted up that the Con L 
‘members should mect at the Royal Athené 1 
escort Dr. Zamenhof through the town to the d cks 
Just as he appeared it occurred to somebody 7 
Esperantists could draw a carriage as well as,horsts c 
Ropes appeared as if by magic, horses disappeared 
and away went the astonished Doctor and hisy I 
No band was needed to advertise their approac | 
street gamins did that, and when the 1,600 Or a 
so arrived at the Exchange, where the “ Place wi 
thronged by the members returning after their mi I 
day meal, all Antwerp seemed to be assemble 
it is certain that the sober-minded business me F 
not forget the Esperantists. 1 
It has just been announced that a sub-comml 
three has been appointed to receive all sugge Par 
for the ruling of the Administrative Coun BT 
Archdeacon, the French engineer, has © ; 
20,000 francs to be used for prizes for Esperan T 
“in French schools, and a beautiful picture Oig 4 
Antwerp Haven, by a Flemish painter of renow T 
_ been presented to Dr. Zamenhof as a memoriat 
I must close with the ery one hears every’ 
_“Vivu Zamenhof! Vivu Zamenhof!” č | 
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Jectoral Reform, etc, in Hungary, by L. Korodi, 
“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Aug. 
a nada : 
anada’s Choice, by Capt. C. 
— Cent,” Sept. : i 
‘Americans in Canada, by D. Bellet, “ Rev. des Fran- 
çais,” Aug. 
A Warning to Carada, by Dr. 
- “ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 
China ` 
SET 


Battine, “ Nineteenth 


J. Beattie Crozier, 


Reform Movement, by Dr. P. Rohrbach, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbücher,” Aug. 
France : 
Can the Legislative Power be limited? by G. Aron, 
“Grande Rey,” Aug. 25. 
volutionary Forces in France, by R. de Marmande, 
 “ Grande Rev,” Aug. 10. 
rance and Germany, “ La Revue,” Aug. 15. 
. German Plan of Campaign against France, by 
“Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 


Policy in the Light of History, by T. Kirkup, 
st “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 
_ France and Germany, see under France. 
The Satellites of Germany, by P. Kovnike, “ Questions 
= Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 
India: i : 
‘Indian Law and English Legislation, by Justice 
= Sankaran Nair, “ Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 
The Demilitarisation of India, by Major A. O’Brien, 
United Service Mag,” Sept. 
Volunteering in India, by Capt. R. Monck-Mason, 
_ United Service Mag,” Sept. 
__ French India, by L. Holtz, “ La Revue,” Aug. 1. 
ndo-China : Se 
France and Germany, “ La Revue,” Aug. 15. 
_ japan 3 
Japan and Latin America, by Sylvestre, “ Université 
atholique,” Aug. § : 


ce Nationa 
— Jahrbuc 


tin America, by Sylvestre, “ Université 


Au 


litical Federal Department, 


le,” Aug. 


United States : 

President Tafts Volte Face, by Geo 
“North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

The Next Presidential Election, 
“North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

‘The Foreign Policy of the United States, by W, y 
= Preussische Jahrbücher,” Aug. 

Public Ownership, by Sydney Brooks, “ Nory 
Rev,” Aug. > rth 

Negro Influences in American Life, by W 
worth, “ Forum,” Aug. 


by Ex-D 


THE CHINESE FOREIGN MINISTE 
Tur Worlds Work for September 
following account of Liang Tun-yen :-— 


For the rest of the world—indced, for China itself 
important feature of the reorganisation of the Governme 
lèmpire is the accession of Liang Tun-yen as Min ster ¢ 
Foreign Affairs, For the first time in its history, hit a 
in fall charge of her relations with other nations, a statesma 
modern ideas, acquainted with the rest of the world, ~ 

Liang Tun-yen, a native of the province of Kwang-tung, 
which Canton is the capital and from which the finest typ 
Chinamen comes, was sent as a boy to the United States 
education, which he found at Hartford, Connecticut, d 
Yale University. Going home, he was for fifteen 
secretary and adviser to the Vi ; 
chang, opposite Hankow. 

When the Viceroy was called to Peking, Lian 
secretary to the celebrated Yiian Shih-kai at Ti : 
faotai of that treaty port—the port for Peking. When | 
was summoned to Peking to take the management of t 
of Foreign Affairs in 1908, Liang went along in the capac 
of Second Associate President. In the Foreign Office, Liar 
made an extremely favourable impression on all me 
West who had dealings with him, . 

Last summer, however, for some mysterious reas 
resigned, ostensibly to travel for his health. y 
announcement went out that in the reorganised 
Government, the foreign affairs of the Empire, so impor 
this hour of crisis, were to be committed to him, few 
that he was living jzcognito in a Maryland village in the 
States. 


THE GERMAN FOREIGN SECRETAR 

Tur World's Work contains the following 
of Alfred von Kiderlen-Waechter, whom th 
describes as the hero or villain of the, 
cident :— ; 

The Foreign Minister is a native of Stuttgart, wher 
born in 1852. He studied at the Universities of Tubi 
Leipsic, and Strasburg. In the latter place he graduated | 
Law. In 1879 he entered the diplomatic service, | 
successively Secretary at the Embassies in St. Petersburg, } 
and Constantinople. In 1895 he was Minister to Denm 
in 1900 was appointed Minister to Roumania. ži 

There are many personal stories told indicative of th 
Minister’s character. He seems to be extremely ind 
smal] matters ; and his associates, up to the Emperor | 
are forced to accept his personal peculiarities. H 
the restraints of Court life ; and much prefers to a 
on board the Imperial yacht or on the manoeuvre 

id all the pomp and circumstance of the ro 

hose who know him best say that he is one of th 

Germany has produced; and that if | 
from treason above or below he w 
and ishing that uncertal 
erman diplomac 


N 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


= WHAT A 


R. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 
M last month had the a opportunity of 
verifying by the e xpe rience of a Minister of 
State the accuracy of his imagination as a novelist. 
When the Home Secretary, finding himself face to 
face with the General Strike, gave orders for the 
© occupation of the railways by an army 
men, and de Spee 


50,000 


armed cruisers to the Mersey 


I to protect the docks of Liverpool, he miust have 
d recalled, at least momentarily in the stress of his 
| arduous labours, that he had been through it all 
f, before. In his early youth, when he had only turned 
| his first quarter of a century, Winston Churchill had 
d thought it all out, had pictured the stirring scenes 
, when a furious populace surges through the streets, to 
«, be ehecked by the stern sharp voice of the rifle, and 
us fad realised in adva how he would feel if he 
u were Minister of State confronting a revolution, 
$ and also if he were a popular hero leading it. So, 

without more apology, ignore the books of last 

month and revive the almost forgotten “ Savrola,” 


as the book of this month, containing, as it does, the 
sketch in outline of the picture which the author, 
as Home Secretary, had to complete in the mosaic 
of actual fact. 

The Home Secretary is undoubtedly the most 
commanding outstat figure of the -group of 
Ministers who had to handle the strike last month. 
a Mr. Lloyd George was the most winning, Mr. Buxton 
eli the most laborious, and Mr. Asquith the least 
successful of the Ministerial junta upon whom was 
thrown the zô% of saviours of a society suddenly 
threatened with dissolution. But Mr. Winston Churchill, 
as the Home Secretary, held the post of danger. 
On hine devolved the responsibility for maintaining 
ef order. It was he, and he alone, who had to give the 
n- {command fo use troops, who in case of need would 

fnot, and who, as a matter of fact, did not, hesitate. to 
Nas “shoot. He was the hero of his own romance. On 


ae the whole, although he was too slack in dealing with 
T “peaceful picketing’ ’ in the early phases of the London 


iy) Strike—issuing a circular by way of dealing with the 
dl overturn of vans—he rallied splendidly at ‘the close. 

» Alike in word and in deed he displayed the highest 
qualities of a resolute Minister. He didnot shrink from 
his responsibilities. He saw his duty clearly, and he 
did it bravely. There was no vindictiveness about his 
acts nor ill-temperin his speeches. He held the balance 
with an even hand, Repressing the fussy eagerness 
of excited subordinates and panic-stricken local 
authorities, he never hesitated at the same time to 
take the most drastic measures to safeguard those 


o 6d.) 


te «Sayrola,” by W. S. Churchill. 


REVOLUTION 
A PROPHETICAL FORECAST BY MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
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MONTH. 


IS LIKE 


great national inte res its of which he wag the official 
trustee, His sp seee! iat the close of the seasion was a 
masterpiece oi EXpoOs0on, a8 condensed ag it was 
1, and as irresis tible in its argument as jt was 

gent in its lucid presentation of the facts ; 

Frankly it came upon the cou ntry as a surprise that 
so young a man could have dene so well and spoken 
so wisely, Whatever else the crisis has done or left 
undone, it has given the nation a much higher 
estimate than it had before of the present Home 
Secretary. ; 

Perhaps or it of the Home Secretary's success — 
is that twel rs ago, while he was fresh from te 
experiences of the Boer War, Wicston Churchill 
thought out the whole situation, not, of course, in its 
actual details, but in its fund mental re s y 
set himself deli ‘liberately gine how the he ad of 
the Government feels when confronted by popular 
discontent, ripening into armed revolt; and at the 
same time Be threw himself with even greater ardo 
into the task of imagining how a por jul ar leader would — 
rally the forces of “discontent in order to overthrow 
the Government of the day. In “ Savrola” we Have = 
the result, in the form of a romane e, of ti 
Secretary's imaginings. We are able to 
young man of twenty ty-six thought himself into the 
skin of the Tom Manns and Home Secretaries ol 
to-day. “‘Savrola,” although an interesting romance, 
is chiefly important for the light which it throws 
upon the working of the Home Secretary's mind. It 
is part of the irony of circurnstance that Mr. Winston 
Churchill personified hiniself as the leader of the 
forces of discontent and not as the President who 
represented the executive Government of the day. 3 
The Home Secretary, Mr. Tom Mann, Mr, Tena 5 SIN 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald might perhaps reread © 
“Savrola” with advantage. 

The story of “ Savrola ” is laid in the Republie of 
Laurania, which after a aeia of civil war had settled 
down under the presidency or dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Antonio Molara, a man of the Pordo Diaz 
type, who, besides being President, was married to 
singularly beautiful woman, with whom, of course, 
Say rola falls inlove, and whom he ultimately marri 
‘This, however, does notin any way foreshadow the cam- 
ing of Mrs. Winston Churchill, bat was merely brought 
in for the exigencies of the story. President Mojara — 
had suspended the Constitution, but at last after ive 
years, when demonstration had followed demonstra- 
tion and riot had succeeded riot, dnd even the army — 
showed signs of unrest, the President decided t9 
summon a representative Assembly. He took pre 
cautions against securing a hostile: House by a decre 
disfranchising half the ‘electors. _ 06 the discovery 


j s Tar REVIEW 
ES: 
of this fraud a popular tumult arose, and the open- 
ing chapter describes the sharp clash between the 
forces of law and order and those of popular dis- 
content, ‘Phe Lancers charged the crowd which 
surrounded the carriage of the President, and finding 
= they refused to ‘disperse, the troops were ordered 
to fire. The following passage describes the result :— 


There was a rattle of breech-blocks as the rifles were loaded, 
The people immediately in front of the troops struggled madly 
to escape the impending volley. One man, a man in a straw 
hat, kept his head, He rushed forward. ‘For God’s sake 
don’t fire!” he cried, “Have mercy! We will disperse. 
‘There was a moment’s pause, a sharp order, and a louc 
explosion, followed by screams. The man in the straw hat bent 
backwards and fell on the ground ; other figures also subsided 
and lay still in curiously twisted postures. Everyone else except 
the soldiers fled , fortunately there were many exits to the square, 
and in a few minutes it was almost deserted. The President’s 
carriage made its way through the flying crowd to the gates of 
_ the palace, which were guarded by more soldiers, and passed 
through in safety. 

~_ All was now over. The spirit of the mob was broken and 
the wide expanse of Constitution Square was soon nearly empty. 
s Forty bodies and some expended cartridges lay on the ground. 
Both had played their part in the history of human developmen 
nd passed out of the considerations of living men. Neverthe- 
less the soldiers picked up the empty cases, and presently some 
police came with carts and took the other things away, and al 
was quiet again in Laurania, j 

Forty people fell in the pages of “ Savrola,” which 
was published in the year 1900; the deaths for which 
the Home Secretary was responsible were only four in 
number, se that the novelist was ten times more 
Sanguinary than the statesman. 


Pa 


a was his creator, our present Home Secretary. Dismay 
_ and bitter anger filled the city. The news of the 
usilade spread fast and far, and, as is usual on such 
“occasions, its effects were greatly exaggerated, But 
_ the police precautions were well conceived and ably 
carried out. When the leaders of the Popular party 
_ came together after the shooting, we seem to see an 
exaggerated description in advance of the councils 
= that prevailed among certain Solidars in Trafalgar 
= Square and elsewhere after the termination of the 
-strike :— - 

_ Besides, everyone was agitated by the recent riot, and was 
eager to do something. The Labour delegates were particularly 
angry, Working-men, assembled in constitutional manner to 
express their grievances, had been shot down by a_hireling 
3 dicry-—massacred was the word most gencially used, Ven- 
 gëance must be taken; but how? The wildest schemes were 
suggested, < : 

: i was confusion until Savrola appeared upon the 
_ scene. Savrola was thirty-two. The present age of the 
_ Home Secretary is thirty-seven. Of Savrola we are 
told that his very presence imparted a feeling of con- 
fidence to his followers. 
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triumphed, In reply to the reproaches 
who considered that the people ought t ee 
to arms at once, Savrola replies, “ Look A 
Į am as young as you; I feel as acutely.” 
full of enthusiasm. I, too, hate Molara 
wise or philosophic; but I contain my 
nothing is to be gained by giving way 
introduced to Savrola’s study, which was “th 
of a philosopher, but of no frigid, academi 
it was the chamber of a man who appre 
earthly pleasures, appraised them at thei 
worth, enjoyed, and despised them,” On his 
table lay a volume of Macaulay’s Essays 
passage marked, which perhaps we may be 
in regarding as the epitaph which the present 
Secretary would like to have inscribed upon p his | 
tomb :— to be 
And history, while, for the warning of vehement, hi 
daring natures, she notes his many errors, will, yet 


eli 


pronounce that among the eminent men whose bön 
his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and none. 
splendid name. Sem 

For the moment Savrola was weary anced if 
strained, and asked himself what was the good aroi 
this ceaseless toil, why should he sacrifice so , 
things that make life easy or pleasant, His 
which perhaps is Mr. Winston Churchill's a 


to-day, “A peoples good ! 


sayit 
his < 
all t 
rapti 
surp. 
In 


the cause of his efforts. 
force, and he was powerless to resist it ”— 
““Vehement, high, and daring ” was his cast-of n 
life he lived was the only one he could ever live; 
on to the end. ‘he end comes often early to such men, w 
se ae 
spirits are so wrought that they know rest~only in action 
tentment only in danger, and in confusion find their on 


firmament, a habit which the Home Secret y 
not seem to have cultivated. The day a 
massacre the newspapers appeared with | 
uniform condemnation of the Government. Th 
lowing passage is characteristic and pertinent’ 

The Fabian, the Sunspot, and the Rising Trae had 
exhausted every epithet in their extensive vocabularie 
and less important incidents. Now that a severe fusi 
been made upon the citizens and an ancient pri lege a 
they were reduced to comparative moderation as the on! 
for their feelings. They had compared the Head p 
so often and so vividly to Nero and Iscariot, ver 


much 
advantage of those worthies, that it was difficult to k 
they could deal with him now. 
In the further development of the story W 
that Savrola, like Mr. Winston Churchill, w 
authority on polo-playing ; this won him the 
the President’s military secretary, which stood} 
good stead as the revolution developed. But 
chief motive of the story lies in the development oi 
affair between Savrola and Lucile, the Preside 
They had known each other from childhood, a 


THE Book of 


she innocently fell into the trap, and invited t 
ler to help her husband by finding 


ty all barriers of prudence, and at the moment of a 
a rapturous embrace the door opened and the President 
M surprised his wife in Savrola’s arms. 
fe In the chapter describing this incident we under- 
. ae how Winston Churchill will feel if it should be 
fhis lot to face the barrel of a loaded revolver. Itis 
lto be hoped that the experience will never befall him, 
but if it does we find it all written out in advance as 
re to how he expects to feel when confronted with 
mp sudden death. From death Savrola was saved by the 
mo sudden action of Lucile. In the rough-and-tumble 
fight that followed Savrola obtained possession of the 
wa revolver, but he allowed the President to leave the 
J groom unhurt. This, however, is but a romantic incident 
nanynecessary to attract the novel reader; it is not pertinent 
wet the action of the Home Secretary, But there are 
many traits in Savrola’s character which do recall his 
For instance, we find the ill-natured criticisms 
sen showered upon the Home Secretary 


swé 
ng Maker. 
thay which have be 
jie fOr his persistent cultivation of the’ friendship of Mr. 
i’, E. Smith and other Conservative notables all 
m foreshadowed in the denunciations lavished upon 
jw Savrola for accepting the invitation to the State ball, 
lu to which he had been invited by the woman with 
cu Whom he was in love; When he was told that his 
a comrades would accuse him of betraying the cause 
31 2if he went to the ball, Savrola replied, “I have no 
thedoubt that stupid people will make characteristic 
remarks, but I trust none of my friends will bore me 
tieby repeating them to me.” 
mds “ But perhaps the most illuminating remark is 
fbi which Mr. Winston Churchill, describing the 
‘character of Moret, Savrola’s enthusiastic friend, says 
ail “his highly-yvrought temperament exaggerated every 
ol mood and pain; he always lived in the superlative, 
ageand he had mo counterpoise of healthy cynicism.” 
ok The Home Secretary has always taken good care 
Si never to expose himself to that accusation. The 
Si following description of Savrola at work in prepara- 
M™ tion for a great speech may be almost autobio- 
x graphical. Describing Savrola, Mr. Winston Churchill 
f says :— 
| pe business of living was an interesting problem. His 
rii speech—he had made many, and knew that nothing good can be 
me obtained without effort. These impromptu feats of oratory 
{f existed only in the minds of the listeners; the flowers of 
tw! rhetoric were hothouse plants. ; 3 ; 3 
ý What was there to say? Successive cigarettes had been 
vi mechanically consumed. Amid the smoke he saw a peroration 
she which would cut deep into- the hearts of a crowd; a high 
a thought, a fine simile, expressed in that correct diction yogh 
E is comprehensible even to the most illiterate, au pice R 
an the most simple; something to lift their minds from the 
ie) 


E 


4 


that 
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His idea 


erial cares of Hie and to awake sentiment, 


He vote i A 
werinured to himself; the rhythm of Bis owe 


him; instinctively le alliterated, Taes 
a a stream flaws swiftly be and iie 
ters, He seized a piece of paper and 
Hoke, 
He seribtied down a rough sentence, 
polished it, and wrote it in again. The sound 
r cars, the sense improve ane stimulate thee 
sane it wast -His Drain ceneained the carda 
the world the stakes he played for, 

set away, The untasted food 
t the hands of the eboek mowed 
z the measured tread of ine, Presently 
ly under the influence of kisawa thoughts 
n to pace the room with short rapid strides, 
ce and with great eniphasis, 
a strange violence his fannt 
end of the speech, A dosa 
tepaper, covered h phrases, facts, and hyures, 
» the result of the morning’s work, ' Been 
When Savrola’s great speech had been prepared, 
exactly as Winston Churchill’s speeches have so offen 
been prepared, it was delivered in the city hall before a 
crowded meeting. At first his hearers were hostile, hut 
were afterwards swayed by the wand of the magician. 
His voice was even and not loud, but his words con- 
veyed an impression of dauntless resoiution, And 
then, having got his audience in hand, he tuned his 
powers of ridicule upon the President and his cok 
leagues. Every point he made was received with 
cheers and jaughter. Sayrola achieved what Mr 
Winston Churchill is always struggling alter—-not 
always with success. Savrola possessed a 
melodious voice, to which the Home Secretary 
can make no claim; but—the following summary 
of Savrola’s speech might be applied without the 
alteration of a syllable to many of the Home 
Secretary’s efforts ;— 

For more than three-quarters of an hour he discussed sociat 
and financial reforms. ound, practical common-sense was 
expressed with many a happy instance, many a witty analogy, 
many a lofty and luminous thought. 

After having worked his audience of 7,c00 people 
up to the highest pitch, at last he let them go. ‘The 
following is the kind of peroration which the Home 
Secretary does his best to deliver :— 


i changes on ite wi 
n hurnedly to p 
ogy wet 
cratched it 
would please 
Wh 
he had to play, 

As he worked, thé hours p 
grow cold u 


minds, 


von the table, < 


he rose, ard, 
and languaye, | 
speaking to him 


in a low v 


aml in a resomar, 


of the audience becani¢ 
klis 


The excitement 
Everyone was carried “away by tt 
sentences grew longer, more rolling and sonorous. At lengehi 
he reached the last of those cumulative periods whick pile 


wild cheering. 
indiseribable. 


argument on argument as Pelion on Ossa. Ail pointed to an, 
inevitable conct The people saw it coming, and witen: 
he Jast words fell they were greeted with thandens of assenti 

The physical effect on Savrola was very much that 
of the physical effect produced on Mr 
Churchill in his longer platform speeches, “Savrola 
was convulsed by his own emotions; every pulse in 
his body was throbbing, every nerve quivering ; he 
streamed with perspiration and almost gasped for 
breath.” Savrola figures as the true sevolutionary 


” 
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an to tike the form of words, to group themseives sed 


That was a point); could mot > 
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hero. He was kept working all night without sleep. The oe ee ane passes j 
The following passage explains how he kept himself of E eae: me cty. Then, 
going, which may or may not be autobiographical; exp ce Ot g aes cee Church 
let us hope that it is not, for a statesman who kept ment, Oe ae a x 4s the revolution 
himself going on potent drugs which enabled him appear. i a ee Os ma annaa r 
to dispense with sleep might prove himself to be to atop aean y a oe ne upon the sho 
a somewhat dangerous Home Secretary :— : IORIAg eS m ee A t a ires upon the , 
But in spite of the labours of the day Savrola had no time for Savrola, to ee BS ye revolution from that d 
rest. There was much to do, and like ail men who have to arranges for the flight of the hostages, withe 
work at a terrible pressure for a short period, he fell back on that his own arrest is ordered, and he ese 


{ci a alittle cabinet in the q: l Sca 
the resources of medicine. He went to a little cabinet in Se ladvloves When DEn Sca 
corner of the room and poured himself out a potent drug, some- his lady y 80t outside th 


thing that wonld dispense with sleep and give him fresh 
energy and endurance, ‘Then he sat down aS began o are freee | lene an 
orders and instructions, and to sign the pile of papers he hac ? ae ce elow him. tee 
brought with him from the Mayoralty. r paaa x cee De ee o fon he co 
; i a e ea ions a wung, a huge black ain the still clear 
Judged purely by public form there seems to be a dawn, Beneath the long rows of white house Gate 
very close resemblance between the hilosophy of the ruins of the Senate, the gardens, and 5 
y : he 3 » and the wa 
Savrola and the philosophy of the Home Secretary. harbour. The oo Jay in the basin, their guns 
The descriptions of the revolution are worked out eet ern ae wa cee one; to this 
with the realism of the man who | himself has key A puff of white smoke sprang from a distant ironclad, 
‘war. The military secretary, liro, is in many respectS after a while the dull boom of a heavy gun was heard, <2 
an even more faithful reproduction of the young took out his watch; it was six o'clock; the A 
Winston Churchill than Savrola or the President is of kept D a ni in ser apaloi pangtualily j 
Bate a is é es anar ceen many of whose guns had been moved during the 
the mature man, | He is a Noa vee kee the landward side, began to reply to the fire of the 
about polo and pig-sticking, but crazy to take part 1n and the cannonade became general, The smoke 
actual war. He performs great feats, displays great burning houses rose slowly to join the black overh 
` heřoism, and in short may be regarded as a glorified cloud, against which the bursting shells showed 
ideal of Winston Churchill in his later teens, Last Nt eae aeo ieee 
` ie a Sard Savrola, 4 
month the Home Secretary had not to cope with any «;. any life's eee Mette Poo UB eg coni 
ctual armed resistance of the forces of law and With whicl E o AN 
der-but Mr. Winston Churchill eleven years ago Na ya eee hat sardonic observation 
had thought the whole thing out, and conceived in to ar ate hee ges oe the sa 
advance the various situations that would arise when '© Mos ea ie P r pe aoe F a 
an attack was made by the people upon the head of 1 Walch savrola an SIS WIG COM cea 
me Caronno and prosperity to the Republic of Laurania. 
He thus starts his story of the outbreak, Lucile, Te eee ee ay to his ee pee 
i A 2 ri A e retar aking, h 
the President’s wife, has taken refuge with Savrola, ae EMSA Seer aa Hae shea 
waiting and watching :— Menon his boyish imaginin Is = 
And then suddenly the bells began to ring all-over the city yoa may nappen; his attempts tore Dee ne 
with quick impatient strokes, There was the sound ofa far off Of both sides in a great revolutionary dispute. 
= bugle-call and a dull report—the boom of an alarm-gun. The 


tumult grew; the roll of a drum beating the assembly was heard of the revolution in Portugal, which took plac 
_ at the end of the street ; confused shoutings and cries rose from eae ‘i 


many quarters. At length one sound was heard which put an eae eycars after the: book wasi we 
end to all doubts—/af, “af, čap, like the subdued slamming of Significance and importance of the book for u 
“many wooden boxes—the noise of distant musketry. the fact that in “ Savrola” we have the mind 
_ The revolution had begun. : Winston Churchill laid bare. ‘This is how his! 
z The making of the barricades and the alternate cap- would work in certain circumstances in which (a 
_ ture and recapture of the street defences occupy several may be placed, and in some of which he has alte 
‘chapters. But the end is never for a moment in doubt, been placed. : 


d 
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THE BEACON 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6/- 


“An exceptionally engrossing story... it is strong and 
it is intensely dramatic,” Liverpool Post. 


“Mr. Phillpotts has never been sgen to greater advantage 
than in this, the latest, and to some extent, the finest of his 
Dartmoor novels,” ~ Yorkshire Gbaeri er, 


“The characters are splendidly and pitifully real, and the 
crowding situations have the force and pathos of actual 
happenings."'—Dundee Adve 
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Colonies and India. 
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Mark Twain opined that Africans were quite ca 
climbing the social ladder. Their keen sense of Mi 
indicated considerable brain-power, which might be « 
by education. Of this characteristic he gave us scm 
examples :— 

An old negro was asked whether he believed in the 
of prayer with regard to material wants. ‘I> dunno 
dat,” was his reply, “but just afore de war, whe 


_ mighty hard pickin’ for de cullered bredren, ef 


Goramitey to give me one of Massa Peyton's fat tu 
notice was taken ob de petition. But ef I prayed 5 
dis cullered brudder to fetch one of Massa Eey, toni 
~-de matter was ’tended to afore sun-up.” 

In 1897 Mark Twain saw the second Jubile 
said that the temper of the British people ren 
him of American “ spread-eagleism ” befor 
of Secession. He added that he had described 
Jubilee procession for the Mew York Hi 
paper which he mailed twelve days 
happened. Of the Austrians Mark Twain 
they were a kindly but sluggish-minded eoplk 
to warm both hands at the fire of material 
~ dragooned into obeying their Kaiser and 
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‘Adapted by C. M. TUCKER, 
in Cloth, 2/6; 1/6. 


Price, Paper Cover, 


THE INTRODUCTION, which connects the great 
Victorian novelist with the amateur stage, will appeal to all 
A Dickensians. The volume, moreover, contains illuminating 
"notes on the characters and customs and picturesque illustra- 
f tions of the scenes. Every Dramatic Society, during the 
a Dickens’ Centenary Celebrations, should perform at least one 
| dof these spirited plays of concentrated humour. They are 
| also suitable for reading round in class at school and in the 
»home circle. 


" CONTENTS: 

toi ; ; a 

Sie HIS ONLY SON.” An impressive five- 
rr a act melodrama written round Jonas Chuzzlewit’s 
i i villany, in which adequate comic relief is afforded 
a : 


by such masterpieces of humour as Mrs. Gamp, 
Pecksniff, Mould, Tigg, and Mark Tapley. 


2. “DICK SWIVELLER’S CLERK- 


ai SHIP.” Full justice is done in this lively three- 
walny act play to the irresistible attractiveness of light- 


that hearted Dick and his friend Ned Chuckster, the 


IOUS, elernental virtues of the Marchioness, the fiery zeal 
level of the Single Gentleman, the whimsical absurdities 
thing of Sally and Sampson Brass, and to the grim, fan- 
„tell tastic humour of Daniel Quilp. 

nao: “SMR: PICKWICK’S SERVANT.” A 
moir complete and well-proportioned playlet from the 
lope g Pickwick Papers,” displaying, with dramatic effect, 
ausi the immortal witticisms of Sam in scenes with his 
a father and Pickwick, not to mention such excellent 
Be character parts as Smangle, Stiggins, the Fat Boy, 
tw Mrs. Bardell, and others. 


jS 


4 OTHER 
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i No. II.—EVERYMAN: A Morality Play. 
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In four parts at 24. each net: orc 
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mplere in one volume, 2846 p ab al tet, 
feee, Ys. 2d. 
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~ go to a Conference Committee of both Houses, ‘ 
August 2.—-Rear-Adiniral C, G, F. M. Cradock was appointed 
Rear-Admiral in the Atlantic Fleet ... The strike among certain 
ae sections of the London dockers spread, and many large vessels 
lying in the docks were unable to discharge or load ... In the 
regatta of thé Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes the German 
© Emperors Cup was won by Herr Krupp von Bohlen’s 

Germania. 

August 3.—Lord Haldane delivered the opening address at 
the summer meeting of the University Extension students at 
Oxford. He took for his subject “Great Britain and Germany : 
a Study in Ethnology” .., It was announced that the Port of 
London Authority had decided to proceed immediately with 
the construction of a new deep-water dock, to be’ known as the 
South Albert Dock, It will havea water area of sixty-five acres, 
will occupy about five years in construction, and its estimated 
cost is £2,105,000, The Kast India, West India, and London 
Docks are also to be greatly improved, the total cost of the 
improvement schemes. being nearly £4,000,000 ... The Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty was signed in Washington by 
Mr. Knox and Mr, Bryce. Mr. Knox immediately afterwards 
so signed the Franco-American Arbitration Treaty, a dupli- 
e of which M. Jusserand signed in Paris on behalf of the 
nch Government ... The Malissori assembled at Podgoritza 
ecided, on the advice of King Nicholas, toaccept the ‘Turkish 
concessions and to return to their homes in Albania’... The 


men employed at the Surrey Commercial Docks joining in the 
i ... A Note circulated in Berlin stated that the con- 
rsations between M, Cambon and Herr von Kiderlen- 
Vaechter had led to an advance towards agreement about 
the fundamental point of view. 
August 5.—A Special Army Order directed that the titre of 
e Veteran Reserve shall be changed to ‘‘ National Reserve” 
The funeral of the Bishop of Oxford took place in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Oxford, and that of Dr. Gregory took place 
in he Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral ... The Arbitration Treaties 
were referred by the American Senate to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
August 6.—A demonstration of dock labourers took place in 
rafalgar Square, when the award of Sir A, K. Rollit, who has 
eted as arbitrator between the shipowners and the National 
Federation of Transport Workers, was announced. It gave the 
men the increase of pay from 7d. to 8d. per hour, and for 
overtime 1s. per hour, which they had demanded. 
ugust 7.—The King arid Queen left Cowes and returned to 
k ngham Palace ... The refusal of the dockers in London 
1086 clains had been conceded) to resume work until the 
aims of all sections affiliated to the National Transport 
Workers’ Federation had been satisfied caused a complete 
essation of work in the Port of London ; the Port Authority 
notified that i consequence of the recent rise in wages all the 
isting duties ar urges (other than river tonnage dues on 
vessels, river tolls, and Port rates on goods) on vessels, goods, 
d merchandise were to be increased by 74 per cent. ... The 


ms Judge at Dacca delivered judgment in the Dacca con- — 


S 
racy case ; he reversed the opinions of the assessors : three 
e conspirat 


ces varying from ten to three years’ rigorous imprison- 
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the Board of Trade on the success of last week 


_ turning of his motor-car ... A memorial table! 


rere sentenced to transportation for life, and unveiled in- the presence of the German Em 


Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
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ment were pronounced against thirty-two a fe É; 
rest were acquitted ... Judgment was deliver a Ly 
Court at Calcutta in the Midnapur conspirac me 
Weston, the magistrate, and two police ofic ie cy 
in damages amounting to Rs, 1,000, but Mr, W, 
exonerated from any conduct de 


August 8.—The London Dock Strike EPa E 
some thousands of whom “came out ” ; the cess: D 
caused a rise in the price of meat and other pro, a 
Liverpool railway porters’ strike continued 
being ‘‘ out” ... Sir Alexander King was 4 
to the General Post Office ... Dr. W. W 
Columbia, was appointed B hop Suffy: 
The South Australian Legislativ 


passed a 
f restrictin 


ment in connection with the London Dock Sie 
whole body of carmen, unionist and non-unionist, © ee 
and nearly 100,000 men were idle ... The Liverpool fa 
porters’ strike further extended, and there were riotou ; 
in the streets ... A fire broke out in the Carlton Hot 
Mall, and damage was done to the estimated amo 
£30,000, while one guest lost his life ... The w 
intensely hot in almost every part of the country, an 
a temperature of 97 degrees in the shade was reached ini 
afternoon, even 100 degrees being registered at Greenwic 
The French passenger steamer Zyz/7 sank in a col 
Gibraltar with the British steamer Sv/verton ; ninety-thre 
were lost ... The Zionist Congress opened at Basel; Dr, 
Nordau was chosen president. : 
August 1o.—The most serious fact in connection wi 
London Dock Strike was the extension of the movement | 
carmen employed by some of the railway companies 
ences in which the lightermen and the carmen are 
were held and a provisional agreement was arrived at] 
the carmen and the employers ... At Liverpool the stril 
scenes of disorder in the strects and numerous collisions betwee 
the mob and the police and military ... The National Insura 
Bill was the subject of much unfavourable criticism at 
Foresters’ High Court at Burton-on-Trent ... 
Government slated its readiness to extend the term grant 
the Malissori to the Mirdites and other small clans. T 
the refugees refused to return to their homes owi 
Turkish army being quartered in their villages .. 
reviewed 6,000 Boy Scouts on the Mars Field; he was 
delighted, and thanked each detachment, ; 
August 11.—-The King left London for Studle 
visit to Lord Ripon, Mr. Asquith having first 
audience at Buckingham Palace ... The Conference 
the lightermen in the London docks and their en 
continued at the Board of Trade, and late at night 
Committee issued a manifesto congratulating the r 
signal victory obtained and declaring the strike at ; 
There was less disorder in the streets of Liverpool, du 
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by 
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August 12,—Although the strike of Londo 
workers had been officially declared at an end thet att 
general resumption of work, and there were signs ol 
unrest, particularly among railwaymen and tramway | RSS) 
The King sent a telegram of congratulation to the Presi’): 


.. Mr. E. Brodie Hoare was killed near Seven ae it 
King Edward, placed in the English church at Hon but 


z i ae 


amended t 
tion Tre 


jn seh a way as 
pinton of President Taft). 
August 14 The 
Mederation inet at Carditi 
bine colliers, who have been on 


fin tite 


mo at 
increased, 
snsequence of the 


return to work s 
Liverpool the siti 
lock-out by t ¢ the men eng 
work, This affected 25,090 men, The 
retaliated by proclaim ieral strike of 
transport workers of district... The Post Office announced 
mail service, (monthly) from Vancouver to 
iland by steamships of the Union Steamship Comp 
w Zealand will be begun on September 6 ... The 
hire, of the Scottish Shire line, was wrecked 20 i 
of C Top ie Ske m Institute in London was 
opened for the treatment of patients. 
\ugust 15.-—-The most serious development of the 
troubles took place in Liverpool, where a joint co e 
all railway workers’ societies decided to give the com} 
twenty-four hours’ notice to decide whether t were prepared 
to meet the men’s representatives, and if refused to declare a 
A violent collision occurred between a 
: 18th Hussars and the mob, Two men were 
The Prime Minister and the President of the Board of 
id conferences in Downing Street with representatives 
of, both employers and men ... The annual congress of the 


New 


Joyal In of Public Health was opened in Dublin, Lady 
Aberdeen, the president, delivered her address Mr. Taft 
vetoed the resolution of Congress admitting Ariz 


retrial of Mr. L 
took place at Sa 
acquittal. 


vi Et i 
i 1 native, 


A August 16,—I nt of the Board of Trade held 
Ma conferences with represe of the railway companies and 
of the men, and the railw panies made claborate pre- 
IR parations for the eventu 4a strike, while the military 
Othe, authorities arrang the patrolling and defence of the lines 
More by troops. Jn London the situation at the docks improved, 
emè but in Liverpool the trade of the city was paralysed, and the 
ween. prospect of a food fa as imminent At the National 
edt Liberal Club Lord was entertained at luncheon, 
tween and presented with his portrait in recognition of hi 
rane. the Liberal Party Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking at Simcoe, 
tthe? argued that i ity would not stand in the way of 
irkish if the British people should change their fiscal 
ied tè .. The famous Bulgarian band leader, Apostol Petkoli, 
ast of | illed in an encounter with Turkish troops. 
o the ugust 17.—Negotiations over the strike which took place 
Tet, en, te Government and the representatives of the railway 


ralk men’s unions resulted in failure, A proposal by Mr. Asquith 
| for the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the working of the Conciliation Board Agreement 
was refused by the men’s leaders, who declared an immediate 
strike. Later in the day the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
announced in the House of Commons that negotiations had been 
reopened. 

August 18.—The railway strike assumed large proportions, 
and in many provincial districts there was an almost complete 
cessation of trafic, But an agreement which, according to 
the men’s leaders, will settle all matters in dispute between the 
London transport workers and their employers, was signed at 
the Home Office At Marienbad two memorial tablets to the 
late King Edward were unveiled. One was the gift of the 
municipality, the other was subscribed for by the British 
residents. ` 

August 19.—The negotiations carried on at the Board of 
Trade with a view to the settlement of the railway strike 
resulted, late at night, after a conference at which representa- 
tives of the companies as well as of the men were present, in the 
signature of an agreement whereby the strike was'to be at once 
terminated. Special Commission appointed by tbe Govern- 
ment will investigate the questions in dispute, Serious 
strike riots occurred at Llanelly, where, in a collision between 
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i i o-German Agreement waa signed, | 
According to the NV mya the Agreement removed Overy 
source of misunderstanding in Persia. cise 
August 20.~-At a ratiwaymen'’s demonstration in Hyde Park 
a resolution accepting the settlement was carried, but tha Man- 
chester strikers y rejected the agreement, 
August 21 : great majority of the railwaymen who were 
an strike re work. Several of the companies were alle 
oral service. At Liverpool an agroe- 
con the shipowners and the dackers’ 
el Manchester for the purpuse 
. Messrs. Vickers, Lignted, 
tt Kussian Dreadnought at 


t the 


plaieff, in the Black Sea ... A Socialistie mass meeting im 
Berlin passed a résolution of protest against the course of 
German policy, inst any establishment of Germany ip 


Morocco, and again 


i ; „all “capitalistic” procendings which 
threaten to invol 


nany in a Furopean war o, Pringe 
Arthur of Connaught arrived at Gatchina, where he was receive 
Russian iperor, 

ust 22.—50 far as concerns the railways m the London 
district and over the greater part of the country the conditions 
were almost normal, nearly all the strikers having returned t9 
work, In the North-Eastern district negotiations Ted (9 a 
setUement; but there were scenes of riot and vielenew Al 
Darlington, Shildon, Hull, and other places... Leonardo die 
Vinci's famous masterpiece ‘La Giceurida” disappeared fet 
the Louvre. The fram d glass were found on a stalnease im 
the Muscum ... The ex-Shah’s army was reposted to have Reet 
utterly routed at Sayadkah, with a loss of three haredred men and 
two guns ... The report of the Na ittee of the French 
Chamber of De reling to high: 

the eff f baten 
ships, ine g sixteen Improv ghts to be baii 
between now and 1920 ... The special Session of the American 
Congress was closed after the receipt of a Message from President 
Taft vetoing the Cotton Bill. 

August 23.—The International Agri 
that the total yield of wheat in the principal counties this year 
will be about 56 above last year’s output ; of barley, about 4 per 
cent. ; of oats, mt 5'4 per cent. ; and of rye, ADON L2 per 
cent. above last year ... Owing to the scarcity of fodder cansei 
by the drought, the mancavres in connection with the 
Coronation Durbar round Dethi were cancelled. ... Mr. Barton, 
Union Minister for Native Affairs, in a Statement made ap 
Durban on the labour qu in South Africa, said that 
iance on native labour for everything was holding the country 
back, and he predicted a great white imoiigration inte South 
Africa. 

August 24.—The strike in, Liverpool was settled on the 
Corporation agrecing to reinstate the tramwaymien u. Dii 
meeting of the National Artillery Association began “ow 
Salisbury Plain... The remains of an oid Koman Barge found 
embedded in ‘Thames mud, on the site of the New County 
Hall, were removed to the new London Museum at Kensington 
Palace ... Dr. Manuel Arriaga was elected President of Hie 
Portuguese Republic by 121 votes of the Chamber, against S0 
given for Dr. Machado ... The official programme of die Dalii 
Durbar was issued at Simla, The Durbar will tke place on 
December. 12 in the presence of about 190,000 people: 

August 25.-—The Govervennt, on the recommendation: oF 
the Development Con ssioners, have sanctionest tie alloeation % 
of funds, reaching ultimately the amount af 5o per amma — 
for the promotion of agricultural research ia England and td 
Wales ... The lock-out of the Liverpool dockers came to aa 
end; in London a conference of the master lightermen and 
their employes, under the presidency of Mr, John Buros, caine” 
to an agreement for the settlement of their di and the 
Beard of Trade appointed Judge Austin’ to act as arbitrator 

as 


tlture [ostinste reported 


os coc ach eee : 
7 to Berlin, with instructions 


tar tn ee ee eet) hme e S 
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under the agreement between the London Short Sea Traders 
and the National Transport Workers’ Federation ... Speaking 
in Quebec, Sir Wilfrid Laurier said that if he were defeated in 
the coming election he would become a simple citizen, and 
perhaps aid his country in some other way ... The French 
Government formally recognised the Portuguese Republic. 

August 26.—A motor char-a-banc, conveying thirty-three 
members of the Consett (Durham) Co-operative Choir to 
Prudhoe lower Show, was descending a steep hill, when the 
brakes refused to act, and the vehicle dashed down the hill at 
a fearful speed, In rounding a corner at the bottom of the hill 
it came in contact with a tree, was overturned and wrecked. 
Ten of the party were killed, ... Mr. E. Harper, formerly 
Statistical Officer to the London County Council, was appointed 
by the Board of Inland Revenue to be Chief Valuer ,.. The 
Argentine Dreadnought Arvadavia, described as the largest 
battleship in the world, was launched at Quincy, Massachusetts. 

August 28.—Mr, Redmond Barry, Attorney-General for 
Ireland, was appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the place 
of the late Sir Samuel Walker ... The King approved of the 
translation of Dr. Gore, Bishop of Birmingham, to the See of 
Oxford ... The Home Secretary, on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Police, granted an increase of pay to the 
Metropolitan Police ... The report of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade on changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labour in the United Kingdom in 1910 was issued. 

August 29.—The Commonwealth Government applied to 
the British Admiralty for 1,683 officers and men to man the 
Commonwealth naval unit ... Speaking in Wales, Mr. Lloyd 
George said that a wave of impatience with economic con- 
ditions prevailed, and it was imperative that the Churches 
should undertake the task of improving the material conditions 
of the people. 

August 30.—The British Association meetings were opened 
at Portsmouth, Sir W. Ramsay, the President for the year, 
delivered his address on ‘‘The Sources of Energy” ... The 
Cardiff dockers’ dispute was settled, largely through the inter- 
yention_of the Board of Trade ... M. Jules Cambon returned 
id to include the limit to 
which the French Government is prepared to go with regard to 
Morocco, 


PARLIAMENT. 


August 1,—In the Lords several important Bills were ad- 
vanced ; the Bishoprics Bill was read a third time and passed, 
and the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill was read a second time . 
The House of Commons continued the Committee stage of the 
National Insurance Bill ... The Naval Prize Bill was considered 
by a Standing Committee, which disposed of the first twenty- 
five clauses, and the Coal Mines Bill was also further con- 
sidered by a Standing Committee ; Clause 77 (providing for 
compulsory baths for miners at the pithead) being postponed on 
the understanding that it would be remodelled so as to allow of 
local option. 

August 2.—The House of Commons was again in Commit- 
tee on the National Insurance Bill; Clause 14 (administration 
of medical benefit) occupied the whole of a long sitting ... The 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill was further considered in 
Standing Committee on Scottish Bills ; Clause 2, as amended 
according to the proposal of the Lord Advocate, was carried by 
forty-four to three votes ... Coal-Mines Bill: A Standing 
Committee discussed a provision prohibiting the employ- 
ment of girls or women above ground in any mine, It was 
opposed by Mr. Masterman for the Government,. but was 
carried by fifteen to thirteen votes. 

August 3.—The House of Commons was in Committee of 
Supply, and discussed the Vote for the Local Government 
Board ... The Naval Prize Bill was passed by a Standing Com- 
mittee, with an amendment providing that when a British mer- 
chant ship taken as prize by the enemy has been retaken by one 


E ea) 
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of his Majesty’s ships it shall be returned to tl 
any payment ... The Coal Mines Bill wag again 
an amendment seeking to alter thie present Re A C 
ment of inspectors of mines was defeated bere 
providing that the full reports of inspectors an 
ing to safety should be laid before Parliamen 
August 4.—-The Ifouse of Commons in 
National Insurance Bill; Clauses 16 and q 
clauses as to the administration of benefits) an 
to after a short discussion, the Chancellor ore been 
reviewed the position created so far by the p the E 
seventeen clauses of the Bill. pas 
August 7.—In the House of Commons N 
Censure was negatived by 365 votes to 246. 
August 8.—In the House of Lords the Vote 


sage of thes, 


Tr, Balfour's ve j 


the Government, which was moved by Lord Cur, of Cen fa 
by 282 against 68 ... The business before the GR Was car A 
mons was the consideration of the Lords? am nase of Ci, y 
Parliament Bill, amendments toji c 

August 9.—In the House of Lords the Parliam a G 
rise to a general debate ... The louse of Con ent Billem te 


imons disen 


the second reading of the Finance Bill and the Metropolita p 
i 
1 t 


Water Board (New Works) Bill. 

August 10.—The debate on the Parliament 
tinued in the Lords, and shortly before cleven th 
put that the House did not insist on an amend 
Government opposed, with the result that 
insisting, against 114 ; the effect of this vote 


Bill was cons 
ne question oa 
meat which the: 
131 voted for not 
was the passing « 


the bill without the creation of new Peers .., T 3 
k area +. In the È n 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward Nis (alae oa 
tion in favour of payment of members, whi col ae 

i S ch was 

256 to 158 votes. Se |: 
August 14.—In Committee of Supply the Vote fora Su | i 
mentary Estimate to provide payment of Members was cad s 
by 241 to 128. $ n 


August 15.—A number of Bills were advanced in the Lorde d 
and in the Commons the business of Supply for the years | 
concluded after discussion on the Road Board, the new post 4 ; 
stamps, and the Memorial to King Edward .., The conde i 
tion of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill was concluded u 
by the Standing Committee, and the Bill, as amended, wa 
reported. ; 

August 16.—In the Lords a number of Bills were advanced 
... In the Commons the second reading of the Appropriation 
Bill occasioned a debate, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made a statement as to the threatened railway strike. | 

August 17.—In the Commons the Appropriation Bill pasi re 


Coramittee ; and the Copyright Bill passed Report stage ae m 
was read a third time ... The Chancellor of the Exclegnt — f 
made an important statement as to the threatened railway sto u 
August 18.—In the Lords the Royal Assent was given tote 
Parliament Act and other Acts, and in the Commons a ló “s 
Statement as to the strikes was made by Mr. Churchill, Sev G 
Bills were passed, and the House adjourned. E a 
August 22.—In the Lords Lord Haldane made a statene di 
as to the strikes, and announced the names of the Royal & 
missioners who are to inquire into the labour troubles ... Inl 
Commons the motion for adjournment occasioned a six 
debate on the railway strike and on the conduct of the Govt di 
ment in regard to it ... Parliament was then adjourned 1 ol 
October 24. 
. e: 
BY-ELECTION. es 
LANCASHIRE (MIDULETON). re 
August 2.—Polling took place to fill the vacancy cal kr 
Sir W. R. Adkins accepting an official appointment. to 
Sir Wi R: Adkins (Lj, a o a O 
Professor Hewins (C.) ... meh vee nee OB 
Liberal majority .., te on 
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OF THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


eee 


The Inshore Fishermen, Committee advocates legislation to impose aclecpnate 

Ever since the appearance of the steam trawler the fines on capitalist trawling companies and eonim 
circumstances of those who make their living by policing of these narrow waters, which are supposed 
winning fish from the seas close to the shores of to be reserved to the inshore fishermen, ~ 
Great Britain have been getting more and more pre- Co-operation Necessary. 
carious. Fishermen themselves have not done much There are certain ports which have been developed 
to mect the new conditions. They are for the most by railways who have fostered the fishing industry 30 
part still unorganised, there is little co-operation, and much that those engaged in supplying these head. 
the marketing of the fish Ap quarters “de not ‘require 
is almost entirely in the g s 0) a any further looking after. 
hands of middlemen. It aren th At other ports where 
is true, too, that our : fishing is stil carried on 
fisheries have been very by small sailing craft of- 
much neglected by the ganisation does exist for 
careful marketing oF the 
catch, and although these 
places have been hard hit * 
by steam competition, 
those manning ther fleets 
are not in so parlons a 
condition as are these 
scattered inshot fone. 


ga 


nons, a 
soli © Board of Agriculture. It 


db is cstirnated that the 
r fishermen of the English 
BE shores, with their families, 


Arig ey 
number close on one hun- 


ok dred thousand souls— 
ra = hardy men who risk their 
sts lives daily at their call- 


ie ing and fully deserve a men who possess NO sotie < o- 
a greater share in the con- of organisation whatever. ke 


For them the Committed 
advocates © special io 


sideration of the nation. 
ancel The urgent need for do- 


sme ing something to better operative societies for 
U their condition is fully marketing the fish and 


for insuring  fishernier 
inst the Joss of ther 
gear, a tisk an ordinary 
insurance company will 
not take, Money would 
be granted by the new, 
Department to assist the 


ase? recognised, and a Parlia- 
eit mentary Committee was 
fal formed recently to go into 
ie the question and see what 
joe could? be done. ‘This 
wi. Committee has just issued 

a most valuable memoran- 


| dum of recommendations. fishermen to form these 
ii The Three-Mile Limit. 3 coaperante Swen oe 
neo A E E a SS "A dad to. purchase boats and 
W department to the Board In the World of Labour, es prar: 
of Agriculture should be One of OL Een eemal kario diane at Charleroi, Credit Banks. 
established to deal Repro ced oy ble anes) of the “ World's Work? (sex page 324). Credit banks should 


especially with questions 2 also be starred, the De 
relating to inshore fisheries, and that officers, to be partment advancing money for the purpose. No doubt 
known as Inshore Fisheries Commissioners, analogous some sort of development fund would have to be 
to the Agricultural Commissioners, should be attached created, for which provision would probably have to K 
to it. It points out that the three-mile limit within be made in the National Budget It is gratifying to Smi ” 

which foreign fishermen are not allowed to fish and learn, however, ibat in Ireland, where money hag ee 
| steam trawlers may not come is notoriously disre- been advanced to fishermen for the purchase of heats 
| garded, consequently spawning beds are injured and and auxiliary power, it has in most cases been repaid, 
much valuable gear belonging to the inshore fisher- In fact, bad debts are oniy 2 per cent, of the total i 
men is destroyed. To remedy these scandals the loans made. As fishermen must collect together at — 
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ports or landing places, the facilities for working employment of their own labour. Thee 

co-operative societies and credit banks are much movement has of course increased enor 
greater than in the ease of small holders on land, who late years, but the purely Labour Section 

are scattered and seldom mect, marking time recently. The Labour Èo 


= Association was formed in 1883, when f 
d 23 Small Holdings at Sea, a ~ were started ; these had nara o to ee 
Another recommendation is the grant of Woney iow number only 111. The capital n 5 n 
i o aid in the establishment of allotted holdings in ee anaE loans, and rese aveste 
dal waters for the cultivation of shell-fish. With £103 ; Hh Ae 1882 to £2 ner Accum Increase 
regard to this it is well to bear in mind the constant aes es 6 n Bes s E, r 197o, 
trouble between certain municipalities and the owners oo eco has een Ane] the en the n 
_ of oyster beds round the coast about the disposal of E acti sa he ate has m, 
= sewage-—ditticulties which some experts are certain A at S profits top. 
© will ultimately result in the reluctant purchase of the a iden toate oe om 
eds by municipalities, and the final disappearance 9395 3 ENO ANTI O54 M1903, 
of the oyster from our tidal waters. The Beauty of Industrial Scenes. 
Self-Help v. State Aid. 3 „The Black Country, the Yorkshire blast- 
© Practically, all the recommendations of the Com- district, and similar industrial centres, have hit 
mittee have been made before, but never by so hardly been regarded as beauty spots, rath 
authoritative a body, and it is tu be hoped that it will hideous, if necessary, blots on the fair Surface of | 
not rest until something practical is done. The earth. But Mr. Joseph Pennell, with his arti ki 
proposal that the credit banks shall be started and nation and inimitable pencil, has succeeded in cat 
= run with money advanced by the new Department is ing and recording a sort of weird beauty from 
not perhaps a very happy one. The most extra- smoking stacks, poppet heads, and aerial $ 
ordinary feature about such banks, especially in those which overrun the great industrial centre 
countries like Germany and Italy, where they have in Belgium. The Word's Work reproduces four ¢ 
proved a salvation to the agriculturist, is that when these remarkable drawings, which form a very stri 
fostered and helped by Governments or private feature of a most interesting September number, 
hilanthropists they have almost always failed. When courtesy of the editor we publish one of tl 
arted by the men themselves with hard-earned pence reduced, on the previous page. 
they have managed to scrape together they have been 
carly always successful. ‘The essence of co-operation England and Egypt. : 
is Self-reliancé, and a credit bank must never become a An Egyptian correspondent—a Britisher with con 
p ©- a station for the distribution of public money to siderable trade interests—makes the following sug- 
(4 members who have themselves no stake init. History. 8€Stlons as to the means which should be adopted 
shows that failure follows all provident enterprises &Stablish better relations between Englan 
which do not rest upon self-help. Egypt :— k 


IQTO as compared w 


Nese, m 


Penny Banks. 1. The administrative head of the Colonial State to 1 


IRG AEN Pooilais of ‘age ant Ravi cases a civilian. x 


! 2. That no civilian administrati i ny 
l ought clearly home last month, one of the begiven to ex- or seconded military of nave ak at 
= greatest of them, the Yorkshire Penny Bank, having seconded or not, to be rigidly confined to their professi 
_ grown to such huge proportions that its constitution USS: A Be ; 
a Siad a a company, by way and tie com nlite eda [O De feed ai 
of guarantee, it had on December 31 last no less a 4. All Ae e ee subitd 
sum than 4518,542,280 on deposit with it, and‘the and approval to the corresponding administrative be 
me has ares when it must become a company by ee the Home Secretary, Board of Trade, 
y of capital. Tbe principal English banks carrying OS EN ee a ; be 
: f : BA 7 SARAT 5. All technical appointments, such as architects, engi 
pi ; 
or e Yorkshire have subscribed the money , accountants, cte., tobe given to fully-qualified men, an 
eded, 4,2,000,000, to start a new company, to be administrative capacity only is called for, to men havir 
_ called the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Limited. This is 890e a thorough legal training at the Universities or ee 
‘a gratifying example of the increasing thriftiness of 6- No administrative appointment, abroad to be. 
Bote. 7. d man under twenty-five ycars of age ; candidates, afte 
preliminary examination at say the age”of eighteen, to 
next three years at a University, and from the ag 
twenty-one to undergo a three, five, or seven yeais’ co 


Study in the special branch of Colonial administratio: 
elect to take up. f 


h particulars are now available ` These appear to be simple precautions di 
have ee non the whole an unsatisfactory common sense, but from the official standpo 
copartnership of Labour, that is for Labour would represent a revolution in our administ 
Ip societies formed by artisans for the Eastern affairs. : ; 
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CEMENTING THE EMPIRE. 

Me C. REGINALD ENOCK 
of articles under this heading, w 
tion of the REVIEW OF 
bave brought me many 


writes:—The serie 
hich at the 
REVIEWS ÍI entered 
interesting comments 
correspondents. I have regarded the Empire 
its unity as an instrument for social advancement, 
and I do not believe that it will progress, or even 
continue to exist, on any other basi fhe present 
condition of the Empire—the condition of great unde- 
veloped na itural resources, and areas of land not given 
over to private ownership—constitutes the greatest 
opportunity that mankind possesses for the founding 
of commonwealth principles: that is, by organising 
these possessions and conditions so that they may 
be directly enjoyed by that great propertyless, oppor- 
tunityless class of people who form the bulk of the 
British nation, The time for empire-development 
or world-development under the system of dividend- 
hunting alone has probably reached its limit. It 


invita- 

upon, 
and 
and 


been shown, moreover, during the last 
years how impossible it is to cement an 
Empire on the basis of tariff systems. Some of us 
may regret it; some of us may applaud it; but 


beneath it all runs probably a deeper note of nature's 
mcaning—that sheer trade or commercial motives 
are insufficient and unstable. ‘There are bigger things 
before the Empire than tariffs, useful as these may be. 
If an Empire is to be bound together it will have to 
be on some system that will give positive advantage 
and benefit to its various parts and people. There 
is no such system existing, and it can only be created 
under a new generous spirit of scientific organisation 
and industry-planning. ‘The inhabitants of the great 
in lustrial anderworld of England, whose groanings 
we have just witnessed, and shall continue to witness 
until readjustment is made, draws nothing from 

‘empire.” The word is a mockery for them, But 
they might participate therein now at this juncture if 
we did but grasp the real conditions and possibilities 
before us. In my paper before the British Associa- 
tion I have endeavoured to point out anew the 
practicable road, which, as an engineer and a student 
of social science and economic possibilities, I believe 
could be entered upon to-morrow. 


A SUGGESTION BY Mr. EASTON. 

Mr. H. E. Easton, the Honorary Secretary of the 
British Immigration League of Australasia, gave an 
address recently atethe Royal Colonial Institute, in 
which he strongly urged that the best way of securing 
a united empire was to make certain that people of 
the same race as now live in Australia shall occupy 
some of her many dangerous empty spaces. He 
said :— 

ASSISTANCE NEEDED— 

The chief obstacle at present is the want of assistance ia 
providing the necessary passage money. Now, as the Unite 
Kingdom is to-day spending considerably over twenty a 


per annum directly or indirectly on the temporary relief of 
people, surely it should nat be an impossible task to divert a 
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Then try the EVERSLEY SYSTEM. 
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| portion of this huge sam in ensuring permanent re A STATE IN THE MAKIN 


uring the past few years the system adopted by the Emigration How ALBERTA IS COMING to THE F 
obimittee of the Central Unemployel Body for London of Pas S ae 
vancing the passage money to young people who have IN 1887 Stantords pub ished an atlas dedi 
rated to Australia, has proved of great benefit, both to the Queen Victoria as “a record of geographi 


E isted and to Australia, Many of these young Pr j Nips x : 
e so assisted d te i yo i Tiar ledge > in that year of Jubilee. Examine 


eople, had they not been so assisted, would pr 3 : t bin 
have become unemployable, Why not enlarge rather than which then served to show Canada’s position oe 
~ €urtail this magnificent Imperial work ? ; s nations... Turn to Alberta. a fe : Be 
“A yernment that is in any sense Imperial more than in the nations. : a 1 province o £05 
me would Increase rather than curtail this assistance. I have square miles in area, almost unknown, I 
surprised to een a the ee ca uninhabited, save for a dozen settlements ; uo 
el by some entrusted with Imperial matters, as to whether est z pe = Sra : 
perial sentiment or foreign and alien sentiment should the railway. To-day it would be Impossible | ool sur 
dominate in Australia. A /afsses-faire attitude as to a an up-to-date map of the district, for a town a 
ion of Australian population cannot but endanger the ; 4 apne Jee mS 
ety of the Imperial Dominions in a part where they are most every day, and a ch i si anth DAR such develo os 
posed to the rapidly increasing naval and military forces of as make the adjoining United States la 
pe E r €1 
y comparison. ae 
—AN ET IRNED | s ‘ lore es a k 
: REE SPURNED} A writer in the Westminsier Gazelle of A pat 
_A practical solution of the problem immediately suggests pays testimony to the reality of the boom tec 
. A short while ago a sum of £6,000 was deposited in a he Aao oE town ake ae oom, 2408 
3 adon bank by a wealthy and patriotic Australian to defray Phenomena! gr 1 n alter town, the rapj l 


sage of properly qualified people who might be in values, the insistent demand for land afte 


part the pa 


38 rous of settling in Australia. By some unaccountable demand for homesteads has been satisfied, i ao 
F , ae Came as lL ady e e AA ee à er Ne | inv 

ani erence this generous offer was not taken full advantage of, tion of business premises, the provision ng 

y some £1,200 being used, and after the lapse of several fis aE er 5 r dic 

trade, which certain instinct prophesies as t effe 


ionths the balance was returned to the donor. Now, if a ae 

‘committee had existed on this side, with the power to select reward for the enterprising. 

ftom all parts of the United Kingdom, many valuable settlers What are the conditions which account | 
ight have been sent to Australia, remarkable development? ‘The first is the i 


Tf the committee now formed be made representative of all PrdihGnter of civilised Ae 
principal emigration societies, the British Immigration ‘a00 Dunger Of civiused man, Think of the cr 


igue will appeal to the generous donor to renew his offer, millions who have been content to compet € 


j ne fullest S that the money will be utilised up to generations in the old country, and the ever-inere I 
hilt and in the best possible manner. Moreover, other . IIA Thic alate 
hy supporters of the league would doubtless also contribute pressure m we Sera Tha explain Albe we 
A; which could be placed on deposit in a bank and a present position, and at the same time constitutes Li 
it arranged so that the committee could draw on it as fullest assurance of future growth and success, ee 
ca Tig money would net be given to emigrants, but A province larger than France or Germai Ny 
ed to them as loans under guarantees for repayment by aki is i i a 795 
alments, precisely in the same manner in which the advances nelu Alberta is contributing a notable cha a Si 
ade by the Emigration Department of the Central Un- the history of Canada. Twenty Eo) ITI 
loyed Body for London, - was building with feverish haste, and t z-i i abl 
Sede Sao aio one of the largest cities in the world. — 797 
Li Pet) RALIS a has swept on far west to the foot of the Rocki ) 
Knibbs, who succeeded Mr. T. A. Coghlan as Alberta is destined to beat all records, for: pa 
£ tatistician of the Commonwealth, has calculated genius of the American is combining with = 
the present tate of increase there will be only prise of Europe to establish a new State u = 


t and a half million people in Australia-by the most favourable condition of climate, capital will nol), 
` be far behind. j = 


established beyond question; but farmin 


ee eng 2 ; 5 -for many years the real mainstay of a cou 
nfine immigrants to natives of the acres are numbered in millions. 


om. He advocates attempting to Although a new country, farmers have gained 
experience, so that the new-comer may 


as that out- 
. Enoc 


è taking steps to | 
sary for the success of thi 
“every other direction, A 
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PHYSICIANS’ OPINIONS. 


SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 


As medical etiquette forbids the 


205 > TRAE $ 

1 very largely recommend Hall's Wine, believing it to 
be one of the very best restoratives after protracted ill- 
ness. {am at present giving it to my tile girl, and am 
sure that it is doing her good, 


7400 Fr a à . â 
I am highly pleased with its vivifying properties. 
$ 2401 
Hall’s Wine is recommended par excellence for all 
| nervous depressions, and its value is most apparent in 
Chlorosis, Anemia, &c. It would be impossible for 
patients to take it without being benefited. I shall 


a recommend it here as opportunity serves. 
ys Ps 
tise re have great belief in Hall’s Wine. 
407 
vey {have for many years been in the habit of recommend- 


Tee) ing Hals Wine, I am convinced of its medicinal and 
| dietetic value, and have never observed any evil after- 
effects, even by prolonged use of the wine. 

Me 219% 

7 I think Halls Wine excellent, and I strongly recom- 
this mend it. 

able p21 — 


deg | My wife and I both have benefited after taking Hall’s 
faa Wine following bad Influenza Colds. 

2405 nema o 
sing I have long been acquainted with the valuable tonic 
tas and recuperative properties of Halls Wine, which I have 


the Prescribed in suitable cases for many years past. Person- 

ally I find it to be of the greatest benefit in helping one 

_ to a good and speedy recovery. I am using it now for 
be my personal use after a severe attack of fever. 

r to. 795 


I have often prescribed Hall’s Wine for my patients. 


publication of professi I 3 i Howi. z 
ette i be p processional names in adye j 
pundreds of other doctors’ testimonials to the marvellous restorative properties or salts Wine here wd 


by “John Bull,” and are guaranteed genuine and unsolicited 


Hals Wine have been mepedt 


795 a 


I am prescribing Hall's Wi iat i 
satisfaction, me n a as bir 


have personally tested Halis Wine and find it an hee 
excellent tonic and " pick-me-up.” I shall not hesitate 
to recommend it in suitable cases in niy practice. - * 


36 


I consider Hall's Wine one of the best tonics on the 
market. f recommend it freely in my practice, and hear 
nothing but good ults in cases of Neurasthenia; 
Debility following Influenza, &e., or 1 should say, both, 
It works wonders, The old peuple to whomt you sent a 
bottle wish me to say that it was a perfect godosend, and 
worked miracles, ? 
504 rye 

I have had great faith in Hals Wine for many venra, 
and have largely recommended it. An old lady in bh ae 
house, who frequently wets under the mark, finds a heme 
or two, at the most, pulls her together better than the 
usual tonics, z 


1855 


Have ordered Hall's Wine with success in many places. s 


s07 
| have a very good opinion of Halls Wine, and 
recommend it in suitable cases. : 
303 s: 
I shall continue to recommend Hals Wine, whioh 
look upon as a splendid “ pick-me-up.” 


76 


I have on several occasions preseribed Huis winellc, 
patients, It gives satisfactory results, and | consider it 

a tonic of very remarkable stimulus and yestorative 
properties. 


pe a aie are 5 ‘ 3 CES A 
peg | There is no doubt in my mind about its being an admir- 763 i E, 
B; Ə t 
BI able tonic in convalescence after disease, It may interest you to know that | have been ordering 
tide, 797 Hall's Wine for my practice for some years past. i 
andi You may depend upon my giving Hall’s Wine all the 75 aes immer 
the’, help [can in explaining its utility in convalescence. I find Hall’s Wine useful in many cases. 
tër Erm 
the 


3 : That apparently inexplainable “ Run-Down as 


be he 39 
a ‘“‘ Out-of-Sorts 
neir 
od 
ted è 

i The nerves are in distress, the blood is impov- 

 erished. ‘The nervé-centres need nourishment— 
the blood, in its course through the system, is 
failing to carry the requisite amount of nourish- 
ment to repair the tissue worn out by overwork, 
worry or previous ill-health. Furthermore, the 
blood lacks the recuperative force to prevent 
further waste. 


Both nerves and blood need a real tonic. The 
tonic which has—for twenty-five years past— 
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feeling is really simple of © 
explanation—and as simple of relief. 


proved itself able both to restore the nerves anid 

to replenish the blood with rich red corpuscles, 

Hall's Wine—(known as ‘ The Marvellous R = 

storative.”) Medical testimony is proof. 
Hall's Wine is the prescribed tonic in cases of f., 

Neuralgia, Insomnia, Debility, Nervousness, i 

Ancemia—and particularly in convalescence. 
The new, extra-large size 3/6 bottle of Hall's 

‘Wine is obtainable from wine merchants, and 

from licensed grocers and licensed chemists. . 


« 


oy 


officials, whose varied activities would startle the 
shades of Whitehall. 

No less than five railways serve as arteries to the 
an new province, andin this lies the key to rapid 
advance, and the Dominion Parliament has already 
‘authorised an important addition linking up these 
lines to Hudson's Bay, thus giving an. additional and 
cheaper outlet to the European markets. Educational 
facilities are not wanting; a university has been 
established, schools, demonstration farms; and 
many farmers in England would welcome the 
telephone facilities which are being rapidly extended 
throughout the province, Alberta is receiving the 
lion's share of new blood and enterprise, which are 
the making and saving of a nation; and full par- 
ticulars of farm lands in that State, which may now 
be bought at prices which will yield the small specu- 
lator handsome profits, will be supplied by the Director 
of International Realty, Limited, c/o Public Opinion, 
Temple House, London, E.C. 


HOW. CANADA CURBS HER TRUSTS. 
In the Twentieth Century Magazine Dr. J. E. 
Boyle tells “ How Canada controls her trusts.” 
He describes the law which came into force in May 
of last year under the title, “ An Act to provide for 
_ the Investigation of Combines, Monopolies, Trusts, 
and Mergers.” Under this Act six persons, British 
Subjects, may secure an inquiry by applying to any 
High Court Judge, who, if satisfied that a prima facie 
case has been made out that a combine exists which 

=anjuridus~to trade or which harms consumers or 
producers, and the investigation of which shall be in 
he public interest, shall order an inquiry to take 
place. The Minister of Labour then appoints a 
Board of three men, one on recommendation of the 
applicants, another on that of the alleged combine, 
the third, who must be a judge of a court of record, 
on the nomination of the other two, or of the 
= Minister of Labour. This Board has all the powers 
of a court of record to summon witnesses, etc., and to 
= hear counsel, and after inquiry reports to the Minister 
~ of Labour, and full publicity is assured to the report, 
= Beyond inquiry and publicity, further remedies 
are provided. One shows how Trusts depend on 
Tariffs :— 
Whenever it appears to the satisfaction of the Governor in 
Council that a combine ‘exists with regard to any article to 
promote unduly the advantage of the manufacturers or dealers 
at the expense of the consumers, and that such disadvantage to 
consumers is facilitated by the tariff, he may direct that such 
article be admitted free of duty or that the duty thereon be. 
reduced to a competitive level, : 
__ Any patent or licence so used as unduly to limit pro- 
duction and trade or unreasonably to enhance price, 
is liable to be revoked. Any person reported as 
_yiolating this statute is liable to a penalty not ex-. 

ceding a thousand dollars a day and costs, Other- 
ise all expenses of application and inquiry fall upon 
the Government. ‘ rs 

The writer contrasts this law with the Sherman law 
the United: States, entirely in favour of the former. 
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when one silk dress lasted a woman 
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THE BRITISH BUSINESS MIN 


Mr. James H. CorLINs gives his ViCWs ve 
in the Worlds Work upon “ British Bu 4 
and Methods.” ‘The British business m a 
has a weakness for petty economies 
trying to solve the problem of feeding 4 3 
goose on shavings, pulling out all its feath 
yet getting the usual number of eggs, T 
management is the high ideal of the avera 
It leads the little shopkeeper to save 
string and waste-paper. 


ind, 
» and is 
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is always a trait to be taken into account, 
SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS, 
It is a great surprise to a Yankee, who has ; 
looked upon John Bull as a very matter. 
person, when he stumbles upon the rich vej 
sentimentality that runs through the British baer 
mind, ‘This causes an employer to consider he of 
it as a duty to his country to keep ‘ 
as possible. There is no doubt much teal p 


feel bound to deal with it paternally, 
WORK A NECESSARY EVIL. i 

Mr, Collins suggests that somebody should int 
duce a Bill into Parliament, with some such titl 
“An Act to Establish the Respectability of Wor 


The Britisher is not an idler by any means, he 
hard, but his highest ambition is to work just 
enough to get just enough money to stoj 
altogether and be a gentleman. It will 
thing for England when the whole heart, soul, 
mind of the Britisher is put into business channels. 
for then many of the evils of his civilisation are pre 
certain to disappear. ; 


ONE QUALITY AT ANY RATE. ` 
John Bull seldom knows what a consum 
like. He deals through middlemen and 


who send his product to foreign countries. 
doesn’t know where it goes, nor does he understa 


is making fine progress if he gets a new custo 
uses an old one at the same time. It is gral 
find that this American critic grants th 
business mind one sterling quality—that is, i 


fy 


HY 
eS 


strong connections.. ` 


7 LACK OF ENTERPRISE. 
- Mr. Collins gives several instances of loss 
through lack of enterprise on the part < 
business men. For instance, he says tha 
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LTHOUGH you may not know it, the price of Turkish UR immense reserves of Tobacen enable US to assure smokers 
Tobacco has be gher for the past two years than for that “De Reszke ” Cigarettes will in the future be what 
ct twenty years previously. The Balkan War has caused the loss they have always been in the past—the highest quality the world 

È of Tobacco crops, and Manufacturers have heen fa ed with the produces, 

x problem of using inferior Tobaccos or raising their prices, hoe, Reszke” Cigarettes are still made by hand, and are quaraneed to be of 
art, es: r the same wperhne excellence which has won for them the largest sale amongat 
hi Some Manufacturers have “cut” the quality Others now have th farettes Kers of discrimination and refinement, if you have noticed that the brand 

im chine-made instead of hand-made, thus effecting a saving of 34, to bs. on usually smoke hav not been to good lately gat a hoof “De Rer 
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why it is that the sales of last month show such a 
remarkable improvement over the corresponding 
month of last year, and also over last month’s 
figures,” observed the general manager of a 
large manufacturing concern in the north of 
England to his sales-manager. ‘Why, it’s like 
this,” replied the sales-manager, “I tried to 
think of a plan of letting our travellers get in 
more time in actual selling. The position was 
Mis: As you know, we have fifteen repre- 
‘titives who report here every morning and 
it is essential for them to do a certain 
“ount of personal correspondence with their 
Stomers every day. Now it is impossible for 
to let them have the services of more than 
five stenographers, and they must all dictate 
rheir letters first thing in the morning, therefore 
while five are engaged on their letters ten are 
practically idle, and their dictation in each case 
takes them just on twenty minutes, so you see it 
is about midday before the last man gets on to 
his ground, and during the time they devote to 
essential letter-writing they are losing sales.” 
‘“Yes,’’ interrupted the general manager, ‘‘ this 
is an old trouble, but where does the saving 
come in? ” 
‘“ In this way,” said the sales-manager. “* If 
I had to engage ten new stenographers to allow 
the travellers to all dictate simultaneously, it 
would cost us at least £600 to £700 per annum. 
Now, I have installed ten Parlograph dictating 
machines at a cost of about £150, which will 
last at least five years, and so you see that all 
our men can get out in at least twenty to twenty- 
five minutes after their arrival.” 
“ Fine,” said the general manager. ‘‘ Now 
tell me how much do these machines cost to run, 
and tell me why you chose the Parlograph in 


preference to any other similar dictating 
machine.” : 
“The Parlograph works on any electric 


voltage between 60 to 250 direct or alternating 
- current. Where no electricity is installed, spring 
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So you see the working cost 


motor is supplied. 
are practically nil.” 
Mr. M. Goodman, the general manager of the 
British Parlograph Company, told me some mos 
interesting facts about the Parlograph (which 
is manufactured by one of the largest concerns 
in the world), and is the latest, the cheapest, 
and most up-to-date machine on the market— 
in brief, it is, in fact, the embodiment of present 
day experience, which facts have proved true in 
actual working. 
You realise that to the business man who em 
ploys a number of typists, it is not only a great 
boon, but almost an essential factor to 
economical and speedy working. Every typist 
can transcribe your spoken words, so the work 
of transcribing your dictation may be distributed) n 
and there will be no typist overloaded with work A 


and others idle, as is often the case when short- y 
hand writing is used. E e 

The Parlograph will actually save well over, 
30 per cent. of your time, and, as can readily bi bi 
seen, is an invaluable asset to business ani i 
literary men. ; 3 

It is controlled by a pneumatic speaking tube : 
which enables you to start and stop with sligh A 
pressure of the hand, and is the only dictatin 6 
machine with this advantage. pi 

Your words are recorded on to cylinders <, 
similar to those used on a gramophone; 4° gi 
cylinder can then be “shaved” by a spem ti 
machine supplied for the purpose (time tas, A 
about one minute) after the first surface has be st 
covered; each cylinder holds at least I a 
words. T d 

The Parlograph is so well constructed that re 
will outlast any other dictating machine. 44 n 
British Parlograph Co. are prepared to m = 
the machine anywhere in the United Kin a 
on a free trial in order to prove the ull! 
their machine. Their head offices are in 


City Road, London, E.C. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
Vapour, Perfumed, and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, economically, and with absolute safety in your 
own room, 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 
feuture and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 
E absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat; Heat Regu- 

ather is not fastened by the neck to the Cabinet ; Exit is easy 
¢—no assistant is required ; Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


(Dept. B 36), 171, New 
"3 Bond Street, London, W. 


CASSIER’S. 


Tue September number of this engineering 
monthly gives as frontispiece a portrait of Mr. 
Anthony G. Lyster, President of the Inst.C.E. 
Mr. Lyster is a partner in the firm of Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry, and recently resigned his position as 
engineer-in-chief to the Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board in order to take up a consulting prac- 
tice in London. Mr. A. J. Lawson deals with 
tramways of the United Kingdom, his article 
comprising a critical survey of a year’s working. 
A paper fhat will attract attention is that by Mr. 
Owen de Munnick, on Electric Railways, and he 
provides a comparative description of existing 
systems. A score of explanatory illustrations 
considerably enhances the value of this contribu- 
tion. Mr. Basil Barham, in a short article on 
Advertising in the Engineering Trades, hits out 
strongly, and wisely says: ““ The drafting of an 
advertisement, especially one which contains 
descriptions of goods advertised, is work which 
requires literary ability, and in this the first thing 
necessary—and the one thing that is essential— 
is a good vocabulary.” Several other excellent 
articles are included in this number. By the 
way, the title of this magazine has been changed 
from Cassier’s Magazine to Cassier’s Engineer- 
ing Monthly. 


Can he instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed or ine 
clined, Extends over kedi 
couch, or chair, and is an ide: 
Table for reading or taking 
meals in bed, To change from 
a flat table toan inclined read- 
ing stand, simply press the 
push button at the top of stari- 
dard, It cannot over-balance, 
Comprises Bed Table, Read- 
ing Stand, Writing J able Bed 
Rest, Sewing or Wor rae 
Stand, Easel, 
able, &c. 

No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Stained Oak Top S1 7 6 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and Auto- 
3 matic Bookholders (as illustrated) » SEIS 0 
No. 3.— Complete as No. 2, but Polished Oak Top and 

i £250 
30 


(Patented) 


Music 


superior finish a av eva init ae 

No. 4.—Complete as No. 3, but with Polished Mahogany 
Top and all Metal Parts Nickel Plated ow ES 

Money refunded ta fall to those not completely satisfied, 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET A 36, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. raen 
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[Stuttgart. 
The Infernal Court-Martial. i 
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TRAIN YOUR MIND 


On Scientific, Practical Principles so as to 
result in the balanced action of all its powers. 


A well-trained, well-balanced mind is the greatest 
possession a man can have, *With a mind of this 
character you can succeed in your profession or 
business, or in anything for which you have a 
natural aptitude. The World-Famous Course, 
“Scientific Concentration, will develop your 
mind to its utmost capacity. It teaches you 
the laws of Attention, Observation, Memory, 
Fatigue, Habit and Will-Power, and Thought- 
Control, and shows you how to develop these 
powers so as to apply them direct to your 
daily activities, and to your aims and ideals. 


Scientific Concentration 


makes you attentive, makes you observe and 
remember, develops your Will-Power, Self-Reli- 
ance and ‘Thought-Control to an enormous 
extent. It banishes Self-Consciousness, elimin- 
ates Worry, and helps you to conquer Bad Habits. 
It shows you how to speak well in public, how 
to think effectively, and how to influence others. 
“Scientific Concentration’? received splendid 
commendation from the late Mr. W. T. Stead, and 
is highly recommended by the Editors of Famous 
3 Journals; it is practised by thousands of 
Bp | students in every part of the civilised world, 

Mere Send to-day for Free Descriptive Booklet and 
more ti} Finest Testimonials you have ever read to the 


d MeNCENTRO CO., 14, Central Buildings, 
Jee"allsend, Newcastle on-Tyne, England. 


` THE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 


In the September number of this magazine 
(which is “‘ a Technical and Critical Journal for 
the Officers of the Mercantile Marine, Royal 
Naval Reserve, and Yachtsmen ’’) there are some 
thirty subjects dealt with in a manner commend- 
ably brief and to the point. Referring to the 
accommodation for captains, officers, and crews 
of British ships, it is stated that in preparing 
new instructions to their surveyors the Board 
of Trade have made regulations requiring vast 
Improvements to be made. Interesting figures 
are given regarding seamen’s wages, and it 
seems that the schedule of rates on Australasian 
boats gives the highest monthly wages paid to 
seamen in the world. The rates are :—Donkey- 
men, £13; greasers, £10 1os.; firemen, 
#10 10s.; trimmers, £8 10s.; boatswains, 
#10 tos.; lamp trimmers and able seamen, 
410 10s. Dealing with the shortage of seamen, 
a writer avers “‘ if our Government were as wise 
as those of France and Germany, the whole 
Mercantile Marine would be a Naval Reserve, to 
the great benefit of the Service.” 


Mr. Georce Haw contributes to the Septem- 
ber Millgate Monthly an interesting article, 
““How Do You Read? ”’ 
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When you write 
attention should be 
wriiing. 


your hand. The “ball point” 
prevents the usual annoyance 
of scratching, digging, and 
blotting. 


Ask your Stationer fi êd. 

box, or send 6d. H stamos To 
ORMISTON & GLASS 
Contractors for Pens to H.M. Gavarnment, 
Smow HIN, London, EC 


200 Guinea Cup and 
3 Gold Medals 


won at Rosslare Speed Trials, 


CIBLE 


ALBOI | 


First in all Three Open Events. 
First in Event C for Private Owners’ Cars. 
Fastest time over the Flying Mile. 
i118 Miles per hour on a Sand Course. 


Over 40 highest awards have been won by 

the Invincible Talbot in Speed and Hill- 

climbing Trials this season — proof of 

superior Power, the first essential of an 
efficient touring car. 


Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD. 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 


Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, LONDON, w 
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Ball-Pointed pens glide s : 
smoothly and easily over thet 
paper's surface that you are | 
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“Chairman” 


—in days of yore X 


My wand of office doth 
There is none finer. 


E who would dissent must your prating cease. 
persuade to harmony. For ’tis Chairman. 


‘a Cool it is to the tongue and fragrant in its burning. 


: _ It pleaseth the palate and hath such charm that day by day it bringeth content. 


‘| Boardman’s is the same tobacco, milder, and 
Recorder the same, but fuller flavoured. 


Gd per oz. everywhere. R. J. LEA, Ltd., MANCHESTER. -@ 
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Seven Signs have now been supplies to the Ganao.an Gove nm nt} 
and "Chinese ” Restaurants, Piccadilly. 


BRILI 
and effectiv 
OUR PATEN 
attraction of an otherwise dull exterior a 


Ask for INustrations and ' Evidences of Satisfaction '"—Post free. 
aeeeeneeR EFLECTA SIGN CO., 148-9 Holborn Bars, London, E.C.rneee 


AN ITALIAN MAGAZINE. 


Emporium has an article on Joseph Pennell, 
with a number of excellent reproductions of his 
lithographic prints, more especially those illus- 


) Morwenstow Cross 
trating the cutting of the Panama canal. in the Grey Cornish Granite 
Another illustrated article deals with the life of meer gees Pipe 

— Roceaccio, who figures rather largely in the Sit. Bin high -. £10 10s, 

Tra 


more tirs Just now, owing to the fact that this 
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Al tied to Motor Firms Ginie Pietare Palacen, Kohibi fone d Concert Halls, Hotels, Kestuvrants, Newspaper Offices, Furniture, and Piano DA 
Also supplied to Motor Firms, “Opticians, &c., and for Military, Aviation and River Na Spee a 

7! ight OTHING for upkeep—" REFLECTA " Signs 
pheres. lined silver, they furnish a novel and di 
tted to a new or an existing Sign, Facia, or Pane 
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IT SPHERICAL “REFLECTAS “ can be readily fi 


for 


Yal 
Store, 


and Striking aa 


e of letters required, 
-O. for specimen “ Reflecta” 
‘iving British references. 


Early Christian 


Celtic and Cor 
>H Crosses 


Ereoted in any Churchv 
Great Britain or Shipped Aprona, 


8th Century 


nish 


FULL SIZ DRAWING with Beautifully 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (No. W) 
and Specimen of Granito FREE on request, 


G. MAILE & SON, 
Cornish Granite Sculptors, 
367 EUSTON RD., LOND )DN.N.W, 


the six hundredth anniversary of his 


RADIO LUMINOUS WATCHES 


CHAPTERS AND HANDS ARE BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED 
BY A RADIUM COMPOUND WHICH ENABLES THE TIME 


$ 
{ 
TO BE SEEN IN THE DARK. 
een 
Perfectly Regulated. Lever Movements. Gunmetal Case. 
Radio Luminous Watch with Alarm. As 
Ilustrated ... A Bee a . &1 10 0 
Radio Luminous Watch without Alarm. ; 
\ uminous Chapters £1 10 0 f 
Luminous spots only £1 60 f 


FULLY ILLUST ATED PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. APPEARANCE BY NIGHT. 


ey EDWARD, 92, Buchanan Street, GLASGOW: 
Ltd., 


TAYLOR'S TYPEWRITER Cë: 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SELL SMITH PREMIERS & REMINGTONS 


(in fine condition) £8 8s. each. 


Hire 10/- month, 27/6 per quarter, deducted if bought. 
Other makes equally cheap. 


VISIBLE SMITH PREMIERS AND REMINGTONS £14 14s. 
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j guarantees every movement bearing its name, 
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ALTHAM WATCHES 


(Nearly 20,600,000 in use.) 


Throughout the world in every clime 
The WALTHAM WATCH keeps perfect time. 
Copyright, July, 1913, 
F your watchmaker does not keep WALTHAM 
WATCHES write us and we will give you the 
games of dealers who stock them. Some watch 
dealers will not offer WALTHAMS—probably on 
account of the profit being smaller on a branded 
article than on one not so well known. Insist on a 
WALTHAM, and see that the grade name, as well 
as the word ‘' WALTHAM,” is engraved on the 
plate of the movement. 


We especially recommend the following high- 


grade Watches for Gentlemen: — “Riverside 
Maximus,” “Vanguard,” ‘Crescent Street,” or 


“ Riverside’; and for Ladies: “ Diamond,” “ River- 
side Maximus,” “Riverside,” or “ Lady Waltham.” 
The smaller sizes are adaptable for Wristlet or 
Bracelet Watches. 


This Company, established for over half a century, 


(WHOLESALE ONLY 


WALTHAM WATCH C0. 


ly i TO THE TRADE), 
i) j 125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 

f For our convenience please mention this journal. 

H An interesting Booklet describing our watches sent to the 
J | ublic, Post Free, upon application, 


Í wish you had my job! u 
for years that the Labour people go too far fı rward. 

4 go backward, because ay t me. ee 

dash you !—can make a good living by going sideways! 


When writing to Advertisers please meni 


The Bulletin. (Sydney. 


The Cook and the Crab. 

MINISTER: “Confound you, you brute ! a 

I can’t go forward, because I’ve said 
I can't 

And you— 


NEW PRIME 


the Senate won't let me. 
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f HIS, artistice, comfort-aiving chair has been 
developed from a suggeation by William Morris. 
Tt has adjustat#e back with loose cushion and loose 
shring- upholstered seat in cordarey velvet (red, 
g ete.) — also, if desired, p 
i sattachments, as below m~ T 
Chair, in Oak - 31/6 3 
Sliding Ash-Tray on 4 
the Arm è aA N 
Foot-Rest which slides 
ander seat s s SOf 
Reading Stand... 9/9 
! Carriage Paid in U.K. i; 
If not approved on receipt. we f 
back at our expense 
and your payment in fall. 
i E e Booklet, containing 
of William Morris, free on request. 


The “ Morton” Boot Cabinet, 37/6 


In Oak, with brass racks for 9 to 12 paira of boots 


Portrait 


We are general farnishers making a 
speci y of distinctive 
e London “h 
to call, and country re: t 

stating requirements, 


MORTONS 
12 BOYNE HOUSE 
Highbury Place, London, N. 


H 136, WESTBOURNE 
TERRACE, LONDON, W. 


Liberal Advances oa Freehold aad | 
Leaschold Property. | 


yor Prosrectus 


TON BURT, F.C.L.S., Sec, | 


WEST CENTRAL HOTEL 


A First-Class Hotei for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Prenounced by the Press to be the best Tempernces Hotel in United 
am. Highiz commended by thousands of Guests frow all parts of the 
Soe uod. Elecsris Light and Passenger Lifts, 


woe ec 
Apartments. Service ané Table Hote /reakfast from 5/- 


` ROW, LONDON. 
pn OU THAME TO Mases v Func surra & Bons 


THE MYSTERY OF BREATH 


is strange that the marvellous potency of the buman breath should 
asa ei recognised in the West. With regard to bealth alone, 
from a simple cold to the most insidious disease can be cured vd en 
of the Twelve Vital Breaths, which also teach how to aie ie veil, 
create Personal Magnetism, modify character, develop mental power, 
Yoga, &c. Tbe Earthy, Airy, Fiery and Watery Breaths ex ray ae 
being based on recendite laws, helicved to be applied now for the = 
time. Absolutely the only manual of its kind. Send to-day, 2s. 2d, 


for oF AA NOT PUBLISHING CO, DE T, 20. HARROGATE 
tion "The Review of Review's.” È 
. 
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Eliminate Errors in Book- keeping 

by the 
use of | 
the 


Which is absolutely invaluable to the invoice clerk, th l 
book-keeper, the accountant in every office. G 
The “ COMPTOMETER ” adds, subtracts, multiplie 
and divides in Pounds, Shillings, Pence and Farthings r 
The “ COMPTOMETER ” is the only practical coma — 
bination of an adding machine and a calculating machine f 
and will handle a series of calculations in less than an hour _ 
which would take 4 or 5 men hours of tedious work, i f 
The “ COMPTOMETER ” is the most rapid adding | 
machine in the world, and there is no machine which can 
compare with it for speed and accuracy, 

In order to demonstrate the tremendous saving of time and in the 
elimination of errors, we will send the “ Comptometer” $ 


Trial for 30 days to any responsible business house 
without obligation or expense to them. 


i Book, “ Rapid Mechanical Calculation,” 
od oe non Spout the “Comptometer. 
a Me -LT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 12-14 Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C, 
baa ,_ canches—Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Melbourne, Wellington, Buenos Aires, New York, 
ike 
tu 


on Free 


= THE RAILWAY MAGAZINE. 


“ur October number of this interesting maga- 
“ne opens with a coloured frontispiece showing 
a London and North-Western Railway four- 
cylinder, six-coupled express locomotive. J. F. 
Gairns describes the Inchicore Works of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway (Ireland). 
The instructive letterpress is amply illustrated 
with several explanatory plans and photographs, 
together with some portraits of those im- 
mediately concerned in running the works. 
“Reading as a Railway - Centre,” by H. M. 
„Alderman, and “ Wagon Capacity,” by G. W. 
Buckthought, are two papers of more than 
ordinary importance. A dozen other articles, = 
all of service to those connected with the busi- “4 eat. 
ness of railways as well as of interest to the 


` general public, make up a magazine that keeps 
well abreast of the times 


A. B.C. GUIDE TO 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


(44th Edition) | 


Stock Exchange Operations thoroughly 
explained, also Call Options. How to 
open an account with limited risks. How l 
to avoid Broker's Commissions. Con- 4 
tains highest and lowest sales for the |} 
last 15 years. Gratis from Publishers. ,, 1 


FARROW, GRAHAM & CO. 
26 BANK STREET, MANCHESTER 


! 

| 

eS AA ee i- 

Mr. Jonn H. Brommam has a very instructive $ ; l 
paper in the Sunday at Home for October on ef astama “°S Instant Rollet. IEE 4 
. . Ao matter w. your res] 3 

Organs, Organ - Building, and Organ- | INFLUENZA tory organs may bo suffering | 
Builders.” He says the organ is the least }\ NASAL CATARRH from, you will find In this 3 


rem restorative power 
hat 


understood by the average person of all musical 

instruments. After reading what Mr. Brom- 

ham has to say, it is safe to predict that most 

people will take a greater interest in what he | l C 
“6 ols v x »9 i . 

terms the*king of instruments. sy? 
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of Mechano- 
Therapy 
£600 TO £1000 A YEAR 


You Can Learn by Post, pont hy can 
hey et M 


$ 2y y 
al x tra 
NG A 
American College of Mechano-Therapy, 81 W.Bandalph St., Chicaga, D. 


r 


jA 


UET 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


will send to any part of the world a copy of our illustrated catalogue 


The Gift Book de Luxe 


g a comprehensive range of Jewellery, Silverplate, Watches, 
es" and Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, Opera, 
Id, and Reading Glasses, Barometers, etc., ete, We can offer 
value and a selection of goods to suit the ta af ail, 


from the manufacturers who have been established since 1820. 


Special Note.—We can supply the same high-class articles as 
those obtained at any of the leading Jewellers at a much lower 
price. Send for catalogue TO-DAY and you will be delighted. 


SUTHERLAND & HORNE, 
10 South St. Andrew Street, 
EDINBURGH : : SCOTLAND. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Tus magazine maintains the high standard 
of recent issues, and the October issue has a 
‘coloured frontispiece, by Charles Pears, illus- 
trating a charming paper, “‘In Apple-Land: 
Idylls of Fair Devon.” This is written by J. 
Henry Harris, who says ‘‘ the wine in Apple- 
land is cider.” The liking for cider in Devon- 
shire is said to be inherited, and there is a wide- 
spread belief that the drinking of cider without 
sting leads to longevity. A similar virtue is in 
the apple, according to its laureate :— 

Atea napple ’vore yu go to baid, 

You'll live a hunner yearn ’vore yu’um daid. 
An article on “ The Woman Doctor,” by Wanda 
de Szaramowicz, is beautifully illustrated with 
special photographs taken at the London School 
of Medicine for Women. It is stated that there 
are close on a thousand fully-qualified women 
on the British Medical Register; of this number 
‘London claims over two hundred. “The 
Workers’ War: A New Campaign in the 
Making,’’ by Rowland Kenney, is a timely paper. 
“He says: “ A strike is simply civil war with- 
out gunpowder. . . . The workers are half- 
blindly groping for a method of annexing the 
wealth of the country.’’ Other special articles, 
plenty of fiction, and some poetry help to make 
up a capital number. 
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Buying Agents? 


Have you any difficulty in ohtaining what you 
require? If so, place your orders with— 


73 . 
The Dawson Buying Agency ”{ 
(WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD.) l 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, 


London, E.C., England, 


Established in the City of London over 100 years. 


Expert Buyers for} 
Every Class of Goods. 


Indents promptly executed at Lowest Cash Prices a 
Soak 


m f : s 4 (ore You 
Any kind of business transacted. saal ‘this, 
sidor your 
Send for our Price List before ordering elseuyp HOSE. 

That is 


© ww 
Billiard sk t 


Ri ley’s Tables 


CASII or EASY PAYMENTS, rA 
Riley's Miniature Tables are so traty i 
proportioned that you always get the # 
same true game as on a 

standard table. Prices from 
popilar 
Riley’ 


y 


y s 
m and seven days’ 


PREE on receipt of postescd. full 
detailed Illustrated Catalogue. 
E. J. Riley, Ltd., Broadfield Mills, Accrington. 
Ksz London Showroums: 147, Aldersgate St. E. C 
O EE p Eos YET D 


FOUND AT LAST! 
“ It bas ceased to be necessary to advertise the discovery of tobacco. 
The great expenditure of to-day is in advertising the discovery of a 
hundred or so brands of the ‘best’ tobacco, and on the seagention of 
this advertising a patient public makes the round of the effectively 
advertised tobaccos in quest of that special brand which shail raise 2n 
‘Amen’ to the advertisement in the breast of each tndividesi mower. 
A lot of ua are still scelxing.”"—Printer’s Ink, May, 1912. 

If YOU are “still seeking " you can end your quest by securing 
a sample of our 


N.B. Smoking Mixture 


(Medium Strength). 
ib. tins, 2/- lb. tins, 4/- 11b. tine, @/- post free. 
In order gees readers of aa ia ono ser! Cra 
the merits of this mixture, a trial pasket o ounces 
Peas post paid, to any address, on recsipt of Sispence. Write 
to-day and you will be delighted. 


D. SIMPSON, Ltd., Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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THE “BIRO” FOLDING BED | /7 


a 
provides THE EAST & THE WEg 
Th acta : K A Quarterly Review for the Studs 
the acme of comfort on hygienic lines combined with Of MISBIONAED E udp 
perfect convenience, BE TE. o 


No.4 
CONTENTS. 
Imperial Christianity. 
By SIR ARTHUR HIRTZEL, K.C.B. | 
Christianity among the Bantu in South Afric, |} 
By Bishop ALAN G. S. GIBSON. Beli 
Revenges of Caste upon the Christian Church 
in India. 
By the Rev. FRANK LENwoop (L.M.S 
Chinese philosophy and the truth as it isin Jessi 
By STANLEY P. SMITH. $ 
The supply of missionaries—the Apostolic way 
By LESLIE JOHNSTON. > 
Judson of Burma. 
By the Rev. CHARLES HALDON (C.M.S,} 
Editorial-——Introductions to our readers,—The 
Gospel of the Kingdom.—Rabindranath 
Tagore.—Indian Theological Colleges,— 
Illiteracy in India. 
Letter to the Editor. By the Bishop of Singapore, 
Reviews.—History of the Basuto, Ellenberger,— 
The Crown of Hinduism, Farquhar,— 
S. Augustine the Mis ionary, Howorth,— 


l ən you are bothered for the lack of room and don’t Out back in Australia, Harris. — The 
ý ema an {i eae h r flat is Diocese of Jamaica, Elhs. 
= “this eke to turn for space—your house o ONE SHILI NO Nee 

= yrd you need bed accommodation—then solve } 


See and invest in the Soclety for the Propagation of the Gospel In Fore’gn Parts 


1 4. 66 BIRO 9 FOLDING BED NS 15 TUFTON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. J. 
Eigh,- | 


ANS Folded, as here shown, it requires a` minimum = 
2 f 18 x 18cm. and may be got ready for use SS 
Gpe 


yon EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR] 
For Dinghy, | 
Skiff, Punt, or 
Small Yacht. 


x 


a 


YOU NEED HAVE NO FEAR OF A 


Perfect, | 

SUDDEN COLLAPSE, the BIRO is not a mere Simpie 
shake-down,” but a proper and firm bed constructed D l 
of quadrennial steel tubes. Reliable. l 
PERFECTLY HYGIENIC, for in such a frame- isfaction |] 
work no noxious insects can find a home. eee | 
THE LAST WORD IN COMFORT ! or eal 
un e a 

There can be no hollows or bumps, for the steel wire ae | 
frame always remains equally flat and delightfully elastic. | a 


Three sizes : 
14, 2, & 34b.p. $ 
Absolutely 
Complete and 
ready to rune” 

`> Can be fitted to any boat in two minutes. i 3 
THE PURITAS METAL MFG., Co. EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. (England) | 


(Dept. R.) 107 Waterloo Road, London, SE: _ 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, w. 


Cables: EVINRUDE, LONDON, Code: ABC 5th Ed l 
When writing to Advertiser «se 


WHEN MOVING or TRAVELLING, the BIRO 
is invaluable. It can be packed in your TRAVELLING 
Bac and stowed away in little space when not required 
and at a moment's notice it can be ready for use. 


Write for catalogue and Prices to 


*Phone: 5576 City. 


an 
; meX.mention * The Review of Reviews.” 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE IDEAL HOM 
PRESSED SAND- TO BE COMPLETE, MUST BE FITTED W 


FACED RED BURKONE FIRES| 
B R 1 CKS, Yi Burley’s Patent | 
CHIMNEY f 
POTS, 
RIDGE POINTS — Little Attention Required — | 
TILES, Greatest Effective Warmth — Small Coal} 


FINIALS, Consumption— f 
f Anever-varying 


cheerful glow. 


—__ ee 
Highest Award cach lime Exhibited - Medals 
from the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 

| 


As supplied to 
Sutton Garden 
Suburb, Ltd? 


HERE IS THE 
SECRET OF THE 
SUCCESS OF THE 


“ BURKONE ” 
FIRE 


Particulars Free 


<J 


NOTE. 
Our Clay is the 
noted Woolwich 


Prices and Dens to Suit All Classes of Prenejo 


f and Reading Bed, —_—— Sole Makers Sanit this, 
unsurpassed for Standard Range & Foundry site zone 


Head Offices : WATFORD Hoe HOSE 


A NEW CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY. 


Tue most recent Garden Suburb is now being Tenants are entering into possession of 


developed at Sutton, Surrey, close to ‘ Angel houses sae oe — we ae 4 
andae D Nies SE APE : some new features of interest ese W iy 
Bridge.” The estate is familiar locally asia Rose watched, doubtless, and will constitute a useful- 


Hill Estate. It is laid out in accordance with the experiment in co-partnership development. 


modern conception of town-planning made so The prospective tenant will be required to pay, 
familiar by the examples of Letchworth, Hamp- after selecting the house he desires to occupy, a 
stead, Ealing, and other places. gepost Off ars fa a SUD, in reran 
Sutton is one of the most favoured of suburbs in ; ot" a cp om 
South-East London. It is twelve miles by road “ ‘ARE CAUSED BY 28 Be * aera raion 


not quite, the lowest of any suburb. Fro} i i TIO 


point of view it is ideal. Sutton had a 6 6 

last year of 8'3, whilst its infant mortalit 

the residential quarter was 29, and its tu 

death-rate only 0'84. Although the tow: and that the Digestiva Fermani 
favoured there is yet ample scope for. cares ES Lis noe diese 
housing scheme, ‘with houses at moderat EE EE sll the ns 
suit the artisan, clerk, and business man is the only Prepara ainka aa 
„Water, gas, electric light and all other ICTURE Fe Only CERTAIN Cure is 


“are provided. A motor-’bus service, rece TI CrFAQ 


menced, runs along one side of the es°¢ artists, 
Prices, Lig & D9 of all Chemists, or direct: 


wind ivory, 
CAPSULOIDS (1909), LTD. 
79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 


slasgow 


Brighton Railway Company’s station is 4 i 
distance; and the projected Wimbledon ai Noe Ob 
Electric Roe now begun, will be w ithakemono 


vo, Japan. 
minutes of the estate. oJ S e eam nn 
aaa — “The Review of Reviews.” 


perfectty jas 
and eves ander 
stated 


the Metropolis, and four from Croydon. It , 
population of 25,000, and its rates are aga =o STO MACH & BOWEL 


When writing to Advertiser’*™* 
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TALBOT CAR RECORDS. 


Tatnor cars have been consistently successful this 
Season in motoring competitions open to all sizes 
and makes of cars. Last month, at the Rosslare 
Speed Trials, promoted by the Irish Automobile 
Club, the competing Talbots had quite a good run 
of success, carrying off the Dunlop 200-guinea chal- 
lenge cup, and, in addition, won other open events. 
During this season over forty highest awards have 
been placed to the credit of Talbot cars. This will, 
no doubt, serve to stimulate interest at the Olympia 
Show next month, where there will be on exhibition 
the new and improved 1914 models of this firm. 


A FAMOUS FURNITURE FIRM. 


No doubt there are thousands of people who spend 
much time and trouble in seeking for choice bits of 
antique furniture, made when the craftsman enthused 
his work with a spirit that modern-day methods of 
production have almost abolished. It is fortunate 
that London possesses a repository—a_ clearing 
house, in fact—where many examples of fine old 
furniture may be purchased, and where, too, prices 
are within the reach of modest purses. This estab- 
lishment is known as ‘ Furniture Town,” and is 
fhe outcome of an idea originated by the founder of 
- |= famous firm of W. Jelks and Sons, whose 
“thine history goes back more than half a century. 
more tim <lks issue a Bargain List every month, 
NE « some 430,000 worth of choice pieces of 
ye. 02 are usually listed and priced. Readers 

_ ted to send a post card for this Bargain List, 

*, "arly everyone’s requirements can be suited 
Q the lots to be disposed of. Cards should be 
wssed to Messrs. W. Jelks and Sons, 263-276, 
‘way Road, London, N. 


PURE DRINKING WATER 


is a necessity in every house. 


A“ Berkefeld’ Filter 
at a small cost will give you pure 


end germ-free water. Think of 
your children’s health, 


Write for Catalogue" N” to 
j 


ATHE BERKEFELD 
FILTER CO., Ld. 


121, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


| 
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IDEA. 


Promote good felloyat 
y progressive People à 


THE PROGRESS 


To link up those who aim above the common level, and 
and free interchange of idea; among intellectuall 
where. 


Te 
Three Sections SOCIAL EDUCATIONAL, CORRESPONDENG. 


Intellectual men and women, located in any part of the worl 
wider interests, are invited to write for a copy of " T} 
invitation to membership, Enclose stamp and ai dress, 


Organising Secretary, R.R. THE PROGRESS SOCIETY, 
107 Greencroft Gardens, Hampstead, | 


d who dee 
he Progress ldea 


Londe 


LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING (IN INK) by using. 


your own letter paper, involcas, ato., with thte hook. 
You simply insert your letter paper asillustrated, then wr.te+ 
and you secure by the act of writing a perfect lotter anda 
perfect copy In the book. There is no sign of your having z 
taken a copy, no perforated edge to your communication 
Book N.S.C. 200 copies either 200 letters size 
8x 10 Inches, or 400 sizo 8 x & Price 3/9 post 
free. Book N.S.C. /400 copies 400 or 800 respec- t 
tively. Price 5/- post free, Cash with order, Be can 
Special Dainty Octavo Book, making 200 copies, for $/- Posta: SSS 
Order, or double capacity for 4/8. Sample of the Wonderfúl SS i 
Zanetio Ink Paper which makes the copy, free, if stamped addreaseu «n+c.uve sant CH 

"R.R." ZANETIC. Welford Road. Lalcestar i 


Ksero 0 
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W I pm p J l powers of 
YOU NEED HAVE a 
SUDDEN COLLAPSE, the BIRO is 
‘shake-down,” but a proper and firm bed 
of quadrennial steel tubes. 


PERFECTLY HYGIENIC, for in such a frame- 


work no noxious insects can find a home. 


THE LAST WORD IN COMFORT ! 


There can be no hollows or bumps, for the steel wire 


frame always remains equally flat and delightfully elastic. 
WHEN MOVING or TRAVELLING. the BIRO 
is invaluable. It can be packed in your TRAVELLING 
Bac and stowed away in little space when not required 
and at a moment's notice it can be ready for use. 


construct 


Write for catalogue and Prices to 


THE PURITAS METAL MFG., Co. 
(Dept. R.) 


GREAT PULTENEY STREET, w. 
= ee oe ie 


When writing to Advertiser as 


“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” 


in last month's issue 
influence among those with whom one h: 
canr be trained where it is latent it woul 
St. Settef Institute, Perth,” 
can develop your WILL-POWER to doubl 
À CONCENTRATION, SELF-RELIANCE, MEMORY, OB:ERVATION and 
SONAL eM will also EAT 
aS warmly recommended by "PU LIC OPINION,” “PIT 'S 7“ GREA" 
THOUGHTS.” pee y PITMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Opr-absorbingly interesting lessons), is only 2s. 6d. (abroad 6d. ext a), 
NOt a EXPENDITURE, the Cone is sent in plain, sealed package. ENROL TO-DAY. 
EK WILL SEE 


CONTAIN INFORMATION A 
Te SETTRF INSTITUTE (DEPT. R), PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


S i : 
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says 
character and personality undoubtedly exercise great 
as to do business or mect in social gatherings, and if this 
d seem to be worth while to learn more about it from the 
By means of “The St, Settef Course of Will-Culture” YOU 


"Strength of 


e its present str ngth in a few months. Your 


be enormously increased. "The St, Settef Course" 


T. ALEXANDER SEED, ete. The fee for the complete Course 

THISIS YOUR, 

YOU DELIGHTED WITH YOUR PROGRESS. THE ⁄ 
WORTH FIVE GUINEAS. 


Sele ase ERNE | 
= 


€ 


ESSIONAL AND 
JSINESS. MEN 


=t. It is impossible for you to keep mentally alert 
à with your wok if you ave not physically fit, 
red to-day are those to whom il ness is a s ranger ai) 
fCourse is an insurance to good health. Indisest om, 
inia, Corpulence, Lumbago, Rheumatism, etc., ets 
Y -a 
“manently cured by my Course: No medicine of” 
«+ and netural methods. i 


EVI; fees or send 2/9 for my Health Chart. } 


1S (Dept. R), 50 Crescent Rd., Alexandra Park, 
Cables London, N. 
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TONIC. 
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icon tha £30 rat how it i fa 
the durati fi t 
| LADIES ii i: 
Golden Oil Hair 
In Bottles free by Post (CK) nt 2/6, 4/6 and O- (abrond 1+ extra 
4 THE GOLDEN OIL CO, WARWICK, En 
And from all CU EL, p frit tine Ase n Mewrs Bat Gi 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% per annum, net. 
is a thoroughly safe 


FARM MORTGAG investment, The 


AFS cannot be destroyed, and is not affected by panics, 
strikes or depressions, There is no conservative investment so 

= safe, and at the same time returning so high an interest yield as a 
well-selected farm mortgage. 


The first mortgages we sell represent loans made by us with 
our own funds to farmers on improved farms in the most pros- 
perous agricultural sections of the States of Oregon and 
Washington. Every farm securing one of our mortgages bas a 
cash value of at least two and one-half times tbe amount loaned. 
This insures absolute safety to our customers, 

The investor in one of our mortgages has possession of 
all the papers comprising the loan, including the actual mortgage 
itself, together with the notes and abstract of title. We 
arantee all titles, and will collect and remit the interest in 
a London change without charge. 


te correspondence, and will be pleased to submit lists of 


— E i and pampblet explaining in detail our services to 
siny i i zank references upon request, 
| THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1002 Spalding Building 


PORTLAND OREGON, US.A. 


A ZANETIC INK PAPER 


itive that when placed un- 


stamps 


a 1/10 stamps, from 
“R.R.” Zanetic, P.C.C., Welford 
Rd.. Lalcestar 
ig 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


If you are under forty, I can increase your 
height by from two to three inches within 
three months, by means of my special exer- 
cise? No appliances, no drugs, no dieting. 
Send three penny stamps for particulars of 
my systerg, ARTHUR GIRVAN, Special- 
ist in the "Increase of Height (Dept. R. R). 
17 Stroud Green Road, London, N. 


SILENT 
PISTOL 


Complete with 100 dynamite cartridges. 
Range 50 yardi. Kills rats and abbits at 
50 yards. List of 30 wonderful pistols, post free. 


M. & B. CLYDE, 73 Dunlop St., Glasgow 


ei 
KAKEMONO, or HANGING PICTURE 


lk by famous Japanese artists, 
finished and mounted with silk and ivory, 
packed in a fine wooden case. Write for 
free illustrated catalogue. Tokyo Kakemono 
Company, Tangocho, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan 


painted on si 
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pe ‘FOR OUR BOOKLET 
and learn how yourCOUNTRY HOUSE 
CAN BE LIT MORE CHEAPLY AND 
BRILLIANTLY than a Town Home 


“LOCO” 
AIR GAS 


gives a brighter, 
ellaner light than 
any other, is cheaper 
than coal gas or 
electric light, is per- 
fectly safe and can 
be attended to by any 
youth or girl, For 
country house, man- 
sion, farm or village, 


Average price; 


£1 per light. 


ra 
4 We will glad? Cone. 
to you on receipt of a postcard. arning! Do 


r Ai b 
The “Loco” Vapour Gas Efo yon all tis 
10 Old Exchange Chambers, Kin onsider your 


FREE—Our Booklet contains full particulars art 
testimonials from eminent users, 


th an an 


Manchester. "AOF H 


DOCTORS 


CONSULT & 


DECIDE THAT 
FLATULENCE & 
CONSTIPATION 
ARE CAUSED BY 


find Clefa the 
certain cura.” 

3 because of the 
ments.” 


WEL 
INDIGESTION 


and that the Digestive Ferments found in CICFA supply the only 
cure, When the food is not disested in the Stomach and Bowel 
there is Stomach and Bowel igesi 
discomfort of Flatulence, He ia 
food can be digested, and all t srenoved. CICFA 
is the only preparation which wiil de t that is why Se many 
physicians say that the 
Only CERTAIN Cure is 


onstipation. 


M.D. 


“Tam quite satis 
fed that the 
merts you m oa 
behalf of Cicfa are 


Prices, Ut} & DI of aid Chemists, or directs 


bericctly 88208 CAPSULOIDS (1909), LTD. 
stated.” 79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London 


n “The Review of Reviews.” 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


RATE: 2d. per word. Minimum, 5/- 


E COSTUMES —Lates? West End and Paris styles 
TAILOR-MAD "at moderate prices. Highly recom- 
nended by members of W.S.P.U. Patterns sent on application.— 
H, Nelissen, Ladies' Tailor, 14, Great Titohfield Street, Oxford Street, W, 
(near Waring’s). 


DISCOVERY BOOK —By Observers and Experimenters, Contains 

* hundreds of Practical Hints from the ex- 
perience of numerous Housekeepers and Homeworkers all over the 
world, Every hint has been specially tested, This little volume, printed 
in clear type on excellent paper, should be purchased by every house- 
keeper; it will save its small cost many times over. Price 6d.; post 
free, 7d,—Stead’s Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, W.C 


it n makes ` Teeth White as Driven 

CULTONE TOOTH POLIS Snow.'' This preparation is in 
solid block form put up in lovely ivorine boxes—weight 4 ozs.—lasts six 
months at an outlay of ls. 6d. “Cultone"' is a true polish and positively 
the most marvellous antiseptic substance in existence. A whole family 
could safely use from the same box. Please add postage for home 2d.. 
abroad 4d Anyone disliking "‘ Cultone"’ is refunded purohase price and 
postase.—Belvoir Company, New Southgate, London, N. Agents 
wanted abroad. 


and Rosamund Pickering, 1860; Views in Hudson's 


Moore's Pagan Poems, 1881; Moore’s Literat 
Pamphlet, 1885; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Li 
Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Freer's Last Decad 
History of England, 2 vols., 1863; $ 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’ ond 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 E 3 

Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879; S: S Paint 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., Alice in Wonde ture, 


i 
j! 
Please report any well poet j 


n Copies an è i 
by Kate Greenaway, Dickens, Thackeray, Mered Edi ; Ì 
Tennyson, George Moore, Browning, Lamb, Wordswortt | 
burne, Arthur Symonds, etc., eto, —100,000 Books for 
Exchanges made. Please state wants,— Baker's 
14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


CHAFFES’ SERGES have been on the market over 3 


i 0 yearn » 
3 continuously used by oust ra, 
their genuine value. Fast dyes a spécialité, Thelparen proot 
Serges, Fine Coatings, Tweeds, and Fancies, in up-to-dat Soni 4 
and will be forwarded to any address (at home a ool 


f 
BOOKS WANTED, 25S. EACH OFFERED -$in | 


a So 
Sale aad V, 


Great Book 


or 
to Weech Serge Warehouse, Buokfastleich, Deo abroad) OD applica 


ar A Fee 
HOW MONEY I$ MADE BY INVENTORS! ented for a 


facturers. A LICENSE UNDER ROYALTY ‘ 

some practical Article, Machine, or Component goon pnd maria, 
steel or other material, which when made would be ‘in dema; n, fon 
article must be novel, the Patent-Rights paid for by the inven i 
PROCURED THROUGH MR. ALFRED WILLIAM TURNES Torn 

PATENT-AGENT, of Daimlor House, Paradise Street, BIRMINGHA 
(Established 1875), to whom apply. 3 =i 


STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE, The 191 cite 


> j now re Í 
pages, 4,127 illustrations, 2/- post free anywhere, New Stame Aiea 


in great variety, from 5/- to £5. Illustrated descriptive price list, cos. 
sisting of 100 pages, in two parts, sent gratis and post free if you mentic 
The Review of Reviews,""—Whitfield King & Co., Ipswich. EN 


HYMNS THAT HAVE HELPED ; Beie 2 Collection of Hyma. 


: * which have been found mo’ 
useful to the children of men. Edited by the late W. T, Stead. Ne. 
Edition. Price 6d.; post free, 7d.—Stead’s Publishing House, Bat 


"THORS —Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
; " interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write 
1 he Ouva Jobn H. Rudin & Co., Advertising Agents, 199, Strand, 


famo. 


Chm hii aBOUT HERBS. AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


a! gt 3.—Trimnell, The Herbalist, 144 Richmond Road, 
r, aed 1879, 


` VIOLIN MUSIC SPECIALIST, supplies all the 


PA charming works 
a n < Elman, Burmester, Drdla, D'Ambrosio, eto., at 25% off 
2 at Prices; also cheap Net editions of the classics, newly 

< perfectly edited, Complete Sonatas of Beethoven, 4/-, Mozart, 
>a, 2/9, Schubert, 1/4, De Beriot's Concertos, 1/4 each, Mendels. 
-to, 1/1, postages extra. Comprehensive Price List free.— 
102a Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


VAT > 

= JME MEN When slightly and smoothly tanned by the sun, 
= uv * men are always handsome, and women pretty. 
Sunbronze’’ gives this tint. ‘“Sunbronze"” is a triumph of science, 
perfectly harmless, detection being quite impossible Over 1,500 
testimonials. Price 1s, 14d. Sent free from observation direat from 
Sunbronze Laboratories, New Malden, Surrey. 


ee 
= BONELESS CORSETS. 


Perfect Fit. Full Support without prassure. Unb: 
Fittings for all figures. Lists free. Mention Review Rense ee 


KNITTED CORSET CO., NOTTINGHAM. 


SPLENDID VILLA IN ITALY—Castellamare of Stahia.— 


One hour distance (railway) from Naples and Sorrento. B 
lis a . est world- 
famous position. Near the ever-sreen Royal Park Garden with flowers 
and trees all around. Panorama of Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii, Gulfs of 
Castellamare and Naples. Modern attractive building; all comforts 
po rannin aitt grame M ı gas. baths); three floors—28 rooms 
o sell. hotographs on application from the proprietor, N JIN, 
Mrzzocannone 31, NAPLES pee Dron 


, placed with 183 Publi iodi 
AUTHORS MSS. highest at Te ae eee ai 


to Write Saleable Fiction’ free, Cambri i 
8 Henrietta Street, W.C. pau ea oLiteraty! Adgedcy, 


eed 
TALES OF THE TOWER OF LONDON,—8%, Chas. Morley ana 


1 2 i th i 

jun. Written down in this book in the form of teas wa FR 
more important events which took place within the Tower walls ‘In 
addition to the tales the book contains a complete and thorough guide 
tothe Tower. It is well illustrated and should be of much inte: oe > 
all who visit the Tower of London. Price 6d. eae 


Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, Lohani free, 7d.—Stead’s 


Buildings, Kingsway, London, W C. 


CURED 
by correspondence or personally. The ‘Practical Guide” is lenth | 
inquirers, post free.—N. H. Mason, 30. Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


i wanted, Home and Foreign. Send postage (2d.) for lat 
illustrated list and partioulars.—British Boot Co, (Dept. 95), Portias 
Square, Bristol. 


BOOTS. Save nearly 50 per cent. buying from factory direct. Ate 


fi 


BOOKS l Books on Literary, Technical, Scientific, Educatio! 
` Law, and all other subjects; Second-hand qt half-pri 
New, at 25 per cent. discount; catalogues free; state wants; o 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given.. Speci Dept. 
ment for Music and Store for Second-hand Foreign books just opené! 
- W. & G. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. i 


it CONCENTRATION : Its Ten Laws”; in a Nutshell, o1 Ca 


“Thought: Its Ten Laws.” Companit 
Card. Teach the new way to acquire Knowledge. 1s. 2d, each= 
TaL sMan PUBLISHING Co., Dept. 20, HARROGATE. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 7d. to 2/3 per tooth pi 


on vulcanite; 3/9 on sil 
Gl. on gold; 7/- to 22/- each on platinum. Cash or offer by ri 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—S. Cann & Co. (Dept. 161), 69a Market Stré 


GROW TALL! 


I can increase your height from 2in. to 3in un 'er guarantee. My boss 

How to -row Tall,” is illustrated and intens ‘ly interesting to ho 
people, who need be short no longer At one and the same fee am 
moderate charge) I will eradicate any health ailment or ph sical 
also under guarantee! Will improve your condition, heal! 


; a 
NORTHERN NIGERIA, 1910, 10/-, 7/- each ; 18 Nyassa, 1901-3, 23-30 physique out of all knowledge. Write TO-DAY (postcard will do) b 


reis, 5 proves, unused, 1 A 
bought, prompt cash. Wholesale list free. William Ga oer | THOMASNET eee t 
F F ysical ure Expert, 


120, Leadenhall Street, London. 
is = Dept. 26, 70 Falsgrave Road, Scarborough, 
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2 PAIRS HOLEPROOF HOSE-FREE) 


UNDER GUARANTEE (See Below), 


ARN NO MORE. 


a 
liy 
ie, 
» {Wear the Wond l 
a |Y erful V. & H. Holeproof Socks & Stockings] 
Te er ~ TT 
i Í SA ist Menth. à 2nd Month 00,000, PATRS = ‘ re | 
|| No aN a , 10, PATRS of the now famous improved V. & Hi. HOLE- f 
i ! PROOF Ladies’ Stockings and Men's Socks are now ready to be 
a K ik ut on the understanding that if a single hole should appear 
within par Hy a pat ý; n 
= ee wo months of purchase you can send them baek and 
= cameo ee be sent in exchange for them (under 
ia UaVanves). 
of «| V. & H, HOLEPROOF HOSE IS A NEW DISCOVERY. 8 
p , sEPRC 158 2 ZW DISCOVERY. A Special Y: i 
prh, in a new way from a privately manufactaren yarn. hi T Ee Le io antag 
ting in weight and at the same tirne tougher and stronger thas any other Vrand. Isis 80 
ity pliable that it gives to continued pressure and ‘wear, just as it koana S bef 
3 TE by gripping in the band, bat still have no damage done to its fabric. 
| Hence it wears three to five times as long as ordinary h 

| with guarantee of FREE replacement for two ia g icol 
tarka, THROW AWAY YOUR DARNING BASKET. Don't slave atdarning any more. Y 
item HOLEPROOP HOSE will tree you frou one of the most tir orma joba with whiah 
$ th i woman whose family “wears holes’' in the ordinary old-fashioned hose has to cope, 
rat ' SAVE YOUR PRECIOUS EYESIGHT! Do not rain you sighs atdarning! Do 
N | not became round-shouldered | Do not court backache ! look oki before you 

i ae į need! V.& H. HOLEPROOF HOSE is a Hosiery Discovery that will save you all this, 
=. i z : SAVE MONEY—CUT HOSIT BILLS DOWN TWO-THIRDS, Consider your 
ditis I TEST THEM UNDER THIS GUARANTEE port y% hy buy Hoge Ts Y : rs oub so quickly? Why buy hose with sn unseen 
n string of darning work attac toit? Two pairs of V, & H, HOLEPROOF HOSE 
bas I a hole should devélop AY E H HOLH. will outwear six pairs of ordinary Hose, Real the Gnarantee, That is 
ae PROOF HOSIERY ropa A A €H. HOLE- your protection, You run no risk. We could not afford to make sneh w guarantee | 
ne ee ie z hin two months of if V, & H. HOLEPROOF HOSE did 

j | purchase soo reer E a E Ordinary Hose after «e. 

EE aghan & Heathe nt : Si 

T -i ver Tae te aalihi FN AI a few aara Ke r. ook the 
ymu. | : To Ez 7 7 you will be delighted with the Soa ar: p 
më | Style Lae F it c & ue HOLEF ROOF HOSE, which is made on the latest improved : 
Ne nac hinery 3$ old out-of-date machines, Feet and legs clad in our Hosiery 
Bati i stylish and fe pora comton eet in any otter make, even if that other i 

E ce or three times as much, There is no hard "caking " or “ bunching.” h me e 
= Tus n i th a POTE DHOG YARN is so soft and elastic that it fits the feet : ve hae 
tuah fi i 58 KC ner skin. ¿ r r Fa 
REI Į FOOT yee -Give your foot a rest from the foot discomfort of darned hosiery, with $ yA 
nth j its a umps of s Enjoy the comfort of ho y that fits the feet like a new j ~ 
2S | A Geos rt aie s or stockings that develop “darning corns” which make the 5 

= | nfortable, 
geni, i 
lng V. & H. HOLEPROOF HOSE (ORDINARY & SILK) 
will make your feet fit all the time—not too hard, not too cool—but just right. 


fA farther development is the SILK HOLEPROOF, which is the finest bose in the 
World, It does not split or tear, but wears evenly and without holes. Our Silk Hole- 
proof is becoming all the fashion because of ite refined appearance. Silk hose is 
proverbiaay bad wearing; so tuink how nice it is to have silk hose that is guaranteed 

| to wear for two months without developing holes. So sure are we of this that we 
replace every pair that develops holes within two months of purchase. 

} FREE INITIALS.—If you order six pairs of Ordinary or six pairs of Silk HOLEPROOF HOSE, y 
the top inside of each Stocking or Seck—free of extra charge. 


Price Ordinary V: & H. Holeproof Hose. 


cur woven initials will be affixed to: 


TWO Pairs Gent's Socks hes Xa bad is vee rer 2/10 (post 2d.) 
Colours—Black, Navy, Pearl Grey, Tan, Purple, Fawn, Drab, Saxe, Green. y 


TWO Pairs Ladies’ Stockings... De ae Se er P 3/10 (post 2d.) 
Colours—Black, Navy Blue, Saxe, Mole, White. Champagne, Tau, Brown ~ 


Price SILK V. & H. Holeproof Hose. 


TWO Pairs Gent’s Silk Socks...  «. yee Fae ee 7/6 (post 2d.) 
Colours—Grey, Tan, Purple, Navy, Saxe, Green, Black, White, 


TWO Pairs Ladies’ Silk Stockings -ee e+ mm o 10/6 (post 2d.) 
-Z Colours- Grey, Brown, Saxe Blue, Navy, Champagne, Black, White, Purple, Mauve. | 


_} On the guarantee that we will replace them free if a hole develops within two months, will you 


= send your P.O. to-day to— r Sy GHTON : 
ATHER, Ltd. (Dept.127), The Mail Order House, Queen's Rds pavarsia E: 
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@, BEGINNING with Reminiscences, 
written by W. T. Stead himself, 
covering his life up to the time of 
his joining the Pall Mall Gazette, Miss 
Stead has endeavoured to show the 
beginnings and reasons for many 
of her father’s larger undertakings— 
“The Bulgarian Atrocities”; his 
great work for Peace; his Crusade 
against ‘‘ White Slavery,” with his 
own description of his trial at the Old 
Bailey and his imprisonment, taken 
from his own notes, made at the time 
and never before given to the public ; 
his account of his first introduction to 
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MY FATHER: 


Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences 
By Estelle W. Stead. Demy 8vo. 


Illustrated. 1Os. net, 


London and Madame Novikoff’s Salon 
hismeeting with Carlisle and Gladstone, 


his friendship with Cecil Rhodes, etc., 


giving the reason why, although he wag 
solely responsible for the disposition of 
Cecil Rhodes’ money in the earlier |I 


wills, he was left out of the last one 
The author also endeavours to show M 
how, through all his life, Stead felt the M 
guidance of the *‘ Senior Partner”; how 
that having once realised what this truly | 
spiritual Spiritualism meant to him, he 
knew that he would be failing in his 
duty if he did not help others to realise 
it as he did. 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Ten 


r 
“hoi 


~ MINTYS 
; A l j Y QXFO 


Prices accord- 
ing to length 
of seat: a 


G 
a 23in., 27in., 30 In. 
23/- 27/- 30/- 3 


33 in., 36 in. 


Zora, Fa 
ae mass 
WS a a 


Send for patterns of coverings and booklet post free. 


MINTY, 44 & 45, High St., OXFORD, 
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BOOKPLATES = 
i we 

; : | or 
I design and engrave Bookplates to incorporate any desired feature, ; div 


each design being original work, specially drawn for each plate 


i z ; ; tio 
Book lovers invariably wish their Bookplates to possess som) SN 
personal interest such as their Arms or Crest, a corner of a study, alr 
or garden, a view, favourite flowers, etc., so that the particulas) ©" 


sent to me vary considerably. Sometimes it is only necessary!) ott 
refer to arms which can be easily turned up in the usual books a as 

. . D J 
the subject, in other cases photographs (snapshots fréquently) age 


sent so that the detail of a favourite scene or nook may bt we 
accurately included in the design. On this material I prepare? for 
pencil sketch showing a suggestive treatment, which I submit fo | 
approval before engraving the plate. The cost varies, of course es 


according to the amount of work involved and the method of en 
graving, ranging from 17s, 6d. for design, plate and 100 proofs | on 
complete in the case of a simple design, to several guineas for the in; 
best work on copperplate ; but in all cases I feel sure my prices " 
are much lower than are usually charged, for equally good wor 


This is because I specialise in Bookplates and have a staff a 
capable artists and engravers, well versed in the art, to assist me. ee 
On request | will send specimens free to any address at hoo z 

or abroad. It generally takes about three weeks to comp! a h 

œ the design, plates and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates . the 
Increasingly recognised as most suitable gifts, it is sometim ! 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this whenever poss! le. = 
3 ha: 

HENRY R. WARD, pu 
49 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, 
- hel 
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—MENTAL PERFECTION— 


is now made easy for all to attain, No more need the aorgon hore: f 4 i inati 
concentration, t of confidence, irregular habits, unsound jädkment oe tor oe ora eae on erent an eee 
onra or the author of thé Six Books ` nemory break up the health and career of man and 


1. How to Strengthen Mind and Memory 


2. How to Develop a Healthy Mind i i i 
3. How to Develop a Strong Will r How os bee tcl Guar n 


strongest possible antidote to these Modern Ment y i 
y dote iese Modern Mental Neural Plagues 
By follo out the simple advice contained in these books yor eyond 

y c g ou il le advice containe hese cS yon are placed beyond the power of © the fell ci. ci z 
you Woe Bre, ae SLE EE Magnificent Spirit, that Unconqaerable Will, that Impregnable Courage Re hes Detak o Aee : 
gruly Great Men. iese books are sound Manuals of Mental Science, and will be invaluable to ail whose livelih pes p pipini dépend 


4. How to Possess a Magnetic Personality 


has created the 


upon individual effort, 
These Six Books will enable you to ¢0 control your forces of Will 7 a : 
Mentality. Send for them to-day. PAK sof Will, Memory, and Concentration as to make you Veritable Giants of 


SUCCESS IS IN THE}PALM OF HIM WHO HOLDS THESE BOOKS, 
One Volume, 7d. post free; any Three Volumes, 1/6 post free; the Six Volumes, 2/6 post free. 


HEALTH & VIM, LTD., 141 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


rriage: Before—and After 


THIS PLAIN-SPOKEN NEW BOOK SHOULD BE IN THE 
“a HANDS OF EVERY ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED 


The | ion of the standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. “ Having read your book, ' Marriage: Before—and After,’ I 
Denni t, is especially timely, in view of the startling am very pleased with it. It speaks plain and straight.—H. H.” 
evic re the Royal Commission on Divorce. “I think much misery and distres uld be saved if those 


married, and about to marry, read the good information in this 
book.--Miss G. H." 

“It is a splendid book,—M. M.” 

“I must thank you for the prompt way you sent me your book, 
‘Marriage: Before—and After.’ Jt is a book I shall always 
speak very highly of, It is so straightforward, A book that 
should be read by all. less you in the good work of — 
uplifting men and women. wish it could be known and 
read by many of our young people whose livesare being ruined. 
Thanking you for the help your book has been to me. lam 
deeply grateful to you.—A. P." 

“ Many thanks for book. 
W. J.P.” 

“In response to an advertisement appearing in a Homa, 
Magazine, I sent for your book, ‘ Marriage Before—and After.’ 
Let me now thank you whole-heartedly for the promptness with 
which it was sent—but, most of all, the information and valuable 
advice which it contained, I forwarded it to my fiancée, and 
she wishes me to convey her gratification at the way you have 


vigorous, original, and unfearing writer on 
Marriage: Before—and After ’' he has 


ish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, the 
1 the great subject in the most comprehensive 
anner, giving to his readers, whether male 
sle information, hints, and advice impossible 


corni 
1or de 


to obtain e . 
y The nece: > of such a book as this has long been felt. The 
) subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the national 
well-being, and the union of a man and a woman “‘ for better 
or worse’’ is the most important event in the life of any in- 
om dividual. 
te, Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful prepara 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the state 
“of.matrimony. It also demands that those men and women 
dy already married should take steps to ascertain the very best 
course to pursue after marriage. They cannot find these things 


I consider it to be very useful.— 


aft | 5 
4 out for ghemselves. They must rely upon the experience of 5 shih Stat a 
| others, experience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject handled a delicate subject.—R. P. pee 
on as this. There is no shuffling or beating about the bush in this book, 
re, Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous but a straightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, 
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There sare two or three 
things clearly asserted in 
these messages, The first 
is that death makes no 
break in the continuity of 
mental consciousness. 
Our personality persists 
with so vivid a sense of 
its own identity that there 
is often at first some diffi- 
culty in realising thar death 
has taken place. The 
second is that the period 
of growth and probation is 
no more complete at death 
than it is on leaving school, 
finishing an apprenticeship, or retiring from business. 
= The environment is changed, But the principle of 
= growth, of evolution, of endless progress towards ideal 
E perfection, continues to be the law of life. The third 
m that it is not only possible but lawful, and not only 
E lawful, but an absolute duty on the part of mortals to 

renew and keep up a loving intercourse with the loved 
m ones who have gone before. Such an imperious duty 


j 
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imposed by the loving heart is not to be thrust on one 
side by quoting inapplicable texts by which the Hebrew 
fawgiver three thousand years ago sought to deter 
m= the children of Israel from resorting to familiar spirits 
and the black magic of primitive times. As earnestly 
leer any writer in the Pentateuch | raise my voice against 
= any tampering with the unseen and potent spirits of 
T evil which lie in wait for the soul. But our friends do 


not become evil demons merely because they have 
changed their bodily raiment. 
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LONDON, Oct. 1, 1g13. 
The peoples of the world, 
and notably the British 
democracies, will have to 
bestir themselves if the 
igue Conference is to be held at the 
time appointed—namely, in -1915—and if, 
when held, it is to be really the Parliament 


The Peoples 

and the next 

fac Conference 
Hague Conference, 


1 
here 


f is a tendency among some of 
t Powers to postpone the Conference, 
of mankind lies in the 
-riodical meeting of the Conference. 
It ought to be the unyielding reminder to the 
world’s statesmen—who are often disposed to 
he of the august claims of the 
organised conscience of mankind. The 
smaller Powers, who see in the Conference 
their chief protection against the high-handed 
aggression of the greater Powers, feel the 
impartance of not allowing 1915 to pass with- 
out the Conference. That is the first point 
on which all friends of peace and progress 
should unite. The second point is to ensure 
that in personnel as well as in policy the 
next Conference shall really represent the 
peoples of mankind. The danger is that the 
Conference merely represents the Foreign 
Offices of the world. The Foreign Offices, 
with à few eminent exceptions, tend to em- 
body the least progressive elements among 
` the nations. They are too often the last ditch 
of reaction. A Conference composed of re- 
actionaries, representing officials rather than 
nations, is not likely to achieve much for 
humanity. ` 


nope 


unmindful 
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Happily there are signs 
of some of the peoples 
waking up to à 


The Claim 
of 
Labour 


sense of 
to be heard. 


their danger and of their 
opportunity. The suggestions made in these 
pages last month have not failed of response. 
At the Trade Union Congress, Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M.P., who as Secretary of the 
British Parliament of Labour speaks with i 
official responsibility and weight, gave con- | 


crete point to the somewhat abstract resolu- Eg 
tion which the Congress passed in favour 
of international peace, He rebuked our 
dilatory Government for having taken no 
steps towards the appointment of either 
national or international committees prepara- 1 
tory to the next Hague Conference, He said T 
the Congress welcomed the opening of the 
Peace Palace as forming a permanent abode 
for the official international movement. But 
in order that its purpose might be achieved, 
the workers ought to be represented there. 
He pressed for the appointment of a Labour 
representative on the next delegation. Mr, 
George Barnes, M.P., in a letter published 
on another page, voices the same claim. 

Of these utterances peoples 


The and statesmen would do 
Democracies ` EEEN 
Awakenmé well to take carnest heed. 


Too long the forces of” 
organised labour, both in this country and 
on the Continent. have taken little interest 
in The Hague Conference. They have felt — 
sceptical of any result arsing from an 
assemblage of officials representing offteial- 
ee 2 
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Eternal Peace at Home. 


PEACE: ‘‘ You may not enter the ‘ Villa Hague.’ 
War: “ You may not come out of it.” 


[Berlin. 


v 


ism and out of touch with, popular aspira- 
tions. They put more faith in resolutions 
passed at International Congresses of 
Labour, even though these were abstract 
and even visionary. But with increasing 
political power in many of the progressive 
nations, the leaders of Labour are beginning 
to feel that here in The Hague Conference 
iS a weapon which they can help to wield, 
which will be useful not for academic reso- 
lutions affecting a distant future, but for 
effective business accord among the nations 
of to-day. Under the form of the Social 
Democracy, Labour even now exercises 
' decisive influence on the Governments of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Holland. 
It has 110 votes in the German Reichstag. 
In our own country the Government cannot 
lightly disregard the demands of the Labour 
Party when they deal with a practical agenda 
for The Hague. ‘Once let Labour use its 
actual power, if it were only in the countries 
named, and bring pressure to bear on the 
respective Goveenments, and it could easily 
ensure Labour representation on the national 
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i 
committees and eventually on The I 
Delegations, And so soon as Labou 
officially represented at The Hague, 


[S 


a ney 
will dawn on the Parliament of Mari 
Peoples would certainly be there, ands 
the Foreign Offices only. Although re, 
Labour representative would officially aa 
loyally stand by his own nation, yet he wouj 
naturally foregather socially, though ty 
officially, with his brethren from ọ 

nations and create an atmosphere that wou 
foster the true international spirit. 


To the same end—that t 
democracies, and n 
simply the chancelleries,ef Í 
the world be represented | 
at The Hague—we welcome the resolut 
demand of the Canadian Prime Minister, | 
Mr. Borden. Speaking at Halifax on Sep 
tember 16th, he said :— 


The Claim 
of 
Canada, 


A British subject living in this Dominion must | 
ultimately have as potent a voice in the government. 
and the guidance of this world-wide Empire as t 
British subject the United Kingdo 
Whether our home is in the British Islands or 
Canada, we must be equals before the King. The 
full privileges, as well as full duties and respon 
bilities, are the right of the Canadian people. 


living in 


Glühlichfer.] 


Er [Vieona. 5 
Bebel, The Chain Breaker, 


“Treaty of 
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Let us hope,that Mr. Borden will follow up’ 
this public demand by a private intimation 
to Downing Street that he expects Canada 
to be officially represented on the national 
comraittee preparatory to The Hague Confer- 
ence and also on The Hague Delegation 
itself. The prospect of organised Labour and 
gi the free democracies of Greater Britain 
being represented at the Palace of Peace will 
doubtless send a cold shiver down the backs 
of the professional diplomatists. But it will 
be hailed by all who hope for the elimination 
of the anachronism of war. Some inrush of 
new life is needed to drive back the tide of 
militarism and narrow nationalism. Even at 
the recent Inter-parliamentary Conference at 
ague, where many excellent proposals 
inced, the chill of reaction and of 
despondency was felt. The drift of the 
; scemed to be against the best-meant 
efforts for a pagific advance. Peace-lovers 
in all parties should welcome the new breath 
which European Labour and Colonial 
Democracy will bring\into the councils of the 
nations, 


tir 


Oi life 


Bulgaria has paid in full 
for her vaulting ambition 
and reckless attempt to 
seize the hegemony of the 
Balkans. Turkey has driven her advantage 
to the farthest extent, and, by her latest 
agreement with Bulgaria, retains possession 
of Adrianople, Dimotika, and Kirk Kilisse, 
thus kéeping practically all the country 


Peace 
t 


Any Price. 


occupied with little or no fighting, while - 


Bulgaria was rendered impotent by her old 
allies. It is a triumph for Turkey and a 
triumph for the policy of fait-accompli. The 
London has been absolutely 
ignored, and the Powers have made no effort 
to force fhe Turk to comply with that Treaty. 
With the exception of Scutari, they have all 
along accepted» the fait accompli. The 
Powers have pursued the idea of maintain- 
ing concord among themselves at all costs, 
and have not hesitated to allow Turkey to 
override their decisions if by so doing peace 
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could be maintained, 


could E It is not glorious, but 
it is diplomacy. : 


Bulgaria retains an outlet 


Stock-Takin e et 
tee # onthe Aigean, though her 
Balkans. approach to it is threatened 


by the new Turkish fron- 
tier. She is, of course, not at ail content 
with her present position, but is powerless in 
the face of her foes. Bulgaria’s immediate 
task is to rebuild her fortunes from the ruins 
of her two campaigns. That she is entering 


Westminster Guzette.! 
A Turkey Trot. 
Turkey» "I never thought my Hinterland would 
grow again like this ! "’ i 

into closer relations with Turkey is probable, 
and this to a certain extent will help her to 
settle down and regain her strength, though 
whether in the long run it will conduce to 
peace in the Balkans is doubtful. Turkish 
pride has been gratified by the retention of 
Adrianople, but after the feast comes the 
reckoning, and she will inevitably be face to 
face with her old difficulties. Turkey's pos- 
sessions in Europe will necessitate a heavy 
expenditure, and it will strain her resources 


to administer them. She will be left with 
little to ‘spend on her territory in Asia, 
which is her most important possession. All 
her energies should now be directed to im- 
proving her Asiatic provinces, overhauling 
her faulty administration, and developing the 
undoubted resources of Asia Minor. Unless 
she does this, or at least shows that she 
means to do something in that direction, 
there is little doubt that the intervention of 
the Powers is inevitable. If Turkey would 
avoid this, she must get to work at once and 
set her Asiatic house in order, and anything 
that binds her to Europe will prevent her 
doing so. 

No sooner has peace been 


Phe Future Settled in one part of 
of Balkans’ tl ble 
Albania. the Balkans’ than trouble 
breaks out in another. 


Though reports are vague, there is no doubt 


Photo by] 


Central News. 


Prince Weid. 
A candidate for the Throne of Albania. 


that fighting has taken place between the 
~ Albanians and-tie Servians, and in all pro- 
bability for Some time to come Albania will 
: be the scene of desultory fighting between 
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hostile bands, very similar to that which u f 
to take place in Macedonia before the Bala 
War. That Albania will remain an ‘ing 
pendent State for any length of time js high} 
improbable. Both Greece and Servia hal 
always been opposed to the formation of ihe 
State, but what most threatens its existen 
is the policy of Austria and Italy, who ane 
most responsible for the creation of (hie 
Albanian Kingdom. It is rumoured tha 
these two Powers are awaiting an Opportune 
moment to step in and divide Albania pe 
tween them. The Albanians are a race who 
delight in fighting, and, as the various chief. 
tains are always willing to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder, but little intrigue iş 
necessary to bring about a state of guerile 
warfare between the various bands. The 
two Powers, if they can agree on the’diyj. go 
sion of the country, will probably make this i 
state of affairs the excuse, as being the coun- l 
tries most concerned, for intervention in order l 
to reduce the country to order ; and, once they l 
have intervened, it is a simple matter to l 
remain in the country. The ambitions of 
these two Powers, coupled with the fact that 
hoth Greece and Servia are anxious to get 
slices of Albania, augurs ill for any peace in 
that country for some time to come. Austria” 
has always had her eye on Albania, and” 
hopes to retrieve some of her blunders by | 
an extension of her frontiers to the south. 
With the capture of Nan- 


acme SNE ESA, 


Chaos king by the northerr forces 
ites, on September 1st, the re 


bellion in China was prac 
tically brought to an end. But for the 
dilatory tactics of the northern generals the } 
city should have fallen weeks earlier. The | 
entry of the troops was ascompanied bY 
scenes of indiscriminate shooting and loot: | 
ing, which the officers in command encour 
aged rather than restrained. The whole 
campaign against the rebels has been carrie 
on in a way which has certainly not enhance 
the reputation of the Chinese Government wp 
the eyes of Europe. One incident in t 
sack of Nanking might have had very seti oi 


consequences for China. Three Japanese 


were killed by the soldiers and the Japanese 


flag trampled under foot. This, coupled with 
other incidents of a similar nature, led the 
Japanese Government to enter a demand for 
an apology, an indemnity to the relatives of 
she murdered men, and immediate punish- 
ment of the offenders, The Chinese 
Government granted the demands, but for 
some time the Chinese general Chang Hsun 
at Nanking refused to make the personal 
apology which was also required. Japan 
moved warships into the neighbourhood of 
Nanking, and there was fear’of a serious em- 
broilment between the two countries. How- 
ever, Chang Hsun finally gave way and 
made the necessary apology, and matters are 
quict again for the present. The Japanese 
i Government has had a difficult task to per- 
form. The populace have been all along 
open sympathisers with the southern rebels, 
endeavoured to force their Govern- 
ke aggressive steps against China. 
nds made in no way satisfied the 
ho hope to obtain further tracts of 
territory from China. That the Mikado’s 
“Government also entertains this hope is pro- 
bable, but they know that now is not the time 
to press too hardly on China, for any such 
action would immediately bring the Euro- 
pean Powers on the scene. The result has 
been hostile demonstrations against the 
Government, and has even led to the assas- 
sination of an official, Mr. Abe, who was 
supposed to be too friendly to China. 
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Señor Huerta having at 
last consented to consult 
his countrymen, the Gene- 
; ral Election will take 
place fhis month, thus hoping to placate 
thé United States, and for the time war gives 
place to a truce of sorts. Unfortunately 
there seems to be no one in the country but 
. Huerta who is strong enough to bring any 
sort of order out of the present chaos. It is 
to be hoped that the elections, when they 
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meet with the approval of President Wilson's 
Government and est 


ablish order once again + 
otherwise A 


‘rything points to a final inter- 


Photo by} [Topical Presa. 


General ‘Huerta. 
vention by the United States, which would 
in the natural course lead to ultimate annexa- 
tion. > 


ae the Grant of Constitutional 
Russian Folly fe S On, 


in Government to Finland by 
Finland. Tsar Alexander H. was 
somewhat sorrowfully celebrated in Helsing- 
fors on September 18th. The occasion 
might serve to remind the Russian Govern- _ 
ment to-day of the potency of conciliation as | 
opposed to the folly of coercive methods, 
The enthusiasm with which the Finns recall _ 
the memory of the Tsar Liberator shows 
how much more effectually his policy would ~~ 
rivet Finland to the Empire than the prestut mi 


e 


250 


endeavour to render the Diet impotent and 
to withhold from the people all real power of 
self-government. „No doubt the policy of 
- complete Russilication lras charms for the 
official mind; but surely even the official 

i -mind cannot be wholly closed to a perception 
-of the folly of creating-—in these days of wars 
and rumours of wars—a disaffected Finland. 

Many patriotic Swedes are in a panic about 

Russian designs upon Sweden, and have 

contributed by freewill offerings the cost of 

a Dreadnought to strengthen the Swedish 


Navy. They might spare their fears. The 
-Russian Government, in alienating and 
antagonising the Finnish - people, have 


erected a far more formidable line of defence 
for Sweden than twenty Dreadnoughts would 


supply. Even when we had command of 

- — the sea, a disaffected Ireland cost us dear in 
i European wars; if we had not had command 

} of the sea, Irish disaffection would have been 


fatal to British greatness. The command of 
the Baltic Sea belongs, or will full soon 
belong, not: to Russia, but to Germany. 
Now, if militarists will have their way, and 
if an outbreak of hostilities between Germany 
and Russia is sooner or later inevitable, 
what greater blunder could Russia perpe- 
- trate than to make a present to her dreaded 
mid-European neighbour of an exasperated 
‘Finland, open on all her coasts to the 
Power that commands the sea? - It has 
- been said, and not in Finland or by Finns, 
that in the event of war. with Russia the 
first thing Germany would do would. be 
to make a naval descent upon Finland, to 
occupy the disaffected territory and thus to 
come within easy striking distance of St. 
Petersburg. Why Russia should, by en- 
raging the Finns, thus bare her bosom toa 
_ mortal blow, seems {o pass the wit of man. to 
discover. If as cynics say, ‘the struggle of 
the future is between the Slav and the 
Teuton, with ascendancy over Scandinavia as 
__ the prize of victory, it is about as difficult to 
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should be filled with anti-Russian alarms. 
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- conceive why Sweden as well as Finland- 
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Our present liberal treatment of South i 
might surely teach the Russian Govern 
the wisdom of reviving the policy of Al 
ander II. in Finland. The jubilee cele} 
tions supply a hint which will perhaps not 
lost upon Nicholas II. The author of T 
Hague Conference, the founder of the Par 

liament of Man, would vastly add to hod 
laurels did he now step forth as the Ema 
cipator of Finland and as the winner of th 
love of its most lovable people. 
If a calm always precedes, 
storm, we devoutly hop 
and trust that the rever 
holds good, for there i 


Gambling ; India 
the Stake. 


sanctity of the Indian Civil Service. From | 
native sources warning after warning, e E 
treaty upon entreaty, has long suggested th 
investigation is at least desirable; and no 
writers of eminent authority, who have. 
served Britain as well as India, are moved to 
the same note of apprehension—in some cases | 
even of alarm—at the unthinking optimism i 
which regards the powers and privileges of 
the I.C.S. as the last word of wisdom. Lac 
of sympathy and want of understanding in” 
dealing with native affairs seem to be the 
outstanding causes of trouble, and a reform 
of the judiciary is urgently needed to remove 
the growing feeling -that justice is not ad 
ministered with impartiality in our’ grea 
Indian dependency. Lord Morley presun 
ably continues in charge of Indian affai 
and his friends assume that he retains hi 
Liberal principles undiminished; and yet th 
real grievances continue unchecked un 
his régime, as in the days when the Servi 
held supreme sway. The situation’ is 0 
demanding statesmanship of the higi 
order. Inaction spells disaster both to I 

and the Empire, and our politicians must noi 
deceive themselves into thinking that 
occasional Royal Progress is a subst 
for good government. __ ~ 
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PERRE ; 
lhis is the period of Parli 
mentary 


a= 
quiescence, but 
the cynics who prophesied 

* Cynics who prophesied 
a period of grateful rest 


have been sadly disappointed, and Ulster 


Ircland. 


‘rampant provides John Bull with a raging 
. 2 ; 
and tearing problem whether he will or ve 


Lord Loreburn’s intervention has aroused a 
A . DEA ¢ 
host of disputants crying “ Peace! Peace!” 
vith all the’ virulence of the : 4 
witl ulence of the old battle cries, 


and with no immediate prospect of conciliat 


Photo by] 


ing the contending factions. The Nationalist 
hosts, after wandering in the desert, are at 
last within sight of the promised land, and 
they have at least as much claim to considera- 
tion’and reward as those whom they have at 
length out-generalled. In all this talk of the 
rights of the minority, there is little regard 
for the legitimate claims of the majority ; and 
the Government, whether Liberal or Unionist, 
may have to consider the alternatives of Ulster 
in arms or the rest of Ireland appealing to 
those weapons which loom so melodramati- 
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Sir Edward Carson inspecting Volunteers at Newry. 
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Bey ss i ees ce has secured the ade 

sh problem remains to he 
solved; and Mr, John Redmond, in fis 
speech at Cahirciveen, has laid down the 
Only conditions upon which any Conference 
is likely to result in a settlement- Viz. “the 
acceptance of the” principle that there shail 
be in Ireland a local Parliament with strictly” 
local powers, and with proper safeguards for 
the management of Irish local affairs and 


{Daily Mirror. 


with a responsible executive.” The common- 
sense of the electorate will fail to see in this 
reasonable claim anything justifying Sir 

Edward Carson and his stage army, whieh 
has just a little suggestion of the cinema- 
show. The fact is that the arrangements 
for the ‘‘ Ulster Provisional Government ™ 
are twelve months too previous. Even the 
most perfervid of Orangemen will find it 
dificult to keep a full presstxe of steam until 
date next vear when Home Rule becomes 


the 
the law of the land. 


THe 


The strike of the Transport 
Labour War Workers in Dublin has 
Sac been marked by a series of 
“regrettable incidents. 
reasons best known to itself the 
“Castle” proclaimed a meeting which had 
been arranged for August 31st, and this 
blunder was responsible for the baton charge 
ofthe police in dispersing the crowd 
assembled to take part in the proclaimed 
gathering. It must not be overlooked that 
the police of Dublin are not under the control 
of the city authorities, and the record of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary does not make it 


For 


n ideal body to repress disorder, which its 
resence, under some circumstances, is suffi- 
cient to create. This challenge to freedom 
of speech was immediately taken up by the 
Trade Union Congress then Sitting at Man- 
hester, and arrangements were made to hold 
monster meeting of protest, which was 
uccess{ully held on the Sunday following 
ie riots. The police had instructions to 
Epi in ae ee with the natural 
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Dublin—3lst August. z 
Guardians of Law and Order baton demonstrators at proclaimed meeting. 
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and order.’ Meantime, the 


original dispute has widened, 


area of 
have locked out their workpeople whole. 
and there has apparently been no dispi si 
on the part of the employers to come to í 
with the men, although the presence of 
George Askwith should make forsa reas 
able settlement. One of the most rema 
able examples of the sympathetic Strike, 
lowed. Railway workers in the goods y i 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Crewe, Notenda 
ham, and other towns immediately refused. ; 

handle the alleged “‘ tainted” trucks which | 
contained goods from Dublin, 


aie of the Amalgamated Society of Ra 
Servants were able to control the situ 
and reluctantly the railwaymen returne 
work on the companies undertaking n 
penalise the men who had‘struck w 
notice. A deadlock continues in D 
and it is estiniated that at least 30,000 pe 
are faced with starvation. ‘On Sept 
26th the Parliamentary Committee 0 
Trade Union Congress despatched a 
laden with food stuffs, to the value of £: 
for the relief of ne Dublin striker 
in solidarity w 
n 
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Eh? hip ra x . y 
omen that the next general strike will he 


something more than a flash in the pan. 
Labour leaders have done well to emphasise 
the folly of sympathetic strikes, which only 
serve to dissipate the effective support of the 
public, which, after all, generally manages to 
have the last word in matters so closely 
affecting its trade and comfort. : 
The cause of Trade Union- 

The Badge ism in London was 

o advanced a long step by 
the determined stand taken 
vers and conductors in the employ 


ae ; 


lings’’ upon that firm’s order that 


Union. 


Photo vy} Dublin—7th September. 
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A Word A bombshell has been 
the Duko thrown into the Labour 
and camp which may have an 


his Fri ‘ G 
ns reads entirely different result 


from that which its projectors imagine. We 
refer to the announcement that a fund of 
£50,000,000 is to be created with a view of 
enabling employers to resist the encroach- 
ments of the ' new unionism.’ The pro- 
posal is made under the auspices of the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Avebury, and others occu- 
pying prominent positions in society, rather 
than in the commercial world. Labour only 
sees in this new move a colossal endowment 


(Central News. 


á Demonstration in defence of Freè Speech arranged by Labour Leaders. 


they would not permit the men to wear the 
union badge on their uniforms. This dis- 
play of pettiness met with scant support 
from the usual quarters which supply sym- 
pathy and advice to the employers to insist 
on “running their business in their own 
way.’ swith the result that the men won 
haəds down, and are now accorded the 
privilege of ‘publicly announcing their 
membership of their trade union. The two 
million passengers carried daily:by the motor 
’*buses of London were better pleased with 
this settlement than with the declaration of 
peace in the East. 


of the ‘‘blackleg,”’ and it will but serve to 
consolidate the ranks of Trade Unionism. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and Labour will” 
surely order their tactics on a scale which, 
when necessary, will paralyse trade beyond 
the remedy of the ‘free labourer.” It is, of 
course, stated that the fund is not directed 
against Trade Unionism as such, but against 
newer unionism, syndicalism, and the like. 
This might be believed if the employers had 
under any circumstances evineed approval 
of the workmen's “‘ right to-scombine Bare put 
as the unions have had to fight against the 
employers’ prejudice from the beginning. 


© 
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the unionist is entitled to view this move with 
natural suspicion. The Duke of Bedford is 
anxious, as a good patriot, to secure a strong 
British Army, and this must, presumably, 
be recruited from the ranks of labour. 1f 
the British workman is to be forced to his 
knees in every struggle with Capital, what 
becomes of that sturdy spirit of resistance 
which is the secret of our fighting force? 
a Fifty millions of money may. suffice to beat 
l Labour down to the lowest level of sub- 
sistence; but the comfortable classes cannot 
in all reason rely upon a dependent and de- 
based proletariat in any fight for the defence 
‘of the Empire. The sporting instinct of the 
nation should enable it to admire the courage 
of the men—and women too—who are pre- 
pared to make the heaviest personal sacrifices 
to win a more adequate share of the spoils 
of industrialism. While Capital can raise 
fifty millions as a defence fund, Labour will 
feel justified in advancing its claim to im- 


oe =- The Aisgill disaster to a 
Midland express, with its 
Reece heavy death-roll, brings 
7 home to the public the out- 
standing fact that railways are run for profit. 
If safety were the only concern, ‘such a chain 
would hardly be possible. An over-loaded 
= train is refused.an extra engine over the 
= Steepest gradient on the line, is equipped 
with coal which is admittedly inferior, involy- 
ing a continuous strain on the driver, who, 
on his own confession, neglected the all- 
important task of reading the signals which 
are the only safeguard to those using the iron. 
_ Toads of the world. If the Midland Railway 
Company failed in its duty to its servants, 
upon whom in the issue devolves the heavy 
responsibility of guarding the livés and 
limbs of passengers, justice will not be Satis- 
_ fied by any degrees of punishment which 
may fall on the driver of the ill-fated express. 
it possible © pretend that the wage paid 
n engine-driyer is an-adequate acknow- 
igment of the qualities of nerve, steadiness 


=) + 
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of accidents which led directly to the fatality _ 


-is most characteristic of any nation, . 


So Se 


Sanction fortheir obligations to each oth 
Lord Haldane is certain that the increase 
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and sobriety required, not in any ras 
gency, but during every minute of dut 
the foot-plate? Railway service represe 
the widest range of ability in the v: i 
grades, but it is no exaggeration to Say 
for his onerous responsibilities the an 
driver is worse paid than any other Class 
railway servant. The remedy may or 
not be in the hands of the men themsely, 
but it is most certainly in the hands of ; 
directors. The public is watching the tactics 
of the companies with growing impatien 
and every dereliction of duty on the Part of 
the directors—for they have duties, be it S 
——brings Railway Nationalisation a long ; 
nearer. i 
The idea of allowing thel. 
Lord Chancellor to lcay 
the country in order to 
address the American Bar 
Association in Montreal was more thar 
happy. Lord Haldane conveyed a sympa 
thetic message from the King, and madea 
notable speech on the question of nationa 
relationships. The main point of his theme 
was that there is in every country a “ Sittliel 
keit,” which can best be translated info 
English as an unwritten law regulating the 
actions of the members of the community, 
for which there is no legal backing. It is this 
“ Sittlichkeit ” that has been built up fro 
the habits and ethics of the country w 


Sittlichkeit. 


helps- to bind the community toget 
Lord Haldane’s suggestion is that one oug! 
to be able to build up a similar internation 
“Can nations,” he asked; 
“ form a group or community among then 
selves within which a habit of looking 
common ideals may grow up sufficien 
strong to develop a general will, and to make 
the binding power of these ideals a rel ale 


this common feeling between nations sho id 
do much more to establish universal 
than any number of regular treaties 


fact, these treati ‘ould fol a 
angri Collection, andwar® ould follow = 


$ 


of course as Soon as the ideals of the nations 
had become at all similar; and he pointed 
out that England, America and Canada had 
naturally similar ideals, and they themselves 
at Jeast could form a community of nations. 
Lord Haldane went on to say: “I believe 
that if, in the famous words of Lincoln, we 
as a body in our minds and hearts ‘ highly 
resolve’ to work for the general recognition 
by sociely of the binding character of inter- 
national duties and rights as they arise within 


Speke Professor A. Vambéry. 


the Anglo-Saxon group, We shall not resolve 
iñ vain. A mere common desire may seem 


an intangible instrument, and yet, intangible 
as it is, it may be enough to form the be- 
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ginning of what in the end can make the 
whole difference, Ideas have hands inaia 
and the ideas of a congress such as this ie 
allect public opinion deeply.” a 

The 


death of Arminius 


Arminius Vambéry, the Hungarian 
Yy, Pi . o y ‘ . 
ambéry, Publicist, at the advanced 


the MES interesting figures from the stage of 
international politics. Samuel Smiles woula 
have appreciated the task of writing the bio- 
graphy of a man who started life 
with every conceivable handicap, 
and yet, by incessant industry, 
personal sacrifice, and indomita- 
ble pluck, triumphed over every 
difficulty until he was recognised 
as one of the foremost men of his 
time. Vambéry possessed a 
phenomenal gift for acquiring 
languages, and before he was 
twenty he had mastered those of 
the West, and was not content 
until he had absorbed many of 
the tongues of the almost im- 
penetrable East. His journeys to 
Central Asia recall the exploits of 
Sir Richard Burton, with whom 
he had much in common, and, 
like Burton, he keen 
observer and politician, making a 
considerable stir in official quar- 
ters by his criticism and sorte- 
times unpalatable advice. Vam- 
béry visited England on several 
occasions, and was always sure 
of a cordial welcome. In his 
later years he settled at Pesth, 
and by his correspondence kept 
| himself informed of world affairs. 
His strenuous advocacy of a for- 
ward British policy against Rus- 


was a 


attention in this country, and the 
bestowal in 1go2 of the Com- 
mandership of the Victorian Order was King 
Edward’s graceful acknowledgment of Vam- 


béry’s unique achievements during bis tong 


and eventful career. : 


age of 82, removes one of 


sian aggression excited much 


2 
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The work of providing 
The Stead hostels for women, which 


Memorial Hostels. has been carried out as a 
memorial to our Chief, is 
“making rapid progress. œ The first hostel will 
be opened this autumn. The plan to be fol- 
lowed is to purchase houses already erected 
and turn them into homes rather than pur- 
chase sites and build. In this way it will be 
possible to open the hostels as soon as suff- 
cient money is raised. It is proposed that 
the first shall be provided by women of all 
nations; for this purpose a Women’s Special 
Shilling Fund was started, and a good re- 
sponse has been received from all parts of 
the world, More money is required before 
the total expense of this hostel can be de- 
frayed from the Shilling Funa, and we are 
certain that all our women readers who have 
followed Mr. Stead’s efforts to improve the 
conditions of women will send in their sub- 
scriptions so that the following inscription 
may be fully justified: “‘ This hostel is pro- 
vided by women of all nationalities and pro- 
fessions in memory of their friend Mr. 
W. T. Stead.” In addition to this special. 


fund there is a General Fund open to contri- 
butions from everyone, in order that the work 
It must 


may be extended to other districts. 
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St A Notable Group of Scientists. 


~ Back rów (left to right) ; Prof. Wood, Prof. Lore 
Front row; Sir Oliver Lodge, Mme. Curie, 
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not be thought that the subscriptig 
limited to women—that applies ont, 
Special Fund; for the General F 
scriptions are desired from 


Honorary Secretary, Miss 
shall, Salve, Willifield 


The British Associati 
this year held its Meetin 
at Birmingham, and wii 
always be remembered fof 
the address of the President, Sir Olive 
Lodge, who boldly stated his belief in the i 
continuity of life after death, We deal With i] 
this subject more fully in our Charactes} 
Sketch this month. The meeting was) 
also notable for the presence of Madame 
Curie and many distinguished scientists from 
abroad, for the unusual number of 


The 


British Association. 


also f 
papers read by women scientists. As usual, 
the range of subjects was extremely wide, | 
Those of greatest interest to the man in| 
the street would probably be those dealing 
with the question of the improvement of 
canals, and the papers read as to the evolu- 
tion of man from his monkey stage. i 


ntz, and Dr. Arrhenius, 
and Mr. Gilbert Barling, 


es et a ee A 


pers 
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WHY LABOUR SHOULD BE REPRESENTE ‘HE 
= fil 7: $ i TED ON- IHE 
COMMITTEE AT THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


To the Editor, Review ov REVIEWS. 


Sir, — We are all concerned in- getting out 
of the next Hague Conférence as much as 
possible in the cause of Peace. The last Con- 
ference was a comparative failure—due, I 
believe, in large part to lukewarmness and 
im on the part of the British delega- 
there should be no stone unturned 
to make the next one a success. 
elieve that the main question is that of 
nmunity, or otherwise, of merchant 
ring time of war. Sir Edward Grey 
is Foreign Office men are entirely out 
hy with enlightened public opinion 
to it. There is at least a danger of 
its discussion being tabooed at The Hague if 
the National Committee, when set up, is to 
be dominated by fighting men and lawyers. 
The liability to seizure is, I believe, one of 
the main causes of swollen armaments; and 
it is discreditable to this country that its 
influence should have been so far on the side 
of retaining this “‘ relic of barbarism "as a 
condition of warfare. 

Labour would stand for full discussion, Jf 
for no other reason than that, I think that 
your suggestion for Labour representation on 
the Committee is a good one. 

But there are other reasons. Labour has 
a good record in the matter of international 
relations. I am proud to think that Labour 
always stood for peace 
among the nations. They stood four-square 
with W. T. Stead even in the days of 
Maflicking. It is one of the finest things in 
the annals of Labour leadership in this 
country that, almost without exception, 
representative men of the British Trade 


lack of vi 


GOT; 


representatives have 
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„game of war, Labour must always lose, — 


the. 


IRE 


r 
fe 
Tey 


Unions threw themselves with ardour into 
the effort made fifteen years ago to stem the 
tide of Jingo frenzy then at its height, and it — 
was done oft at the risk of place, and in 
danger sometimes of life or limb. They have — 
been on the side of peace ever since. They 
are instinctively on the side of peace. They 
know that, whoever else may gain in the 


Labour can gain no territory by war, although — 
she is pushed to the front in its conquest. 
Labour can gain only by the strengthening 
of the moral forces, and these are always — 
weakened by war, and even by the prepara- 
tions for war. Labour representatives on 
the Committee would therefore be an in- 
fluence for the discussion of everything tend- 
ing in the direction of maintaining the peace. 
There is a further reason which is of practi- 
cal moment. Labour should be on the 
Committee as a set off to the armaments in- 
fluence. There will be no direct repre- 
sentation of armament firms, but their 
influence will be there all the same. Arm 
ments bring grist to the mill of the mon 
changers and employment to a great man} 
workmen at the cost of other workmen wh 
have to foot the bill. These powerful, se 
tional and selfish interests could be checked — 
by Labour as a whole. Organised Labour ; 
as a whole can always be relied on to combat 
sectional interests of this kind. © ae 
For these reasons, -then, I am heartily with 
you in the opinion that Labour should be 
the Committee. recs ae 
Yours truly, % 
ene GROS 
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Current Hisrory IN CARICATURE., 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.”~Burns, 


Pail Mall Gasette.) 


A “Sort of Peace” Palace. 


Mucha) i [Warsaw. MADAME Europa: “A very pretty idea, darlings, i 

A Fanciful Picture of the Peace Palace. really quite charming—to look at." ; 

1 

NATURALLY most of the caricaturists have dealt with the Peace Palace; and withou c 
exception in a ridiculing spirit. Mucha gives a clever representation of the Palace, ma c 
The. Italian Pasquino is perhap I 


-—ep.of cannon and shells, over which Mars hovers. 
` the most cynical, while the Swiss cartoonist cleverly represents the spirit in which mos 


of the nations are supposed to view The Hague. 


Yor 


Nae 


ie a ne Nebelspalter.) 5 (Zuric 
DEATH : ‘‘ Whasis this building?" 4 ` h 4 x 

l ý e0 : 4 

_ Mars: " eee of Peace.” pening of the Peace Palace 

DEATH: We had beiter leave our visiting cards. — 


Let us drop some petrol on it.” 


Sele 


~ During the ceremony the shooting of the Doves of P 
is prohibited. 
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Kladderadlatsch,} 


Archangel Michael Ballin. 


a "ala a FEO spa Nations of Europe, send your goods to S art i 
Lie.) ‘Berlin. 1 Send your goods to San Francisco, 
| [he Channel Tunnel. oo ; 
a TARIANNE: “At last I have another way of 
ae" h , iny friendship to Johnny.” Horai oe De rae ane Ea 
. ee 
i £ y ree . a 1 ac me: a . 
J i FRE Channel tunnel has attracted much more attention on the Continent than at 
d} home. The Liistige Blättler represents a German submarine breaking into the tunnel and 
| interrupting England and France. All the cartoons recognise that it will bring about a 
tı closer relationship between England and France. On another subject Kladderadatsch cari- 
e|  catures the famous Yellow Peril cartoon, in reference to the efforts of Herr Ballin, of the 
| Hamburg-American Line, to induce Germany to partake in the San Francisco Exhibition. 
t4 : 
| 
i = 
j 3 
l Mucha.) ; (Warsaw, 
\ The Channel Tunnel. ; 
P 


THE ENGLISH Lion : “ See how startled our friend 
Mickel is." 


ZA 


= 


: 3 ‘ladderadatsch.] {Berlin. 
Liistige Blaiter.] [Beriin K ne une 
Calais-Doyer Tunnel. > i Police Proclama: ; 
- JOHN -BULL (in tète-à-tête with La France) : Peace in the Balkans—except for the Turk, "because i 
«Goddam! There is that damned German breaking the litte rascal ks at everything. 
in already.” : à i A 
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Le Rire.) 
The Cheap Jack. 
WILLIAM: '‘ Here, gentlemen, I have a prescrip- 
tion signed by our war staff-which will procure you 
SRA eee “Yes, yes.” : The New Balkan Map. 
THE Poor TURK: "I bought a Von der Goltz. 3 


What did I get from it?" é x 
ULK’s cartoon cleverly represents that, though the Balkan map has been settled, all 
e nations are still pointing their guns at one another. The question of Adrianople is! 
represented by both of the German papers as being decided by Europe, which is hardly 
correct. Le Rire again brings up the failure of the German trained Turkish army, in order 


Simplicisstyens’] 7 ~ (Munich. 
: Europe to Turke: E nA 
, there, you will get ur fortress; but for 
eavenl's sake be frien oth he 


Kladderadutsch,) ; f 5 
ra The Judgment of Solomon (Europe) 
__ THE | THER (Turkey): "Adriani 

ot aim the whole child.” 
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A Disclosure. 
i ation of the Polish nobles in the cele- 
il the Kaiserplatz was obtained by a low = 
| t of the Government; a report was Htkeriki.| {Vienna, i 
s! Kaiser and the Chancellor would The Emperor William has been appointed a soldier 
| h costume. of the Royal Guard by the King of Greece. 
Ae \ ures represent the Kaiser—one as a Greek and the other as a Pole; the latter cartoon has reler- 
T ence to of the Kaiser to Poland, where his reception was not of the most cordial nature. King Constantine's 
Í troubles fying France as to his Berlin speech make the German papers emphasise the fact that Greece wishes 
Lf to raise : in France. Kladderadatsch represents him as singing to France a line from the well-known German K 
i comic opera, “The Beggar Student.” In both cartoons will be observed the displeased look on the part of France. 
i 
i 
Ri 
j 
i 
H 
i 
4 
$ 
$ 
19 
} 
4 
f 


OE Simplicissimus.) aN oe 
N P, = King Constantine in Pe atl 
— = [Berlin. “My Berlin Speech was E E ‘for France. ” 
Corer Greek Beggar Student): The mae a ca yom load ok pet Ghee 

Bere ic kissed her on the shoulder.” is : 
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The Last Spadeful. 


London Opinion.) 


“ Gee-Whiz !” 


$ G 
YY ing 
EILAT 

Į 


y 


A Provisional Difficulty. 


PRESIDENT WILSON (U.S.A.); “I won't recognise | 
until you’re good ! "' 3 : 


S : - GENERAL HUERTA (Mexico): “I won’t be good until yo 
Huerta will not run: One Reason Why. recognise me ! ” $ a 5 “ 


Minneapolis Journal. 


| RONCES 7 - eee 
We can arrange to send any of. the books noticed in THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS to subscrib 
any part of the world, on receipt of their published price. Ali communications must be addresse 


- The Manager, p The-Review of Reviews,” Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. ia 
“In our fast ise the photograph of Mr. John Stead should have been credited to Mr. Histed 


PA S z : 5 a see 7 A es 

Owing to pressure ön our space, the List of Books Received is held over until next month. 
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THE NEW WORLD : 


yr VERY now and then the subject of 
i Immortality is presented to the 


poh reader of newspapers as a question of 
g ,some importance. Leading , articles 
o ttt discuss this great and solemn matter 
with an admirable discretion; theologians 


and men of science express cautious opinions 
about it in guarded interviews or tepid sym- 
posiums; and then, next day, we are back 
again at the game of party politics or 
absorbed in some dismal story of scandal 
and crime. It is like the Lord Mayor’s 
Show described by Pope in lines which Haz- 
litt declared to be the finest piece of wit he 
knew :— 


Now night descending, the proud scene is o'er; 
But lives in Settle’s numbers one day more. 


At the moment of writing, all the imme- 
diate excitement created by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s presidential address to the British 
Association has melted into air, into thin 
air; the public mind is occupied with the 
mystery of a pearl necklace; politicians are 
waxing hot over a suggestion concerning 
Irelafids made by the grave and timorous 


another epoch-making novel on marriage; 
Lady Warwick is flickering into a kind of 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. en. 


“Can it be true that we have travelled so far in thirty years or less?”—-The New Statesman. ; 


“If this belief from heaven, be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, k 
Have I not reason to lament a Fe A 
What man has made of man ?”— 


“Shall I not be able to-day to open those internal and spiritual eyes, which are concealed in 
depth of your soul, to turn them aside a moment from the vague and changing images which the 
present, and accustom them to bear the sight of pure truth?”—Bossuet. 


Lord Loreburn; literature has discovered 


posthumous noon in the ee s aa 


SIR OLIVER LODO 


Wordsworth. 


time of day a more fitting sense a y 
tion-in the mind of mankind? Can o 
pect the angels not to laugh at us for our 
transitory and rather pompous interest in 
Immortality and our instant return, wi 
very obvious relief, to the mos 
excitements of terrestrial cor 


i question whether man dies ; 
animal or lives like a spirit. Until we hi 
settled this matter confusion 
reign in human affairs. When onc ni 
made up our minds, a on ey 


they are jo 
living; they w 
beings. Me 


z 


interest excited for twenty-four lours by Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s presidential address. That 
tremendous interest, so far as one may judge 
from newspapers, has subsided ; night has 
descended upon it; the proud scene is 0 €r; 
it is as if the President had talked of mush- 
~ rooms and sal volatile. 
Let us see, at the outset, what it was that 
Sir Oliver Lodge said concerning Immor- 
tality which attracted so much ephemeral 
notice. The phrase that stuck was, Per- 
‘sonality persists beyond bodily death. 
‘This affirmation it was which set the leader- 
writers to work with a fresh inspiration for 
at least a day, which by this time, as a pic- 
turesque writer expressed it, ‘has made the 
circuit of the globe, and to-morrow will be 
the text of innumerable sermons.” But if 
this had been all that Sir Oliver Lodge said 
there would be good and excusable reason 
for the immediate subsidence of public 
interest. 
For this affirmation is only striking and 
attractive as the ex cathedra utterance of an 
‘eminent man of science. In an interesting 
book, entitled Religious Beliefs of Scien- 
re fists, the reader may find more than a hun- 
~~ dred similar affirmations of faith in Immor- 
tality expressed by men illustrious in every 
field of scientific inquiry. M. Bergson made 
aS positive a declaration only the other day 
in his illuminating address to the Society 
for Psychical Research. Lodge himself 
confessed his faith in survival ten or 
eleven years ago at the very least. Everyone 
knows, or ought to know, that the balance 
f scientific opinion is on.the side of faith in 
God. ` 
_ But Lodge said something in his address 
to the British Association which seems to 
have escaped public attention, something 
= which deserves a long and thorough con- 
= sideration. He did not merely affirm his 
own personal faith in survival, he pro- 
claimed his conviction to a representative 
and cosmopolitan gathering of men of 
science that it is in the scope and destiny of 
cience to explore the spiritual kingdom :— 
“In justice to myself and my co-workers, 
must risk annoying my present hearers, 
t only by leaving on record our conviction 
that occurrengesow regarded as occult can 


of science carefully and persistently 


pots 


a ae eG ). In Public Do! 
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applied, but by going farther and gay 
with the utmost brevity, that alreagy , 
facts so examined have convinced me | 
memory and affection are not limited to th 
association with matter by which alone ¢ 
can manifest themselves here and now, a A 
that personality persists beyond bog 
death. The evidence to my mind goes 
prove that discarnate intelligence, under ¢ 
lain conditions, may interact with us on th, 
material side, thus indirectly coming within 
our scientific ken; and that gradually 
may hope to altain some understanding oj 

the nature of a larger, perhaps ætherial 
existence and of the conditions regulati 7 
intercourse across the chasm. A body 
responsible investigators has even n 
landed on the treacherous but promising 
shores of a new continent. Yes, and there 
is more to say than that. The methods of: 
science are not the only way, though they = 
are our way, of being piloted to truth. Uno 

itinere non potest perveniri ad tam grande, a 
secretum.” - 

It is this proclamation of a new field fo 
science and a fresh revelation for human 
which ennobles the presidential address o 
1913 and which sounds a fine trumpet noti 
to the rising generation. Away with dull 
ness, and boredom, and a crazy vulgarit 
Away with the frivolous dishonesty of party 
politics! Away with international jealousies 
and the. preposterous tyranny of murder 
a scarlet coat! Away with the abomfnabl 
sweater, the criminal slum landlord, the in 
fernal villainies of lust and iniquity! Away 
with the silliness of unsexed womanhood 
and the simpering flippancies of emasculated 
manhood! Away with all childishness, < 
littleness, all posings and posturings of 
decadent affectation! Life has opened an 
gate, a new sea flows to the feet of humani 
a new continent awaiting our discov 
We are no longer commanded to close 
eyes, nor told that it will be. well with 
we faintly trust the larger hope; wa 
bidden to advance as bold explorers ini 
kingdom hitherto hidden from mortal v 
to employ in that kingdom the same h 
rational qualities which have already wo 
for us the subjection of the visible univer 
we are called to see, to handle, and to kni 
““the ghost in man.” 

Does not such a pronouncement 
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ye the lasting attention of humanity? 
Can we imagine Columbus turning back 
from his voyage to seek for a pearl necklace 
which someone had lost in the post, or to ask 
an Edward Carson of his period whether the 
minority of a nation might possibly be per- 
suaded graciously to allow the majority to 
live as civilised creatures? Can we think of 
“Columbus, as the new world to which he had 
journeyed through hardship and despair 
suddenly 
loomed into 
vision, descend- 
ing into his 
cabin to bury 
his head in a 
waste- paper 
basket ? 


deser 


by faith,” 
Coventry 
more, are 
susceptible of 
infinite 

boration, 
“God is 
nitely 

and in ely 
credible,’ and, 


ledge of 
ES ehh e -<0 me 
end Of life, the 
sum of human 
wisdom con- 
sists in the ac- 
cumulation of 


such corrobo- 
rations.” Only 
when we for- 
‘get that know- 

Ph by) 
ledge of God gee 2 


is the one end 

of life do we,sink into a lethargy of soul 
whieh makes human existence so rightly dull 
that even crime is a diversion and Ulster 
becomes a topic for conversation. 

It is now twelve years since Lodge 
succeeded Frederic Myers as President 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
He came to that society as an agnostic, 
not as an atheist, and not as a spiritual- 
he was more suspicious than Sir 
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William Crookes; he was quite as determined 
to sift and disprove as the late-Mr: Podmore: 
he approached the whole question of psychi- 
pict a an open, honest, and judicial 
I . E e possessed the saving gift of 
imagination ; he had acquainted himself pro- 
foundly enough with physical sciencé to 
Suspect tite incredible bad-tidings of mate- 
rialism; he was too well-read in literature to _ 
become pedant or expert; he was too human a 
man to be satis- 
fied with the 
mechanics of a 
partial science. 
Thus minded 
Lodge began 
his inquiry into 
the mysteries 
of personality. 
And now, after 
twelve years, 
he makes the 
announcement 
from the presi- 
dential chair of 
the British 
Association 
not only tha 
personality 
persists beyond 
bodily death, 
but that ~it is 
within the 
sphere ioe 
science to €x- 
plore the 
region of spirit 
and to hold 
converse with 
discarnate in- 
telligence 
Such a state- 
ment as this he ~ 
dared not have 
made without proof of an overwhelming 
nature; for while he may be described as a 
fairly courageous man, he has ever been 4 
somewhat diffident towards orthodox — 
opinion, somewhat sensitive concerning his | 
reputation as a professor of physical science. — 
His pronouncement before the British Asso- 
ciation was so candid and-lirect, so free from 
tentativeness, that it surprisedheven some or = 
his friends; it would never have been made, — 


(E. H. Mills. 
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I am perfectly satisfied, if the evidence on 
which it was based had not been of an 
absolute conclusiveness. 


One does not compare the courage of this 
pronouncement with the courage of a very 
similar pronouncement made fifteen years 
ago by another President of the British 
Association. It needed an infinitely bolder 
courage in the heart of Sir William Crookes 
to declare his faith in the intelligibility of 
occult phenomena as far back as 1898, when 
the tone of scientific opinion was grossly 
materialistic; nevertheless, it did require 
courage to make the affirmation of 1913, and 
we must be thankful that the proofs which 
Sir Oliver Lodge possesses of man’s survival 
after death enabled him to make his affirma- 
tion with so much energy and with so little 
equivocation. 

I can recall a conversation I had with him 


= assurance of the trail he was then following; 
he told me that he was confident of the pos- 
sibility of communication with those whom 
we call the Dead, and he asked me whether 
“i anything else could greatly matter when 
ee such a possibility was disclosing itself to 
__ investigation. It was this demand, made 
with quiet enthusiasm, which led me to be- 
lieve that a fresh path of inquiry had been 
opened. I asked him ifthe would tell me 
something about his investigations. ‘“‘ Not 
yet’ he answered; “one must wait a little 
longer; but I am convinced that those on 
the other side are trying to speak to us, and 
that they are doing all in their power to help 
us. atte 
I have not asked Sir Oliver Lodge to tell 
_ me anything further, but I think the con- 
` jecture may be right that he has established 
a more or less definite communication, by 
means of automatic writing and trance 
utterance—but chiefly by automatic writing 
_ >with a distinguished President of the 
= Society for Psychical Research whose spirit 
_. Passed from this earth some few years ago, 
= and who died almost with the promise on his 
_ lips that he would work from the other side. 
When these proofs come to be presented 
to the world they will not, I think, strike 
ny loud or dramatic note. It is impossible 
believe th^ Immortality will burst sud- 
ly upon “the apprehension of mankind. 
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three or four years ago, when he spoke with ~ 


1S eg measured, earnest utterance of 
a rea 
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But these proofs of Sir Oliver Lodge 
be of such a nature, I am certain, as is x 
suade all rational and patient minds that 
carnate intelligence not only may inter 
with us on the material side, but that it 
even now labouring to regulate intercu 
across the chasm. 

And this seems to me the chief claim 
by the affirmation of Sir Oliver Log 
the faith and interest of mankind. It iS not 
contended that on the one side are we in total 
darkness, and on the other those whom we 
call the Dead in full and perfect light of 
absolute knowledge, absolute perfection, and 
absolute power; it is not said that Immor. 
tality is a staring and obvious fact of exis 
ence which any dolt with open eyes ma 
verify for himself; nothing of quackery an 
charlatanism breathes in this affirmation of 
a serious professor of physical science. We 
are told that communication with discarnate p~~ 
intelligence is possible, that gradually we | 
may hope to attain some understanding of 
a larger, perhaps ætherial, existence, and 
that, although ‘‘ occurrences now regarded 
as occult can be examined and reduced to 
order by the methods of science carefully 
and persistently applied,” still, ‘the 
methods of science are not the only way 
though they are our way, of being piloted to 
truth.” In all this it is manifest’ that Sir’ 
Oliver Lodge regards discarnate intelligence 
as still limited, as still working in some | 
degree of: darkness, as still seeking for truth 
The Dead are feeling their way to us, as w 
are feeling our way towards them. Th 
with greater power and fewer limitations 
desire more eagerly than we desire to, estab 
lish communication; they are striving 
pilot us to truth: one way of our-approach is s 
by science, another way by listening to these ~ 
teachers on the other side. ; 

So natural and so reasonable is this pr 
position that it must gain at least a respect: } 
ful hearing from honest men, It promises } 
no sudden and revolutionary Millennia 
Tt is made with less rhetoric than Hw 
employed for a quite different purpose. 


Se on 


al explorer persuaded 
genuine-tidings for mankind. 
_ But if this famous affirmation commend 
itself to the few, many, we may be sure, will 
be cast down in spirit by its lack of rhapsody 


that he 
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prophecy of labour after death. To 

pular imagination death either ends 
everything OF begins a Paradisal existence 
of eternal luxury. Thousands of intelligent 
Christians look forward to the next life as 
the poor little , maid-of-all-work looked for- 
ward to it in the famous epitaph :— 

Don’t weep for me now, don’t weep for me never, 
° 1'm going to do nothing for ever and ever. 

They may not have thought the matter out 
with any definition, but at least absolutely 
and entirely they rule out from their 
heavenly prospect any hypothesis which 
carries the implication of search and toil. 
Far more difficult it will be, I think, to con- 
vince these orthodox believers that Lodge’s 
theory of Immortality is true than to per- 
suade the orthodox men of science to enter- 
tain the prospect of communication with dis- 
intelligence. The real work for 
those who follow Lodge is to convert reli- 
people, to persuade the Church to 

av attitude towards the unseen and 
' the eternal. He who can-so persuade the 
Church 1 convert mankind. 

In this difficult task it is as well to remem- 
ber a familiar phrase which Sir Oliver 
Lodge uses on all occasions where the road 
is not so clear as the obstacles confronting 
him. ‘‘ We have plenty of time,” he says; 
“there is 20 need for hurry; we have all 
eternity before us.” And certainly the next 
generation of Christians are -not likely to 
heat with any painful disappointment that 
after death the soul is still a seeker for truth. 
Those who are pained and «disappointed 
now, those who regard all searching and in- 
vestigation on our side as irreverent pre- 
sumption, may be comforted, if not per- 
suaded, by the knowledge that any appre- 
hension of Immortality as the sovran truth 
of human existence must tend to influence 
mankind for virtue and goodness. 

And it is especially for those likely to be 
dejected and, disappointed by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s affirmation, those who shrink from 
so physical a prophecy of supersensual ex- 
“istence, that I would endeavour to recall a 


and its 
the pe 


gious 
adopt 2 


gator of mystery many years ago now, in 
„Weighed with him in devot 
difficult labour of psychical inquiry. 
_: He spoke to me, I remember, f 


aj F 
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conversation I had with this patient investi- 


which he spoke of the reasons which | 
his devotion to the 


natural curjosity which every 
bility must feel concerning his ; 
spoke with just criticism of a partial : 
which refuses to investigate obvious a 
mysterious phenomena; he spoke of the 
religious instinct which has urged men fr 
the beginning of time to seek after a k 
ledge of that God in Whom standeth our 
eternal life. And then he spoke of the world 
in which we all now live and have our be ng, 
the social and political world, the world 
struggle and dissension, of chaos ant 
jostling confusion, of misery, povel y 
suffering and iniquity. j 
“I do not believe,” he said—or E oy 
paraphrase the substance of what he said— 
“ that the politician will ever make anythi g 
of this world until men are convinced tha 
they are more than animals. Do what |} 
may, the politician will never really solve 
the radical problems of our social life w 
mankind in the bulk is convinced of Imme 
tality. When the time comes in which men 
not only think or hope that they surviv 
death, but when they know it, know 
fact of life, then many of our problems 
solve themselves. For it is inconceiv 
that men thus convinced of Immortal 
should lack the spirit of fellowship: in 
ceivable, surely, that they should c 
each other, struggling for material 
ments which entail suffering on their felli 
creatures. One believes, as Christ belies 
that Brotherhood among men_absolu 
depends upon faith in a divine Fatherh 
the whole labour of Christ’s teachi as t 
persuade men to believe in the existence 
God in order that they might live on 
earth as the sons of one Father. Beca 
we have ceased to believe in Immo 
because we have grown to be incuriou: 
life after death, life here and no 
assumed the dangerous characteristics 
are at present troubling the 
Social existence is organised al 
‘on an animal basis: struge! 2 
is still one of our main ditions; 
r MES 
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greatness; the.grandeur, and the dignity of 
stence without which poetry must perish, 
the imagination wither, and the human 
‘species sink into a miserable condition of 
animal degradation.” 
No man can understand Sir Oliver Lodge 
who does not realise how deeply he feels, 
and how sharply he is distressed by, the 
_ Sufferings and miseries of humanity. He 
has been criticised and derided for attempt- 
ing to cover so wide a field of life, for 
making so many public appearances, and 
for writing in so many quarters on so many 


different subjects; but he is not a man who 


_ loves publicity, he is not a man of leisure- 
_ seeking diversion, he is not a man to whom 
home offers no happiness of repose. On the 
contrary, I should say few men are more 
icessantly and laboriously occupied, few 
en are more averse to public speaking, 

w men are happier in their home life. The 

reason of his social activity is the same 

ason of which he spoke to me concerning 

work in psychical inquiry—he desires 

all his heart and soul to make life 
happier for his fellow-creatures. 

-In this man we have a social reformer who 
ks to lift the burden of the Oppressed and 
deepen the joy of existence for all man- 

kind, not by Act of Parliament, but by the 
-atseovery and propagation of truth.. 
nnot shut himself in study or laboratory, 

: cannot isolate himself from mankind; he 
not satisfy himself with the applause of 

There are philosophers who are 
ntent to be right themselves, who look on 
th a smooth equanimity 
human existence, 

not be hurried, 
reformer and the 


ee who dislike 
activi But Lodge is not of 
o him in a hundred 


more than science 


; he is distressed 


, angered by the inhumanity of tyrants, 
t and wounded in his soul by the suffer- 
S we all of us inflict in Society’s efforts to 
erve the social order. And he seeks to 


this bad life,.to shape order out of this 


chaos, by discovering the saving t 
existence and by declaring that try 
those who have lost the instinct of wo 
and reverence, to those who look no far 
than to-morrow and can see no farther 4 
death. He is of the new school of pol 
reformers who, disenchanted of Acts of 
liament, begin to perceive the creative fo, 
of a new idea. $ 

I am perfectly certain that Sir Ol 
Lodge puts a severe restraint upon hims 
whenever he speaks of Immortality, longi 
to convince the world as he himself iS co 
vinced that we are heirs of eternal life, b 
feeling that the world is not yet educated to 
understand the evidence, that too sudden a 
demonstration would lead to a recrudescen 
of superstition, that a revelation must com 
gradually to remain enduringly. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the presi- 
dential address to the British Associatio 
that the persistence of the soul after bodily 
collapse is a provable fact of existence, and 
that the future of science lies in the sphere of 
spirit. In another form life, which created 
reason in order to serve its purpose on th 
surface of this planet, must now make use of 
that same perfected and elevated reason. to. 
explore the mysteries of the soul. The great 
adventure of human existence is not endin 
with the anti-climax of a self-disgustin 


materialism; it is only now emerging froi 


a long heroic barbarism into the wond f 

and enchanting region of spiritual discover 
When the newspapers awake to this posi 

tion of science and philosophy, when. they 


realise that we-have indeed travelled so | 
-in thirty years or less, when they disc 


that physical science is not where Tyndall 
left it and that Spencer did not utter the 
final word in philosophy, then we may hope 
that the destiny of the soul will present itself 
to their minds as a subject not only of sa 
considerable importance, but as a topic full 
Ofiinterest, full of excitement, and full to éh 


very brim with the promise of great adven 
ture. $ : 


+ God is calling the New World into e 


ence to redress the balance of the Old, 
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HE air has been full of strikes and the 
| rumours of strikes, some of them ~ 


apparently-brought about by very trifling 
causes, but which nevertheless have attained to 
such proportions as to lead t6 needless bloodshed 
and destitution. The effect has been to weaken 
the confidence of the public in trade unions. 
This is to a large extent due to the firebrands in 
the trade union world, and: it is undoubtedly 
the case that the responsible leaders of the 
trade unions deeply deplore the methods at pre- 
sent employed in strikes. That trade unionism 
when properly applied is of the greatest assist- 
ance in settling differences between: employers 
and employed is a fact which of late has been 
rather obscured. It is, therefore, a- timely 
opportunity to remind the general public that 
there is such a thing as sane trade unionism, 
nd there no better way of illustrating its 
T methods and its results than to give shortly the 
account of a strike which was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion by the employment of these 
sane metnods. 
Though te 
intents and 


ically it was not a strike, to all 
ses the procedure was the same 
strike, and it will be simpler to 


as in an © i t 
refer to it h. This strike took place be- 
tween the ; and mates of three shipping 


companies, ing headquarters at the port of 
Leith, and their employers. The trade union 
të which most of them belonged, and which 
assisted them in their negotiations, was the 
National Union of Masters and Mates. 
Union is scarcely a’year old and is the first regis- 
tered trade union to which members of the 
quarter deck in the Mercantile Marine can 
belong, for until its formation officers in the Mer- 
cantile Marine had no way in which they could 
combine in order to carry out collective bargain- 
ing. The formation of this union, therefore, 
was in itself a significant fact and marks distinct 
Progress in the direction of improvement of the 
conditions in the Merchant Service, since now all 
branches of the service can be organised under 
their various trade unions, giving the service as 
a whole much greater power in discussing 
reforms, and it wifl eventually enable the service 
of itse!? to bring pressure on the Board of Trade 
to introduce the many reforms which are so 
urgently required., : 

This was the first dispute in which the union 
has been involved, and it is encouraging to find 
that it was carried out according to the best tra- 
ditions of trade unionism, and there is every 
hope that it will always continue on the same 
Principles, é 

To come to a short account of the strike. The 
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lines affected were those belonging to N 

James Currie and Co., Messrs. George Gib 
and Co., and Messrs. Cormack and Co., and the 
total number of men affected was about 180. 
For some years discontent had been rife am 

the masters and mates of these companies in 
regard to wages and conditions under which they 
served. They had sent in many requests for 
improvement, but were put off with the reply 
that the matter was being considered. At last, 
coming to the conclusion that they would get 
no amelioration unless they could bring force to — 
bear it was decided that as the National Union 
of Masters and Mates was in existence it would 
be as well for them to join it. The result was 
that in a short time most of the masters ani 
mates of the companies involved became mem- 
bers, and in view of this a Leith branch of the 
union was formed. In May the mates appealed 
to the union for help and a schedule of revised 
terms was drawn up. The masters at the sami 
time decided to make personal application to th 
employers without the help of the union. 
Receiving no satisfaction by the beginning of 
June the mates became anxious to strike and 
member of the union executive went up te Leith 
for the purpose of inquiring fully into the matter, 
He found that all the mates and the masters 
were under agreement with the firms which did 
not expire until June 30th, so he pointed out to 
the officers that it was essential that they should 
carry out the agreement into which they had 
entered and that they must wait until the goth 
of June before doing anything. This they 
agreed to do and decided that unless they 
received better conditions they would not sign 
new agreement with the firms. The result wit 
that a schedule of demands was sent in on the 
23rd of June, with the request that a defini 
answer should be given by the goth, wi 
the intimation that, if no such answer 
was given, the officers would refuse to 
sign the new agreement. Meanwhile EA et: 
masters, having received no reply to their — 

demands, decided that it was impossible for 

them to carry on matters by themselves a 
requested the union to help them, which 
union did. Receiving no reply by the goth 
June the masters and mates refused to sign” 
new agreement. They then elected trik 


firms. The companies, as was only c 
treated, them as no longer in th ; 

refused to give a list of thei: 
The strike committees meanwhil 
tions to all ports of the 
tuted picketing, by 
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of the three firms were prevented from sailing. 
They at the same time appealed to the Rev. 
Father Hopkins, whose work for sane trade 
unionism is well known, to come to Leith and 
see if he could not arrangean amicable solution. 
This he did, and he saw Mr. Currie on two 
on three occasions, and explained to him fully the 
point of view of the men and discussed the whole 
affair very thoroughly. On July the 14th the 
master and mates received, through Father Hop- 
kins, the new set of conditions from the firms, 
on receipt of which they sent a request to the 
firms that they should receive deputations, which 
was agreed to. As a result of the meeting 
between the deputations and the firms the mas- 
ters and mates agreed to sign agreements under 
the new conditions, which izcluded an advance 
in pay and other service improvements. The 
firms agreed to take back all their old employees, 
with a few exceptions, alf of whom, however, 
have since been provided for. 

Certain points ought to he noticed in this 
strike, as they give a very good indication of the 
methods of sane trade unionism. In the first 
place, it is well to oberve that employees ob- 
tained no redress until they struck, which, as the 
conditions under which they. sail were un- 

_ doubtedly bad, they were quite justified in doing, 
and it was only because they belonged to a 
trade union that they were able to obtain the 
necessary combination to make the strike effec- 
tive. Then, again, they kept strictly to their 
agreements. This is a point that has been 
brought up against the strikers of late that they 
do not keep the agreements made on their 
behalf. 
vent the men striking before they had fulfilled 
‘their agreement. In the negotiations that were 
carried on between the firm and their employees 
the union officials took no part. That is to say, 


„all personal communications with the firm were 
carried out by deputations of the employees 
themselves. The results attained were exceed- 
ingly good from the officers’ point-of view. The 
masters in Messrs. Currie’s fleet, who had been 
receiving £3 ros. per week, had their wages 
raised, some to £4 10s., some to £6 and 
£6 tos. a week. They were also granted four- 
teen days’ holiday on full pay each year, having 
previously had none. In the case of a ship being 
laid up, Or a captain being transferred from one 
ship to another, he receives full pay during the 
whole of the time thus oecupied, instead of half- 
pay. AN gees to ee mates in the same 
= company, in the past the first. mates receiv 
= £3 a week pnd tne second mates 42 T05., on 
= were charged against that 1s. gd. a day for food. 
; Under the new cenditions, the first mate receives 
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In this case the union stepped in to pre- ~ 


though the officials guided and directed the men, . 
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£2 158. a week and the second mates La 
but their food is found for them. W 
steamer is laid up for repairs they now te 
full pay if required to do more than stand 
Formerly they only received half pay. 
also receive one week’s holiday a, year onp 
pay as well; before they received none at all 

In Messrs. Gibson’s fleet the chief op 
received £2 9s., and the second officer 
week. Under the new conditions, the chic 


officer will receive £2 15s. and the seg, 


os A One 
£2 5s. With regard to overtime work (shif ey í 
ship) the chief officer used to receive P| % 
and the second officer 2s. 6d. an hour. t 


has been increased in the case of the chi 
officer to 4s. and the second officer ig Be 7 


They are also to receive one week’s hol ti 
day on full pay instead of no holiday at all is 
With regard to Messrs. Cormack’s officers, th i 
chief officers are paid £11 a month and th 4 
second officers £o, whereas it had only he 
£9 10s. and £8 respectively, and they recej = 
one shilling an hour for overtime in place 
nothing. They have received other improv h 
ments in the way of uniform and accomm > 
tion. It will be seen that they have’ rece i 
_ very satisfactory increases. Even now t > 
amount of pay seems very inadequate” to the A 
duties they have to perform, but it does n f 
compare unfavourably with the remuneration i 
received by most officers of the same class inthe} o 
mercantile marine. z “i A 
The negotiations carried on were rendere l 
more difficult by the dockers’ strike, with whid n 
the officers had nothing to do, and it was mos f 
unfortunate for the union that this strike. shoul t 
be taking place at the same time, as-it distincti d 
strengthened the hands of the employers, fo l 
would have been impossible, even if they : .£ 
had «their officers, for them to despatch an L 
steamers from Leith: = ia 
As regards the relations between the firms ind f ; 
their officers, Mr. Currie did not hesitate ™ on 
acknowledge that however deplorable the r 4 
incident had been in some respects, yet it ma 
have served to clear the air, and even ultima -c 
to conduce to a better state of feeling. Hea \ 
assured his officers that he would think none th i 
less of them for being members of their union. s 
The union conducted this affair excellently an ; 
“are to be congratulated, considering the diffic ; 
ties with which they had to contend owing t : 
dockers’ strike, and if, as there seems < : 
probability, the union continues in the way ; 
it has begun the masters and mates are pert t 
„Safe in placing full trust in the union Wi r 
assurance that it will carry out all its bust” ; 


on lines of the best traditions of trade u 
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FRAT RES] 


(HEARTS ARE BROTHERS), 


The Students of the World’s Universities in Congress 


“Let us fraternise, fet us assemble in one 


our distant companions. Like us, they 


enthusiasm, of mourning in grief; like us, I say, 


tendencies and aspirations which can be felt onf 
is indifferent to noble ideals and great, enthusiastic movements,”—From the 


terni: great powerful iati i í 
edio solidarity. add whia stelle APAN association which shall affirm the 


Spirit beyond the boundaries of our country to 


are called by destiny to fight for i 
the problem of fife; like us, they are labourers of thou : ‘cunbing p Ake ee teed 


agitators of ideas which forerun the times, like us, 


ght, triamphing or succumbing, fike us, fervent 
men filled with the spirit of fove, on fire with 


they desire a Brotherhood based on those fraternal 
y at the age of twenty, 


and not at the age which 
“Appeal to the Students of ` 


the World,” issued in 1898 by Dr Efisio Giglio-Tos, af Turin, which led to the foundation of the “ Federation 


of International Students.” 


<N O numerous and widespread are the sources 
and the channels of promulga- 
at vast flow of thought and feeling 
which is included under the name of ‘ the inter- 
national movement ’’—the movement for friend- 
ship and under tanding between nations—that it 
is difficult for < one, man or woman to keep in 
touch ‘with them all. One extremely important 
factor in th ovement but little known outside 
those immediately concerned is the international 
organisation of University students, who from 
August 29th to September 13th held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, U.S.A., their Eighth Inter- 
national Congress. Its status may be gathered 
from the fact that on the Honorary Committee of 
the Congress, besides Woodrotw-Wilson, Presi- 
dent-elect, figured the head of practically every 
University in the United States; and nearly 
every important University in the world, includ- 
ing those of China and Japan, sent a delegate to 
take part in its deliberations, the only notable 
exception being the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, where for the most part the “ inter- 


10 


lié 


- national movement,” owing to the special con- 


ditions which prevail, is as yet but în its infancy. 

Universities have always been more or less 
cosmopolitan in character. Iñ mediæval times, 
when siudents had in Latin the advantages of an 
international langyage, they were pre-eminently 
So; duséng the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
although” national consciousness was in the 
ascendant, there was also a gradual widening 
Of the menial hotizon generally, through the 
Spirit and consciousness of intellectual unity 
which was abroad; while finally, with the facili- 
tation of communication between country and 
Country which followed the general exploitation 
ory the steam-engine last century, there has 
Sprung up an international migration of students 


which has now reached unprecedented propor- 
tions. 

At the present time there are upwards of 
25,000 foreign students studying in the Univer- 
sities of Germany, Franee, England, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States, Japan, Austria 
and Italy. The influence which this” picked 
body of young men and women, carrying 
the results of their studies back with them to 
their native countries, might, if organised, have 
in bringing nations together into friendlier co- 
operation, is incalculable. 

The first definite attempt towards such organi- 
sation was made in 1898 by an Italian student, 
Dr. Efisio Giglio-Tos, whose stirring appeal, 
from which the passage at the head of this 
article is extracted, led to the foundation, at 
Rome, of the “ Corda Fratres’’ International 
Federation of Students. In 1903, quite inde- 
pendently and unaware of the European 
organisation, eighteen students at the Wisconsin 
University, U.S.A.—sixteen of them foreigners 
—banded themselves together in an international 
club, and in 1907 this and other similar American 
clubs, having discovered one another, formed the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. They next 
discovered the existence of the ‘‘ Corda Fratres ” 
clubs across the Atlantic, and finally, in 1909, 
attempts towards the combination of the 
American and European movements resulted in 
the name of the former being definitely changed, 
to mirror widening relations, to the “ Corda ~ 
Fratres Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs.” 
Joint Congresses and continued intercommunica- 
tion, with often very keen discussion, led tg a 
decision, at the Rome Conggess in 1911, to 


transfer the executive offices of tha whole move-~ = 


ment to America. , Under, the energetic and 
statesmanlike initiative of Dr. George WI 
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Nasmyth, of Cornell, and Louis P. Lochner, of 


Madison, as President and Secretary pespectyey) 
of the Central Committee—and with some help 
from the World Peace Foundation, the Ste ae 
- acting-director of which, Mr. Edwin D. Man 
issalways on the look out for go-ahead wo 
movements—the student clubs have grown an 
consolidated to a wonderful extent during the 
past two years. While Mr. Lochner, as editor 
of the Cosmopolitan Student, has been co-ordi- 
nating the American units into a strong and 
effective wing, and worked up the movement 
internationally by correspondence, Dr. Nasmyth, 
by an extensive journey in the main University 
centres in a score of countries in Europe, has 
been mobilising the European sections, establish- 
ing International Student Clubs, addressing 
student audiences, conferring with student 
leaders, writing articles for student magazines, 
striving—and succeeding—to create everywhere 
-a better understanding of the aims of the Asso- 
= ciation. 4 
Thanks to the response called forth by these 
and other enthusiastic workers, a very keen and 
representative body of delegates took part in the 
Ithaca Congress, and it is interesting to note 
that among them was a party of thirty-five 
picked students from German Universities—all 
the more remarkable, this, because the German 
_ students have a very strong and nationally char- 
acteristic organisation of their own. Indeed, the 
chief difficulty in bringing about the final organi- 
_ sation of the movement has lain in the divergent 
views held by individual clubs and members 
as to whether the association as a whole should 
definitely declare for the ‘‘ peace ideal,” and 
-whether the American and European wings 
should definitely unite in one body with common 
statutes. The result has been a compromise. 
While sympathising with the peace movement, 
the cardinal object of the Association is to be 
the establishment and encouragement of 
_ friendships between men and different nations in 
the Universities.” And while the Association 
3 does not look with favour upon affiliation with 
organisations whose main object is the propaga- 
tion of world-peace, it. heartily approves of 
co-operation with such organisations in so far as 
this does not overshadow the main purpose.” 
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On this basis the Ithaca Cong ei 
itself to the establishment of means fe 
tical realisation of two main aime 


1, To unite movements a 
throughout the world, to facilitate fone 
and to promote among all students a 
national relations, mutual understandin 
friendship. 

2. To encourage the scientific study o 
of international relations, and to Spread a ne 
of these facts among the students of all nat 

' To these aims it is proposed to give fet 
International Congresses, international t 
spondence, international hospitality ae 
change of students, by an International 5 
Review with editions in all the language 
adhering associations, and an inter 
bureau of students with branches fe 
countries, the whole to be under the dir 
a Central International Committee and 
of Representatives. z 


It is impossible in a short sketch such a 
to deal adequately with so vast a movemen 
the following paragraph, by Mr. Louis 
Lochner himself, gives a good summary of 
significance for the cause dear to the hea 
the readers of this Review: s 


As a factor in international conciliation 
Cosmopolitan Club movement ranks equal wit 
anything yet evolved. Our pacifism, though th 
very nature of our organisation will perhaps 
our ever identifying ourselves with an 
society, is nevertheless of a positive c 
where many organisations aim at the prevention 
war, our endeavour is first and foremost the pre 
motion and upbuilding of friendship. W 
members from so many different countrie 


i 


i 


most part picked men, men coming from th 
and most influential families, men in mai 
sent by their Governments and destined to hec 
leaders of public opinion—when, I say, th e yo 
men at the most impressionable and, formi 
periods of their lives learn by close contac 
each other’s characteristics, idiosyncrasies, 
View-points, they cannot help but return to 
native countries apostles of internation : 
of world brotherhood. They will always remem 
the beautiful words of Goldwin Smith, adopted 
the motto of the Association—‘ Above all 

Humanity.’ ” W 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN TH 
REVIEWS. 


; THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


direction of compulsory arbitration, but it is 
open to serious objection. Cases may be stated 
and awards based upon existing facts. A wage — 
advance may be the result, but it will remain 
open to an employer so to rearrange the work as 
to deprive the men of at least part of the benefit 
of the award. On the other hand, two parties 
making a voluntary agreement, based upon 

goodwill, are not strongly tempted to get behind _ 
the spirit of such a bargain. But when com- 
pulsion comes in goodwill goes out and the 
beaten party is tempted to take all the advan- 
tages possible. A point usually not taken into 
account in wage arbitration is the advancing ` 


* 


taxes and prices of commodities. ‘The pur- 

i chasing power of the shilling is surely as im- 
portant a factor as the wage rate. Mr. Good — 

the m ay Ni: also criticises co-partnership as a remedy. He 

it) a ; AE admits there are cases where Ít is a success. 

i E R ; labour is to share in the profits, it would hawr 

ace “J thank your Majesty for aid in re-establishing Peace.” to share i the losses somehow. x ae eee 

7 pee m e ss as capitalists have 

i 5 often wai ; 

n COMPULSION OR GOODWILL ? 

ur Waitinc in Chambers’s Journal for October, 

Mr. E. T. Good criticises some of the proposals 

te 


which have been made in recent years to secure 
Industrial Peace. 

Hg notes how the State is stepping in more 
and more between capital and labour as con- 
ciliator, » arbitrator, and even dictator. Yet 
strikes have increased in number and in magni- 
tude. Broadly speaking, it is possible to pro- 
mote industrial peace on two main lines—one by 
way of State control and the other by goodwill. 
In either case the measures or methods must be 
complete. A little compulsion here and a little 
voluntary effort there is useless. At the present 
tate Of progress the writer thinks compulsion 
will soon elbow goodwill clean out of the race. 
‘The fecent increase of State interference, how- 
ever, has failed to promote peace, because the 
State action has not been thorough. Either the 
State should remain neutral and leave employers 
and workmen to settle their own differences, 
o? it should make up its mind to carry its inter- 
ference policy to its logical conclusion. _ 

aw and opinion seem to be moving in the 


274 | 
HOLLAND AS JOAN ỌF ARC. 


Tue Theosophist for September contains a 
very* interesting article by-C. Van Vollenhoven 
on “ Holland’s Opportunity,” in which he 
makes an appeal to the Tdutch „people to seize 
this opportunity, when millions of eyes are 
turned with hope towards their country by the 
opening of the Palace of Peace, and come for- 
ward with a definite programme at the Peace 
Conference of 1915. He points out how Hol- 
land of all countries is the country to build up 
an International Army and Fleet—a world police 
force. He says :— 


Could an international magistrate always and 
everywhere preserve the written and unwritten law, 
by operating through a universal army, to keep 
peace, then the great. as well as the small Powers 
‘would gradually relinquish their national arma- 
ments. In this way all the countries, both great 
and small, would be guaranteed less expense with 
greater efficiency, especially the smaller States. 
This would at the same time put an end to the 
danger that keeps threatening the world as long as 
one of the “States is a dare-devil. Then, and then 
only, the foundation of universal peace will have 
been laid. 


If the topic of a world-organisation is an actuality 
to all modern States, to us Hollanders of 1913 it is 
of vital importance, for the following reason: 
- because no Power seems so cut out as the modern 
Dutch State does for the realisation of the world- 
organisation, for bringing into existence, besides 
international justice, such an indispensable ‘world- 
army as will be able and obliged to say: “Je 
maintiendrai.” 

The State that undertakes this venture must, 
moreover, be above all suspicion of wanting to lift 
itself to a higher standing. It may, therefore, not 
be a rising country; it must also, in the eyes of 
others, possess the privilege of having a distin- 
guished and historical ancestry. 
afford Holland a favourable opportunity. 


What would be the work of this International 
police force? He says :— 


_ Firstly: When a sentence of the Court of Arbitra- - 
tion at the Hague, or of another international magis- 
trate, is not voluntarily carried out, and that Court 
or the other magistrate, or the acquitted party, 
desires its execution with a strong arm, the Govern: 
ment should bind themselves to place at their dis- 
posal such part of the Dutch fleet for this action as 
is réquisite for that end and not indispensable at 
the moment to Dutch interests; subject to the Opinion 
of the Government; of course, only in so far as that 
part of the fleet, working together with other fleets 
is equal to the end in view. - z 
A squadron, operating on these lines, would then 
n order to indicateaits function, fly an international 
“Fag at its topgmast, the carrying of which (this to 
e stipulated at the Conference) should only be 
oned by a writ of the Court of Arbitration or 
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These conditions . 


-credulity at this pure and royal aim .of a world- 


5 Italy of late years. 
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of the Prize Court—a flag of plain gold, for 
(an orijlamme), or, as an emblem’ a 
power, a golden hammer on a blue bachgre 2 

If, for example, Venezuela should bes Un, 
by the Court of Arbitration to pay a hundye 
sand guilders to Mexico, or Montenegro, oe ed t 


hey 
and Venezuela fails to do so, then the oni | 
must not depend upon the question whet f 
Power that has gained the lawsuit js strong er 1 
by land and sea and is equal to such an aci 1 
at the request of that country or that ma i l 
the execution must be taken in hand by Bee K 1 
of voluntary representatives of the Comm ; 
of Nations. OnWweg 
He gives many other, instances when s 
force could be called on and many other ra 
why Holland is fitted for this undertakin = 
calls on his countrymen not to be afta th ; 
I 
I 
] 
5 
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i 
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t 
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Liverpool Courier.) 
The Fare and The Affair. 


JOHN BULL : “ After this playful interlude, gentlemén, 
perhaps you will proceed to carry your fare.” 


t i : & 2 
greatness of such a task, but to have 
to go forward. He says :— 


Should now, in our days, the circle of the 
fluential and powerful foreign countries—with 
diplomats, its lawyers, its flag-officers and | 
manders-in-chief—smile apathetically and with ir 


coe 


faith a 


jurisprudence, supported by a world-force, then le 
Holland dare to be the Joan of Arc! 5 ory 
aN ES eS ; 
THE Vita Internazionale, undoubtedly ene: 
the best edited of Pacifist magazines, cele 
in its last number the eightieth birthday 0 
venerable founder and editor, E. T. Mon 
Who, though blind, is still as ‘eager as evel 
the cause of peace and patriotism, two idea 
which have Proved a little difficult to combine 14 


EER” 


d i 
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Edward C. f 
feathers, paint, 
be easy to $ 


fitable to treat with him. 


at, 


Arter a generation of ups and downs the 

uestion of Home Rule has reached its penulti- 
mate stage. The battledore and shuttlecock of 

litical warfare has produced the inevitable 
majority rule verdict—and the minority is very 
sick and sore. Minorities exist to be educated 
by the logic of events, but the minority in Ire- 
land have been so long accustomed to exercise 
supreme authority and refuse to recognise the 

ules of the game. In the Nineteenth Century 

‘Sir Henry Blake asks, “ How is Civil War to be 
averted?’’ and, while approving Lord Lore- 
burn’s inte tion, is at great pains to approve 
the wilfulness of Orange Ulster in threatening to 
dispute the issue by armed resistance. He 
says i— 

It may be that the party of Coalition would call 
this rebellion, or, if successful, revolution. Unionists 
look upon it as a legitimate resistance to revolution 
born on the other side of the Atlantic of the enemies 
of England, bred in the House of Commons by their 
paid emissaries, and purchased from the party now 
in power as the price of office, with the destruction 
of our ancient Constitution thrown in. 

This is not the language of conciliation, nor is 
it likely to induce that friendliness without 
‘which any conference is foredoomed to failure; 
and it is only begging the question to assert that 


University Lessons. 
Examiners: Sir William Anson and Lord Hugh Cecil. 


SIR W. ANSON: “ Your idea of the Constitution is 
dangerously Liberal, Mr. Bull—that is to say, 
Revolutionary! Constitution, let me tell you, means | 

a Government by the King, supported by a Conser- 
vative Ministry.” 


[From The Westminster Gazette.) ; Ty 
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IRELAND AND CIVIL. WAR. 


There is never any kudos-in forcible disciplinary meastres; there will be none in coercing Ulster. Sir 
arson has made a valiant name for himself—he is entitled to his reward, fe 
finery, with all the Chock-taw scalps and beads appurten 
hoot him and have done with this Ulster brag 
After all, he is an honourable man, as they in Ulster and we ourselves are all 
honourable men. The thing is to get this problem solved, not to unloosen it for another; for that some 
mediatory scheme can be contrived, that some solution satisfactory tọ both North and South can be arrived 
is surely not beyond the means of honest co-operation and compromise, x 


Let him have it, z 
> ant to his pyrotechnics. It would 
gadocio, but it will be far more dignified and pro. — 


a 


AUSTIN HARRISON, in The English Review, 


“ Home Rule Ireland without Ulster would be 
hopelessly bankrupt.” 
SETTLEMENT BY AGREEMENT, 

In the same review Sir Bampfylde Fuller gives 
ae . ve ` . 

A Psychological View of the Irish Question,” 
and treats the whole situation with the true 
catholic spirit of toleration. Upon the vexed 
question he says :— G 

Will the Orangemen fight? To judge from their 
words, they certainly will, But words are misleading, 
and there are a number of facts which appear to 
indicate that their mood is not so warlike as their 
way of expressing it. Political history leads us to 
expect that, when men’s minds are inflamed by 
ideas which they are prepared to achieve by violence, 
sparks will break out in the form of demonstrative 
outrages. These have punctuated the advancing in- 
fluence of Irish Home Rule, and have been known 
to persuade earnest statesmen of the intrinsic jus- 
tice of Ireland’s demands. There have been no such ~~ 
demonstrations against Home Rule, Ulstermen, it 
is said, are law-abiding people. But some of their 
more ardent spirits might have been expected to ~ 
break loose from convention. Again, if the Orange- 
men were preparing for war, they would surely have 
chosen for their leader a ‘‘ strong, silent man ” of 
the type of their national hero, William the Third. 
Sir Edward Carson is no doubt sincere in his elo- 
quence, but he is hardly ‘‘ a man of blood and iron. 
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Dangerous Light and Leading. ; 

The frequent references to Sir Edward Carson's 
eect and actions in Ulster h in excuse of 
violence and lawlessness, go to prove “be dangerous 
character of the example be is setting. =» arse 


Pree “Tue Sevenfold Flame of War,” by 
= Kenelm D, Cotes, is a whole-hearted apprecia- 
tion of the virtues of fighting, and is a fitting 
preface to other articles iñ The United Service 
Magazine on ‘‘ Confidence in War ” and “ The 
Offensive Spirit of War.” 

Mr. Cotes insists that the scheme of Nature 
does not admit of a race of lotus-caters, and 
goes on to say :— 

Truth to tell, those that believe that war depends 

upon illusion know nothing of the history of social 
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THE GOSPEL OF WAR. 


British Troops on Manceuvres, 
The soldiers are shown using their waterproof sheets as ackintoshes. 
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no mitigation of the evils of war except by 
methods that war teaches; the tribes and petty 
doms must unite, then mightier kingd 
lastly Europe itself upon the basis, not of Je 
sions, but of the mutual respect that one bra: a 
has for another. War is a means of liveliho, 
this is the one truth that the Peace Party haye 
covered, that the less remunerative it is then 
will be resorted to, 
The writer traces the transfer of power 
the warrior king to Parliament, and coni 
to give war the credit of all advance :— 


l 


News Illustrations Co. 


l 2 and the poet. { 
here is no evil so great as injustice an 
ay the empires where lu 
‘on the poor. ak 
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DREADNOUGHTS. 5 


? ; any reason to’ believe that outlay w. Id. be ced 
Porn. United Service Magazine Percival A. if the cost of Ships were halved,” very naling 
uae reviews ‘‘ Dreadnought Developments” claims to Maintain a fleet for the p 

isle 


serving Purpose of pre 
į makes the following comments :— vf peace—a strange argument indeed when we 
and j 


prosecuting jt, 


The danger that confronts the world 

to-day is that some nation with 
little that can be lost and with a 
great deal to gain may suddenly: 
decide that peace is not worth the 
cost of maintaining it. Tt is, in 
truth, a matter of grave doubt 
whether anything short of war can 
check those tendencies, upward in 
everything save ideals, which are 
characteristic of the naval era in 
which we live, 

THE 

STATE PERSONIFIED 

AN interesting character 
sketch of the Kaiser, by Mr, 
Richard Thirsk, appears in the 
October number of Chambers's 
Journal. 

The writer speaks of the firm- 
ness in the cold, grey eyes of 
the Kaiser. Without seeming 
to take much notice, the Kaiser 
is conscious of everything going 
on around him. On one octa- 
sion, when he was returning 
from a military function, a 
number of workmen intended to 
allow him to pass in silence as a 
means of showing their dissatis~- 
faction with the Government. 
Evidently surmising their inten- 
tion, the Kaiser left the proces- 
sion of soldiers, and, riding 
straight up to the malcontents, 
saluted them. He remained in 
t this position staring at them till 
5 Sa al ea aa they were forced to peers 

> hi ing O 
British Naval Floating Dock at Portsmouth. Mig eee pat gti 5 
A s j i him. 

from the time when the first ship was laid down. rejoined Tapa EE bas its 

Whether it is young or old depends entirely upon Versatile as Is the pee , shock. dhe KAR 

future developments. From one point of view, limitations, and the sp eo OP ae 

indeed, it is alread dead, for has it not produced most ambitious to shine is the one ie = ai 
the “ super-Dreadfiought ” and the ““ hyper-super-oftenest failsthat is, diplomacy. Yet het as 

Dreadiiéught ”? It has increased everything—the never tired of assuring the nations that h Boris: 

size and Cost of ships, the calibre of guns, the com- desires to go down to posterity as William the ™ 

picmeuts of ships, the personnel of navies, and Peaceful. He assures his neighbours that he | 

“8sregate naval expenditure. How long can these fishes to live at pedce with them and in the 
- tendencies be maintained? Theoretically, there is wishes ‘arns them that he is ready to give — 

no limit. Engineers can build a ship or a gun as same breath warn ie He pete 

large as any Admiralty might care to order. Men them battle whenever they oo wide ation Naan S 

can De obtained for fleets in the same way as most his sermons with his sword at his z 


reflect that war is im: ‘ r 
‘The Dreadnought era has lasted eight years— “he deossible without the means of 
4 


t 


načions find them for their armies. No Power ex- manner there is a “hint that he is prepared tp ee 
hibits the least sign of breaking down under the Pema fs : À ; 
burden of defence expenditure; nor, indeed, is there S z 
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INDIA FRIEND OR FOE? 


before the English people today there is none more vital, none me 
discontent there does not decrease, nor can it do so. It is not spo 
and troughs, it has no ebb, but flows unceasingly. É 
She can no longer bear our rule. It galls her, and she re 
it. She waits now but her opportunity, and given that, she will depart from us—will we or nif 
“Yet that would be ruin to both of us; no one who looks facts in the face will doubt that this is so 
Therefore, before it is too late, it behoves us to take stock of the situation. aa 

What is the cause that makes India hate us? She did not do so once. ; 
2 We did not conquer India. She placed herself beneath our rule of her own free will. It Was p 
English troops who won India, nor who kept India for us in the Mutiny. They were the nucleus, 
doubt, but alone they could have achieved nothing. They were too few in number, too oppressed by 
hostile climate, too immobile to achieve a conquest. An English army might march through Indi 
could not conquer it.—H. Firtpinc-Hatt, in Zhe Nineteenth Century. 


o> “INTESTINAL AGITATION.” world; nor can it be extirpated by repress 


measures, however severe. The vernacular Press, 

: Wuew the Review or Reviews was founded aided by our admirable postal and telegraph 

= twenty-three years ago Walt Whitman wrote systems, keeps malcontents in touch with { 

that America was passing through a “‘ season of militant anarchism of furope and America, We $ 

i 3 cade ae d ided: ‘ Of cours have provided Indians with a lingua franca jp 

3 z z e . > x ry ` Š a 

intestinal agitation, and added : ; urse, English, which has become a second mother-tongue 
sometimes the bad elements (so-call’d) get for the “instructed ”?” but uneducated masses, 

momentary rule, but it is all right, Iam sure— have, in short, called an inchoate nation into being, 

; l ; which has acquired consciousness and 1 DA 

a g run Ww rove it (namely, Demo- lovee ee ; snes ongs | 
and the long run y ill pro ( y» guide its own destinies. s 


cracy) right,” In. somewhat the same spirit the 
political student must consider the complex pro- 


em of agitation in our great dependency—there LIVING INDIA 
has been much pouring of new wine into old ` 
pottles, with the usual results. 

Bote contributes his views on Indian unrest 
to East and West and is of opinion that the 
-situation demands drastic action on the part of 
the Government. He says :— 


Every man capable of thinking for himself knows 
‘that the world’s political and economic machinery is 
out of date and out of joint. Humanitarians deplore fact. He says :— i 
the contrast presented everywhere between insolent ` £ A ; oe 
wealth and Javish aeetitution: They compare the eee Date of UNSEEN and the oneei eee ; 
= world to an arena, within which wage-earners pursue ;f l X a ne one ENSnCy-One BEB y thera 5 
_a fierce struggle for life, while landlords and money- th oe "Th ceai AmC aO book leat Tepi 
capitalists hold the gate and levy a heavy` toll for hed S nowadays tutelage is too long E 
entrance. They believe the motor-car to be a social Ag A ACA K ; t 
dissolvent as powerful as’ was the abuse of sporting gain, education began later in those days th 
rights by the French nobility before 1789. Syndical. now, ae there was less of it. Boys ran wild 
ists are in overt rebellion against the tyranny of T POWI when they are cramped vRS 
organised capital; feminists make war on society in schools and conventions at a very early age. 
order to win the rights of citizenship for their sex. Thus the men of old had individualities; the ha 
_ The fount and origin of anarchism leaps to the eye— not been steam-rollered flat by public school | 
it is artificial restrictions placed by class-made laws university; their boyish enthusiasm and friendli 
on opportunity, which generate a rankling sense of oos still in them. They had nọ prejudices 
ustice in millions of human beings denied a place hes heard of “ the Oriental mind,” were nel 
in the sunshine. It follows that remedies must be vinced beforehand that every Oriental was a a 
sought in national education calculated to breed and a thief, but were prepared to taken men a§ i 
citizens; free access to land and capital for its found them. They were willing and eager to lea 
efficient products and equitable laws to regulate the Their minds were open as yet to new impres 
istribution of wealth. “ That nation,” said Ruskin, — miey had not been “ fortified by fixed prin 
‘is the richest which-nourishes the greatest inber to safeguard them” against acquiring an ys 5 
of noble and heppy. human beings.” ; pathy with Eastern peoples. Therefore they 
ian anarchism cannot bẹ treated as a thing understand and sympathise. 
part from forces wħich are shaking the inhabited 


* 


Of all the problems that lie 
"pressing than that of India. For the 
 butuniversal; and though it hay its crests 
: India is lost to us in sentiment. 


aK 


Unver this title Mr. Fielding-Hall contri- 
butes to the Atlantic Monthly, and atte : i 
the explanation of Britain’s failure to secure the | 
sympathy of the native Indian. The writer is | 
convinced that the civil servant is sent out too | 
late, when prejudice has done its worst to stereo- 
type opinions which are not always based í 


yy 
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actual examples taken from his own experience 
us administration, and his suggestions for re- 
fein are most reasonable and their application 
more than necessary with the increasing’ tension 


caused by a rigid bureaucracy. The writer con- 
aus 
cludes ~~ 

So 


perso 
neare 


with an understanding and a sympathetic 
ynel the administration would be brought 
r to the people, until at length, when their 
capacity for self-government had developed, they 
mend “be able to take over our administrative 
machine little by little and work it themselves. 
They could never do that now. If by any chance 
they did get possession of the machinery now they 
would set to work to smash it till none remained, 


THE TREND OF THE TIMES. 


In East and West B. Natesan surveys the 
progress of civilisation, and comes to this con- 


clusion :— 


The of Sir William Jones, Monier 


labours 


Williams, and Max Müller have wrought a silent 


1 
t 


revolution in the world of 
thought. Perhaps the European- 
st is more plainly visible as exempli- 
cal constitution and the military 
but the Indianisation of the West 
ive if we could but analyse with 
s the subtle shades of European 
art and thou; in the empire of Gothe and 
Schopenhauer. The East has till now been an un- 
known and unheeded land. But the Orient sun is 
already shining through the windows of the western 
world, and behold! the iron bars and the enamel 
vases of European homesteads are turning into 
streaks: of silver and ores of gold. A golden touch 
without its perils! Assuredly the European Renais- 
sance has exhausted itself and the world is now on 
the threshold of a far mightier revolution—as has 
been observed by an eminent Indian thinker and 
philosophér—a renaissance in which the mature 
thoughts and the ancient ideals of the East will 
once again assert their supremacy not less over the 
material and economic predominance of Europe than 
Over the spiritual and philosophical cult of the 
Occidental humanity. 


sbut far-reaching 
European li 
isation of the 
fied pe 
display of Japan 
is as clear and pos 
care and acu 
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Se LESSCNS FOR JAPAN. 

Dr Jæoro Kano, President of the Higher 
Normal College, writes in The Japanese Maga- 
zine, giving the résults of his observation during 
his recent tour round the world. Dr. Kano 
entitles his remarks, “ How Japan will Change,” 
and*notes the improvements which have taken 
Place since his journey some twenty years ago. 
The writer first deals with the question of material 
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‘wealth, and asks, ‘ Why is the West so ric 
Japan so poor?” and finds the ‘answer nt 
inferior organising ability of his race and 
lack of concentration necessary to build up 
mercantile interests :+— 


Another reform we should endeavour to bring: 
about- is the abolition of the custom of retiring from 


the activities of life as soon as we get a little money, 
and leaving 


i business to our children. T his custom — 
of going inkyo is retarding the progress of our 
national development. Just when a man has 
achieved success and has reached the richest period — 
of experience, he gives up and lets those without 
the advantage of his knowledge plod on alone. He 
indeed goes to swell the ranks of the idle, which 
cannot be good for civilisation. The Western 
custom of wearing out instead of rusting out has 
had a valuable effect upon national progress that 
we in Japan have been losing in the past. 


Dr. Kano is impressed by the superior adver- 
using resources and methods of other countries 
in contrast with the aloofness of the Japanese :—— 


Japan has not only much to receive from foreign 
countries, but she has much to give; and it is to he 
regretted that as yet we have done little or nothi 
to make our country weli known abroad. True 
have been appreciated for our prowess in war, and 
for our art in painting and ceramics; and we are 
now importing raw material and’ sending back 
manufactures to.the sources of our imports; but the 
real Japan the West does not yet know; and it is 
our duty to teach the world what we are and what 
we can do. Unless we take the trouble and expense 
to reveal our Yamato-damashii to the West, then 
the only hope of peace with Occidentals is to be 
absorbed by their civilisation; we must abandon our 
own and accept theirs, or they will have none of us. 
But if we teach the world the meaning of our 
civilisation, the West will see that it has much to 
learn from us as to give us, and peace between Ea 
and West will be based on mutual assimilati 
instead of one-sided absorption. This is a matter 
of vital importance fo our international future. The 
West will not learn our language; so we shall 
to teach the West about Japan by means of Wi 
languages. 


The writer concludes by emphasising the need 
for ideals in education :— ; ; 


beg to say finally that we need greater improve- — 
a fa iene and moral education. I have 
been convinced by my travels, as well as my 
perience in educational work, that we have to 
more and more on the character of the tea 
moulder. of moral nature in the schoolroom. 
the living example that counts. We must 
moreover, on greater attention to parental 
so that the moral and other lesgnns ta 

may be su d and made 
Any neglect in these «matters is 
and the future of the nation. 


hg “e 
RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
Tue Correspondant of September roth pub- 
lishes lengthy extracts, with comments, from a 
confidential Memoir by Baron von Rosen, 
entitled "The European Policy of Russia,” a 
copy of which the Correspondant’s contributor 
has been able to see. Composed in September, 
1912, it was only put in type by the State Press 
in the spring of the present year, and it is sald 
that efforts are now being made to recover all 
the copies which have been circulated. The 
document is not signed, but as the author recalls 
the various posts he has filled and the memorable 
affairs in which he has taken part, it is as if he 
said, “ I am Baron von Rossen.” 

THE “‘ GREAT SLAV IDEA.” 


- Summarising the contents of the Memoir, the 
writer of the article refers, to them under five 
heads. The first is that Russia, according to 
the Baron, is asked to renounce definitely the 
“ Great Slav Idea ” and all national proselytism 
both in the Slav States of Austria and in the 
Balkan Provinces. To this the writer replies 
that the masterly way in which the Baron knocks 
out the back of the ‘‘ Great Slav Idea ” can only 
\ meet with approval. The whole idea is pure 
humbug. But the Baron may be reassured, for 
 “ it already seems certain that the Russian Govern- 
“ment has abandoned that notion. 


RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


FE] 


Secondly, the Baron says that according to 
public opinion in Russia, and especially in the 
Press, Russia ought to adopt as the principle of 
-= her policy in the Near East an attitude hostile to 
Austria and her policy in the Balkans. ‘Such 
reasoning turns in a vicious circle. Russia is 

asked to counteract the Balkan policy of Austria 
__ to preserve the sympathy and assure herself of 
_ the co-operation of the Slav States in the case of 
a war with Austria, and yet the only cause of an 
_ armed conflict with Austria is opposition to her 
_ Balkan policy. The writer of the article puts it 
_ thus: “ Offensive or defensive, Russia must have 
a policy in the Balkans; this policy may even- 
tually counteract that of Austria, and hence 
_ Austro-Russian antagonism is not the motive of 
Russian policy in the Balkans, but its conse- 
—quence—a very different thing.” ~ 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE STRAITS. 


In the third place, there is the obsession as to 
_ Constantinople and the Straits. ‘‘ The realisation 
sof this dream,” says the Baron, ‘‘ would mark 
e beginning Of the disintegration of the Russian 
pire.” The writer of the “article remarks that 
official Russia has already renounced Constanti- 
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nople and the Straits with a sincerity similar 
that of the fox in regard to the grapes. 
will Russia permit them to fall into the hands 
another Power, who to-day may be a frievq_, 
morrow a rival, and the day after an enemy? 
THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 


Then the Baron passes on to the Franeg, 
Russian Alliance, and maintains that the chisel 
object of it was the revenge of Sedan and {he 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The. writer replies tha 
the Baron, unless he is subordinating facts t 
some preconceived idea, proves he has not fol. | 
lowed attentively the inner history of the Third | 
Republic. The facts show it is less the idea of 
revenge, than of security and dignity, which le 
France to the Alliance with Russia and wh 
maintains it. Not only would the Baron 
renounce the Franco-Russian Alliance, but also 
the Triple Entente, which he says was formed t 
enable England to preserve her maritime 
supremacy. ; ; 


RUSSIA’S MISSION IN ASIA. 


Fifthly, the Baron exhorts Russia to substi- 
tute for the “Great Slav Idea” the ‘ Great 
Asiatic Idea.” What is he referring to? Mon. 
golia? In conclusion, the writer. of the article 
notes that at the moment of writing Russi 
policy seems to be oscillating, partially, in the 
sense indicated by the Baron. Does it mean 
that the Franco-Russian Alliance is going to be 
denounced? Hardly, since all the benefits are 
one side. The writer’s last word is a com- 
pliment to the Baron, who has been a writer 
State paper for forty years, and yet in this 
lengthy Memoir there is not a trace of the style | 
so dear to Russian Chancellors—namely, the use | 
of the double negative, the purpose of which 
not to embarrass the ‘‘ employer.” - 


RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


In the Russian Review Otto Hoetzsch giv 
an impartial summary of ‘‘ Russia’s. Position |! 
Central Asia,” and leaves little doubt th 
Britain’s agreement with Russia in respect 1 | 
Persia will be utilised for the fullest expansion 
of Muscovite interests. It is, howeve 
another direction that we must look for dey 
ments. The writer says:— ° 

Turkestan is becoming the ever more evident 
centre of Russian expansion in Asia, since her 4 
velopment on the Pacific coast was checked by | 
“war with Japan. No very prolonged time will 
till the economic: importance of Turkestan sur 
that of Mongolia, whose value in this respect 
somewhat doubtful. All this will indeed be 


Dent ne 


t to European trade and industry at large, 
Russia, for political and economic reasons, has 
forbidden land. Access can only be ob- 
special permission from the Ministry of 
Affairs. Consular representation and 
arcangements are also denied on principle. 
has spent much blood and money in ac- 
and fostering this territory. It js not 
humanly possible that anyone should dispute its 
ossession with her, nor will anyone be in a position 
to bar her development in the directions indicated. 
Its importance to the world in general is at present 
inconsiderable, and will remain so for some time, 
jt will take Turkestan a longer time to become a 
cotton exporter than will elapse before Siberia takes 
its place as an international granary. But its latent 
possibilities should not be underestimated. Of all 
European nations Russia is the one which has not 
only acquired most Asiatic territory, but established 
herself most firmly in that continent. Her methods 
of procedure show—and this should be emphasised 
in the face of belittling criticism—that the Russia 
of to-day possesses and maintains her great and 
ancient talent for colonisation. 


THE NEW SIBERIA. 
In the Russian Review we have a pleasing 
* picture of 5 eria from’ the pen of Arthur G. 


penefi 
ginte © 
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Foreign 
similar 


Russie 
uiring 


Marshall, who calls attention to the error of 
misguided public opinion in regarding Siberia 
as ‘off the map”’: 


Siberia has probably been the subject of more mis- 
conceptions than any other country. Through the 
modern novel which deals with Russian life it is 
pictured in the minds of most people as a land of 
perpetual winter, extremely barren, its only industry 
being mi worked by convict labour whose un- 
willingness is overcome by the constant application 
of the knout, until eventually death gives them a 
happyarelease. This picture, which is on a par with 
the popular conception of the Russian Government, 
is entirely erroneous. Siberia in reality ts Russia’s 
Canada, and Canada, as portrayed by the novelist, 
as a land flowing with milk and honey, where every 
one is rich and every one is contented. Thus we 
have tW6 countries really very similar, but concern- 
ing which popular conceptions are 
different. A first _visit to Siberia is an eye-opener 
to those who have gathered their knowledge of the 
country from the novelist. The tourist, arriving in 
the spring, finds himself in the land of flowers, and 
in place of discontented strings of chained convicts 
he finds contented, hardworking agriculturists and 
no signs of the miserable poverty he had expected. 

Map Marshall gives statistics showing the 
§reat advance in manufacturing, mining, and 
*griculture, and concludes :— 

Siberia is one of the last of the world’s big areas 
to be opened up. China already has her own 
Civilisation. Canada, South America—excepting 
only Brazil—South Africa and Australia are all well 
advanced, and are now working on regular lines; 
While Siberia is like an open, untilled field, and if 
one will but take advantage of it there is a vast 
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absolutely” 


' Arena with his magazine, and carry on its cheer. 


of this country will’ continue to ei handi 
our competidas. $ a wee: : 
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THE POLES IN PRUSSIA.. 


Botcstaw Srucki gives an account in the 
Russian Review of "Germany's action in apply- 
ing the Expropriation Act of 1908. It is diffi- 
cult to understand a modern State enforcing such 
wholesale plunder against a member of its own 3 
body, with the inevitable result of weakenin 
its own powers of resistance and attack. The 


writer sums up the situation in sentences of 
dignified restraint :— 


_it would be superfluous to explain the extreme 
injustice of the Expropriation Law, which lava hands _ 
on private property for the sole reason that it does 
not belong to Germans. In the first place, the rights _ bart 
of the proprietors are violated. Secondly, a great 
wrong is done to the Polish working-fall, whose 
families have lived, sometimes for many generations, 
on. the estate, and who are now expelled together 
with the proprietor, to clear the way for German 
colonists. Polish trade and industry in the surround- 
ing towns are also damaged, for the authorities forbid 
the German settlers to buy from Polish firms. Last 
but not least, expropriation injures the Church. As 
the Poles are Catholies while the German colonists — oe 
are Protestants, the Catholic parishes lose, through 
the forced emigrations, a considerable number of I 
members, a great deal of their moral influence, and 
also a part of their necessarily small revenue. aea . 
In the whole history of Polish sufferings it is un- 
doubtedly the -exnrapriation measure whieh has 
weighed the heaviest on bath peonle and country, 
This expropriation would mean national mourning 
for any agricultural peonle; but it means something s 
more acute than mourning to the Poles, who loves 
their: traditions and strive to uphold them on that 
soil where the kingdom of Poland once flourished. 
Many of them would prefer slaughter rather than | 
be expelled from homesteads where their forebears 
lived and struggled for over a thousand years. The 
expropriation schools them to the spirit of bondage; 
it means extirpation. i 


Tue editor of the World's Work deserves 
commendation for his decision to incorporate the 


ful message of kindly exhortation to Public 
School men throughout the Empire. The spher: 
of the Arena was naturally limited, as it was — 
intended to appeal primarily to Public Schoo 
and University men, but its ideals and aims were 
so excellent that it would have been a matter 
regret if it had heen discontinued altogether, 
a leading article announcing the change 
editor welcomes his new public, and exr 
that he does not intend to earmark articles 
certain sections of the magazine as speci 
directed to Arena readers,ebut: in each Í 

articles will appear that will be of part 
interest to the new public gained ye 
aridwar ees 
ee 
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WHAT WORKMEN THINK. 

"J. M. Kensepy in the Nineteenth Century is 
inclined to be somewhat dictatorial upon a 
matter which does not permit of exclusive or 
oracular empiricism. The writer claims that 
the feudal system still has its hold deep down in 
the heart of the worker, who dearly prefers a lord 
to a Crooks, a MacDonald, or a Snowden, and 

~adds:—‘‘ An undoubted aristocrat, however, 
wins immediate approval, Lord Hugh Cecil or 
Mr. Balfour as a professed Labour leader would 
‘be followed with enthusiasm.” - We ‘must 
"assume perversity in some direction, for we still 
Wait the appearance of the heaven-born leader 
from the ranks of the aristocracy. 

Mr. Kennedy is at least whole-hearted in his 

“appreciation of the deficiencies of the worker 
and enlarges his belief :— 


In the political as well as in the sociological sense 
of the word the British working classes are. composed 
_ of the most conservative types of men in existence, 

comparable only with Russian moujiks or Chinese 

: ndarins, though they possess a fund of loyalty and 
triotism which we cannot invariably associate with 
the Near or the Far East. If they chose to exert their 
voting power in behalf of one particular party they 
could make the House of Commons predominantly 
_ Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, as they might 
feel inclined. The fact that they return only a beg- 
arly forty odd Labour members shows sufficiently 
well the contempt and suspicion in which they hold 
the men who try to improve their own position by 
exploiting them. Indeed, our workmen are not 
qualified to exercise the responsibilities of political 
power beyond the mere act of voting for some mém- 
ber of the higher classes, and the moderate men, 
who form the great bulk of the workers, realise this 
rfectly well. They are content to follow when they 
are well led; the confidence which the great -feudal 
at the disposal of em- 


chiefs could command is now 
_-ployers. 
ee ; 
= We can charitably assume that Mr. Kennedy 
_has not read the painful history of the growth 
of Trades Unionism, and we wonder how many 
orkmen will accept the writer’s obiter dicta 
as a true expression of. their thinking when he 
‘concludes :— : 


E: We can and must blame the Conservative Party, 
wever, for allowing the petty intrigues of political 

e to withdraw its attention from the problem of 
Labour unrest: a problem which 
solved only by the Conservative Party, a problem the 
ution of which will at Once,raise the credit of the 

h the working classes on a sound 
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economic foundation, and do more to consolida 
Empire than all the political speeches of t 
decade. A General Election is within sight 3 
is not yet too late to make amends for the error, 
the past. es! 
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WILL THE CONSERVATIVE 
GRANT THE VOTE? 

In the Deutsche Revue for September is p 
lished an article by Lady Robert Cecil, o 
Prospects of Woman Suffrage in England 
She begins by saying that England can 
long refuse what Australia, New Zealand, 
certain American States have already concedi 
Even opponents have been forced to ackn, 
ledge that the women’s vote is now only a qu ; 
tion of time and that delay is the utmost the 
can expect. While many Bills have had a second 
reading, party considerations, or even the priva 
prejudices of Cabinet Ministers, have sufficed to! 
either party to sacrifice the women. Go 
ments do not fall when pledges to women 
broken and women without votes have not the 
same means as men of making their discont 
felt in the constituencies. 
While not excusing militancy, Lady t 
Cecil explains to German readers that militant f 
tactics were adopted because the peace 
methods and the work of forty years 
requited in Parliament by a complete legis: 
fiasco and outside Parliament by 
universal boycott by the Press. Militanc 
' adds, is regrettable but not surprising. — 
such treatment, and in a similar position, n 
would undoubtedly have gone much’ farth 
Generally speaking, the surprising thing is, 
‘that a number- of women have give free 
course to their indignation, but that comp 
tively few have done so. The real positi: 
affairs is largely misunderstood by the 
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their heads, great-hearted natures easily 
` by injustice. No one can deny their 
and courage. oy : 

_In reference to the attitude of the 
tive Party, Lady Robert Cecil says thai 
the introduction of a Woman Suffrage 
à itic basis be proposed, the Co: 
would be obliged in self-defence to gi 
measure of a more moderate charac 
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“HER WAGES.” 
Unper the above heading Dr. Raymond V. 
butes to the Westminster Review 


phelan contri 
article on women’s lower 


of September an 
wages. T 
Occasionally quality or quantity of product 
explains women’s lower wages, but in far too 
„many cases the ezplanation is sex, The argu- 
ment that sex should make a difference in wages 
very often declares for the payment of men 
according to productivity, but of women accord- 
ing to need. The man with a family. will say, 
« J have a family to support.” What he should 
say is that he co-operates with a family in the 
work of its support. While the money-earner is 
essential, the efficient housekeeper is equally so. 
The woman-worker in the world, as well as the 
man-worker, requires a housekeeper, or must be 
able to buy the domestic services that the man- 
worker’s, wife supplies. For inferior pay a 
< woman often gives services equivalent, and, in 
some cases at least, superior to that given by 
men. people view man’s work as through 

. a plate-giass window and see it in its normal 
proportions. When they look at women’s work 


their mental eyes undergo a transformation 
which ¢ them an image like that seen by 
looking t gh the wrong end of a pair of 
opera-gia: But all this is changing. Edu- 
cational progress for women and a universal 
understanding of modern economic conditions 
will bring for equivalent service equal pay 


“regardless of sex. 


CONSTRUCTIVE TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 

In the October issue of Chambers’s Journal 
Lerd Grey explains once more the principles of 
the Public-House Trust Movement. 

The method adopted by the Trust is to obtain 
licensed houses, either by purchase or on lease, 
free of any tie, and to work them by managers 
qualified as caterers and hosts. These managers 
receive a fixed wage and commissions on all 
takings other than those for alcoholic liquors. 
Music and games are among the features of the 
Trust house. Jn ten years it is estimated that 
at least eleven million customers have been 
servec'in the houses of the Home Counties Pub- 
lic-House Trust, Ltd., alone. In the United 
Kingdom 318 hduses are now controlled by Trust 
Companies. The supply of suitable managers 
far exceeds the demand. The pay is excellent, 
and the manager is not only insured against loss, 
but may share in the gains. It only remains for 
the public to subscribe more share capital to 
enable more houses to be acquired. 
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SELF-GUIDANCE IN EDUCATIO! 

Mrs. C. F. A. MasterMan’ contributes 
the Parents’ Review for September a few ide: 
and suggestions concerning the * Montes: 
method. i 


— 
She sees a certain number of defects 


she cannot understand why Madame Montessori 
uses pictures so little. As a suggestion, M 

Masterman thinks it would be a good thing t 
discuss with children at an earlier stage what 
they are to learn, and give them more freedom 
in choice of subjects. Could not a school be 
run more like a university, with all sorts o 
classes going on, and the pupils choosing which 
they shall attend? But if this is impossible could 
not a number of stated hours be “ Montessori 
in which the pupils could work at anything they 
liked? She asks us to remember that liberty 
is what we are training our children for, the 
time when they must choose their own work 
and generally decide things for themselves. 
But, she adds, there may be some danger of 
premature independence among poor pet 

owing to economic pressure. It may be asked 
Should not the poor equally with the better- 
do be turned out able to face a risk, make 
decision, and assimilate a new idea? : 


THE GREATEST CAUSE OF 

INFANTILE MORTALITY. — 
In connection with the promise of the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission on diseases” 
having their origin in vice, a writer in the Eng 
lishwoman for September writes :— 
Now that the knowledge has filtered through 
to women that to this cause is due the childlessness 
of many homes, the early death of thousands of 
babes, the physical deformity and mental degene: 
of countless survivors, there is no motive str 
enough to reconcile them to ignorance or to re 
tion. They will not submit to hear that a high rate 
of infant mortality is due to maternal neglect when 

Dr. Mott has said, without contradiction, 
syphilis is the greatest cause of infantile mor- 
it themselves for the falling eo 


rate in face of the figures which connect the gre 
number of stillbirths with this disease... . Is 
to rail against the mothers 


that those mentors who ¢ 
the high rate of infant r 
hig t into 


grievous shortcomiags of their 


-- RUS ET URBS. 


5 G. S. Dickerman and Mark Jefferson in the 
Ailantic Monthly. The latter emphasises the 
interdependence of town and country, which, he 
claims, are ‘‘ organically regulated.” Thus— 


Crops cannot be grown without fields, nor ex- 
changed and manufactured under the modern system 
of division of labour, without cities. Only in the 
rudest pioneer settlements do men dispense with this 
Be division of labour by doing everything painfully and 
j badly on the farm. Such settlements are retarded 

and hampered until they have towns for the city 
_ part of the work. When we estimate that the aver- 

age inhabitant of New York may have but a few 

Score square feet for his own use, we are apt to 

forget that he can only exist on them because some- 

where in the country there are acres of ground pro- 

ducing for him, as really and definitely for him as 
= if he owned them and hired the labour on them— 
what Professor Penck has -called his 
space.” 


Mr. Dickerman is not concerned with this 
_Providential arrangement, pointing out that 
= “there are fifty churches in a city and a 


€ 


“ sustenance 


high mission of the city :— 


Ina highly organised community there is a possi- 
bility that children will grow up to be like the parts 
of a machine fitting snugly into their little places 
and moving there with hardly a thought of what 
their life means; making of custom a slavery ; bow- 
ing in craven fealty to a boss, to a business, a sect, 
an order, a party, any sort of fashionable conven- 
fion, with never a sentiment of devotion fo any 
burning truth of any grand cause, and with scarcely 
= any recognition of those responsibilities which give 
= fọ life its dignity and splendour. Many 
human qualities come to their best in a life of 
À parative isolation. A big tree, an oak or elm, stand- 
‘ing out in an open field has a toughness of fibre, a 
‘spread of boughs and roundness of shape that are“ 


great 
com- 


ina in the woods. So 
people get individuality by being much alone. They 
become self-reliant by relying on themselves. They 


fough triumphantly have acquired their powe : 
way. The coun 4 eee 
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.. PROBLEMS OF TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


“Tur Problem of Cities” is discussed by 


thousand saloons,” and severely discounts the . 


rukul 


hte 


TWELVE MILLIONS STARVING 


“Tut only cure for starvation is food,” age 
Richard Higgs in his book, The Heart 6 
Social Problem.* Mr. Higgs undertakes nol 
a task than the complete- reorganisation or 
agriculture, and outlines a working plan where. 
by Municipal and State farming will replace the 
present wasteful and haphazard methods whi 
are the „chief causes of the decline of ru 
England. The author covers a wide field in his 
survey of the social problem. He first sho 
the failure of Social Reform on Present lines, 
takes a bird’s-eye view of the Land Question 
and discusses with great ability the rival attr 
tions of town and couniry. 

Mr. F. Herbert Stead contributes an Intro. 
duction, from which the reader will appreciate | 
the fact that Mr. Higes gives good reasons for! 
the faith that is in him :— 


My friend Mr. Higgs is a working farmer, who is 
daily face to face with the realities of man, and 
beast, and field. His thought and word are racy of 
the soil, and have that out-of-door directness which- 
marks the thinking man at work upon the land. He 
has- the expert’s horror of the ignorant, if well. 
“meaning, dabbler. His passion for scientific produc. 
tion fills him with a noble rage at the waste an 
overlapping of petty holdings. Still nobler is- his 
fervid desire to vindicate the rights of the huma 
factor in rural production. 


The author possesses the rare art of illumi- 
nating what to many is a dull political problem, 
with the result that the reader’s task is må 
the lightest, and even the practical suggestio: 
are clothed in picturesque phrasing. Mr. Higg 
proves conclusively that there are severe limi! 
tions to the general adoption of ‘small hol 

` ings,’ and looks to the widest applicatien of, the” 
principle of municipal farming, already at work, 
as the ultimate cure for poverty, and says :— 


Is it too much to ask that the organisation of th 
people’s food jsupply should be the first duty o: 
civilised people? The people live by food, and a 
fed nation is a weak nation. We have mun pal 
“water; why not municipal wheat? A people who: 
food supply is unorganised and in* the irrespo! 
hands of private persons is a people whose weax 
1S great, and who are open to panic and hyster 
‚the coming of every trouble which threatens. Is’ 
_much to ask that national food stores should be 
much the duty of the Statė as national defence. 
that the storage of wheat should be as muci 
national concern as the storage of gold or the 
vation of the national credit? 


* The Dover 
Stead’s’Publishi 


Printing and Publishing Co., Lt 
ng House,’ Kingsway. (2s. 6d. net. 
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LIVING LONDON. 

Wr have not so many artists that we can 
afford to lose the work of Harry Furniss, whose 
well-known pencil illustrates “ “ Onlooker’s ’ Ime 
pressions of London ” in the October Windsor 
Magazine. By courtesy of the Editor, we are 
enabled to reproduce a telling sketch of the 
‘‘ Orators,” who are a peculiar tribe, fulfilling 
their self-imposed duty with much wit and wis- 
dom. ‘‘ Onlooker’’ notes that— 


“ London is a city of orators. There is more 
public speaking to the acre, especially on Sundays, 


s - 
in that ¢ity than in any other. To get the full bene- 
fit of this boon, go to Hyde Park on a fine Sunday. 
By selecting a location advantageously, it is possible 
to listen simultaneously to lectures on Fruitarianism, 
Socialism, and Christian Science, besides picking up 
valuable fragments of discourse on Esoteric Buddh- 
ism, and Mormonism. A movement is on foot to 
establish a fund for providing Hyde Park orators 
With voice lozenges—a much-needed charity. There 
is also another society for providing them with 
muzzles, but this by the way. Visitors to London 
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Orators. | 


who wish to orate themselves are-at liberty to do so, 
Stand at a corner of a street talking in a loud voice 
~it Is Immaterial what you talk about—and a erowd 
will soort gather round you, and as long as you go 


on orating, nothing but a policeman or a collecting 
box will move them dn.” s 


THE NEW CITY. 


Mr. Frank L. EmasueL contributes to the 
September number of the Architectural Review 
particulars of an interesting scheme for a group 
əf City improvements. i 

The demolition of the old General Post Office 


een ~ 


at a time when great improvements are contem- 
plated in the heart of the City has, he says, 
led him to attempt to weld these various neces- 
sities with some new suggestions into a single ~, 
plan. The main objects of his scheme are to 
form a spacious and symmetrical square (Wren 
Square) at the junction ofeNewgate Street and 


Cheapside, into which to lead a new main 
ei a required to „tap the districts 
to the north-east. This thoroughfare E 


# 


to run, wid the east side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard fo a necessary approach to the 
projected St. Paul's Bridge. a An embellish- 
ment of the remodelled square with a central 
monument to Wren is buggested, while St. 
Vedast’s Church would be the culminating 
feature of the vista along Newgate Street. 
Another suggestion is for a new avenue (Gold- 
smiths’ Way), which would reveal to view the 
centre portion of that beautiful and stately 
building, Goldsmiths’ Hall, which has been 
hidden away in Foster Lane. As this avenue 
would pierce at right angles the St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand frontage, he would connect the two 
blocks of the new G.P.O. buildings by a bridge 
over Goldsmiths’ Way, which could be made a 
fine central feature of the St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
front without interfering with the view of Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. By widening the east side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the beautiful church of St. 
Augustine, at the corner of Watling Street, 
would be brought to light. From this point 
Mr. Emanuel offers alternative schemes for 
entering the St. Paul’s Bridge approach. A 
St. Paul’s Avenue, a Cathedral Avenue, a cres- 
cent (Questway, in memory of the Quest 
House), and other streets are included in the 
proposed scheme. : 


HOMES FOR THE AGED POOR. 


Po.iricians who believe in short cuts will do 
well to study the evidence contained in The Con- 
temporary article by Edith Sellers, ‘‘-For the 
Sake of Ratepayers and Old-Age Pensioners.”’ 
Our readers have been made acquainted with the 
progress of the Whyteleafe experiment since its 
inception in connection with the work of the 
Browning Settlement, and Miss Sellers now sub- 
mits the results of thirteen years of steady 
development of an idea which offers a full solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of providing a real 
home for the aged poor. The writer sums up 
_~ her interesting account by saying :— 


Thus the Whyteleafe experiment proves that the 
_ more respectable among the old people who are in 
the workhouse, or on their way there, might all be 
provided with good homes, where they would be out 
of harm’s way, and live in comfort at the cost of 
3s. Sid. a week each. In these homes=the Old 
Folks’ Homes—they could spend their last days in 


this is a point on which stress must be laid—they 
cek each— 


f money that comes 
Du r To build old folks’ homes such as 
- there are at. Whyteleafe would, therefore, be sound 
_ &onomy as well ag charity. Whoever built them 
Ss age i 7 - i 
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whether private philanthropists or local auth 
would merit the gratitude of all who feel the y 
of the rates, as well as of all who feel the pi 
poverty. 


TRUSTEES UNLIMITED 

We suggest this title as the most Suitable. 
cover the activities of the gentlemen entrust 
by a public-spirited citizen to carry out “An 
Social Experiment,” described by Mr. J. Hoy 
Whitehouse in The Contemporary Review, me a 
objects,of the trust are very broadly to increas, 
the health, intelligence, comfort, and sens 
beauty of the whole community. 

Every phase of social reform is included in the | 
programme of this most optimistic of phila 
thropists, not forgetting the foundation of 
agricultural settlement, educational Work fe 
amongst adults, and other trifling tasks which s | 
far have absorbed the energies of societies innu 
merable. We shall be pleased to hear that t 
insatiable trust is arranging to take over they 
task of running the British Empire, at least fo 
a decade, during which the taxpayer might 
and forget his troubles. : 


WHEN MAN FOUND JOY IN 
WORK. 


In the Connoisseur for September there i 
article by Amelia S. Levetus, on Dr. Albe 
Figdor’s Collection of Dolls? Furniture 
Vienna. After describing a number of arti 
of wooden furniture in the collection, many 
them beautifully. carved, the writer says 
pieces all bear on their face the impress jof 
and that creative impulse so characteristic 
the ages when man delighted in his work. Al 
show the same love of work, the same rar 
quality of workmanship and feeling for design 
which the craftsmen of those days showed in 
their productions, when man—and woman, to 
could pause at work, regard it attentively, 
take real pride in it. Everywhere the. sa 
efficiency is shown. The craftsman gave, 
were, of his very self. And surely those 
made these things must have loved childr 
How otherwise could they have spent so mi 
patient labour on these objects destined 
children’s pleasure? The chairs in thecollec 
tion are Italian, Dutch, and German. One 
Dutch chair, only nine centimetres in h 
Stated to be exactly like one ‘to be seen 
engraving by Van Ostade, representing 
girls playing with their dolls and other 
As the chairs are all perfect in design and coti 


“struction, they give an idea of the forms 
vogue in the three countries two or thre 
turies ago. è PS 


e 
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SCIENTISTS 

A veRY interesting article appears in the 
World's Work for October by Mr. George E. 
Hale on the Work of the Mount Wilson Obser- 
yatory. This observatory has a wonderful posi- 
tion on the summit of Mount Wilson, 7,000 ft. 
> above the sea, and high above the fogs and mist 
clouds. It is the purpose at this observatory to 
gain as much knowledge as possible of the life 
history of stars. Special attention is devoted to 
solar problems, the sun being in the immediate 


AT WORK. “3 


especiqlly interesting is the illustration ‘of the 
new tower of 150 ft. which has been recently 
erected, by the aid of which many important 
results have already been obtained, 


THE WOMAN DOCTOR, 


Wanpa pr Szaramowicz contributes an article 
to the Pall Mall Magazine which gives a clear 
idea of the training necessary to the training of 
the Woman Doctor :— : 


neighbourhood of the observatory, and it is 


possible to form a large image of it and all parts 
studied separately. Most of the other stars are 
SG remote that they can only be observed as 

ninute needle-points of light, even with the most 
powerful telescopes. The life-changes of a 
single? star occupy millions of years, so speci- 
«mers of young, middle-aged, and old stars are 
chosen and studied with every means at the dis- 
posal of the observatory. The instruments and 
«methods employed at Mount Wilson are for the 
Most part new, devised by the members of the 


staff and constructed in the observatory instru- 


ment shop. The article is accompanied by 
excellent illustrations of the machinery used; 


The Extraordinary Site of the Observatory 
On the summit of Mount Wilson, 7,000 feet above the sea; above the fogs and mist clouds, 
(Reproduced by courtesy of “ The World's Work.) 


First of all, then, before registration as a medical 
student is possible, she has to pass a preliminary 
examination in general education, which includes 
such subjects as English, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Greek or a modern language. Then begins her. 
medical career proper. Se 

For this purpose she goes either to the Universi- 
ties of Glasgow or Edinburgh in Scotland, and Dur- 
ham in England, or—and this is the most usual 
course—to the London (Royal Free Hospital) School 


of Medicine for Women, which is responsible for“ __ 


considerably more than half the women on the British 


Medical Mees a : : : 
Her period of training here lasts from five to 5) 
years, ise when her two-and-a-half years of se 


in medical science is accomplished she enters the 
hospital wards. ` eee 
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k THE BEE’S COMPASS. 

Tur Fortnightly Review contains an article by 
Henri Fabre, in which he gives “particulars of 
; experiments carried out byehim at the sugges- 
tion of Charles Darwin. The English scientist 
p had been struck by Fabre’s work on the mason- 
bees, especially the faculty of finding their way 
back to their nests after being carried a long dis- 
= tance from home, and wrote the following 

letter :— 


“Allow me to 
make a sugges- 
tion in relation to 
your wonderful 
account of insects 
finding their way 

! home. I formerly 
wished to try it 
with pigeons — 
namely, to carry 
the insects in their 
paper cornets 
about a hundred 
i paces in the oppo- 
* Site direction to 
that which you 
intended ulti- 
\ mately to carry 
} them, but before 
turning round to 
return, to put the 
insects in a circu- 
lar box with an 
axle which could 
be made to re- 
volve very rapidly, 
first in one direc- 
tion and then in 
another, so as to 
destroy for a time 
all sense of direc- 
tion in the insects. 
I have sometimes 
imagined that 
ie animals may feel 
in Which direction 
they were at the 
first start 

Ses carried.” 

‘With ` infinite 
| “patience Fabre 
“sets about his 
s task, and notwithstanding the most elaborate 
‘precautions to confuse the bees a large per- 

centage arrived home. On the assumption that 
there was something magnetic about the insect’s 

compass,” Darwin then Suggested that a 
magnetised needle should'be attached to the bees 
tn? order to distùrb their “ diamagnetic 
_ sensibility.” Fabre allows himself to be slightly 
Sarcastic, but nevertheless carried out Darwin’s 
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M. Henri Fabre. * (P.H. Fabre. 
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suggestions to the end—with 


no Satisfa, he 
result. tory 


d MICROBES. 


In Nash’s Sir Wiliam Ramsay writes 
absorbing topic, ‘‘ Making the Microbe Work ¢ 
the Good of All Mankind. 2 The writer gives a, 
reader an account of the work of Robert Brown: 
“ the prince of botanists,” Professor Loeb, Pag. 
teur, and other workers in this important 
scientific field of aE 
1D v es tigation 
Sater William 
gives some idea 
of the work re 
maining for 
future dis 
covery :— 


The” effect 
enlisting: the ser- 
vices of microbes 
useful to mankind 
and of extermi “ 
nating those hurt. 
ful, has been 
enormously -to 
reduce the death- 
rate. But -the 
campaign is by no 
means over. Al 
though. malaria” 
has been traced to 
microbes borne by 
mosquitoes; al- 
though yellow 
fever has® been 
traced to a simi- 
lar origin; f 
although sleeping | 
sickness has been 
proved to be due 
-to the passage of 
a fatal microbe ~ 
into man, when” 
he is bitten by the 
tsetse-fly; an 
although plague 
is now known to 
be due to the bite 
af a flea which 
ate infects rat; ai 
which is itself infected by a special micrabe—yet 
constant work is being done to discover how te keep 
down these plagues, and, if possible, to kill them 
out, as well as to find a means of rendering tHe 
inhabitants of dangerous countries immune. 


On the 


EG 

Dr. Leonarn Kerne HirsHperc writes a 00 
article in the October World’s Work on “M 
vellous Preventives of Disease.” 


a 
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FALSTAFF IN MUSIC, 

{ue above title will probably call to mind 
Verdi’s famous opera, ih Falstaff,” but the work 
indic#ted is a new composition written by Sir 
Edward Elgar for the Leeds Festival. ° In 
the September number of the Musical Times 
“appear some notes by Sir Edward him- 
self on this important work (Op. 68), which is 
described as a Symphonic Study for Orchestra, 
with two Interludes. The study is based solely 
on the Falstaff of the historical plays, 
‘©; and 2 Henry IV.” and “ Henry V.,’’ and 
the listener is asked to forget about the carica- 
ture in ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor,” which 
is better known to playgoers than the real Fal- 
staff. Sir Edward’s scheme begins with 
Falstaff and Prince Henry. This is followed by 
Eastcheap, Gadshill, the Boar’s Head, revelry 

Sand sleep.” The third division includes Falstaff’s 
= March, the return through Gloucestershire, the 
new King, and the hurried ride to London; and 
in the fourth we have King Henry V.’s progress, 
“and the repudiation of Falstaff and his death. 
It is in an apartment of the Prince’s that Fal- 
staff first appears, and the feeling of pleasantry 
which runs through the dialogue is almost 
courtly. Then, adds Sir. Edward, there follow 
scenes so finely graduated that they exhibit one 
of the highest flights of Shakespeare’s genius— 
we are shown the inevitable degradation down 
sto the squalid end. — 


MUSICAL REVOLUTIONARIES. 


Mr. D. Ç. Parker contributes to the Septem- 
ber number of the Musical Times an article on 
thesFuturist in Music. No sooner has the public 
become acquainted with the aims of a man than 
Some intonsiderate intruder claims its attention 
and makes a readjustment of our ideas an im- 
perative necessity, says the writer. Even in the 
past we note again and again the appearance 
of men who were not content to take things as 
they found them. If progress means protest 
and experimenting, the reason for the swift de- 
velopment of musical art is easily explained. 
The heterodoxy of to-day is the orthodoxy of 
to-morrow. Modern music is also hydra- 
headed. Strauss may be the most prominent 
-nusician. of to-day, but he is not the only revo- 
lutionary of our time. One of the most auda- 
cious is Pratella, a concert of whose composi- 
tons was recently given at Rome. According 
‘o*accounts, his idea is that Beethoven and 
Wagner have had their day, and that the song 
of humanity must contain the noise of tramways, 
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MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA. 


‘telligible (21 gies 
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taxis, and crowds, Schönberg, Scriab 
eee show p 


abroad that the spirit Of unrest 


i Experience seems to téach, says Mr. Pa 
in conclusion, that in the best musician there is 
something of the natural revolutionary, Did — 
not Chopin celebrate the fail of Warsaw in 
Etude? Did not Wagner find his name pro 
nent in the Dresden revolt? Did not Schumann 
sing the cause of liberty in male-voice choruses? 
Doubtless some of the younger voices feel 
need of “a pitch Opposed t 
age.” And 


the people who seem to believe the old stories. 
a divinity, and who 


Two foreign articles on Mr. Bernard Shaw 
plays have appeared in September. In the 
Deutsche Rundschau, Herr Otto Seeck remarks 
that two souls inhabit the breast of Mr. Shaw 
In his plays Mr. Shaw is the poet who s 
reality with the normal eye; in his prefaces 
essays he is the political agitator, whose vision 
disturbed by party spectacles. It affords a 
ridiculous picture of the imperfection of all 
human art that the man who as a poet comba 
all idealism has as a politician fallen into th 
idealism called Socialism. That politics 
religion—and Socialism is both—may turn 
clearest heads we know, but what do we car 
about the politician when we can enjoy the poe! 
We can draw from the deep knowledge of 
world displayed in his plays the lessons which 
himself, deluded by his wrong theories, is unable 
to draw to the full. 3 

Writing in the Bibliothèque Universelle, Augu ae 
tin and Henriette Hamon—the former the author 
of ‘‘ Bernard Shaw, the Moliére of the Twenti 
Century ’—note that every new piece by Mr. 
Shaw disconcerts and exasperates the cri 
not the public. ~ His To is pees re> 
theses, with the pros and cons, an: ring 
invited his hearers to think, leaves to them 
choice of solution. He has appropriat 
technique of Moliére, and having 
his own individuality, has written 
of comedy. The work of Mr 
the height of the univer 
say, as Wagner, wrote, 
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A FAMOUS VASE, 


In the September number of the Westminster 
Review Mr. W. Turner tells the story of the 
iginal Barberini Vase, the model of thé Port- 
and Vase made by Wedgwood. 
The Barberini Vase, says the writer, was dis- 
© covered about the year 1635 in the tomb of 
Severus, near Rome; and fourteen centuries 
previously (a.D. 235) the Emperor was killed in 
Gaul in quelling a revolt. At that time the 
Roman art of glass-blowing had nearly reached 
perfection. A vase of purest crystal glass of a 
deep dark blue texture was evidently made for 
-the venerated ashes of Severus (who un- 
doubtedly was cremated). Over the blue was 
laid a layer of white opaque glass when the 
other was red-hot. 
engraver cut into the surface to the dark field 
below, leaving in relief most: beautiful human- 
like figures. This vase came into the posses- 
sion of the Italian family of Barberini. Hence 
‘its name. After changing hands twice it was 
purchased by the Duchess of Portland, and a 
descendant of hers, the fourth Duke, deposited 
it in the British Museum after having lent it to 
“Wedgwood to make his copy. Wedgwood’s 
copy is generally esteemed his masterpiece. As 
he designs on the vase, various guesses have 
n made, such as the death of Adonis, 
inian mysteries, acts of the Emperor 
everus, etc. 


PISTON-ROD RHETORIC. 


. Tue chief contribution to the September Book- 

_ inan is a long article, or rather the first part 
of a long article, on Mr. Bernard Shaw by Mr. 
ixon Scott. Speaking of Mr. Shaw’s utter- 
ces Mr. Scott writes :— ; 


_ The exasperating thing about all Shaw’s utter- 
ances isn’t their surface savagery or cynicism; it is 
he sight of the sweet sap being choked and changed 
behind. Cut through the metallic coating that covers 
his leaves with that glib, repellent, acrid shine, 
; nd you get generosity, wonder, wistfulness, awe, 
= any amount of lovableness and love. His heart is 
in the right place; it is only his tongue that has 
gone wrong; it has taken a permanent twist into 
his cheek. When he tries to preach gentleness, it 
urns the words into jeers; it makes him malevolent 
ir he cause of mercy, quarrelsome in the name of 
; and when he strives to shout friendly advice 
terpreter, tutored too well, changes the message 
a cold snarl of disdain. . . . 
All his announcements are denouncements; he 
_, must attack to defend; his affirmations reach ‘our 
s dénials—all his most pésitive utterances seem 
strings of no’s . . . exactly as in Ruskin’s 
the. piston-rod rhetoric sinks the ship it was 
to drive. The imaginations of both these 
ed into wrong channels, ruined the cases 
‘Kidnapped to plead. 
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After cooling, the gem-, 


1814 a group of artists desired to revive i 


but this time to live: 


LITERARY TASTE IN AUSTRA 
Writinc in the September number of 
Book Monthly, Katharine S. Prichard tells 
something of the reading tastes of Austra 
First and foremost, Australians, we are 
are newspaper-readers. The daily papers 
large circulations, and on Saturdays a 
pages are added treating of all sorts of 
jects besides the news of the day, As to boo 
Australians like works dealing with their o 
country. Australian literature generally has 
vigorous note all its own and sells well, 
marked feature of the Australian’s literary tas 
is his appreciation of the poetry of his own lan 
and in fiction Rolfe Boldrewood, Ethel Turner 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, and other well-known. 
Australian novelists or writers of stories of 
Australian Jife are naturally very popular. Th 
there are the “literary exquisites,” peopl 
cultured as any of their species between t 
Poles, who attend lectures on Ibsen, Anatol 
France, Sudermann, and other Continental 
writers, as well as discourses on the lights o 
English literature. E 


Lal 


A DRAMA OF CONJUGAL LOV 
M. Camitte BELLaicNe devotes his m 
article in the mid-September issue of the Re 
des Deux Mondes to a book on Beethove 
‘“ Fidelio ° by Maurice Kufferath. 
Why was the opera called “ Fidelio” rath 
than “ Leonora ’’? Beethoven himself certa 
preferred the latter title, which:was the origi 
name of the work. , It was the management of 
the Theatre Ander Wien which demanded the 
pseudonym. . The Spanish historical -drama of 
f Leonora ; or, Conjugal Love,” on which the 
opera is based, was written by Jean Nicolas 
Bouilly in 1798 for the singer and composer, 
Pierre Gaveaux. Nothing could be simpler and 
more innocent than this story of the unfortunat 
Florestan, the cruel Pizarro, and the virtuou 
Leonora. M. Kufferath regards Leonora s 
one of the greatest heroines, the Antigone, 
Electra, of conjugal piety. 3 
_ Beethoven’s work was completed in 1805 
in November of that year it was produced. 
Vienna and received only three* performance 
Revised, it was repeated in March of thy 1 
year, and was accorded six representation 


Beethoven consented on condition that he mi 
again revise it. In collaboration with Trei 
he set to work and declared the labour ou 
bring him the Martyr’s crown. 

same year the opera was born for 
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NO GENTLEMEN BURGLARS! 

> Tue Strand has commissioned M. Alphonse 
; sertillon to elucidate the question, “ Does 
‘ Raffles’ Exist?” and the world-famous expert, 
is moved to confess that the gentleman burglar 
isa myth. He says :— 


The reason is simple. When a man of good birth 
covets his neighboyr’s goods, his first thoughts do 
not fly to the use of the “jimmy.” He takes up 
shady finance, which is likely to be more profitable 
than breaking into people’s houses, while the risk of 
punishment, in case of failure, is considerably less. 
To be a burglar you must be a ‘‘ handyman,” with 
some technical ability. 


a 


The article is illustrated by a series of por- 
traits of notorious criminals who have been 
privileged to make M. Bertillon’s acquaintance, 
and by courtesy of the Editor of the Strand we 
reproduce two interesting specimens. The 
writér’s experience enables him to speak with 
authority, as the,following quotation shows :— 

J have jn my department—the Service of Judicial 
Identity—at the Paris Prefecture of Police more than 
half aemillion identification-cards, both of French 
citizens and of foréigners, which have been labori- 
ne ously collected for twenty years past. And I can 
certify this : amongst them there are very few gentle- 

€n by birth—so few indeed that I practically have 
the Ristory of each one of them at my fingers’ ends. 

among these ex-gentlemen never have I come 
across one single professional burglar. . 


a 


Examples of “ Gentlemen” Criminals. 


The one on the left was a foreign nobleman who has sunk to absolute beggary ; the one on the right is a crook 
Who catches his prey by all means of cunning devices. 
: becomes a burglar in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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THE CASE FOR THE BURGLAR. 


ELLWwoop Henxprick enters “A “Plea for 
Materialism ” in the Atlantic Monthly. “The 
writer’s conception of materialism is higher than 
many a saint’s regard for religion, We extract 
the following from a most interesting paper s- 

The burglar whô goes out to rob your house is 
seeking his welfare in his work, just as you and f 
do in ours. If he cannot consider your welfare in 
his business he is like a great many of the rest of 
us; he finds life a little too complicated to take in. 
other interests than his own. You are his legiti- 
mate prey, just as your competitor in business is 
your legitimate prey. Socially, you and 1 differ 


It will be noticed that neither of these types ever 


from the burglar in that we play the game according — 
to different rules, and we like to feel that we are of — 
some use to the world at large. The burglar has a _ 
narrower view, and his social aspirations and desire 
for usefulness are restricted to the under-world, 
Then, too, he is probably undeveloped in sympathy 
and imagination. His sensitiveness to emotions of — 
sympathy is probably slight. But neither sympathy 
nor imagination nor sensitiveness to anything except 
pain may be driven into his soul by making him 
suffer in order to satisfy your resentment against 
him. Your resentmént may drive fear into him, 
and through fear he may cease to be a burglary, 
but statistics do not encourage us much in the hope ~ 
for this. s E 
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= OTHE DARK CONTINENT. 


He » e 

; + AFRICAN GODS final fall. An instance was given of one of 
ce i. EAE a easy : government police, who, previous to his a 
i Major Perciva writes in The Geographical ment, was seized in mid-stream by the coun 


Journal on “‘ Tropical Africa, or the Border Line 
of Mohamedan Civilisation,” and gives many 
interesting details of that famous slave-dealer, 
Zobeir Pasha whose ‘‘ name will be preserved 
to us as much from the fact of his connection 
with Gordon Pasha as from the fact that the 
site of his stockade has given the name of Dem 
Zubeir to the map of Africa. Although Zobeir 
Pasha and his following were routed by Gessi 
so long “ago as the year 1872, it may be of 
interest to know that the burnt stumps of his 
stockade and the mud 
walls of his houses 
continue to witness to 
his greatness in those 
far distant forests up 
to the present day.” 
The writer made 
many inquiries as to 
the remains of ancient 
civilisation and refers 
to the beliefs of the 


present races. He 
says :— 
It may -be news to 


many to hear that not 
only does this sphinx or 
mythical lion still live 
in the minds of people, 
though in a slightly 
altered form, but it is 
still worshipped in the 
eastern district of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal by the 
Koreish-Aja_ tribe of 
which the. Sheikh 
Miriki, an ex-bazinga of 
Zobeir Pasha, is the 
head. Strange as it 
may sound, it is a fact 
that in the year 1908 I 
was present in these 
villages during the 
rains; the river Boro 
came down in spate, 
and the villagers, sacri- . 
ficed a white cock to propitiate the river-god. 
Further interesting facts were given to me about 
«the river-god: “ The god was a lion, Dud, in the 
common Arabic of this part; it lived entirely in the 
water, and was of immense strength, so that it was 
impossible to release anyoné whom it seized except 
through the medium of sacrifice.’ In order to avoid 
this, two sacrifices were made yearly by the villagers 
“ofe at the commencement of the rains at the time 
“when the river first came down in flood, and the 
-second at the time owhen the river commenced its 


ef a 


Sheikh, formerly Sultan, 
(Reproduced by courtesy of ' 


Miriki of the Kiver boro. 
The Geographical Journal.) 


Ghazal channel to a point north of Erdi, and 
native information had been obtained to she effect | 
that it is prolonged far ‘to the east, making a ci 
cuit of the Endi massif and receiving tributatl 
Commandant Tilho hopes in time to explore this- 
region with a view to solving the question of a. PE 
Rie former connection between Lake Chad an 
ing up the Eifel Tower 
met with success, 
nightly hum of mosquitoes. 
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held there until the necessary sacrifice had 

made. This man was with me for some years 

appeared none the worse for his adventure, ’ 
c 


LAKE CHAD. am 


Commanpant TILHO' reports to The GH 
graphical Journal the results of his recent da 
vations in the region of Lake Chad :— 


The level of the lake, as recorded by the gauge 
Bol, reached its maximum for the year in November, 
1912, when the water had re-occupied the whole o 
the basin, and the north, 
ern portion presented 
the same appearance ~ 
in 1904. Navigation Was | 
still difficult, howeye {| 
in this northern pas 
and a barrier of vegeta. 
tion still separated it 
from the south part of 
the lake. In the south 
the swell raised by the 
easterly winds formed | 
the only serious difi- 
culty. With a view to 
throwing light on th 
underground circulg 
tion, observations had | 
been made of the water | 
level both in the well 
Mao and -of. vario 
swampy 


| 


risen during a 
pletely dry period. ln 
one case the maximum f 
was reached on Febru- 
ary 2oth, three months 
after the higtiest stage 
had been reached in th 

main lake. ee | 
the depressions to the 
east and north-east of 
Chad had been made by 
Captain Vignon, wh 
had proved the con 
uity , of the. Bahr-el- 


Attempts at longitude determination by 


signals had not so fat 
a disturbing element being the 


pisses 1 


FETISH LAND. r 
United Empire, the Journal of. the Royal 
Colonia! Institute, publishes the text of an in- 
teresting address recently delivered before the 
Institute on ‘‘ The Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast,” by Captain C. H. Armitage, who, 


said :— 

The religion df ‘the natives of Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories must be described as animism— 
in the former of a higher, and in the latter of a 


cruder, form. Both believe in a deity, who is of such 
supreme transcendence as to be far beyond the reach 
of prayer or appeal. There are, however, numerous 
minor deities and spirits—in nearly every case malig- 
nant—who have to be propitiated or appeased. ` It 
may surprise you to hear that idolatry, as we under- 
stand the term, does not exist; the so-called ‘* fetish ” 
—a misnomer—is in reality a spirit that has taken 
up its abode in some natural feature such as a hill, 
a stream, a lake. Such spirits are located by the 
prieŝtsand become tribal guardians. Spirits will also 
occupy objects prepared for their reception, such as 
<a wooden figure,.a brass pan containing a mixture of 
ingredients supposed to be agreeable to the particu- 
lar spirit that takes up its residence therein, or even 
Ta stone or other inanimate object. These spirits are 
usually the guardians of families or individuals, but 
they have an unpleasant way of turning on and rend- 
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speaking of the little understood native faiths, ` 


The Mosque at Wa. y 


(Reproduced by permission of the Editor of “United Empire.) 
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ing their owners, which makes their adoption a son 
what hazardous undertaking. «Se long as a Aa 

brings prosperity to the tribe, family, or individual 
claiming its protection, its domicile is watched over 
and carefully tended, but, directly misfortuna bea. 
falls, a priest is consulted who is usuaily able to rer 3 
commend a more powerful spirit for whom a nesy 
abode is found er prepared, that of the former spirit 
being abandoned, thrown away, or (if of marketable 
value), sold to Europeans as a curio, In the North. 
ern Territories these spirits usually enter into some . 
animal, bird or reptile, which then becomes sacred, 3 


i 


The Treasury for October prints an article on 
Shinto shrines, by S. Ballard. In the-course of 
his remarks, he says :— 


The Shinto shrines of Japan form one of the most 
interesting features of an interesting country. They — 
are to be found on the tops of lonely mountains as 
well as in the heart of busy cities, and the wealth — 
of local tradition and folk-lore connected with them 
is such as is only to be found in a country where — 
religion is based on the worship of national heroes. 
. . . One result of the death of the late Emperor 
has been a revival of Shintoism, which is much eñ- 
couraged by the Government. Shinto shrines | 
been erected in Government schools, and on festival 
days the scholars are often marched to the shrine of 
the local deity, where they are expected to make 
bow. There is reason to selieve that Christianisy 
will some day supersede the Shinto faith. x F 


a 
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HIE new season has already given us 
plays by Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, and 
4 Henry Arthur Jones, but incomparably 
‘the most important event so far has been the 
revival, unfortunately limited to three weeks, of 
“The Tragedy of Nan’ at the Royal Court 
Theatre. “Nan” will never be a com- 
“mercial success; it is too harrowing and 
probes too deeply and searchingly into the 
heart of human misery. But it is none 
the less the most notable acting tragedy 
of our time. ‘‘ Riders to the Sea’ comes 
“nearer to technical perfection, for it is main- 
tained all through on one plane of high 
etic beauty, whereas there are passages in 
“ Nan,” especially in the third act, when the 
poet seems to triumph over the dramatist and 
e elements of poetry and realism clash rather 


field’s play stands alone in our generation. 
‘ragedy at its best is a vision of the heart 
The heart of life can only be laid bare in 
e agony and exultation of dreadful acts.. The 
ion of agony, or spiritual contest, pushed 
ond the limits of the dying personality, is 
alting and cleansing. It is only by such 
on that a multitude can be brought to the 
ssionate knowledge of things exulting and 
ernal.” Mr. Masefield has given the world 
th a definition and an example of great 
tragedy, for ‘‘Nan”’ is indeed a vision of the 
heart of life. 
“Nan,” like all great tragedies, is quite 
simple. It is the story of a shrinking, sensitive 
cowering under the malignant, wanton 
elty of two women, and, far more bitter to 
year, the mean cowardice of the man she loves. 
\ father was unjustly hanged in Gloucester 
l for sheep-stealing, and she lives with ‘an 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Pargetter, who 
have given her a “home.” The man likes her 
‘rough, ineffectual way; the woman loves 
uelty for its own sake, and besides -is jealous 
her own daughter—a little, mean, lying 
—and the two to work to make life a 
oor Nan is miserably un- 
n; she is in love 
son rmer, not 
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3 “THE TRAGEDY OF NAN.” a 


han blend; but for grim, bitter truth Mr. Mase-. 


_ Sifts. One has rarely seen an audience so c0 
pletely j 


love to Jenny, who has offered Nan her Jyq, 
friendship. There is a party at the Pargette 
Dick comes early and finds Nan alone, and th 
follows a passionate love scene between the t 
a scene of unforgettable beauty. Mrs, p 4 
getter comes in, pours poison into Dick’s ea 
and ten minutes after he has held Nan in 
arms he ‘announces that he is going to ma 
Jenny. Nan’s brief moment of happiness. S 
over, and she-sinks, bruised and broken, to the 
ground, praying for death. She has no h 
that death will come, for she has met with pn 
kindness in life. But an old, half-mad fidd 
‘unconsciously points a way out. He himself } 
dragged through life mourning a young bri 
fifty-nine years dead; but he cannot. die, 
there would be no one to tend her grave, 
haunting contrast of his bride’s peace with | 
own weariness shows Nan, too, her path to rest 
and peace. She will go to meet the “ golden 
rider’ at the high tide. But first there is more 
suffering for her. An official comes to declar 
„that,her father died innocently and to offer h 
fifty pieces of gold as compensation: SI 
realises that her tragedy need never have bee 
that her life and happiness have been wanto: 
thrown away, and in a magnificent passage s 
turns upon her torturers :— $ ; 
“You ’ad me in your power. And wot wa 
good in me you sneered at. And wot was sw 
in me you soured. °” And wot was bright in 
you dulled. I was the fly in the -spider’s w 
And the web came round me and round me, t 
there was no more joy in. the world. Ti fo 
‘eart was bitter as that ink, and all choked. 
And for that I get little yellow round things. 
And all of it— No need for any of it. My 
life, and your taunts, and my broke ’eart. 
mistake. A mistake.” 
` Then she stabs Dick Turvil, that she ma 
other girls from ‘‘ the hell of the heart-bro. 
at his hands, and while the others are bendin 
over the body, and Mrs. Pargetter is shovelling 
the money into a drawer, Nan goes out to death 


But no Synopsis can do justice to the bea 
and power of the play. , ‘‘ The Tragedy of N 
is one of the most poignant things in Eng! 
literature. -The acting of this revival was ` 
nearly perfect, and Miss Irene Rooke’s Nal 
a revelation even to those who know her 


and so justly carried out of themselves 


The following short notices supplement the criticisms of special i oien 
- ž con ri 4 
under the preceding section, “ Leading tributions 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


» Liperat thought is reflected from every page 
‘of this review, and the reader is privileged to 
discuss matters of political and social im- 
portance with writers who, in espousing reason, 
have learnt to eschew rancour. In adopting 
the rôle of a moderator offence is often given to 
both sides, but Sir Edward Cook makes out a 
strong case justifying ‘‘ Lord Loreburn’s Inter- 
vention,” which Home Rulers and Unionists 
alike may read with profit. 

Sir W. F. Barrett writes on “ The Marginal 
Regions of Science,” 
sand pleads for an un- 
prejudiced investiga- 
tion of the phenomena 

a which have aroused 
the interest of scient- 
ists of the standing of 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 

‘The Indian Civil 
Service’ is the sub- 

of considerable 


ject 

criticism, and Sir 
Henry Cotton once 
“more points out the 
many dangers in- 
volved in a con- 


tinuasce of the pre- 
sent system, which is 
in no small degree 
responsible for the 
wave of discontent 
w hich threatens 
British supremacy in 


ladia. (Photo by Russell E Sons } ing sects, ia the 

Principal Forsyth subject of an im- 
renders a service at portant paper, and 
the moment by some startling infor- 


extracting the ‘‘ Land Laws of the Bible” 
—which were framed to -“‘moralise pro- 
perty’’ rather than erect an insurmountable 
` barrie to progress. The writer emphasises the 
teaching’ of the Bible as placing man higher 
than property; we have, of course, altered all 
that, and one remembers Ruskin’s difficulty in 
attempting to convince a Christian (British) 
axdience of the truths of Christianity. 

Robert B. Batty enters on a somewhat more 
hopeful mission in his article ““A Neglected 
Phase of Temperance Reform,” in which he 


per 
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Articles in the Reviews.” 


pal oes eighteen as the minimum legal age: 
at which intoxie: i 
Scene oxicants can be supplied to youn 
In his notes on “ Forej i 
A s Foreign Affairs” $ 
Dillon makes an excursion to Mexico, and ial 
ing of General Huerta says: “ He possesses all 
the qualifications requisite for the work « 
putting en E to anarchy, suppressing crime 
against lile and property, and re-establish; : 
rule of law and order. i eo i 
The Literary Supplement is 
suggestive sketch on 
Parish Churches.” 


prefaced by F 
“The Psychology of 


First place is given 
to the article “ Down- 
ing Street,” in which 
the writer says:— 
“When every con- 
ceivable arrangement 
has been devised to 
meet o 
separate interests re- 


quiring separate 
agents or sëparate 
powers of negotia- 


tion, the fundamental 
necessity of Downing 
Streeta or of some 
more representative 
substitute will remain 
untouched.” 2 

The Arya Sama; 
the most anti-Chris- 
tian of Hindu reform- 


Se eee 
- eee 


mation and statistics regarding this curious ard 
complex phenomenon and the problems it raises 
are presented. ee 
“ South Africa and its Native Question ” tells 
us that, although the Union of South Africa 
in form a democratic commonwealth, it is i 
reality a European aristocracy, which jealously 
excludes the vast mass of its native fellow-sub- 
jects from all political rights, and in certain 
matters restricts also their,ordinary civil rig 
The rest of the magazine is devo 
vital problems of the moment. 


aridwar 
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296 
_ THE NINETEENTH ‘CENTURY. 


= Tms review “commands attention from its 
= wide fange of interest and sheer weight of 
counsel. Ineaddition to the political articles, 
noticed elsewhere, we are glad to have Lord 
Methuen’s `“ Impressions of the Territorial 
= Force” after a ten days’ tour of inspection in 
Wales and at Aldershot. He advances the 
opinion that he is ‘‘ convinced that the country 
would accept now, if only the two partes would 
agree, compulsory cadet training from twelve to 
eighteen years of age.” We admire that “if 
= only.” After much professional criticism Lord 
e Methuen says straightly :—“ I do not enter into 
= the lists as a champion for compulsory or volun- 


disadvantages. I do champion the Territorial 
Army, and J admire the fine spirit that has kept 
it alive under very depressing circumstances. ”’ 
Captain Trapmann gives the results of his 
observations of ‘‘ The Shortest and Most San- 
ginary Campaign on Record,” and pays tribute 
= to “the truly wonderful. fight put up by the 
Greek army.” Of the Bulgar he says :—‘* Cold- 
blooded, cruel, ignorant, vicious, and lustful, he 
wreaked his vengeance on all; and if the true 
history of the last twelve months cothes to be 
“written it will be found that Tippoo Sahib, Nero, 
Robespierre, Catherine of- Russia, and the 
orgias were but mildly oppressive and unkind 
as compared with the lustful brutes who wore 
the uniform of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria.” 
Harold F. Wyatt carries us back to an 
older campaign when the English were the 
“vanquished. ‘‘ October 14, 1066,” is not likely 
to be forgotten, and the writer suggests that a 
memorial wind®w should be placed in West- 
minster Abbey to commemorate ‘‘ Harold the 
Dauntless, the last King of England who died 
in England’s defence.” i 
In an article on 
Inebriates ’ 
_ history of the London County Council’s reforma- 
_ tory at Farmfield, and pleads for a continuance 
of the experiment, which he fears may ‘‘ be 
sacrificed upon the altar of Municipal Reform.”’ 
The Hon. Mrs. Charlton contributes an ex- 
cellent paper on the work of the R.S.P.C.A. 
entitled ““ The Animals’ Salvation Army.” 
` “The Collapse of the ‘Catholic Revival’ ” 
is the subject of a lengthy dissertation by the 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. The writer is in no 
« doubt as to the evil state of the Establishment 
and notés that the English Church is once more 
“on her trial,” refers to ‘‘‘ the increasing 
antagonism between clergy and laity ” and 
í the noticeably diminished intellectual power of 
“English pulpit,” “adding -that “ High 
Anglicism*is no niore.”? We shall be dis- 


“The Treatment of 
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tary service; both have their advantages and 


Sir William J. Collins gives the’ 
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appointed if these statements do not aroy, 
series of spirited rejoinders. g 
“The Meaning of Memory ” is an in 
interesting article from the pen.of W. S, 
the writer’s epilogue on the text “A deed 
not perish” is a notable piece of writing, 


f 
THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

Tue British Review for October is an intere: 
ing number. Mr. Robert Lynd contributes 
scholarly article entitled ‘“‘The Critic , 
Destroyer.” His conclusion is that none of tie 
best crities have been men of destructive min 
On the whole, the writer says, the critic js les 
a professional fault-finder than is sometime 
imagined. He is first of all a virtue-finder Be 
singer of praise, as it is as a lover that the critic - 
like the lyric poet and the mystic, will be mos ; 
excellently symbolised. os | 
Mr. Nowell Smith criticises the Olympic 
Games on the grounds that they tend (1) to pro 
mote international friction more than goodwill 
(2) to. spoil sport by exaggerating the spirit of 
competition; (3) to set up a false standard of — 
national efficiency. E 
Mr. M. P. Willcocks, writing on the “ New 
Fear,” says that it is not the anti-human things 
outside us that we dread nowadays, neither 
beast, nor storm wind, nor electric currents; it — 
is the Frankenstein of our own manufacture, a 
being before whose infinite unknown possibilities | 
we stand aghast. Mr. Willcocks offers no reply — 
to the following-disquieting questions :— 
Where is the power that will save us from th 
machine that enslaves where it was meant -to free 
How shall we escape the awful possibilities of j 
evolving scientific powers, from aerial warfare, from | 
the tyranny of the antitoxin, from the hypnotic g 
from: those telepathic and clairvoyant powers fror 
which no secrets are hid, and finally from the pot 
tialities of creation which would follow on any 4 
covery of the secret of Life? 2 
_ Professor George Henslow writes an intere 
ing article on ‘‘ Vegetable Degeneration,” Mr. 
E. L. C. Watson contributes a study of ‘‘ Labour. 
on the Rand,” and Mr. Padraic Colum repli 
fo a recent article by Mr. Robert White on 
The Non-Celtic Nationality of Ireland.’’ The 
number also contains poems by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats and Mr. Martin Armstrong, and: Mr. 
Harold Terry writes a „scathing criticigm of 

Androcles and the Lion.” KE 
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The Railway and Travel Monthly, under t 
editorship of Mr. G. A. Sekon, upholds its rep 
tation for catering in an interesting and p 
manner for those concerned with railway 
ters, as well as for the ever-increasing mbe 
of travellers. The October issue is excep. 
good, and is well worth attention. 2 
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i Tue loyal army of rebels has secured a convert 
in “Curio,” who treats of “ Ulster and the 
Autumn Campaign” in quité an awesome 
fashion. He gives Ministers the peculiar option 
of dissolving before Home Rule passes and pro- 
phesies for them “a moderate defeat, or they 
can incur the odium of civil war and be swept out 

* of political existence,” which would be rather 

“hard lines on the Opposition, who presumably 
would have to beg, borrow, or steal-a policy 

a from some source as yet undiscovered by the 
Unionist leaders. Sir William Lee-Warner 
examines “‘ India’s Peril from Protection ’’ and 
plumps for a continuance of Free Trade as 
necessary for ‘‘ peace and prosperity.” 

Sidney Low surveys the prospects of ‘ Lord 
Kitchener’s Egypt ” and notes the great difficul- 
ties of administration under the Capitulations. 
In spite of every handicap, the British occupa- 

5 tion has introduced Egypt to a more prosperous 

g=- era than she has known for many a long day. 

Dr. George Brandes uses ‘‘ Don Quixote and 

Hamlet ’’ as stalking horses behind whose 

willing reputations he is able to send many a 

shaft into the hides of his contemporaries. In 

his comments on ‘‘ Labour Exchanges in Eng- 
land” H. W. J. Stone is somewhat unreason- 
able, for he says that these bureaux ‘‘ have 
served a very useful purpose in demonstrating 
the futility of our existing fiscal system.” If 
the [Exchanges could secure work for every 

“applicant they would be the most effective offices 

ever invented by the wit of man, and that they 
succeed in finding work for 60 in every 100 
appligants is in itself the very highest guaran- 
tee of thejr efficiency in handling a situation 
over which they have no control. 

l% A. R. Marriott continues his valuable 
enquiry on ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Land 
System’ and completes his survey to the times 
of ‘the Tudors. This method is in strong con- 
trast to the Whig-dishing screed of ‘‘ A Liberal 
Unionist,” ‘ho. treats of ‘‘ The Land Problem 
and the Next General Election.” All this talk 
of the Unionist Party ‘‘ looking at matters from 
the point of view of the statesman’’ is the 
veriest fudge; if the landowners desire “‘ to 
recreate British» agriculture,” who is to prevent 
thens?—unless, indeed, it be the Unionist Party, 
of which they are the chief ornaments. It is 
swing to the’ maladministration of the land by 

í its present owners that the matter is condemned 

} to be the subject of party dispute. How com- 

i forting for the wretched labourer to know that 

the Unionist Party propose to come to his rescue 
~—not in the villages it controls, but at the hust- 
ings ! - Chiozza Money makes a vigorous reply 
to Mr. Kennedy’s article on ‘ National Insur- 
„ance and Labour Unrest.” . $ 
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‘India,” by A. C. Fraser; “ The Church and the 
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THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTER 


ARCHBISHOP Paton, in “ Admitting all Im- 
possibilities,” Nevertheless Unity ją Possible,’ 
makes a moving appeal to us to reduce doctrines 
within their just limits, and place them in their 
true light; we must separate what is essential 
and irreduciblé from what can be’ modified; we 
must endeavour to cut down distances as much 
as possible; but after this we must again make 
the common, fervent prayer to our Father, and 
await from Him that spirit the consummation of _ 
which is perfect unity. pe 

The most significant feature of the Sermon on 
the Mount, says Frederick D. Kershner, writing 
of “The Restoration Plea of the Disciples of- 
Christ,” is its insistence upon the inner life of 
character as opposed to the hollow emptiness of 
ceremonialism. The personality of Jesus as the 
embodiment of a perfect moral ideal is the one 
irreducible feature of the religion which bears 
His name. : E 

‘““ Comprehension, not Compromise,” also 
enables George P. Mains, D.D., to plead for 
unity. To him the present, more thas any 
other, seems an era of auspicious promise for 
the spirituality, the unity, and the certain 
ascendancy of the Christian Church. s 

Principal Forsyth, M.A., D.D., states thi 

case for ‘‘ Congregationalism and Liberty.” 
Congregationalism, he says, is not the Church ~~ 
of the democracy, but a Church for the demo- 
cracy. It does not represent democracy, but 
evangelises it in its native tongue. It brings a 
control before it sets up freedom. 

Other papers include: ‘‘ An American Con- 
tribution to Unity,” by Thomas J.. Garland; 
“The Anglican Position Constructively Stated," 1 

by Francis J. Hall; ‘‘ Foreign Missions : a Con- 
structive Interpretation of Christian Principles,” 
by Robert E. Speer; ‘‘ Missionary Education in 


z 


State,” by Excellenz von Bezzel; “ Moral and E 
Religious Restoration of a Tenement-House — 
Quarter in Paris,” by Max Turmann; ‘‘ Christ’s 
Teaching about Marriage,” by George B.. 
Eager; and “‘ Frederic Ozanam,” by Jacques 


Zeiller. — 
THE LADY'S ee as 
Tue discovery of Dr. Bernard eae 
distinguished A that fashion and clothes 
have a direct influence on insanity forms 
subject of the most striking article in. 
October number of the Lady’s Realm. 2 
The number also contains an ' 
character sketch of Empan A f 
Austria, and an appreciation ; 
Constanca Tesses da Gama, that noble, 
who in two years has revolutionised prison 
in Portugal, despite thredts of 
and impoverishment. T š 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

THE «poem ‘‘ Solway Ford” by Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson is well wrought and rings truc; 
imagination and restraint aye rarely balanced 
with such judgment as in the description of the 
dream drowning of the unconscious man await- 
ing the incoming of the tide :— 

—and he lay down in his place 
Among the dreamless legion of the drowned, 
The calm of deeps unsounded on his face, 
And calm within his heart... 
Dropped, sheer and clean, from hubbub, brawl and 
z roar, 
To peace too deep for any tide to sway. 

It is seldom that the whole contents of a 
monthly review are tuned to one pitch unless 
written in toto by one hand—as has sometimes 
happened—but there is a remarkable chord 
which is sounded in. major or minor key by every 
contributor -to this month’s English Review, 
whether by the unshrinking Arnold Bennett or 
the retiring anonymous writer who insists upon 
concealment, even when he talks so boldly. 
Shall the artist be unfettered in his expression 
by the prejudice of habit and custom, and in 

\ like manner,shall man, woman or child bend to 
the same god of conventionality ? 

j This note is ẹxpressed in every shade. Arnold 

_ Bennett discusses the matter in his auto- 

biographical revelations ‘‘ The Storytellers’ 

Craft,” and the insistent question is in what 

degree, if any, should the artist consider the 

-prejudices ‘of the public; our great novelist’s 

advice to the writer is frankly to make friends 

of mammon and to eschew ‘the dilettanti’s 
snobbishness and sentimentality,’ for ‘ when 
an author is genuinely appreciated either he 

makes money or he is the foolish victim of a 

scoundrel ? (who said Barabbas ?) 

peo The Apostates ” Eden Phillpotts answers 

_ the question by giving an example of that mild 

blasphemy in which every babe and suckling in- 

dulges until the lesson be learnt—obedience and 


ere 


Subservience. 
Every householder will be adequately shocked 
by the “‘ Love-Letters to 3 Sok which ae 


the somewhat’ exotic expression of a matron 
© happily married,” but who in a moment. of 
aberration has discovered her affinity; the man’s 
__ Stern- self-respect so far seems to keep watch 
and ward over ‘the, decencies, . The reader is 
threatened with another instalment, so judgment 
must be reserved. ° a : 
Richard Whiteing makes his Puppets of ““ The 
_ Symposium Club ”’ chatter in the same strain, 
Kos 5 


a a 


_ use of the undertaker. 
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‘Cart for 
wisdom.” > 
Warrington Dawson fairly assaults the iSsyg 
in-his allegory of truth, ‘‘ The Sin.” ‘ 
moral is very obvious, as the artist retires dis. 
comfited ‘‘ to seek evil where it is not and Fs 
compromise with it there where it is.” : 

Another writer makes a general frontal 
attack on the whole British public who inhabit 
“The Country of the Blind.” Most excellent 
fooling, but indicting a nation breaks no bones, 

In the storyette by Catherine Wells we are 
introduced’ to a rather anemic young woman, 
whose placid existence “‘ In a Walled Garden » 
is.a measure of her own incapacity for action, 
Frankly we cannot admire the type which refuses 
the flavour of life in Chiswick, and ardently 
desires to partake of some unmenued feast in 
deserts uncharted by the A.B.C. timetable. 

Chris Massie is more businesslike with his 
futile ‘‘ Willie Pink,” for after giving excellent 
reasons for the early decease of his herolet lets 
him die rather brusquely in a casual ward. If 
would be well if all writers saddled with an un- 
desirable subject would make a more frequent 


art’s sake tempered by worldly 


THE QUEST. 

Leapinc off with ‘‘ The Supernormal,’’ James 
H. Hyslop warns us that this is not primarily 
a descriptive term, but a limiting ore. That 
is, it denotes facts which are not easily, if at 
all, reducible to what passes for normal in our 
ordinary experience: It does not contain or 
imply an explanation, but negatively. refers to a 
group of facts seeking an explanation: - 

Sukumar Ray deals with “The Spirit of 
Rabindranath Tagore.” Rabindranath’s poetry 
is an echo of the infinite varity of life, of the 
triumph of love, of the supreme unity of 
existence, of the joy that abides at the heart of 
all things. The whole development of his. 
poetry is a sustained glorification of love. 

“ The Need ofa New Christ in Art’? is em- 
Phasised by the Rev. James Burns, M.A. | The 
time has come when the question should ke 
raised whether the traditional likeness ought any 
longer to be followed; whether it has not failed 
to portray the ideal Christ, and whether Art 
ought not now to set out in an unfettered 5 
attempt to produce a more worthy-ideal. ~ i 

Other articles include: ‘A Gnostic Myth of | 
How the Gospel Came,” by the Editor; “The 
Moral Aspects of Psychical Research,” by Ba” 
Savell Hicks, M.A. ; “Power on the Head,” by, 
E. E. Kellett, M.A. ; and “ The Gnostic Concept 
of the Redeemer,” by C.A A. Baynes. 
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THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES. . 


Tue Theosophist for September is a very 
good number. “ Holland’s Opportunity,” by 
C. Van Vollenhoven, has been noted elsewhere. 
In a paper on “ Education and Theosophy,” 
Alice E. Adair has much to say about the pro- 
gress education is making in Australia, where, 
she says, the»introduction of a law is under 
consideration to keep the control of a child’s 
education in the hands of the State until his or 
her twenty-first year. So much nowadays, she 
says, is being done for the physical ahd mental 
training of the child, but on the other hand much 
remains to be done with another aspect of educa- 
tion—character-building, the development of the 
will and emotions—with the moral and religious 
training, and it is here that she believes 
Theosophists can best help. The inspiration of 
their ideals will enable them to rise above all 
discouragement, and they have what so many 
others lack—a definite plan upon which to work. 
Marguerite Pollard writes on “ The Message of 
Edward Carpenter,” and quotes extensively from 
his poems. This number contains the first of a 
series of lectures given by Annie Besant at 
Stockholm on ‘‘ Saviours of the World, or 
į Teachers,” and a paper read at the same 
ress by Anna Kamensky on “‘ Beauty in the 
t of Theosophy.” She says the awakening 
of the religious consciousness is best brought 
home to us by the pathway of the beautiful, and 
considers that Dostoievsky was right when he 
said “it is beauty that will save the world.” 
Dorothy Field continues her paper on the religion 
of the Sikhs from the December number of the 
The@sophist, 1912. The Editor gives an extract 
from the sndian Forester telling of a wonderful 
drug discovered by Dr. B. L. Bayon, who has 
just returned from the fastness of the Caquet, 
adjoining the Putomayo district, with a specimen 
of a marvellous drug, a small quantity of which 
will send persons into a cataleptic state. or 
trance, in which they see hidden things, hear 
mysterious music, and describe what is going 
on in the world :— $ $ 

One of the companions of the learned doctor, the 
commandant of the district, persuaded Dr. Bayon 
to give him a few drops one night, and in the morn- 
ing he described his experiences, which had con- 
veyed to him the knowledge of his father’s death 
and of his sister’s severe illness. The nearest out- 
post -of civilisation „was fifteen days distant, but a 
“month later the*news was found to be true. The 
new drug is to be most carefully and scientifically 
examined. Dr. Bayon has named this active princi- 


ple “ telepatina.” 


The Theosophical Path this month has many 
Pictures taken during the Peace Congress at 
Visingso, and has several letters from all over 
the world applauding work done at the Con- 
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gress. There are also reproductions of 


how the dead have their vicissitudes as well 

the living, and gives many instances, ini 
interesting reading, of the happenings to bedi 
of celebrated personages after the severance of 
body and spirit. E. S. Stevenson writes on the 
floral art of Japan in a well-illustrated article, 
H. T. Edge contributes a paper entitled “ Is th 
Will Free? ’’ and comes to the conclusion th 
the personal will is not free; the spiritual will 
free—free in all significant senses of the word. 
‘“ The will is free,” he says, “in proportion as 
it is unfettered by desire. ` a 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 


One of the most interesting articles in 
Occult Review for October is by Walter Wins 
Kennelworth on the Spiritual Perception. He 
says there is but one method by which the soul 
of things may be appreciated. This is by 
educated feelings that arise in the heart of 
when his soul is attuned to the finer and pure 
things of life. To the ordinary sense-craving 
and sense-grasping and sense-living mind it is 
exceedingly difficult to realise that there 
Spiritual and psychical realities and truths 
yond the limited horizon of mere physical exis 
ence. It is through spiritual perception that 
advance on these lines is first made. He say 
“ Reason has its important and appropriate pos 
tion and sphere in the schedule of perception, 
but reason does not explain. After all, reason 
leaves us where we were before. . . . 
which is of supreme importance to the individua 
is personal and actual perception concerni 
what others believe to be the truth, and what 
individual himself believes to be the truth.” 

Mr. L. Lewes contributes an interesting p 
on Welsh witches and wizards. Though 
belief in the professional ‘‘ witch ” and “* 
man ” is dwindling, in the more remote part 
Wales it is by no means extinct; and cases 
“ charming '' for the curing of diseases is 
carried on. He relates some interesting ins 
of “ spells’ and superstition concerning the 

Herbert Arnold writes on Elementals < 
J. W. Frings on Universal Corres 


Pearson’s Magazine for October 
plenty of good reading, illustrated wi 
pictures. “A Daughter 5 
charming paper dealing 
son-Terry. Laurence 
described in a s 
Dramatist Actor-Mz 


200 
: a (pes 3 s 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
A spteNDiD number, which opens with an 
article by jâämes A. Fowler on “The Re- 
S 6 RHE Tha 
organisation of the Republidan Party. The 
author attempts to find out by analysis if the 
: 5 ; ; ; 
factions which prior to 1912 composed the Re- 
publican Party can be reunited, and if so upon 


E 


to bring such a reunion about. , 
Anglo-American has lots of caustic things to 
© say in “ American Ambassadors Abroad.” His 
view is that the real reason why the United 
œ“ States has no regular diplomatic service is 
! because it has no regular foreign policy, and 
q that American Ambassadors in consequence 
4 represent for the most part what is little more 
= than a vacuum. 
Defending the Japanese, Francis C. Peabody 


sa 


© says in the enterprising ways of scholars, ways 
; Which are indirect but educative, ways which 
¿äre gradual but comprehensive, it may come to 
=- pass that a better understanding between East 


and West may follow a better acquaintance, and 
that a local policy of nagging may be super- 
seded by an international policy of honourable 
_ and equitable peace. 
Chatting pleasantly of ‘‘Living English 
_ Poets” R. A. Scott-James pays a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. W. H. Davis. His is the 
intensely personal and direct poetry of a man 
of many moods, many sympathies, but happily 
removed from the cramping effects of current 
fashions of thoughts, and talk about thought. 
He has lived in the open air and amongst simple 
people, but always companioned by the poets. 
And so we have in him a singer fresh and un- 
-spoiled, writing from impulse, probably with 
little conscious technique, about things which 
he knows and the immediate experiences of life. 
- Waterton the naturalist, author of the once 
famous. “Essays” and ‘“ Wanderings,” is 
 fescued from ill-deserved obscurity by Norman 
Douglas, who delightfully describes the books 
journeys, and strange personality of the great 
= traveller. : j E 
___ The remaining papers are “ National Aid to 
Good Roads,” by Jonathan Bourne: “ The 
Public’s Financial Interest in Public Utilities Me 
by Hammond V. Hayes; “ Emile Verhaeren,” 
by O. F. Theis; “The Better Part of Com- 
versation,” by O. W. Firkins; and “ Social 
_ Hygiene,” by Lewis M. Terman. 5 
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THE SOCIALIST REVIEW, — 


War,” by Colwyn E. Vulliamy ; a good essay 9 
the participation of Socialists in government, b 
Ludwig Cuessel; a review of the Krupp scandal _ 
and its-causes, by Francis Delaisi; a forecast one 
future inventions and the advantages to be de 
rived if they are publicly owned, by H. May 
Bartholomew; and a typical American parable, 
‘“ Longhead or Roughneck,” by Ernest Unter- 
mann. The rest of the contributions are of a 
high standard, whilst the ‘ Outlook * is g 
direct and as interesting as ever. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


“Tue Union of all who Love in the service — 
of those who suffer ’’ finds expression in a thou 
sand ways and keeps sweet much in our civilisa- 
tion which would othe 
canker to the destruction of 
human society. One notable 
group of helpers have 
banded themselves together 
in the ‘‘ Forget-me-Not 
Society,” which sets itself 
the task of rendering assist- 
ance and comfort to the 
sick .poor in thcir own 
homes. Each member 
undertakes to contribute at 
least one garment or useful 
article suitable for the sick 
room, together with a 
nominal subscription of one 

„Shilling per annum. 

The Forget - me - Not j 
Society has completed seventeen years of loving 
service to the most needy and numbers over 


wise 


$ 


to give every information to any reader int 
ested in the work. Address, 29, : 
Gardens, West Kensington.: Sa 
A special feature of the work has been‘in th 
assistance given to the District Nurses, W 
efforts have been materially helped by the sy pai 
thetic and ‘practical co-operation of the society: 


THE October number of the Girl’s O; 
Paper and Woman’s Magazine provides goos 
reading andexcellent illustrations for its rea 
3 the Queen ” is the title of a well 
article embellished with many pictures. _ 
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formation to all interested in animal psychology. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 
LA Revue. 


Tur first September number of La Revuz 
opens with an article by M. Fernand Caussy on 
the lift Of Voltaire at Ferney. Voltaire estab- 
lished himself in this village in 1759 and re- 
mained there twenty years. Among other 
things he did for the place was the building of 
ù% new church at his own expense. Some 
hitherto unpublished documents add interest to 
the article. A second article in the same 
number by M. Henri Coupin gives a vivid 
account of the methods and work of that in- 
imitable observer of insects,.J. H. Fabre. All 
M. Fabre’s researches were made in the South, 
especially at Sérignan in the Vaucluse. M. 
Fabre does not care for city life or for ‘ official 
science.’ The results of his researches occupy 
ten volumes, a veritable monument to the tiny 
creatures, °and an inexhaustible source of in- 


In the mid-September number there is an article 


„On England and the Mauritius by. M. Edouard 


rent and others. It does not make pleasant 
ling for us, seeing that the island desires to 
rn to the French régime. The source of all 
rouble seems to be the colour prejudice. 
of the inhabitants desire ‘ protected 
y,” others complete incorporation in 
French Colonial Empire, but all have as a 
common ideal a return to fuller freedom. under 
Wrench auspices. 


THE REVUE pes DEux MONDES. 


To ,the first September nurhber of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. Pierre Velley has con- 
tributed a paper on Montaigne in England. 
Everyone knows how great has been the 
influence of Montaigne in France, over a hun- 
dred editions of his essays having been pub- 
lished since his death. What is not so well 
known in France is that Montaigne, who had 
not a drop of English blood in his veins, has 
been so much read and appreciated in England, 
much more than has been the case of any other 
French writer. Among the reasons for Mon- 
taigne’s reputation in England -are mentioned 
his good sense,» his practical wisdom, and his 
politiedl and religious conservatism. Another 
article Of interest to English readers in this 
rumbër is that- by M. Emile Faguet on 
Chartism, based’ on a book on the subject by 
Edouard Dolléans. 


3 QuesTIoNs DIPLOMATIQUES. 


„TuE Balkan crisis continues to occupy a large 
place in: Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales. 
-In the first September number the editor, Com- 
mander de Thomasson, writes on European. 


Diplomacy in the Eastern Crisis: ` It was 
singular that the Conference of London def not 
see thatthe only way to end the Italign occupa~ 
tion of the Sporades was to decide that these 
islands should return to Turkey, for nothiig -~ 
else would induce Turkey to keep her Lausanne 
engagements. To allow any doubt to arise as 
to the definite fate of these islands is the surest 
way to make Turkey cease her concern about 
them, and in consequence to make the Italian 
occupation permanent. The chief reproach to 
be» made against the Conference is that it 
adopted odd solutions, leaving the door open to 
every difficulty; going sometimes directly 
counter to the object proposed. It compromised 
_ terribly the prestige of Europe in the East by a 
series of pompous declarations and so-called 
decisions which military events almost imme- 
diately reduced to a dead letter. 


Tue NouveLLe REVUE. 


In an article on Parliamentary Discussion by 
M. Francois Lescazes which appears in the first 
September number of the Nouvelle Revue we 
are told that the past session of the French 
‘Chamber was prolonged by the usual delays re- 
lating to the Budget, yet this should im the 
normal course of things have been finished on 
December 31, 1912. 
it is explained is that four-fifths of the Deputies 
are elected to oppose something or someone, 
and having reached the Chamber they soon find 
it impossible to realise the great reforms they 
had pledged themselves to. Thus unable to act 
they make it their business to talk, tn order to 
give the electors something for tacir support. 


Tue Revue DE PARIS. 


An article by M. André Liard in the mid- 
September issue of the Rewue de Paris is de- 
voted to the growth of Rouen as a French port. 
Figures relating to the traffic show that in 1870 
it was only 435,286 tons. In 1880 this traffic 
had trebled itself, and by 1911 it had risen to 
4,841,560 tons. But in 1912 there was a 
decline, due, it is stated, to the strikes in Eng- 
land, and the tonnage was 4,792,747- 


paper was pu a Or l 
teresting to recall that its title was suggeste 
Robert Speel to George Jacob Holyoake when he 


Under the editorship of Mr. Percy L. Parker, this 
setae and usefel with its 


success and bids fair to flourish for another half‘a 


century- 
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THE- GERMAN REVIEWS. 

Tng Sozialistische Monatshefte of September 
11th is a“Special number issued in connection 
With the Congress of the German Social Demo- 
crats at Jena, and it contains articles on several 
of the questions which came up for discussion at 
the Congress. The first article, by Herr Wil- 
helm Schréder, opens with a reference to Bebel. 
In Social Democracy there is no one whose 
words were so weighty in the conflict of opinion 
as his, and he who had Bebel on his side had a 
great deal in his favour—though not everything. 
It was to the honour of Bebel that in the last 
years of his life he realised that new times 
required new methods. , Speaking of the pro- 
gress of Social Democracy during the past year, 
the report, says the writer, confirms a certain 
amount of stagnation in several important mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, the membership rose from 
970,112 on July 1st, 1912, to 982,850 on March 
3ist, 1913, an increase of 12,738, of whom 
10,744 are women. Another writer, Herr Leo 
Arons, discusses the problem of Prussian Elec- 
toral Reform and the universal strike. He is 
not in favour of the strike, because the Prussian 


4 


h reactionaries would be the last to be hit by it. 
\__He suggests as an alternative a liquor boycott, 


which would strike the Prussian landowners, 
the greatest producers of liquor, in their most 
sensitive spot. 

An article on the Future of Turkey and the 
Relations of the Great Powers to this State 
appears in the September number of the 
Deutsche Revue. Karl Freiherr von Richthofen 
hopes Germany will take her part in helping to 
bring about the necessary reforms. Among 
those suggested are the prohibition of all inter- 
ference in politics by officials and officers of 
the army, the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Turkish Provinces, the spread of education, the 
development of agriculture, and facilities for 
commercial and industrial enterprise, etc.’ The 
expenditure and the revenue must be made to 
balance, not by new taxes,- but by the wise 
exploitation of the national resources of the 
country, and all antiquated, short-sighted, and 
narrow-minded officials must be weeded out. 

In the- Preussische. Jahrbücher Dr. Wilhelm 
Schliisser writes on Germany and Austria. He 
Says Germany. should consider it as a duty to 

“recognise everything which affects Austria in 
the present situation’ and in regard to the future 
as concerning: Germany also; Austria’s gain 
should be Germany’s, gain, and Austria’s loss 
Germany’s loss, and that really standing shoul- 
der to shoulder, Austria and Germany can only 
_ Stand or fall together. ; 
A 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWs. 


Vragen des Tijds devotes a considerable 
tion of its space toa sketch of the ca 
August Bebel. The second article Conce 
‘t Speeches from the Throne,”’ Ors Kings 
Speeches, as we should term them; the autho 
analyses and compares a large number of th 
productions. He makes merry over the Con, 
stantly-recurring statement about our relations i 
with foreign Powers continuing to be friend] 
and says that this expression is humorous when ; 
the size°and position of Holland are taken into || 
consideration. The third article is an essay on f- 
the law of compensation for accidents and an 
attempt to ascertain the extent or limits of the 
law as compared with what it should be or Was | 
intended to be. 

“War’’ is the title of the most important 
contribution to De Tijdspiegel, and it js one 
that well repays perusal. ‘The writer points out a’ 
that to inculcate the love of God and one’s 
fellow men, and foster ideals of what is just and g 
moral, is the only way to stop war. ' 

In describing the work of Willem Penaat, ji 
Elsevier publishes some ‘excellent illustrations 
of beautifully carved furniture, panels, cup- 
boards, and the like. “ Exoticism in Art” 
gives pictures of life in Egypt, China and Indja 
—portraits of people, landscapes and incidents. =| 
Another equally interesting article is that on 
“ Svastika Ornamentation,”’ dealing with the 
ancient patterns often described as the Greek, 
Cross with the ends turned; this style of orna- 
mentation had a religious significance, but the 
writer says that the exact meaning is unknown. 
Others say that it had something to do with the 
sun worship of Aryans. z ; ; 

De Gids contains an appreciative notice of 
the works of Anton Tsechoff, a Russian novelist: 
and dramatist little known beyond the confines 
of his own country. Born in 1860, he published 
his first work at the age of twenty, while he 
was yet a student; at the time of his death, in 
1904, his fame among his fellow-countrymen” 
Was not great, he being overshadowed to some 
extent by Gorky, but there were people who 
said that he would be talked about in the nzat 
future, and that Prophecy has proved correct 
In “ Technical Instruction in Algeria ” a sọntri- 
butor tells what the French Government has 
done and is doing for the native population: and i 
holds this as an example for the Dutch Governi 
micnt.” & Milestone in Heminism.” isa state 
ment of the position of the Women’s Suffrage 
Question in Holland in 1913; it is a memorabl 

year On account of the result of the elections: 
and the writer is certain that the women 0! 
Holland are’ within measurable distance ©% 
Possessing the vote 


reer of 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS, 


Tue Civiltà Cattolica devotes a long article to 
the Boy Scout movement, its aims and its his- 
tory; and discusses whether it is a desirable 
organisation for Catholic boys. In England the 
question has happily settled itself in the affirma- 
tive; Cardinal Bourne is a member of the Coun- 
cil, and Catholic Boy Scout companies work side 
py side with their non-Catholic companions in 
entire harmony. Abroad, however, especially 
in France, social workers are much exercised 
as to the advisability of importing the moyement. 
The scout teaching on honour is criticised, and 
its ideal of primitive life in the country is ques- 
tioned. The main difficulty is, however, the 
religious one. With us the undenominational 
basis is held, in practice, to mean that boys of 
all denominations may belong and all will be 
encouraged to attend the services of their own 
Church; abroad it is held to mean that no 
i _xedigious observances of any kind will form part 
D a the discipline of the scout, and that the teach- 
s ing and ideals will be purely secular. Hence 
Catholic parents and teachers hold aloof. 
Napoleon, it seems, declared that Italy must 
either become a great maritime Power or perish. 
On this theme R. Serafini bases an article in the 
Rassegna Contemporanea urging on his fellow- 
countrymen the need for developing a maritime 
conscience, and for training boys in a real love 
for the sea, whereas to-day the vast majority of 
Italians neither know nor care anything of sea- 
ceaft. Recalling the greatness of Venice and 
Genoa in the past, the author argues that the 
‘Italians were never intended by Nature to be an 
agricul{ural population, and that the true voca- 
tion of the race is a maritime one. We learn 
from anther article that Naples has just been 
provided with a training-ship for destitute lads, 
similar to the one doing good. work at Venice. 

To the Nuova Antologia Fanny Zampini 

Salazar contributes a gushing. appreciation of 
Mr. Richard Bagot, the novelist, whose whole- 
hearted advocacy of the Italian policy in Tripoli 
has rendered him probably the most popular 
Englishman in the peninsula, and procured for 
him the honour of a private visit from the King 
and Queen of Italy. An interesting sketch of 
the recently-deceased Emile Ollivier tells of his 
first marriage and short years of happiness with 

Blandin, elder daughter of the Abbe Liszt and 
Sister to Cosima Wagner, who died more than 
| half a century ago. R. Dalla Volta discusses 

{ the ideals and principles of Syndicalism, and 
È pyophesies that in the near future the movement 

will shed its most violent features, and political 
action will take the place of a hasty recourse to 
the general strike, which in practice will always 
Prove a mad and unrealisable policy. 
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__ THE’SPANISH REVIEWS. 
„THE most interesting contribution to 
Tewi is that dealing with the attitude of Sp: 
owards the European Powers. At the pre 
time Spain is in the unenviable position of 
practically forced to do this or that in order 
conciliate one or’ other of the friendly Powers; 
f rom that position she must extricate herself as 
quickly as possible by strengthening her military 
and naval resources. When she is strong ; 
enough to do as she pleases, should she join the 
Tripie Alliance or the Triple Entente? Opinions 
are divided among her own people, so the writer 
endeavours to point the right way; he gives 
copious statistics concerning the naval strengths — 
of the two groups and refers to historical 
experience; then he tells his readers that Spain 
should keep clear of both groups, remaining — 
friendly to all the Powers, if possible, but if she 
must join one of the two powerful groups she 
should unite with Germany, Austria and Italy as 
the safer course. He shows how this Quadruple 

Alliance could checkmate the Triple Entente in 

the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. : 

“Idealism in Art’ is the opening article 
La Lectura. The writer detects the increasing 
desire for idealism, and welcomes it; we have 
had enough of realism. ‘* Perfection is not « 
this world, but art is the nearest approach toi 
life is for all, but art is only for the cultured and — 
intelligent.’’ This article is followed by a con- 
tinuation of the account of a journey in the 

Yebala Peninsula, entitled ‘‘ Our Morocco.” : 

“ Conservative Politics in England’ is intended 

to make Spaniards acquainted with the position — 

of the Conservative Party in this,country, In 

another contribution, which ts a review of a 

German book on newspapers, we haye man 

figures anent circulations and many items | 

information about ownership and advertise- 
ments. i $ 

C. Muinos continues, in Ciudad de Dios, his 
homily on good and bad literature. “ Juvenile 

Offenders ” is also continued, the writer giving 

some startling figures. In France, the number 

of offences committed by minors was 13,500 in 

1841, whereas it was 36,000 in 1891. i 


Speaking 
of different cities of Italy, he says that in Rome 
in 1904 the number was 6,373, but in 1905 it 
had jumped to 10,863. pe ae 
España Moderna opens with an article « 
new edition of one of the works of 
Gracian, sometimes termed one of the 
greatest thinkers; it gives the writer an 
tunity of disserting on old and new 
classical books. The Palaces. 
the subject of another article; th: 
and the one which Charles V. er 
in the Alhambra are es 
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N that tragic day when the news of the 
() wreck of, the Titanic burst upon an 
h incredulous world there was, after the 
first shock had passed, one question on the lips 
of men: Was William T. Stead among the lost 
“or the saved? His fate almost challenged the 
disaster itself in the excited speculation of that 
memorable time. And of all those who were lost 
in the great disaster his name alone lives in the 
general memory. The fact is indicative of the 
place which that re- : 
markable man filled 
in the public mind. 
It was easy to scoff at 
William Stead; it 
“Was easy to distrust 
his judgment. But it 
was impossible to for- 
get him or ignore 
him. He had some- 
thing of the quality 
of a natural force, un- 
tamed and untame- 
able. He fitted into 
no categories, obeyed 
no formulas,» accepted 
no authority. He 
was like the wind that 
bloweth where it 
listethy and like the 
wind he seemed un- 
conscious of the pro- 
pricties and standards 
and conventions that 
society erects for its 
convenience or de- 
fence. He did not 
offend those artificiali- 
ties deliberately; he 
offended them as the 
tide, offends the sand-castles on the shore, or 
as the hurricane offends the hat upon your head. 
They did not belong to his order of ideas; they 
were 6n-another plane of consciousness than that 
on which he habitually dwelt, and he passed over 
them without sense of contact or resistance. He 
followed no guidance except the impulse of his 
own intense spirit; indeed, he was not conscious 
ef any other guidance or restraint. Private 
Ortheris likens men to a flock of sheep who 
follow in each other’s tracks “ for hever and 
hever, Ámen.” William Stead saw no tracks. 
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Miss Estelle Stead. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


WILLIAM T. STEAD.” ` - 


e Pon all the familiar divisions of creed 
nd gnt, race and habit, prejudice and con- 
viction—a strange, incalculable comet in a uni- 
verse of fixed stars. He was himself Stead—a 
sort of fourth estate of the realm, a Hazlitt 
said of Cobbett, whom, with many differences 
he more nearly resembled than any journalist in 
our annals. And, like Cobbett, he was equally 
trying to his disciples. They were paralysed by 
the Protean changes of this impetuous spirit, 
that seemed to em- 
brace all parties and 
all points of view in 
his capacious sym- 
pathies—a passionate 
Puritan who. would 
make a pilgrimage {o 
the Pope or pray the 
Vatican to save him 
from the task- of 
establishing THe 
Review or Reviews, 


ist of Peace who 
created a naval panic 
and later taught the 
enemy the formula of 
“ Two keels to one ""; 
a fervent Radical who 
preaches the gospel 
of Imperialism that 
made Cecil Rhodes 
his devoted follower; 
a lover of human free- 
dom who was the un- 
failing champion ef 
the Tsar. No wonder | 
the perspiring disciple 
found it difficult to 
keep up with this 
amazing whirlwind. He would make no con- 
cessions to disciples or to anyone. If you would 
have him as he was, well; if not, well also. He 
was indifferent to, I think even unconscious of, 
praise or blame, for with ali his astonishing” 
egotism he had no vanity. : 1a 
What was the driving-power behind this 
urgent and wayward'personality? It has been 
said that Miss Stead’s book deals too exclusively 
with the psychic interests,and pursuits of her, 
father, that the magnitude of his achievements 
in the material World is not adequately pre- 


10s.) i s 


[Claude Harris. 


a furious propagand- _. 


He was a man of unconquerable opti 
friendliness. The worse things were go 
him, the higher rose his spirits ; the more 
he had to complain of the treatment he z 
the less he seemed conscious of that trea 
He never treasured a grudge or had pe 
animosities, and I cannot recall an occas} 


= sented, that his place as a journalist—easily the 
= most remarkable journalist of his: time—is not 
estimated, and that the man himself is not put 
before us in all the fullness and completeness of 
his wharacter. This is true. Indeed, the criti- 
= cişms are anticipated on met by. oe 
ey ace to her book, in which she sé and ecasig 
an Bice deliberately emphasised the ee nea a aa ee bitterness 
spiritualistic phase of her father’s careez, leaving an ne y se ee ate ong “will à 
= the fuller treatment of his work toa later Life. Inex re Las nas Se ae ie raw up 

= And yet in attempting to explain this perplexing gem y. e ; ni ; most fr 
character it must be admitted that Miss Stead man I have ever known. 


; : int i z f 
is ri i arding her father’s interest in But the point here is that he knew all ; 
aR ee fans aentel toʻan understand- time the pie ori had fo pa for what a 
ing of his motives and activities. All that he world regar: ie as ee coe oe and that ; 

: did has its roots in the visionary. Spiritualism, paid it willingly. : seat pero Conse f 
automatic writing, telepathy, spirit photography, quences and never p us calculation t 
S and the rest belonged to his later life, but they material loss or gain. He ves a visionary ; 

were the inevitable developments of a mind his cradle—a visionary with an overwhe i 
whose allegiance was never to the five senses of love of his fellow-men—and he had the y 
the normal man, but always to some sixth sense ary’s recklessness and reliance upon em : 
that constituted for him the only valid gover- Great thoughts spring from the heart,” , i 


nance of life. “ Voices’’ and visions were the Vauvenargues, and Stead always relied upo 
substantial realities of this phantasmal world. impulse of the heart. I never | 
Had he lived in an earlier age he would have I do I go wrong, he said. p T 

z been the founder of a new religion or the furious feeling was revealed in the boy. i 
Crusader on behalf of an old one. He would tells how as a child he sobbed himself to: slee 


p tl 

ave been worshipped by crowds of disciples,and at the thought of his iost condition, and how at E A 
racles and legends would have gathered round school at Silcoates he shared in an extraordinary | fı 
name. 5 revival movement among the boys. Id a 

It is not the purpose here, nor is it necessary, date the moment of his boyish conversion, f oh 

o discuss the merits of pyschical phenomena. his letter to his sister, pleading with her h 
he sceptic, housed within his five senses, will ‘come to Jesus,” would be difficult to r o 
ever understand the visionary ; but if he is wise the religious experience of a child. of th ; e: 
he will leave room for potentialities that are Long before he began his career as the ia st 
hidden from him; he will admit that there may Paul of Spiritualism ° he had become the sub- {| M 
e a vision that transcends his material horizon ject of premonitions, spiritual intimations, o 
nd an audition that catches strains unheard bv pulses from without which were the governin wi 

is ear. No doubt there is credulity and fraud. influences of his actions. He always fel b 
he ease with which fraud is practised, indeed, self in the hands of invisible powers, an instr Se 
is one of the most serious obstacles with which meni whose task was ordained, a soldier w , 3 
the sincere visionary has to deal. But, though was moving on to serve in great fields of es $: 
Sludge the Medium no doubt deserved all where his róle was fixed. When the -premot N 
Browning’s anathemas, there are a thousand tion came to him at Darlington that he w a 
 féstimonies that cannot be dismissed with. going to London he communicated the E 
_ Sludge and at the end of all the sceptic will his friends as he might have communica es 
d the large tolerance of Hamlet’s phrase the contents of a letter. The story, told in hi P 


st wisdom. All that we are concerned with 
e is William Stead’s Sincerity. He believed 
all his heart and brain.. He would have joy- 


words, of how he was “ warned ” to b 
by a certain date to succeed Mr. Mo 


y gone to the stake for his belief. And what municated the fact to the proprietor an a 
ire of triumphant exaltation he would have Morley, of the rather chill disdain with? 5 : 
de at the stake. What hymns and psalms the latter received the ‘prophecy that i 2 


nd spiritual songs he would have sung! What going into Parliament, of the fulfilment 
speeches and prayers h : 


s aye ne would have uttered ! rophesy through th death of 

e was denied th splendid penalty. He Dilke a Mr. ‘Todi. Hee Ne 

| instead to pay a less heroic, but heavier all this shows the extent to which he 

_ He saw himself looke t askance by old the dominion of his supernatural counsel 

, mock nd passed.by. He bore it ‘the candour with which he declared | 
erfuiness and courage, “ No one,” he said, “can have pre 


such as I have had without feeling that’ such 
premonitions are the only certainties of the 
future. They will be fulfilled, no matter how 
incredible they may appear; and amid the end- 
less shifting circumstances of our life, these fixed 


help to, give steadiness to a career and a feeling 
of security to which the majority of men are 
strangers.” 

To a mind so susceptible to the supernatural, 
so eager for visions, so anxious to bridge the 
gulf between, the visible and the invisible, 
Spiritualism made an irresistible appeal. He 
threw himself. into its investigation with the 
energy and self-surrender of a Crusader, he 
probed at it in a score of directions, he would 
travel hundreds of miles to investigate a case, 
he staked everything—his purse, his career, his 
influence—upon his faith. He moved in a world 
where spiritual presences were more real than 
the figures he passed in the street. He received 
their messages with the matter-of-factness with 
i which a telégraphist transcribes the Morse code, 
oo obeyed them with unquestioning fidelity. 
|, When he was told to found Julta’s Bureau he 
© went ahead confidently on the assurance of Julia 
money would be forthcoming ‘‘ from 


Ame *» And behold there arrived a letter 
from Hearst, of the New York American, 
asking him to act as London correspondent for 
his paper. And with the £1,000 thus placed at 


his disposal he started the Bureau. Of the work 
of the Bureau, of the elaborate precautions to 
establish the investigations on a convincing and 
sCientific-basis, and of the remarkable results, 
Miss Stead gives much evidence. She writes as 
one who shares unquestioningly her father’s con- 
viction not only of the reality’ of Spiritualism, 
but of its sypreme value to humanity. It is 
enough here to say that many of the instances 
she gjves—such, for example, as the first mes- 
sages he received from Julia for “Miss E.,” 
who had been the friend of Julia Ames in life, 
and that relating to Lady Henry Somerset— 
seem as inexplicable on any assumption of acci- 
dent or coincidence as they are certainly inex- 
plicable on any idea of intentional deception. 
Whatever view we take of this phase of 
William Stead’s life, it would be foolish to 
attempt to divorce it from his general career— 
to treat it as an aberration from the main current 
of his character. It was as proper to him as his 
youthful agonies over his lost soul or his plead- 


o 
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points, towards which we are inevitably tending, 
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ings with his little sister. E 
t 3 e Was a : 
refused to remain in the Man OF 


j explains fh aordi- 
nary influence he exeribed ster the ire 
men of the most widely different characters 
Gordon, Manning, Cecil Rhodes. He carried o 
sober, staid sceptics off their feet by the sheer 
impetus of his attack + he made worldly men see 
visions and dream dreams. He rendered a little 
paper in the North of England so famous that 
Gladstone was anxious to meet its editor, and 
Mr. John Morley, the least dithyrambic’ of men, 
sought him out as his assistant. He came to 
London, still almost a raw, country youth, and 
shocked English journalism out of its ancient 
sleep. . He trampled on the proprieties and 
respectabilities, dragged unsavoury skeletons 
out of their cupboards, forced unwilling 
Ministers to pass new laws, became the hot 
gospeller of peace, set Chicago on the stool of 
repentance, bearded the Tsar and Sultan. 
audacity touched the sublime. It was t 
audacity of a man who never doubted himself 
and never feared anybody or anything. He ex 
ploited himself with the frankness of a Barnum 
and with something of Barnum’s genius of the 
showman. He had no reticences or conceal- 
ments. If he desired a thing to be done he 
would do it, though all the world were in league 
against him. Menaces only cheered him on. 
Sensation was the breath of his nostrils, and his 
premonitions were all of a violent death, ; 

There has never been in English journalism a 
more versatile or bewildering figure, or one that 
challenged the judgment of his fellows in-so ~ 
many ways. But to all of us, whatever our 
opinion of his opinions, he was the prince of our 
craft. We shall not look upon his like again. — 
With all his very obvious defects, there was in 
him a certain greatness of spirit, a spaciousness — 
of atmosphere, a universal benevolence that 
make him a noble memory. He did not belong 
to our narrow ways and-our timid routines. The — 
wide waters of the Atlantic are a fitting grave 
for his bones. =: 
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` THE WOMAN'S SPHERE.* 
“Dr. EuizaserTH Stoan CHESSER has published 
a book on what is probably the most important 
question of the present day. As a medical 
woman she has written’ about motherhood and 
frankly of what is called the “ social evil,” in 


2 the belief that fuller knowledge of the terrible 
: consequences of an evil that is largely prevent- 
Be able cannot but be salutary. 


Lady Betty Balfour, in her introduction to the 
book, says that those who inquire ‘ What are 
ae women’s grievances? ’’ should read this impres- 
sive book, of which Motherhood is the great 
i central theme. The great question of to-day is 
how it is affected by our laws and customs, by 
the legal position of wife and mother, by 
ignorance of natural laws of hygiene, and by 
$ the industrial conditions of the sweated worker 
and the factory operator. That which is of 
iR deeper importance than any measures of legisla- 
_ tion is a change in public opinion. 
The best intimation of the scope of the book 
old be a list of the subjects discussed, but 
that is hardly possible, for the book deals with 
practically everything included in the wide 
phrase, “the woman’s sphere.” 
Dr. Chesser says: “The twentieth: century 
must be the era of preventive work, when the 
causes of the many social evils in our midst will 
be dealt with. The chief of these is bad and 
often vicious parentage. Ignorant, neglected, 
and diseased motherhood is poisoning the race, 
and not until we recognise the claims of the 
mother will the efficiency of the social organism 
be ensured.” She continues: ‘‘ A woman is not 
necessarily a more valuable unit in the State 
because she is a mother. Unless her children 
„are of a certain standard of fitness or quality 
they were better unborn; and unless she mani- 
fests the true mother spirit in the rearing of her 
children she is unfit for motherhood.” And in 
Conclusion she says: “The true relationship of 
the sexes is one of interdependence, of mutual 
protection. Woman no longer needs the protec- 
tion of man’s physical strength in the social 
order we have achieved, and in these days the 
chivalrous man is he who willingly concedes to 
__ woman her rights as a human being, her Civic, 


By 


* Woman, Marriage, and Motherhood. — 
Dr. E, $, CHESSER, (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


` em. - e 


, tions between the Emperor and what the 


„social and political status and independence, 
may be that it will take more than one cent 3 
undo the mistakes of the past. But this Ta 
foresee—a freed womankind, a protected oo 
hood, will bring a new era of civilisation, alm, 
a new race of men and woinem.”’ i 
Lady Betty Balfour tells us that the 
respect in which the book differs from 
average writing upon the subject is that 
every €xposition of that which would harass q 
feelings of the reader there is the suggest 
a practical remedy, though naturally the refor 
proposed may not meet with universal approy 
In an interesting appendix the Laws 
Parentage, etc., in different countries are gi 
but Dr. Chesser does not enter into the ques 
of women and the Insurance Act. 


A MAN OF PRINCIPLE.* 

Mr. Suaw set himself no light task when 
thought first entered his mind of presenting th 
Kaiser to English readers as he himself sees hi 
after twelve years’ knowledge. To do this j 
such a manner that readers will say “ Wha 
fine fellow this Kaiser is!. I had no idea he had 
so much in common with me,” is to have 
fulfilled his task so well that Mr. Shaw dese 
to be congratulated. j eee 
The Englishman who would understand 
Emperor and his time must imagine a co 
with a monarchy, a government, and as peopl 
—in short, a political system—almosf entir 
different from his own. In Germany, 
doxical though it may sound to Englishes 
there is neither a government nor a people ; 
word ‘‘ government ” occurs only once 
Imperial Constitution, the Magna Chart 
modern Germans, which in 1870 settled the 


lishman calls the ‘‘ people,” and then only- 
unimportant context joined to the 

“federal.” ` 
_ In Germany, instead of “ the people,?” 
is a “folk,” who neither claim te- be 
apparently wish, to be, a ‘‘ people ” in the E 
lish sense. In reading Mr. ‘Shaw’s book 
wise to keep this fact in mind. It is” 
essential to seeing the Kaiser in the right 
Sesnial to seeing. the, 


__* William of Germany. 
(Methuen. ys. 6d. net.) 


By STANLE 


=e 


Collection, Haridwar _ 


to realise that he is an autocratic ruler in the 
first place, and in the second a peacemaker. As 
the Kaiser said on his visit to England in 1907 : 
« All my efforts have been directed to the pre- 
servation of peace; history will do me the justice, 
of recognising that I have unfalteringly pursued 
that aim.” But the reader must turn to the 
book itself to realise the strength of Emperor 
William’s position in this matter. 

Mr. Shaw has,compared him to more than 
one person in his book; perhaps that which will 
strike us the most is a quaint parallel between 
William and Cromwell, showing that, like Crom- 
well, his deep religious convictions have im- 
pressed upon him the heaviness of his respon- 
sibility. With regard to conscription, for 
instance, he does not consider it compulsory 
military service; to him it is the highest honour 
man can attain to devote in arms one’s life and 
property to the Fatherland. There is a little 
note to the effect that it is to be hoped that by 
and by it will be considered the highest patriot- 
isia to serve one’s country by a noble life. 

AW illiam of Germany considers that his mis- 
‘sian is emphatically a God-given one; Dei Gratia 
is to him not an aphorism, but an actual fact. 

Probably the chapters of the greatest personal 
interest to English -readers will be those in 
which the business of the two countries is com- 
pared, the famous Boer telegram, the rupture 
with Bi ‘ck and the reconciliation, and the 
Kaise to Tangier. There are one or 
two ccuracies—probably mis-prints-- 
but they do not really impair the value of the 
béok. 


(HE FATHER’S HOUSE.* 

ese days of practical materialism, when 
even novels dispense with romance as much as 
is possible, sentiment is counted as a back num- 
ber by the reviewer and the literary public. 


e There iş still, however, a large majority of 
cm quiet people living lives that in these days 
{| would be considered hum-drum who welcome a 


novel which lifts them out of the beaten track 
and gives them a glimpse of what unselfish, 
uplifting love may mean. Such readers will 
welcome Mrs. Barclay’s new story, The 
Broken Halo, in which she contrives to throw a 
glamor round a young doctor who, starved of 
love frem,babyhood, has yet behind his apparent 
selfishness a better nature which is called forth 
before we get to the end of the book. 

Briefly, Dr. Dick was brought up by a parson 
uncle of the old stiff school, and in his babyish 
-Cqntact with the world he suffered as only a 
plese E E se Ma nee E 


* The Broken Halo. By F. Barctay. (Put- 
Nam. 6s.) 
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j z a fe was 
eg all his life, arid that ke 
make Judgment Days happen one 


when he grew up. Little Dick 
tlle Dick, become 
doctor and clever, has be gon fortune” 
ady and bring her relief : 


attend a noble | 


pain. Circumstances į i i i 
she might iollowaihe ney «wee 

great lady and Marry a man young enough to 
be h The thought is not unwele 
Dr. Dick has shown 
‘and only accident reveals to ae 
bent on raising himself in the 
Somerset House and realised 
which will accrue 


to pray any trore 


of the story is just th 
—that Mrs. Herriot believes that this lite is bee 


a preparation; that to some natures love is the 
only way in which this may be taught, and 
knowing Dick's faults and her own desires, she 
goes through the Marriage ceremony with him 
so that he, too, may attain the Father's House, 

Mrs. Barclay’s novels are never goody-goody, 
nor is the sentiment mawkish, and her charac- 
ters are remarkably well drawn, 

Cecil Adair has something of the same great 
aim, though she does not bring her characters 
under such directly religious influences. In 
Quadrille Court* she tells the story of an ol 
Dorset family. Lady Virginia Brabazon is a 
childless widow, who had instigated her hus- 
band to a law suit with a cousinsfor the purpose 

-of gaining possession of the family estate. The 
cousin contests it in vain, is ruined, and 
bequeaths a legacy of scorn, to his son, who 
builds up a business as a market gardener and _ 
makes money as a tradesman closé to his kins- ; 
woman’s gates. : 

Two young people, connections of Lady Vir- 
ginia’s, are left orphans, and she brings them 
from America to take up their abode with her, 
intending the youth to inherit her property. 
Having, however, a sense of justice, Lady Vir- 
ginia is not quite happy in doing this. She 
makes a charming home for the two young 
Fitzallens, and then, of course, romance decrees 
that they shall come in contact with Hugh Bra- 
bazon. He, grown a strong man and almost 
ready to give up the feeling of pride and 
revenge, is able to be of great use to the two 
young people, and finally rescues Lady Virginia 
in a terrible fire. Lee 

This is but a brief introduction to 
which has a large amount of human interest ani 
the romance of which is neither 
unlikely. 

* Quadrille Court. 
Paul. 6s.) _ 


By Ceci 
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- MOTORING IN LAKELAND.* 


Tue popularity of the motor-car is responsible 
: for duite a respectable library dealing with the 
| many novel aspects naturally ensuingsfrom an 
| industry which has changed the old values of 
speed, enlarged the bounds of recreation, and 
indefinitely extended the possibilities of the 
24-hour day, whether for pleasure or work. 
Motor Ways in Lakeland is a welcome addition 
to the many treasured volumes which depict the 
ae beauties of the English Alps; and Mr. Abraham 
continues in these pages his mountain adven- 
tures, which have already found an appreciative 
© reading public. The chief roads are described 
in faithful and necessary detail for the guidance 
of the motorist who refuses to recognise the 
limit of gradient, and we quote the following 
passage descriptive of a climb approaching the 
perpendicular :— 


For hill-hunting enthusiasts Eskdale would pro- 
vide some rough problems with magnificent views 


* Motor Ways in Lakeland. By Grorce D. 
ABRAHAM. With 24 illustrations and a map. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


aS ; ss Climbing Hard Knott Pass from Eskdale. 
i 5 e oRebroduced by courtess, of Mr. G. D. Abraham and M. 
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placed gate, ànd is surfaced alternately with s'i 
Hard Knott may be Per 
CO 

Portian 
Jower part, about 150 yards above the beginning, : 


well-known gate is approached by a slippery gradi cb 
of 1 in 33; bare rocks show here under the ent 
covering. Then very severe climbing contimee aa 
fully a quarter of a mile, in which distance he f 
nine different corners. The first of these : 
upwards to the left at an angle of 1 in 34. 
other corners are as steep as 1 in 3} and r Fin 
Then, after a quarter of a mile of comparative] 3b 
ascent, the desperate struggle begins where the } 
mains of a wall on the right might, perhaps fe 
vent a slide back into a black and fearsome looking 
gorge below. Four severe corners are encotintel i 
immediately, none of them less steep than 7 jn a 
No. 3 is of the double variety, and soon after the 
gradient of 1 in 3} has been passed there is a loose. 
surface rise 50 yards in length. The gradient h 

is 1 in 3%, with 4 yards of 1 in 2% a short ee 
before the fourth corner is reached. ss 


í 


_ The “ performance ”? was made with a 10 hi 
car. ; 


essrs, Methuen & Co. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Maximilian the Dreamer, By 
(Stanley Paul. 12s, 6d. net.) 


This picture of the grandfather of Charles V. of 
Spain presents to us a most fascinating character, 
If his practice was not up to his ideals, it was pos- 
sibly largely owing to the epoch in which he lived. 
The book opers with a genealogical table of the 
a House of Hapsburg, which, however, was not quite 
up to Maximilian’s idea of the antiquity of his 
house. He desired proof that his forefathers could 
be traced at least as far back as the Flood. He was 
a writer as well as a dreamer, and résumés of 
his two books, the ‘‘ Weisskiinig ” and “ Prince 
' Teuerdank,” are given in this volume. The 
book contains a handsome frontispiece and six 
photogravures. 


Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. By 
A. P. Sinnett. (Theosophical Publishing Co. 
2s. 6d.) 7 
A reprint, with several notes inset, of the book 
issued in 1886, which was compiled from informa- 
tion supplied by Madame’s relations and friends. 
* The reminiscences include family details calculated 
to bring into prominence the extraordinary sur- 
roundings of this most singular woman, even from 
her earliest childhood. 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inquisition. By Rafael 
Sabatini. (Stanley Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 
close study of the personality and career 
of the grim Dominican friar, who persuaded or 
coerced Isabella of Spain into a consent to the 
establishment of the Inquisition. Mr. Sabatini 
a Jays stress upon the fact, as shown by history, 
that religion and persecution have always been 
closely allied. He draws a spirited picture of the 
resolute, high principled Queen and does his 
bes? to put Torquemada in a good light, while at 
the sgmestime giving us an awful picture of the 
Inquisition at work. 4 


Thè 


Christopher Hare, 


4, 


Marquis of Montrose. By John Buchan. 
(Nelson and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The'story of the unfortunate Marquis of Montrose, 
executed in 1650, is here given in a most sympa- 
thetic manner and with “ accurate ” details. The 
book deals chiefly with the campaigns of 1644-45, 
and is enriched with maps, plans, and illustrations. 
Naturally, if Montrose is painted white, Argyll 
must be wholly black. Perhaps that which will 
‘prove of the greatest interest to ordinary readers 
is the analysis of Montrose’s character, showing 
why, though he signed the Covenant, yet it was 
the Covenanters who were his bitterest enemies. 


_Frors Naval Cadet to Admiral. By Admiral Sir 
® Robert Hastings Harris, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
(Cassell. 12s. net.) of : 
Sir Robert’s prime thought in writing his 
memoirs was to show what a pleasant, healthy, 
‘and engrossing life it is possible to enjoy whilst 

“ serving one’s Sovereign and country afloat in a 
man-of-war, and withal to sound a note of warn- 
ing to the powers that be now that the amount of 


The Wallace Collection, 


Lellardy and the Reformation in England. By 
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foreign service is lessened, The Admiral's arand 

mother was Mrs. Trimmer, so there is a ae 
tradition in his family, and his father*took part in 
the expedition which gave us Hong Kong. The 
Admiral himself was a Commander in the de 
when sails, not engines, propelled our ships of 
war, and very indignantly he writes of the obstinate 
folly of Admiralty officials which hindered progress. 
for so many years. Of course, he dreads Ger- — 
many; and he would not be himself if he did not 


love Sport, admire Rhodes, and consider Kruger 
insolent. 


By Frank Rutter. (Gra 

Richards. 25. net.) ae 
Mr. Frank Rutter has given us a treasure in this 
description of the Wallace Collection. He has 
consulted every sort of authority in order to cor- 
rect the various errors and misstatements that 
have appeared, and has given the story of the 
formation of the collection, noting Lord Hert. 
ford’s naive confession that he only Tiked 


‘ pleasing pictures.” Those chosen for reproduc- 
tion are typical. A very effective one—the Pora 
trait of Hans Holbein the Younger—we have 
courteously been allowed to insert here. But it is — 
scarcely necessary to say more in praise of the 

book than that it has been prepared by the well 
known organiser of the Allied Artists" Exhibition, 


James Gairdner. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.}= 
The fourth volume of a very important work by. 
the late Dr. Gairdrer, whose life was prolonged” 
to the age of eighty-four. He left the manuscript 
of the last section to his friend, Mr. W. Hunt, — 
who has revised and pvblished it a shost 
account of the author. The book opens with 
story,of Queen Mary’s first trials, and ci 
her marriage. ne 


By Gregor Alexinsky. (Fisher 


+ Modern Russia. 

Unwin. , 15s. set.) > moa i 
This volume, by an ex-deputy, was originally given 
to the world in French, It has been translated by 
Besnard Miall, the English edition containing 
three new chapters, dealing avith Police and Law, 
= Foreign Politics and the Army, and Self Govern- 
: ment, ‘The good old days are gone, says the 
writer, “ when humanity lived in groups, and an 
individual might live all his life in his native town 
or village without knowing what was happening 
at a few miles distance.” It must be remem- 
bered that scarcely more than fifty years’ ago 
the peasantry of Russia were serfs, treated as 
cattle, unable to acquire real or personal estate, 
: to plead before the Court, or to marry without the 
E . authorisation of the “ Barine ”; and though for 
> fifty years they have no longer been treated thus, 
yet the abolition of serfdom, which theoretically 
has liberated the peasants, in practice has not 
largely decreased their burdens; so that their eyo- 
lution has been slow, and their increase in popula- 
tion—as it is not accompanied with larger grants 
of land—has necessarily involved them in deeper 
poverty. It is impossible in a few words to give 
the full scope of this very informing book, which 
starts with a sketch of the historic development of 
Russia, brings the reader up to the modern period, 
devotes a chapter to the evolution of literature, 
and shows the contradiction which abounds in 
all spheres of Russian life. i 


_ (The East Indian Associa- 


aa About India. 

GONS IS.) 
os This is a reprint of leaflets published during the 
last four years, and is one of those pamphlets 
` =- which should be in the hands of everyone desiring 
a sound knowledge of Indian questions. ~The. 
documents go into the question of the supposed 
“drain ” of Indian resources, gives ‘statistics about 
z the land revenue of India, describes the wonders 
of irrigation in the Punjab, what the absorption 
of gold and silver means, tells; some plain facts 
about famines, the truth about railways, the cost 
of the Indian Government, and so on, giving facts 
instead of suppositions in every case. . 


= Lutterworth: The Story of John Wycliffe’s Town. 
Be By A. H. Dyson. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 

7s. 6d. net.) : 4 
The story of John Wycliffe is ever new, and when 
we have it presented as in this volume, so’ well 
edited by Mr. Goodacre, the interest is greatly 
enhanced. The town of Lutterworth is described, 
interesting stories and legends of the people living 
in and around it are given, and thus we get some 
insight into the lives !ed-by the inhabitants of a 
typical English market town during many decades. 


The Cathedrals of Southern Spain. By C. Gas- 
e quoine Hartley. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

e “Tt is not easy to praise too highly the care, pains 
and patience spent over, this account of the ` 
churches and cathedrals of Andalucia, Valencia, 
Aragon, Catalonia, etc. Of great value to 
students, with its wealth of technical detail, it 
_ will also interest any who have wandered in those 

rical lands, Sve. 
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, FICTION. of 
The Old Time Before Them. By Eden Philp, 
(John Murray. 6s.) r 
Delightful. tales told by the six or seven old cro 
who used to meet at the “ Plume ”’ down to y 
comb. The old souls were all wifeless in the 
or fact, and Johnny Rowland, the host a 
crack a joke with the best—and keep a sha-y 
also to see that the mugs got filled pretty ue 
Pathetic, sordid, comical, it is quite impossible 
give pre-eminence to any oné of these Dartmog 
stories—which, like Joknnie’s beer, would neve 
have tasted the same if set down by any oe re 
hand. K 


The Regént. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6 
Further adventures of the ‘“ Card,” 


adventurous journey to New York, he brings down 
the house by inducing a militant suffragette = 
take part in the performance. The breezy humo 
of “Denry ” and his treatment of his womenkj 
is too notorious to need further remark, except that 
those expecting the somewhat depressing atmo. 
sphere of five-towns stories will find the “ Regent 
really laughter-provoking. aoe 
General John Regan. By George A. Birmingham? 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
That delightsome Irish humour which puts up a 
statue to a man who had never existed, provides a. 
tiny seaport with three piers when one was 
scarcely needed, and creates a Dr. Lucius O'Grady 
to carry on the wildest pranks the brain of mi 


could conceive, scarcely needs recommendatio 

here. a 

The Way of Ambition. By Robert Hichen: 
(Methuen. 6s.) l 


Part of the action of the story takes place i 
Algeria, where a musician, Claude Heath, and his 
wife stay for a tinte in order that he may compos 
the music for the Eastern opera which is toma 
him famous. Into his life comes %a beauti 
girl who, realising’ that she cannot att 
notoriety in her own person, determines to atsain 
-it through a possible husband. The study of the 
two characters, their weaknesses, and the strengt 
which comes to them through failure is very cleve! 
and carries the sympathy of the reader. Claud 
Heath, working for public approval, loses 
nobility, and his wife by lying deteriorates 
Robert Hichens shows that success or failure o 
matters really as it affects character. 


The Governor of England. By Marjorie Bowen 
(Methuen. 4 d = 
Miss Bowen has taken Oliver Cromwell sor the 
hero of this romance. Taking his own words i 
letters and speeches @s a foundation, sh¢ 
woven her plot in such fashion that he appears 
having just those qualities a noble gentleman, 
well born and in easy circumstances, should 
possess, but tinctured from the first w Hes i 
sombreness of outlook. which accompanied his G- 
Vinistic faith. Ambition she utterly denies himi 
religion was the breath of his life. eae 


1 
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he Lodger. 


„is the criminal. 


Below Stairs. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


The Prince’s Shadow. 


T 


_Both,Sides of the Road. By B. A. Clark. 


$- 
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By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

A very clever character study of a husband and 
wife who let lodgings. Lack of lodgers lead to 
starvation, when, in the nick of time, a stranger 
applies for their rooms, Quiet, a gentleman, and 
easily pleased, for some days Mr. and Mrs. Bunt- 
ing suppose that the “lodger” is simply an 
eccentric, and the wife begins to feel very kindly 
towards him. A young detective is a frequent 
visitor—in fact, he has fallen in love with Bunt- 
ing’s daughter. Just at that time the “ Jack the 
Ripper ° murders were flooding the country with 
horror, and slowly it begins to dawn first upon the 
wife and then upon the husband that their lodger 
Neither tells the other, and Mrs. 
Lowndes’s great talent is employed in depicting 
the struggle in their minds between unwilling con- 
viction and a hope that their good lodger is not 
the man. The love story gives a needed relief to 
the gruesomeness of the topic. 


(Methuen. 
6s.) 

A-novel which is absorbing, though the heroine is 
only a little “ ’tweenie’? maid. Her story, start- 
ing from her childhood, with a mother and father 
gradually sinking into deeper poverty, is simply 
and naturally told, and to those who know the 
workings of a country parish or servant 
life in the suburbs of London, it bears 
the stamp of reality. 


Ai 


By Mrs. Baillie- 

Saunders. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.) 

A novel that goes with a swing from 

beginning to end. The plot concerns 

one. of those Ruritarian princes who are 

exiled, become kings later, and make 


such very’ convenient heroes. 


he Mischief-maker. By E. Phitlips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)” 


A clever manipulation of a German 
Chancellor who nearly succeeded in 
spoiling the entente between France and 
England, with a view of devouring 
England when the two countries were 
parted. It goes without saying that 
there is a large amount of detective 
interest and ah unusual love story- 
s 


a 


(Ward, Locka 6s.) 


Nineteen stories told by a keen observer, 
gifted with humour which, though sar- 
castic, is also kindly. Five deal «with 
the grim aspects of London poverty ; of 
“ Experiment of the 
‘Bald Barber,’ “The Consul,” and 
the cricket stories are the most unusual. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS, |. 
Outlines of Railway Economies. By Douglas | 
M.A. (Macmillan. ss. net.) es 4 


In these lectures, originally given at the Melland 
Railway Institute, Derby, and at the Universi 
of Sheffield, the author has sought to show how 
the economic principles which underlie business — 
and industry in general apply to railways in par. 
ticular, The matter is»so lucidly put and the in- 
formation given is so out of the way of the ordinary 
reader that it has a charm of {ts own, independent 
of the special information given. 


Submarine Engineering of To-day. By Charles We 
Domville-Fife. (Seeley Service. zs. net.) a 
Everything that pertains to deep-sea diving appeals 
strongly to the imagination, and this book of 413 
pages with its capital index and profuse illustra- 
tions is calculated not only to satisfy that appeal, 

but also to instigate further curiosity. There is 
also an account of a wonderful private submarine 
museum hard by the Thames, which contains 
relics of many a bygone naval disaster or curious 
implement for the recovery of treasures lost 
thereby. The illustration we give shows the work- 
ing of the submarine telephone, the attendant on 
the surface answering the call of one diver who is 
asking to be put in communication with the other, 
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ESPERANTO IN THE 20TH CENTUR 


= = 
= ao 


4 “Re ince decision of the Ninth Esperanto healthy. Now the Frenchman argues that Fre 


Congress was that the tenth will be held must soins neti of ideale ee 
in Paris and the eleventh, in Edinburgh. cause it is the la g age ANS j nd exqy 
a A warm invitation for 1915 was sent from San in itself. He opens his eyes a the sugge 
; ; i n i : “ English, the language of-commerce l 
© Francisco, but the delegates were practically that gisn, tü ‘de on hes e i 
unanimous in their vote that the invitation, its roughnesses, P a a rasing, 
© though gratefully received, could not be possible ea aaah eee Rome ne be the 
accepted. The annual Esperanto Congress, to Pe ene ice But T ae 
be effective, must be held in some locality to superiority ey F r 4 PE a e Ger : 
= which access for many nationalities is feasible, steps, in. € ! Aen e i a German, 
and San Francisco is impossible for many to not French or English, shall be the anguage of ; 
attend who live on the same continent, much such diplomatic communications as concern i 
= more so for Europeans, the more especially as Germany, and ask the average citizen of, sq ‘ 
Esperantists are not to be found amid the Hamburg or Berlin if he will promote the Stud 
moneyed folk. One of the final meetings at Berne of English in order that it may be the one Inter- í 
was the oratorical competition. The competitors national language of the future, and see what he { 
were from Catalonia, France, Belgium, Flan- will say ! Anyway, you will have had to lez / 
ders, England, Germany, and Hungary. They German in order to put the question intelligent 1 


were required to draw lots for a subject, and For though many Englishmen travel a great” 


were then allowed an hour for preparation, the deal without a knowledge of other languag i 
1emes being-on “ The value of health and how than their own, they must do so in a beater re 
to keep it,” ‘‘ The protection of children,” path, and amongst scholastics, politicians, or t 
“ Heroism,” “ One’s Fatherland,” etc. The commercial travellers. ; 
nner was a young licentiate of the Sorbonne : >: a : 
ichon. The ene which fell to him was ESPERANTO LITERATURE, E 
-last mentioned and his treatment of it was One argument against Esperanto adduci £ 
nasterly. First he showed how the idea of a in the Nineteenth Century for August was 
therland arose. Then he described the moral that it has no keys to unlock the treasury l 
duty and beauty of patriotism, and finished with of remembrance and as a literary language, ; 
a poetical effusion which greatly impressed his may be ignored. Such an argument might i 
audience. Surely if those who contend that be correct if Esperanto were only in i 
_ Esperanto is not a language, merely a code, twenty-fifth year—the infant cannot compete w ; 
ould take the trouble to attend such an his grandsire, but Esperanto, like Hindustdnee, 
oratorical display they could never argue from — enfolds the roots of ancient as well ^s modern 
such an untenable basis. So as Paris is not tongues; one of its great charms to the man of a 
r off let us hope that next year all such many languages is the tracing home of those 


bters from our side of the Channel will find roots. 
their way there. 


5 


And the best man to confute such 
soning is the factory worker or the artigah 
ign ieee domestic woman, or even the policeman, 
7 E know something of the great literature of | 

s not the doubting Thomas who is the real countries through Esperanto. True, in some 
ndrance, however, but such convinced Oppo- _ cases they may have had this knowledge from 
nts as Mr. Osborn, who P a crime to an English translation, but that has not the 
note t ‘spel Pst because it is allurement of the fore; I wh 
triotic—as English is, or must be according prefer originals z EEEn tongue teli ae 
international language; ~ in this lies the superiority of Esperanto transla- 

> at a tight tions, that a Russian translates a Russiat> 
» and it — a Flamand a Flemish, ån Englishman i 
lish Masterpiece, whilst the reverse i 

the case. It is an Englishman. who tra 


the Russian classic for the English. 
However, Es 


ys 
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works find Esperanto a useful medium. The 
young Swiss author, Edmond Privat, has writ- 
ten a drama, “ Ginevra ” (Universala Esperantia 
Librejo), which, performed by the star actors of 
the Royal Theatre, Antwerp, so impressed a’ 
representative audience thatit is already in course 
of translation into French. The story is founded 
upon the tragedy of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere. Another original production is a 
rew romance by H. A. Luyken, “ Mirinda 
Amo ” (British Esperanto Association. 2s.). 


PIONEERS. 


In telling the story of the Congress last 
month no word was said of the heavy loss by 
death which overshadowed the usual happy 
gathering. 

M. Charles Bourlet, Professor of Mechanics at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, whose name is a household word in the 
Imperanto ranks, died on the 12th August at 
Ajinecy, where he had gone for a few days 
before joining the Congress at Berne, and the 
cause of his death was just a fish bone in the 
throat, for which, not being considered at first of 
great importance, an operation was delayed until 
too late. He was only forty-seven and leaves 
a widow and children, to whom he was pas- 
sionately devoted. 

Many had worked for Esperanto before M. 
Bourlet came upon the scene, but none have 
been able to.ensure such successful results as 
fic. The story of his becoming an Esperantist 
as given in the Germana Esperantisto 
is interesting. A noted scientist, his time fully - 
filled with his professional work and research, 
he had been,called upon by his friend, Monsieur 
C. Méray—also a mathematician—to look into 
thise question of an international language. 
Time after time he had replied that he must wait 
until ho kad leisure, but M. Méray persisted in 
his efforts. One day, says M. Bourlet, a letter of 
five or six pages came from him just as he was 
getting ready to go out. He turned to Madame 
Bourlet and said: ‘‘ Here is a tremendous 
letter again, I am sure it is all about Esperanto. 
Just, read it and let me know the gist when I 
come back at mid-day.” When he did come back 
his wife, said : “ Yes, it was all about Esperanto, 
and | really think I must learn.” “Very well,” 
said her husband, “ tell M. Méray to send you 
the necessary books.” But the books when they 
arrived were. placed on M. Bourlet’s study table, 
just by the side of the cup of coffee which he 
asually took with his cigar before leaving for his 
lectures. He fingered the books, turned over a 
page or two, began to read about the ee ee 
the general, and so on, recognised the simplicity 
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of the language, and da after day just 
into the eke oti his entia aiea 
and from that moment he threw all his ext 
dinary energy into propaganda work; bu 
queer thing is that to, this day Madame B 
has never learned Esperanto! Like many 
another close relation of ardent workers she f 
fought shy of that which has taken up so much 
of the thoughts of her husband. 

The funeral took place in Paris and was 
attended by the most noteworthy of Esperanto 
workers, Dr. Zamenhof himself travelling fo 
Paris for the occasién. His appreciation of the 
worth of the man and the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by the Esperanto world is given in the 
British Esperantist for September, and in La 
Revuo, in which also is a short account by M. 
Chavet of Carlo Bourlet’s labours. 


An INTERESTING ENCOUNTER. 


It happened that two friends were returning 
from the Berne Congress when a stranger 
entered their carriage. After some time the 
word Esperanto must have been mentioned and 
the stranger appeared a little interested. One of 
the friends opened La Revuo to show him what 
the language looked like, and the magazine fell 
open at the picture of M. Bourlet. The stranger 
caught it up and said, “ Why, that is Charles 
Bourlet; what has happened? ” He turned 
to have been for years one of his students, 
from his talk and his regrets one was enabled 
to understand how great is his loss to the 
scientific world of France. During the conver- 
sation the gentleman recalled an incident which — 
he had totally forgotten until that moment 
Some years before a young American presented 
himself at the Beaux-Arts for exdmination; Sa 
French was abominable, and M. Bourlet, who 
was not patient with incompetents, said, “ You 
surely ought to have learned to speak Fre 
before presenting yourself for examinati 
here.” Somehow it came out that the stran 
knew Esperanto, and thereupon the whole c 
the examination was conducted in 
and the student passed successfully. 

The other great Esperanto loss was the « 
of the beloved Abbé Richardson, one- 


Spe! 


had been occupied until the last 
plans for various Congress arrang 
moreover, was to ea: het 
Rome immediately after the Dern 
over. Beloved by all who knew | 
old face will ever be grea ed. 


» 
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HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND’ POLITICAL. 
Gs y On e 
= Agriculture, Land; s 
he Engincer-Farmer and Some Others, 
“Home Counties,” “ World's Work,” Oct. 
The Evolution of the English “Land System, by 
J. A. R. Marriott, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
The Land Problem and the Next General Election, 
by a Liberal-Unionist, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 
Armies: 
Impressions of the Territorial Force, 
Methuen, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Germany and Belgium, by Gen. Maitrot, “ Corre- 
spondant,”” Sept. «10. 
Aviation; 


by 


by Lord 


Sanden, “* Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 5 
War Dirigibles, by Licut.-Col. P. Renard, ‘ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” Sept. 15. 
International Aerial Circulation, by J. Bompard, 
“Grande Rev,” Sept. 10. 
Children: 
_ The Children in Our Midst, by Ethel M. Naish, 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Crime, Prisons, &c.; ` 
7 _ Women in the Police Courts, by 
= son, “ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Electoral : x 
The Land Problem an 
by a Liberal-Unioni 
Insurance, National: 


_ National Insurance and Labour Unrest, by L. G. 
Chiozza Money, “ Fortnightly Rey,” Oct, 
Treland: : : 

The Celtic Nationality of Irel 
‘Column, “ British Rev,” Oct. 
How is Civil? War to be: Averted? by Henry A. 

Blake, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
A Psychological View of the Irish Question, by 
Bampfylde Fuller, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 


Ulster and the Autumn Campaign, by “ Curio,” 
ae Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 


Mrs. E. Hutchin- 


d the Next General Election, 
st, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. 


and, by~ Padriac 


by J. M. Kennedy, 
ngland, by H. W. J. Stone, 
Oct. À 

nee and Labour Unrest, by 


a Money, “ Fortnightly. Rev,” Oct. 
ii ments, by E, T. Good, 
yet. ' § 
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_ TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICA] 


The Development of Aerial Navigation, by Dr. von ` 


_ Balkan States, &c. 


_ The Balkan 


p 


` 


Socialism : 
“ Chartism, by E. 
Mondes,” Sept. 1. 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 
The Public House Trust, by Lord Grey, « c 
bers’s Jrnl,” Oct. e 
The Treatment of Inebriates, 
‘“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
Women: 
The Prospects of Women Suffrage in En 
Lady Robert Cecil, ‘‘ Deutsche I 
Woman Suffrage in Ireland, 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct. : 
Women in the Police Courts, by Mrs. 
son, “ Englishwoman,” Oct. 
Women in the Legal Profession in nd, by 
` Karin Costelloe, “ Englishwoman,” Oct, E 4 
Women in the Legal Profession in Italy, by L 
Gargini, “ Englishwoman,” Oct. : 
amês Has 


Faguet, “ Rey, des 


by W. J. Coll; 


gland, | 
Rev, Ay Se A 


by Dora Mell ; 


E. Hute 


Engla 


How Women are Exploited, -by J 
“ Englishwoman,” Oct, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Peace Movement, Disarmament, &o.: 
Disarmament, Militia, and Army Reforms, b 
Schippel, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept 
The Socialists and the New Military Laws, | Í 
R. de Boyer Montégut, “ Correspondant,” ; 
Sept. 10. f ç 
Foreign and International Affairs (see also B 
States) : 3 
The European Concert, by 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 
Africa: a 
Egypt and the Law of the Five Feddans, by 
Duboscq, ‘ Quéstions Diplomatiques,”” Say 
A Study of Labour on the Rand, by E. 
Watson, ‘ British Rev,” Oct z 
Austria-Hungary; S 
- Germany and Austria, by Dr. W. Schü: 
n Preussische Jahrbücher,” Sept. - 


Arthur Ponso 


(see also Austria, Turkey 
The Failure of Europe, ‘ Correspondant,” Sept 
Bulgaria and Roumania, by Capt. C. Batti 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. : 

_ The Balance of 
Oriental Crisis, 


-™ Questions Dip 


European Diplomacy 
by Commander de Thomass 
lomatiques, ” Sept. 1. 

Outlook as seen from V enna 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” O 
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a GE : 78 NEW BOND SIRET w 
= > ’ . 


Lef 
TELE AEA OCAYEDA, Lonoon 


` BRancues: 

84 Hich Hovsoen, Wee. < 
98 Fuser Srrerr, EC. 

' l Brourieto S Srrerr, EC. 


BRITISH MADE & 


FOREIGN MADE CIGARS 


We have spent many hundreds of 


pounds advertising this challenge 


“A Cuban or other Foreign 
Cigar Manufacturer shali 
make up 100 Cigars 
in his own country, 
and we will get 
100 Cigars 
made of 
the 


same Tobacco 

and the sama 

shape by Eng- 

lish Cigar Makers 

in England, Twenty 

Cigars shall be taken 

from each box and nurm- 

bered all differently, of 

which a key shall pe kept by 

an independent judge. mutually 

agreed upon. The Foreigner shali appoint 

any expert he choosesto smoke these 49 Cj igars, 

and if he succeed in picking out the 20 made abroad 

we will forfeit £500. Providing that if he fail he pays us 

£100 and our expenses, and £400 to some charitable purpose 

which we may select. 
e 

Although the Foreign Cigar Manufacturers atid 

Importers have established in England a most 

powerful and wealthy Association to safeguard 

their interests, they have, nevertheless, not 

oe taken up our challenge. Comment is needless 

Exact Size Surely, however, the Importers will now refrain 

a aes from asserting so repeatedly the absurdity that 

15/9 Cigars to be good, must be made in any other 
Box of 25 Country but England. 


o 
o 


The „BEST Britisk Cigar of to-day is 


a AAE 


FAR SUPERIOR to the Imported Havana : 


e 


s bed 

Sorħe years ago the rich and powerful American ne mon = 

Håvana Cigar Factories totalling about 80% of the oes oe ie 

Trusts are so well known, that it is little wonder = wie 
f the best*Hav 

best British Cigar was often the equal o ae 

British-made eee is sGGcRibxP abled éupinwagr ial Nemgh CBeAOR Adal 


1] 
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e 
e 


Ar Entirely 
Unsolicited Testimonial 
s from Lord Elibank. 


“I do not think that I ever smoked 
a nicer Cigar. 
$ “J have been in the habit of smoking , 
' imported Havanas; but I certainly con- 
sider your British-made Cigar infinitely 
better.” 


Faithfully yours, 


The Secretary ELIBANK. 
Adey & Co., London. 


Packed in boxes 
y 25 50 100 
7/9 15^ 29}- 


Packed in boxes 


Ol 
B If in sealed tins, 25 50. 100. 
F 9d. per box 10/6 19/6 39- 
B extra. j 
Jl o 
© * 

* 
Li p © ; 
2 Carriege paid to Can be had in 
i any part o? the sealed tin 
b United Kingdom cases, 
i 9d. per box 
i i extra. 
r 
i For 
| Export Prices 


see page 3 


No.2. Cigar Shape, 8/- box of 50; 15/6 box sf 100. 
A Shilling Cigar in Miniature 


e 
Na l. 6/- box of 50; 
e 


These delightful Whiff . 
whid MaimBuNe Domai, CUKK Cecha Hiaeswas 


rge expensive Cigars. 


12/- per 100. 


a EES 
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EXPORT PRICE LIST 
SSS 


Qusatities not less than 200Cipanser « 
400 Whifs Carriage Paid anywhere. 


Packed in boxes of 
25 50 100 
" 99 19 
71 15/- 29j- 
“10/6 19/6 39/- 
"159 30/- 58/6 


PRICES PER i00 7 
Se eas 


‘` aij- Fd/- 78/- Boxes of 25 3 
TrA ER No. 3 16/6 15/8 
l ; etme IAR No. 4 .. 37. a 
pTITE DE LUXE _ œ CARS ORDE mo e e - 303 34a 
III, very choice small Cigar ER £ j No. 9 57/9 53r 
Tol 25 50 100 No.12 77/9 EA 
§ 76 15- 30- 
‘foj6 20/6 40]- .WHIFFS 
sas ordered by His late No.1 = 10/3 per 100 
esty King Edward YII. Noz 7) ap 


PETITE DE LUXE 
CIGARS 
SANDRINGHAM 

25, 50 : 
27/-- 26]- per 100 
OSBORME 
36|- 35ļ- per 109 


dringham) 


Box of 25. Thess are Prices 


delivered from Bond. 


eae! 


A very choice smali 
Mild Cigar. 


FOREIGN CIGAR IMPORTERS 


feed the prejudice of the British public by circulating absurd 
theories about a sea voyage affecting Havana Tobacco, so 
that Cigars must (so they say) be made in Cuba to be good: 
or again, that Cigars are made from the green unfermented 
leaf in Cuba and fermented afterwards. As regards the first. 
it seems hardly necessary to say that Leaf Tobacco packed 
tightly and firmly in almost air-tight packages, is much less 
liable to De affected by a sea voyage than the dry Cigars. 


nich quickly absorb moisture. As regards the segond, it is 


an absolute untruth to say that Cigars are made im Cuba from 
Tobacco is always fermented before — 


. 


unfermented Tobacco. 
cone & it is manufactured whether in Cuba or any other country 
ox of 25 ° z k 3 : 

» 50 


100 

da hed in, in air-tight 
id to 

Sgpaid to : a Part 


No. 12 
Boxes of 
25 50 
21/- 40/- 


Carriage paid to 
any pert of the 
United Kingdom, 


* 


Sealed Tins, 
9d. extra. 


. 


* 
° 


Export Prices e 
eoo bage 3. 


“ADEY .& 


Digitized by Arya Samaj BRI 
wo JAA ELS 


that it is not Possible to 


iF HISTORY 
OF ADEY’S CIGARS, | 


e : ‘easons for putting these Cigars On the; 
E KARS to prove beyond any question that the ¢ 4 
Cigars in the world could be a BS laad Seconqly 
wished to help a highly skilled British industry Which 
in danger of extinction. To accomplish this, it was abs 
necessary to offer such a fine Cigar that we Could be mor 
certain that there was no better in the World. How Wete. 
to do this? The primary question was, ee were real, 
finest judges of what a Cigar should be? In seeking Fe 
answer to this, we were certain of one point, viz., that 4! 
men who smoked alletheir lives only one kind of 

ported Havanas—could not be reckoned as compete 
A judge—to be really a judge—must have knowledg 
perience of every different growth of tobacco, Th 
Holland and Germany many men who spend al 
trying, testing and judging for the purpose of valuing 
of tobaccos from Cuba, Manila, Brazil, Mexico, and Othêr 
of the world. After consulting many of these, we got 
of one gentleman, who even amongst themselves h 
putation of being probably the finest judge of çiga 
in the world. 


nt Cri 


e and 
ere 


the na M á 
as the S 
ye tobacco 

o x! 


Armed with letters œf introduction we crossed Over to qa 
many to interview this expert. We told him what Wwe wan 
and he willingly acceded to our request as to what tobate 
in his opinion should be used for making the fin 
the world. “Firstly,” he said, “I am most stron 


one growth of tobacco alone. A really choice Cigar must bf 
blended of different growths, and it is in giving you the 
exact blends and quantities where | can be of service.” 


er Ci ar 
Hay. 

e: 
have advised Havana for 
l cannot do so „as there is a mucii 


come to be recognised bs 

finest cover that Can be used. 
and free burning, and therefore 
when smoking, and also burn eve 


We therefore claim that in our Nos. 6, 9, and 12, we have th 
Cigars of the finest quality that have ever been ofiere 
this or any other Country, and that Nos. 3 and 4 are ĉi 

; get their equal at less than do 
the price we charge for these. 


S. P oN RRNO EREET LONDON, W. ’ 
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France: 


. é Ps te =! 
The Cantonal Elections and the Radical P Greece (sde also Balkan Stats) « aes P 
3 Be Charpentier, “ Nouvelle Rey,” Sept. arty, by The constructed Greece, by Y. M, 
age Parliamentary Discussion, by F. Leseazes, “ Nou- . Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept, 16 
velle Rev,” Sept. 1, i India; , : P 
France and Germany, by M. Sembat, “ The eee 2 
erie eee Mn ee Tl. Hing Ha, N 
Germany: Education nd Sedition in India, by H. O 
. The Democratic Congress at Jena, by W. Toa pa eteen Cent,” Oet, SA 
, __ Schröder, Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept, 11, W $ eril from Protection, by Sir, William 
ae ht Question, by P. Hug arner, Fortnightly Rey,” Oct. 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. rr. M i 3 a 
a Electoral Reform in Prussia and the General ee Others ate, Beli Rule, by E. Laurent and 
Strike, by L. Arons, « Sozialistische Monat- pute gee 
shefte,”? Sept. 11. 


Mexico; ; 
Revolution and Reform, by E. Fischer, “ Sozialis- The Crisis in Mezi > eS 
„tische Monatshefte,” Sept IL oe a Fortnightly Re” Gee” 2 — 
The Tactics of Social Democracy, by W. Kolb, 
e _ “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. Mongolia: nae 
i Socialists and Government, by Eduard Bernstein, The Fight for Autonomy, by Dr. A. Polly, 
y m Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. “Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 3 
J à The Social Democrats in the Reichstag and the Russia: 
5 "a Financial Proposals, by G. Noske, “ Sozialis. Baron von Rosen and Russian Foreign Policy 
j 3 tische Monatshefte, Sept. 11. “ Correspondant,” Sept. 10 ; 
>The Agrarian Policy of Social Democracy, by A. Spo : + 10. 
a Schulz, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 11. Turkey (see also Balkan States) : ; 
The Strength of the Social Democratic Party, by Turkey before the Wars of tgro-11, by Diplor* 


R. Schmidt, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. 


“ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 
Il. 


The Future of Turkey and the Relation 
Germany and Austria, by Dr. W. Schüssler, Great Powers to this State, by Karl Frei 


“ Preussische Jahrbücher,” Sept. : Richthofen, * Preussische Jahrbücher,” § 
France and Germany, by M. Sembat, ‘‘ Grande The Bagdad Railway, by D. Chatir, “ Qu 


Rev,” Sept. ro. Diplomatiques,” Sept. 
Å 


OLD LESSON BOOKS. 


Wao has ever heard of Mrs. 


Trimmer? Yet it was from one of her books that Queen 

toria lisped her first legsons. “ i 
tions of-Prints in Ancient, English and Bi 
History ” was its forbidding name, and © 
can imagine that the child princess had 
very warm feelings of affection towards 
But to us of a later day there is somett 
very fascinating in these lesson-books from i, 

which the children of a hundred years ago” è 
learned to cherish virtue and eschew 
Miss Estelle Ross T very fragt 
the July Woman at Home on Mrs. Trim 
z Barbauld, Elizabeth Sandham, 
NW y Reichmal Magnall. They were rather 
£ G Uy some, some of these old books. Al 
hy naughty little boys and girls can 

dreadful ends, death being ‘the int 
PH consequence of persistent naughtinéss 

on the other a excessive yir 
generally rewa! y being ie 

ice offered to infants of 

The choice ee 


The Duchess of Kent reading to Queen Victoria 
oe when a gute es 

duced by permission of ‘“ Woman a a ae 

[Reprodu y $e CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collect n, | 
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y EVENTS OF THE MONTH :|5. ` 


_ Sept. 1. Opening of the Trade Union 

~ Congress at Manchester ; Presi- 
dential Address by Mr. W. J. 
Davis; and Discussion on 
conduct of Police at Dublin. 

433 persons reported to have been 
injured in Dublin disturbances ; 
and inquiry into conduct of 
Police demanded by Dublin 
Corporation, 

Strike of coal labourers in Dublin. 

Police bâton charges in con- 
nection with strike in mid- 
Cornwall clayfields. 

Feat of looping the loop in Blériot 
monoplane by M. Pégoud at 
Juvisy. 

Railway collision followed by fire 
on train near Aisgill; 16 lives 
lost; Collapse of houses at 
Dublin; 7 lives lost. 

_——Qiscussions on Dublin police 
`utrages, eight hours’ move- 
ı Cryent, etc., at Trade Union 
yongress, and delegates sent to 
yblin to vindicate right of 
{vC speech, 

Upening at Bournemouth of Con- 

ction ference of Librarians, 

ae Zionist Congress at Vienna opened. 

Collision between two ‘express 
trains on New Haven Railway ; 
25 lives lost. 
3- Lock-out of men in coal trade at 
Dublin, : i 
Imprisonment of Mrs. Harvey for 
refusal to pay fines for 
È non-compliance with Insurance 
; Act. $ 
At Trade Union Congress, dis- 
` cussions on Government con- 
tracts and fair wages, and the 
action of Labour M.P;’s in the 
House of Commons. 
Launch at Barrow of Ottoman 
battleship Reshadieh. 
Opening of Inter-Parliamentary 

Conference at the Hague. 

Arrest of Councillor James Clark 
and other Labour leaders on 
charge of sedition at Johannes- 

: burg. 4 

œ 4 Secret inquiry into Aisgill railway 

j disaster. 

Reception of foreign delegates at 
». Trade Union Congress, and dis- 
__Cussion on higher cost of living. 

Ske Turco-Bulgarian negotiations 

œ .Openea, ~~ - 

Marriage of King Manuel and 
‘Princess Augustine Victoria of 
stohenzollern at Sigmaringen. 
‘Secrecy abandoned at inquiry 

~into Aisgill railway: disaster. 


nit 


N 


5 


i i Sines 


-> 


Io. 


It. 


I2. 


13. 


~ €C-0: In Public Domain. Gurakul Kangri 
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. 

At Trade Union Congress, dis- 
cussions on fines, wages of 
agricultural labourers, etc. ; and 
resolution calling upon the 
Parliamentary Committee to 
press forward enactment of 
Government Bill to include the 
enfranchisement of women car- 
ried, with 7 dissentients. 

Pastoral regarding Home Rule 
issued by Ulster Bishops ot the 
Church of Ireland. 

Discussions on armaments, con- 
scription, juries, etc., at Trade 
Union Congress. 

Murder of Japanese civilians by 
Government troops at Nankin 
reported. 

Violent speeches of Labourites at 
Johannesburg. 

Demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square to protest against the 

- conduct of the Dublin police. 

Train wrecked at Donemana; 1 
killed. 

Deputation to Mr. Malan of 
Labour leaders at Pretoria. 
Opening of Sanitary Congress at 

Llandudno. 

Disaster off Heligoland to German: 
naval airship Lr; 15 drowned. 

Opening of the British Asso- 
ciation meeting at Birming- 


ham; President, Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

Publication of letter by Lord 
Loreburn advocating con- 


ference on Home Rule. 
Manchester Dock strike begun. 


Arrival of Japanese squadron at 
Nankin, f 

Harry. Thaw expelled from 
Canada. 


Honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws conferred upon Madame 
Curie and other foreign scien- 
tists at Birmingham. - 

New Chinese Cabinet ; 
Hsi-Ling Premier, - 
Japan‘s demand for apology, etc., 
presented to the Chinese 
Government. ; 


Hsiung 


‘Commission appointed to inquire 


into. industrial 
South Africa, | 
James Larkin, Irish strike leader, 
released on bail. > 
Demonstration in Trafalgar 
. Square to protest against vin- 
dictive sentence on Mrs, Harvey 
for non-compliance with the 
Insurance Act, 
Procession of masked clerks to 
Hyde Park. 
Suspension of ‘bus-drivers for 
~ wearing Union button, 


troubles in 


Da 


I4. 


15. 


19. 


Discussion on insurance apd un- 
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.. DIARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Scotch express derailed at Chey- 
ington, 


Strike of painters ended. °¢ - 


Non-stop flight of airman Seguin 
from Paris to Johannisthal. 
Japan’s 

China. 

Arrival of Russian naval squadron 
at Portland. 

Decision of Messrs. J. Aird & Co. 
to close down announced. 

More lock-outs in Dublin. 

Draft Articles of Ulster Pro- 
visional Government accord’ 
vote to women on same terms 
as men. 

Inquiry into Aisgill railway disas 
ter resumed at Board of. Trade 
offices. 

German Socialist Cohgress at 
Jena opened. 


Éni 


Mass meeting of Labour Party in® 


Market Square, Johannesburg. 

Strike in sympathy with Dublin , 
workers of men in goods *vyards 
at Liverpool and Birmingham. 

Collapse of steel chimney-stack 
at Moss Bay ; 5 killed. 

Farm labourers on strike at 
Finglas, Ireland, fired on by 
police, and boy shot. i 

Completion of flight for Michelin 
Cup by aviator Fourny ; 9,795 
miles covered without changing 
biplane or motor (Aug. 25th— 
Sept. 16th). 

Congress of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce 

. at Antwerp. 

Debate on “ General Strikes” as 
a means to secure. electoral 
reform at the German Socialist 
Congress, 

Electric train wrecked betwéen 
Grasse and Cagnes ; 18 killed. 
At German Socialist. Gongress, 
Parliamentary tactics resolu- 
tion in place of general strike 


adopted. ERA 


Agreement as to new frontier 
between Turkey and Bulgaria, — 
and protocol signed. Are, 

National Conference of Friendly 
Societies opened in Londo%; 
discussion on medical benefit. - 


employment at GermanSpcialist 
Congress. =: eee 
Verdict of “ Accidental Death” 
railway disaster. — as 
Discussion on the treatment o 
- the husband in regard to mater- 
mity benefit at the Conferenge 
of Friendly Societies, — a 
Strike of men in tramship: 
> at Crewe. areas: 
ee [Continued on p. 


as result of ifquiry into Aisgill” na 
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A GIFT of 20]- to every parent 
who will subscribe for 


The Children’s Encyclopædia N OW. 


“The volumes of the Children’s Encyclopedia are about to be increased in. price 
20/- But readers of “The Review of Reviews” are offered a brief Eee p 
obtaining these fascinating volumes at the present price. - Thus, those who subscribe 
now will save 20/- Will you, by applying in time, save this sum—will you accept, 
before it is too late, this gift of 20/-? Full particulars will be sent you free, and post 
free, if you will fill up the coupon below. 


Queen Mary. By the compelling charm of their contents—by their delightful 
“© Each one of pictures— by the simple language in which the problems of the 
the ehid enis child's mind are explained aud solved—these books have 
delighted with become wells of pure delight for hundreds of thousands of 
land glad to children and the source of inspiration for thousands of 
teachers and parents. 
Let your little ones peep into the pages of the Children’s ”| 
Encyclopedia, and they will never want to be idle again. 
They will find a new interest in old surroundings—they will 
begin to think for themselves instead of asking their elders 
to do the thinking for them. 
The eight volumes of the Children’s Encyclopedia turn the 
nursery or playroom into 


A Fairy Palace. 


The Children’s Encyclopedia focuses the marvels of - 
universe to the understanding of the young intelligen 
children who read this work see a great, true Fairy Tale 


all around them. 
The Children’s Encyclopedia arouses an early desire fo’ 


culture—it develops an appetite instead of a distaste for know 
ledge—it reveals hundreds of hidden miracles in the ordinary * 
objects of everyday life—it extends the foundation on which 
the intellect is built—it brings more than knowledge to the 
young mind, it brings understanding. 


possess it.’ 


Save 20/- by subscribing now. 


The 8 volumes will be despatched on receipt of 
one first payment of 5/, to be followed by a few 
Glenturk monthly subscriptions of the same amount. Thus, — 
amblan S.W. Sly Ñ a . when you have paid us the small sum of 5/- your $ 
Bew: Sir peer as ? ` children will begin to enjoy the feast of intellec- Ẹ 
My fathe $ Mr. W. T. Stead, ANG, oN SEN, tual delight which the Encyclopedia provides. 
ather, Mr. W. ead, gave $ : 
A Am boy a presant of the Children's 2290s A > 
ncyclopedia some months ago, and Sez! ; S. EES Tate m 25 
ZI must say that these books have ' A REVIEW OF REVIEWS” COUPON. 


ies been and are great factors in his | ; 
V, mental dev elopinent. To the EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., Led. 


As a formative influence upon the $ a. 17 New Bridge St London, E.C. 
young mind your work is, in my BEN ES A a Pi ase send me a copy of “ Th- Childr n's 


experience, without a rival. It AEN. F Kingdom- contains AOR PE E 


i teges the things that matter at the # : 7 subscription terms for the valum s. 
> tim of life that matters most. g ; PE SRE 
Indeed 1 think that, withthe know- es Nin mvt n a A 
BS ledge my son Ras got, from your p S i ; 
= Pages, in the guise of entertainment, 
~ ax he could put to shame many uni- ; 2 : ee er oo 
A versity g graduates. oe sier . : 


Y: ours faithfully, EN AA E A E E T S 


HENRY STEAD. ; 


S 
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Sept, 19. Murder of President General | 25._ 
Madero and ~ Vice-President, 
Señor - Suarez of Mexico de~ 
ciared “no punishable crime’ e 
by miliary tribunal. 26, 

„Condemnation of Holt Repor: by 
Postmen’s Federation at Bir- 
mingham. 

Aerial circuit of London; victory 
of airman Hamel. 

Statue of King Edward‘VII. at 
< Northampton unveiled by the 

a Mayor. ; 

Herr Friedrich Ebert elected Par- 

liamentary leader of German 
Socialists. 

People’s Bank of India and Am- 
ritsar Bank closed. ž 
Three new members appointed in 

General Botha’s Cabinet. 

1. More riots in Dublin. 

Settlement of London ’bus-strike ; 
men’s union recognised. 

International Anti-Coloured Con- 
gress opened at Milan. 

The Russian fleet at Brest. 

Anarchy in Albania reported. 

Assassination of Col. F. Cardenas, 

the alleged assassin of Gen. 

Madero, of Mexico. 

CrisGsit of the King and Queen to 
W Northampton. 

\isgill railway disaster inquiry at 
~~~ Carlisle; verdict of manslaugh- 
Ope ter against driver Caudle. 
tS _~' Congress in London of Franco- 
54 Zi British Travel Union opened ; 
C presidential address of M. Cop- 


N 
N 


ran 


per. 

Seafield House, Liverpool, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Parliamentary Committee of the 
Labour Party voted £5,000 
worth of provisions for Dublin 
strikers e 

Occupation of Dibra by Albanians 
reported and new mobilisation 
by Servia. 

Betrothal of Prince Charles of 
Roumania and the Grand 
Duchess Olga of Russia and of 
Crown Prince George of Greece 
and Princess Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania announced. 

Flight of Roland Garros across 
the Mediterranean ; Frégus to 
Bizerta, 600 miles in 7 hours. 

General Botha’s reconstructed 
Cabinet sworn in. 

The King present at army man- 
œuvres at Northampton. 

Articles of Ulster Provisional 
Government approved by Ul- 
ster Unionist Council at Bel- 
fast. 

Manchester dock strike settied. 


The King present at “ battle ” of 
Sharman’s Hi 5 


24. 


Hill. 
* Formation of Employers’ Defence 
Union announced. i 
«Daring aeroplane isplay of M.} -- 
Pégoud at Sag P 


: Launch at Lorient of Fr 


Close of International Conference 


for Protection of Labour at|Sept. 1. Viscount Haldane 


{Berne ; proposed reforms 1n 
juvenile employment. ; 
Conference of National F ER 
of Class Teachers at Der + 
presidential address by Mr. 

W. T. Kenward. E 

Close of Franco-British Travel 
Congress. a 2 

Baronetcy conferred on Sir David 
Burnett, Lord Mayor of Lon- 

on. 

d Postal Conference 
at the Guildhall postponed 

owing to unrest among’ British 
postal workers arising out of 
the Holt Report. r 

Bombs and plots discovered in 
Portugal. 

Murder Si Mrs. Rebecca Parker 
Gay, Christian Scientist, at 
Los Angeles. x 

Belfast volunteers reviewed by 
Sir Edward Carson. ; 

Discussion on teachers’ salaries 
at Derby Congress of Teachers. 

The King of Greece in London ; 
visit to the Foreign Office. _ 

Conclusion of Turco-Bulgarian 
Conference and peace protocols 
signed. 

Chief of Russian Secret: Police 
murdered in Poland. 

Speed records of aviator Prévost 
and others at Bétheny. 

Murders by negroes at Harriston, 
Mississippi, and assassins 
lynched. 

Inquiry into Dublin labour dis- 
putes opened at Dublin. 

Preliminary proceedings of 
Church Congress at Southamp- 
ton; addresses on Woman’s 
Two-fold Sphere, by Bishop 
Talbot and others. . 

Sir T. V. Bowater elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 

International Syndicalist Con- 
gress opened at Holborn Town 
Hall. 


Treaty of peace between Bulgaria 
and Turkey signed. 

Speed of 1244 miles an hour at- 
tained at Rheims by airman 
Prévost, winner of Gordon- 
Bennett Cup. 

Head constable murdered at Cal- 
cutta. A 

Church Congress at Southampton 
opened; presidential address 
by Bishop Talbot, of Winches- 
er. / 

Conference of Ba tist Uni 
the Albert Hali; A = 
Rev. G. P. Gould. 7 

Waldershare Pa 


Ea of Guildford, destroyed by 


rench 


2 


13. 


i. 


18, 


30. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


4. 
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SPEECHES 


treal, on Higher N 
Lord Malmesbury, g Base 
Si Bou 
mouth, on the Libra Tne- 
ment. ary Moye. 
Mr..A. J. Balfour, at Haddi 
on Ulster and 4 ington, 
Election. Mera] 
Sir George Reid, 
dero Restaurant 
and the Flag. ~ 
Sir George Reid, at the I 
Services’ Exhibition at Baws 
Court, on Australia, Earls 


» On Ay Stralig 


Sir James Crichton-Browne at? 


Llandudno, on the Ry; 

Dust. "vile 

Botha, at Standerton 

replied to his opponents, : 

Admiral Sir G. King Hall, at 
Sydney, on Australian Naval 
Policy. 

Mr. Ellis Griffith, at Aberneth 
and Mr. Devlin, at Listowel, on 
Irish Conference Proposal, 

Sir Edward Carson, at Durhe, 
on the Ulster Problem and tne. 
Proposed Conference. “ 


Sir Edward Carson, at Newry, ón I 


Ulster Problem. 

Lord Hardinge, 
Persia, etc. 

Mr. A. H. Warren, at Conference 
of Friendly Societies, ~on. the 
effect of State Insurance. 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. 
Smith, at Dromore, on the 
Ulster Problem. 

Sir Lionel Phillips, at Johannes- 
burg, on the Rand Mines. m~ 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr. FBS 
Smith, at Antrim, etc., on the’ 
Ulster Problem. 

King Constantine and President 
Poincaré, at Paris, on France 
and Greece. oS NS 

Baron d’Erlanger, at the, Franco- 
British Travel Congress, en the 
Channel Tunnel. 

Sir Edward Carson, at Belfast, 
on the Ulster ‘Provisional 
Government. i 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, at Burl 
wash, on the National Service 

‘League. i 

Mr. Alexander Ure, at Uphall, on” 

Home Rule. 


at Simla, on 


Mr. J. A. Pease, at Tottenham, 00. 


Education Reforms. F 
Mr. John Redmond, at Caherel- 
veen, on the Ulster qigstion: 
Mr. Alexander Ure, at Chiswick 

Gn the Ulster question... AZ 


———— , 


OBITUARY « 


31. “ Big Tim” Sullivan. n 


Cooch Behar, 29. 3 a ; 
Captain A. S. Beaumont, patio, 


of music and chess, 70: az 
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Se 


with such things as you have '"’ isa command 
ehtly read in the light of reason, Con- 
tiess a grand virtue, but its grandeur 
of your possessions. 


5 O “becontent 
» that can on ly 
fentment 1 


depends on th 

A 

Remember t! 
have are the b 

your talents. 


sur duty to see to it that the things you 
in get through the-careful expenditure of 


Gat this B n be content. 
„There are fe 
offer to glut 
"hands, at 4 £ 
and sto 
coated § 
“ Be famo 
results, th 
women ready 
The writer ¢ 
offers sweet br 


mists abroad who rail at our bitter bread, 
he fat of the land—and thrust into our 
one. Bitter bread there is in plenty, 
most equal abundance, gilded, sugar- 
to the 2, but stones all the same, 


ich,” cry the tempters, and judging by 
thousands of discontented men and 
-s to snatch the false opportunity. 
» you to be famous or to be rich; but 
r, and suggests that you be reasonable. 
s the form of good, honest remunerative 
yu as soon as you are equipped for it, 
Correspondence College, 104+ Thanet 
eady to equip-you. 
sm and S.S. Writing, and you would do 
tion to these four statements with regard 


work for whi 
mouse, Strat 

The wor} 
well to give 
to this profitable pro 


Doses 


£ 


g and profitable work necessitates ; 


To ad intere 

` 4, Camm sense. 3 

A knack (cultivated) of seeing the interesting side of things. 

>. A knowledge of everyday language is more important than 
“fne writing "' and the pedantic “ prize essay”’ style. 

4. Practical Training in Press Work. 


x 
A: The openings in Journalism are more numerous, more inter- 
sting, and above all more lucrative than most people realise. As 
I spare time hobby or a regular occupation, you can earn from 
“Js. 6d. to £2 2s. per hour if you know what tọ write and where to 
sell articles, gossip, short stories, and the interesting little para- 
graphs which constitute one quarter of the contents of dailies and 
weeklies. 

A.young lady friend of the present writer, of 22 years of age, 
who began work for the Press three years ago, now earns the 
comfortable income of £2,000 a year. She had no introductions 
‘nor influence, her success is solely the result of her knowing how 
todo just the work that's wanted. She works no harder than 
the average woman teacher, but she makes every stroke of her 
pen tell, and every Editor she works for knows exactly what to 
expect from her; he knows she isin every way dependable. 

3 a a : 


without Entrance Fee to readers of “ Review of Reviews ” 


n FREE LANCE JOURNALISM 


Gad 


Scholarships 


i $ 
7+ 


FIFTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The P.C.C. Course of Journalism and Short Story Writing is 
now offered to the 50 REVIEW oF REVIEWS readers who show 
sufficient aptitude for the work to make it worth while to train 
them at the nominal terms offered. You can earn while you 
learn in your spare time, for a Home Stady Course of training is 
entirely by correspondence, The Course is personally conducted 
by as uceessful Author-Journalist of International reputation. 

You will be in a class by yourself, for the personal letters of 
criticism and advice will be confidential and exclusive to you. 
It will be exactly suited to your aims and needs, and begins í 
where any previous training left off, and continues uri 
too busy writing for the Press to need any further lesso 

Your first attempts will be sympathetically criticised 
pert who has won his experience unaided in the long tedi 
of finding things out for himself. Struggling alone, facini 
disappointment after another, you may spend years of 
aching effort in learning just the practical technique al 
profession that the Course teaches in a few easy-to-iollon 
vastly interesting lessons.” 7 

The 50 Scholarship Winners will obtain the full Cour 
Postal Tuition at half fees, (The remainder is oniy paya 
when the student has earned £20 by his or her pen), You « 
not merely earn back very much more than the cost of Tuitiol 
and, incidentally, receive a full Course of Training free, bat will 
acquire the practical knowledge that may be worth from 7s. 6d, 
to £2 2s. an hour for a most interesting-and distinguished 
profession. A 


No examination papers can be received after Oct, 30. 
DO NOT DELAY. 


Send a postcard at once for the Scholarship particulars, so 
that you can devote a little spare time and thought ta answering 
the test questions. Address “The Secretary, Practical Corres- 
pondence College, 104 Thanet House, Strand, W.C." This is a 
golden opportunity which may make all the difference to your 
future success. You may have missed chances before; don't — 
miss this one. Send off the postcard now before you forget it, 

In addition to the Scholarship particulars, the College will 
send gratis a copy of a useful little book, and fullest particulars 
of the Course and Scholarships. 

It costs nothing to enter; you risk nothing more than three- 
halfpence for postage. You commit yourself to nothing, and you 
stand a good chance of success. 

No matter how little you may know now, Correspondence 
Teaching will begin just where you need it to begin, and take 
you as far as you need to go. The work of the College is to 
train, encourage, and help students to succeed. 

No other Iostitution has by correspondence heiped so many 
men and women, in all parts of the world, to train their talents 


. to earn money, s o 
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In the World’s Work James Armstrong gives 
particulars of the latest development of motor 
traction. Since the invention of the Pedrail some 
ten years ago the design has been modified eight 
times, so that the latest model represents a very 
=- erial advance on the original vehicle. The 
Cri icle is illustrated by photographs showing the 
arious stages of the invention, and we extract 


ppite following description as to its working :— 


=~ Each pedrail places two and three feet on the 
ç ground alternately, and the force exerted by the 
` compressed springs is adjusted so that any two feet 
together can carry the load for which they are de- 
signed, while one foot alone would be unable to do 
SO. Consequently, when any abnormal load is 
thrown upon a single foot it merely rises, and the 
obstruction is passed over without any jolt what- 
© 


THE LATEST PEDRAIL. 


= ome 
ae? z 
5 ee pe nist Pedrail with Trailer 
ates Reproducell by ” i 
/ $ z Y Courtesy of.“ The World's Work.” 
ae 2 ; 2 
ls a 
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ever. When three feet come into play the load sj} 
is supported only, without any lifting effect whan 
ever, because the springs are incapable of more than 
a certain definite extension. As a -result, roaq ™ 
obstacles are absorbed readily, and this constitués 4 
the secret why pedrail motion is accompanied by 
such an easy gliding motion free from vibration, 
In the forward motion the main slipper travels Se 
the anti-friction roller chain, while at the end where 
the foot-carrier turns, the latter is lifted bodily by 
means of a pair of specially designed sprocket. 
wheels. At the other extremity of the machine is a 
similar pair of sprocket-wheels driven by the motor 
which impart through the foot-carriers the whole of 
the driving force to another specially designed 
chain. Thus the roller chains take no part whatever 
in the strains thus set up, their function bein 
exclusively of an anti-friction medium. im 


The trailer car shown in the picture works 
upon the same principle. 


’ 


ee OF INTEREST TO 
, 
K 
N the banks of the Bow River, which waters 
southerno Alberta, is a remarkable range of 
i mineral wealth. For years it has been known 
% to contain an inexhaustible store-house of splendid 


household coal, the best of clay, large deposits of ore, 
and to abound in natural gas. a : 

From time to time experts have made experimental 
tests of the mineral wealth of Bow River, though it 
«is only within the last year or two that a Company 
of reputable and well-known citizens of Regina, the 
Capital of Saskatechewan, have taken up, in dead 
earnest, the manipulation of these valuable properties 
as a commercial enterprise. 

The lagk of two essentials to this exploitation pre- 
vented the development sooner. One was the com- 
paratively small population surrounding and confluent 
with the Bo One cannot expect to make a 

cgpa] mine pay without people and industries. The 
the fact that at the point where the 
» richest deposits of the coal were found there was no 
railroad connecting it with the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

These hindrances no longer prevail. The first is 
already I of the past. Southern Alberta is 
rapidly d up by the cream of farmers from 
the Uni , Eastern Canada, and various parts 
of Canad Vestern Provinces. 

These farmers have been attracted to the country 
surrounding Bow -City, a sunny and rarified part of 
Alberta, marked in the richness of its soil, and asso- 
ciated with a great scheme of irrigation organised by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and which is inter- 
secting large tracts of the farm lands to the north 
‘and to the south of the particular location which we 
desire to bring specially before British investors of all 
grades. 3 
"This irrigation scheme proyides for the full expendi- 
ture of $12,000,000, and one of the most practical 
features of farming in Southern Alberta is the asset 
supplied by this very contrivance. For two years the 
irrigation dam and ditches which adjoin Bow City to 
the north has not been required, the rainfall having 
been more than sufficient to meet what man and 
beast required. To the south the ditches have been a 
stronghold to the farmers, and as the country deve- 
‘ops will be more so. It is, in short, a scheme of 
Protection designed to make the farmer immune from 
the freaks of *nature. 

Within a few miles of Bow City the late- Duke of 
SutNerland established a colony of Scotch#erefters, 
2 Who are all, without exception, doing well, having 
good harvests, meeting their payments under agree- 
ments, and saving, out of their annual income, suffi- 
cient capital with which to equip their holdings with 
up-to-date machinery. Lord Charles Beresford is 
‘also interested-in Southern Alberta. So are manv rich 
“men in Eastern Canada, who consider, and in our 
Opinion rightly consider, that this part of the West 
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- it is 200,000, Each year sees an addition to the 
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is destined to be one of the chief feeders for the ri 
population throughout Alberta and other provinces, 
The Albertan soil is, as we have hinted, capabl 
of producing almost anything agriculturally, as we 
as market gardening and horticulture, ine ame 
The population of Alberta is 400,000, and in South- 
ern Alberta, by far the richest part of this provini 


population by 75,000, and when the railway, to whi 
we shall refer presently, is in full working order, 
there will be one of those interesting population — 
rushes that, although somewhat strange to home- 
landers, help to give a new territory the impetus ta 
new enterprise. 3 

No longer can the objection, however, of a sparsel 
populated country be urged against the speedy develop- 3 
ment of the mineral resources of Bow City. This is — 
the psychological hour, the day of opportunity, t 
day when facts ‘call for the spade, the stea T a 
and the capital of men who want, wime 
good return for their money, to be associa 
project that confers the blessings of nature u; 
seekers. The people have come, are cona, 
come in larger numbers, and those on the == 
already are finding in Bow City more thi c= 
anticipated. It has opened their eyes to th; 
possibilities of this territory in respect of. m 
farming, horse and cattle raising. 

The nearest comparison of Bow City to a Bı 
town would be Kingston-on-Thames, with this di 
ence: Bow City is on the Bow River, beautiful, 
Kingston, for situation; but in addition to the lan.. 
scape beauty of Bow City, it has great layers of ex4 
cellent coal, fine clay and ore. For the moment we 
will say nothing of natural gas, which has been pr 
to exist in big deposits along that belt of the riv 
Further, besides these advantages, Bow City is i 
the heart of a rich agricultural district. When th 
line, now begun, that will connect it with the great 
transcontinental is in full working order Bow City 
will become the natural feeder for an area of z009 
square miles. That area at present is but sparsely 
populated. The people are simply waiting till 
line covers the prairie, so that, instead of the far 
having to haul their grain and other products by ; 
teams to the C.P.R. stations, they will ship the stu 
from the nearest station on this new line and thus 
save thousands of dollars per annum. __ eed, 

For details as to price for sites in Bow City £ 
the terms on which Debentures can be purcha 
apply to s z 

MESSRS. MCORE & NICOLL, | 
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British Financial Agents 


for the Prairie 
Lté, Regina, Sask. ., LOS 
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e Cassier’s Engineering Monthly for September 
contains a descriptive and well-illustrated article 
with the above title dealing with an undertaking, 
now approaching completion, which may well be 


7S “regarded as a triumph of modern hydraulic 


a 


i 
r 
4 


==; zery often 


3 thing 


engineering. The publishers kindly allow us 
to reproduce one of the numerous pictures which 
accompany the article. The writer, Gennarc 
Fattorini, says :— 

Up till the present the Pouille, a district of Italy, 
comprising one-twentieth part of the whole of 
the country and having a population numbering 
2,000,000, was dependent on rain water for its 


xe wants of only a very limited number of 
Cri3S- The 
Wh which 
zn water 
pscollected, 
yin sum- 


Cy and the 
vern ment 

s compelled 

» supply 
‘inking water 
3y means of 
tank ships to 
towns on the 
coast, and by 
tank wagons 
to the interior. 
This shortage 
of the essential 
element at 
periods of the 
year, when 
disease . was 
more easily dis- 
se minated, 
very often ren- 
dered it impos- 
sible to success- 
fully combat 
epidemics. All 
this-will jn a 
short time be a 
of the 
past. Water 
will now be 
delivered . in 

ample quantity ~ 
for domestic 
urposes and 
"Oe 


e` ` 


3 - A Gallery rou 
(Reproduced a £ 


— THE LARGEST WATERWORK OF THE WORLD. 


h the. 


by bermission of“ Cassier's 
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there will also be abundance of water. 
and irrigation purposes. 

Distributed over the whole length are about qeq * 
reservoirs with a total capacity of 286,000 cy Sg 
and a sufficient number of central power stations e 

In October, 1902, tenders were invited for the 


for power 


whole enterprise, and im 1905 an Italian company : 


was formed for the purpose of undertaking the 
work and controlling it for ninety years. 

The work is so far on the way to completion that? 
the first sixty-five towns in the three provinces will 
be supplied with water long before the stipulated date 
Lecce, and the centres of its provinces, which are a 


the greatest distance from the end of the main canal. 
, 


will be supplied with water in 1915. The whole aqua- 
duct is to be opened in the month of August, 1916. 
The engines to be installed in the power-statfons 
will be Francis 
turbines of 
horizontal 
type; they will 
be directly cou- 
pled to three 
phase alternat- 
ing current 
generators o f 
13,000 volts. 


A fraction: of 
the total output 
of the 18 power, 
stations will be 
required for the 
pump stations, 
numbering 22. 
Of these sta- 
tions, five ‘will 
utilise the: 
energy pro- 
duced by the 
falls existing 
on the spot. 


At the stations 
serving the 
tðwns of Alta- 
mura and Gra-° 
yina, where 55 


raised 15891 
m. throug 

7,040-m. of 
piping having 


Apennines, mae ae ved 
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I “The King of Cars” ON 


THE ORIGINAL 


| 5 
Í S55 SUCCESSFUL 


- SIX-CYLINDER CAR 


(i, There is a time-worn saying that “imitation is the sincerest form of flattery," and 
it is a big tribute to the Napier that its six-cylinder principle is now copied so generously 
-by Motor Manufacturers throughout the world. : 

d, But the Napier was the original successful six-cylinder car produced and no copy can 
hope to equal it, with its added improvements, and years of manufacturing experience. 
@, Ihe Napier six-cylinder holds more than three times the number of Royal Auto- 
mobile Club Official Certificates than any other make six-cylinder car. 

M It holds the World’s Speed records in the Six-Cylinder Class—over 119 miles per | 
hour. . j 
G lt holds the World’s 24-hour Reliability and Speed Record—over 1581 miles in j! 


24 hours—never approached by any other car. 


We illustrate the 30-h.p. 6-cyl. Napier Torpedo, 


whicb with its added refinements, graceful appearance 


and reserve of power is one of the most appreciated models. 


Price of Chace with Rudge-Whitworth Detachable _ 
Wire Wheels, Lighting Dynamo, and Tyres £650 


> Please send for our Illustrated Catalogue giving further particulars of this and other Models. 


We shall be pleased to arrange for a Trial Drive. 


| NAPIER MOTORS Ltd.'**fazer* 


Works—ACTON, LONDON, W. "‘W orks—ACTON, LONDON, W. 
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oes 
°. In Wyld Life for September Mr. E. G. Boulen- 
ger has a short but most interesfing article, 
Note’ from the Zoological Ģardens,” in which 
he describes recent additions ^to the famous col- 
™ælection housed at Regent’s Park. An event of 
reat importance was the arrival $f a Pangolin, 

or Scaly Anteater (Manis pentadactyla), which 
unfortunately lived but a few days. Forty years 

e ngo a specimen was exhibited in the gardens, 
| ut succumbed after a short period of captivity. 
N Kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus), 

a rare and beautiful bird, which 
is restricted „to the far-away 
‘island of New Caledonia, has 
been presented. to the ‘‘ Zoo ” by 
Lord Tavistock. By courtesy of 
the Editor of Wild Life we are 
enabled to reproduce a fine pic- 


ture of these birds, Mr. Bou- 
lenger, describing the Kagu, 
says :— 


bird, about the size of a 
c fowl, is of a dull, ashy grey 
' Cr’S with a large white erectile 
Vion the head; the legs are 
Ze. It is an amusing creature 
Hp Watch, owing to its peculiar 
ait of running with the greatest 
==7; idity. for some ten or fifteen feet, 
‘cd then coming to an almost dead 
"0p, at the same time erecting its 
"=~ -rest and expanding its wings. Its 
T breeding habits became known a 
~ few years ago, when a pair in the 
possession of Mr.“H. L. Finckh 
nested. The nest was formed in a 
hollow in thé ground, into which 
Sti¢ks and leaves were accumulated. 
A single egg was laid, over ,which 
more sticks were placed, and upon 
this elaborate erection the male bird 
sat almost continually until the egg 
hatched, a° period of over five 
weeks. 


Copyright] 


- Another interesting arrival is 
which frequents the river banks of ihe Orinoco 
and one or two other rivers in South America 
and derives its name from its habit of basking in 


the sun with its butterfly-shaped win $ 
i spread 
out to the utmost, R ER 


_ The Reptile House at the “ Zoo’ now con- 
tains for the first time a specimen of the Gopher 
Frog (Rana capito), which, says Mr. Boulenger 
eis restricted to certain dry, sandy districts in 
° Florida.* A Pigmy Rattlesnake (Sistrurus mil- 
arius) has also been added to the collection 
_ This snake feeds on frogs. and other cold- 
looded animals, and was formerly” abundant 
the prairies of Illinois, but is now getting 
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a Sun-Bittern, 
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scarce in that region owing lo the introduction 
cE ion, 
of swine. : : 
fn addition to “ Notes from the Zoologic; 
Gardens,” Wild Life contains half a dozen ot! ; 
articles dealing with aama in va usa 
forms, each being beauti uty ulustrated with 
actual photographs. The edigor, Mr. Douglas 
English, evidently spares no pains, to produce s 
one of the most sumptuous monthly Magazines ^ 
that reaches our table. 


eae IIg 
[D. Scth-Smith.. 4 
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(Reproduced by permission of “ Wild Life.) 
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Mr. L. R. Brightwell contributes to the Royal 
Magasine for October an article descriptive ofi 
a September night spent in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. It deals chiefly with certain nocturnal 
animals which are rarely, and, in many cases, 
never seen by the general public. The writer 
says the “ Zoo” is an-eerie and a ghostly place 
after dark. The best nights to visit the gardens 
‘are the tranquil nights' of early Septembers 
when the wild things suffer least from atmo- 


the * Zoo,’ starting from the Society’s offices n 
by the kangaroo sheds, and concluding by H6 


main entrance, is an experience never to be for 
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SALESMAN ? BUILDER ? | | 100,000 Copies of Remarkable Boo 
ADVERTISER ? DRAUGHTSMAN ? deserib; s a 
eseribing peculiar Psychic Powers 


SHOWCARD WRITER? CORRESPONDENCE CLERK? 
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be distributed Post Free to readers o 
“Review of Reviews.” 


“The wonderful power of Personal Influence 
Magnetism, Fascination, Mind Control, call it wha 
you will, can surely be acquired by everyone ne 
matter how unattractive or unsuccessful," say: 
Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Knowles, author of the new 
book entitled: “The Key to the Development of the 
Inner Forces.” The book = 
lays bare many astound- 
ing facts concerning the 
practices of the Eastern 
Yogis, and describes a sim- 
ple though effective system 
of controlling the thoughts 
and acts of others; how one 
may gain the love and 
friendship of those who 
might otherwise remain in- 
different; how to quickly 
and accurately judge the 
character and disposition of 
an individual; how to cure 
the most obstinate diseases 
and habits without drugs 
or medicines; even the com- 
plex subject of projecting 
thoughts (telepathy) is ex- 
plained. Miss Josephine 
Davis, the popular stage 
favourite, whose portrait appears above, dec! 
that Prof. Knowles’ book opens the door to suci 
health, and happiness to every mortal, no 
what his or her position in life. She believes 
Prof. Knowles has discovered principles which 
universally adopted, will revolutionise the 
status of the human race. 

The book, which is being disiributed broadcast 
of charge, is full of photographic reproductions show 
how these unseen forces are being used all over ti 
world, and how thousands upon thousands 
developed powers which they little dreamed 
possessed. The free distribution of the 100,000 
is being conducted by a large London institution, 
a copy will be sent post free to anyone interesi 
No money need be sent, but those wha wish to 
may enclose 2d. (stamps) to cover postage, ete. 
requests for the free book should be 
National Institute of Sciences, Free 
Dept. 1398, No. 258, Westmin 
London, S.E., England. Sjmply say you 
copy of “The Key to the Development 
| Forces,” and mention “ REVIEW OF | 


OOK AT THE CLOCK! 
Listen to it ticking off hours which 
you could make into “Golden 

Hours.” Part of your spare time you 

“should spend in assuring for yourself a 

sttccessful, happy and prosperous future. 


Look at the clock! 

Begin NOW— this very minute! There 
is one way, and one way only. It is by 
making yourself a man or woman whom 
employers want--who will be well paid. 
You can make yourself one to whom 
success is sure to come. ; 

If you would like to know HOW 
you can become sure of success, write for 
a free copy of the I.C.S. Booklet dealing 
with the trade or profession in which you- 
&e interested. 


The Booklet contains valuable practical advice 
on the chances and prospects for trained men 
“and women in your own line of work, together 
with a full syllabus and specimen pages and 
illustrations from I.C.S. Instruction papers of 
the T.C.S. Course best suited to your require- 
ments, and a full account of what I.C.S. corres- 
“pondence training really is, means, and has 
accomplished. Also the testimony of prominent 
employers and of I.C.S. students to the practical 
and PROFITABLE nature of I.C.S. training. 


^ International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. - 
155d, Internațional Buildings, Kingsway, London. 
a? (To avoid delay please use our full address.) 

ease send me copy of the I.C.S. Booklet, explaining 
hew I can gain a thorough, practical, and up-to-date 
training in. S 3 
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«| a WRITER in the London Daily News 
$ P A Aea declared that about eight out of 
; every ten people in, the^‘ upper ” and 
i “middle ” classes nowadays were food-faddists. 
i N is exactly the kind of wildly exaggerated 
: statement one hears when any new thing is 


Z 
Ff 


j making itself felt. It repfesents the second stage 
i m inthe Press attitude towards reforms. The first 
1% stage is ridicule. The third stage is when the 


particular ideas concerned are so widespread 
= that they are in danger of becoming swamped in 
a flood of facite acceptance. 
Food reform is passing through the second 
stage. That is to say, it is making itself felt as 
= a definite and practical movement ; it is the butt 
of satirists; it is gaining the attention of many 
thousands of people who are entirely devoid of 
any ambition in the direction of ‘‘ crankiness.”’ 
And, as a matter of fact, the real food-faddists 
~ the individuals who, lacking mental balance, 
: sione ciean off their heads about some little 
į Crit of diet—are comparatively rare; they con- 
Vite no important part of the main movement 
? 700d reform; their existence is justified by the 
Bes Which they inspire. And they have their 
me ward, 
C, One sign of the rapid growth of this movement 
jn recent years is the regular appearance of 
“articles on its various aspects in such diverse 
Papers as the Christian Commonwealth, the 
Church Family Newspaper, the Clarion, and the 
: Teachers’ World. It has produced a periodical 
N Press of its own, the principal organs being The 
Healthy Life, Good Health, and Mr. Eustace 
Miles’s magazine Healthward Ho! True, these 
deal with other sides of the question of health 
than diet, but they are solid for all-round sensible 
food reform as an integral part of health culture. 
And food reform Cannot be reduced to a mere 
discussion on the merits of “ vegetarianism,” as 


reform makes a strong point of the §reat advan- 
tages of substituting for meat the various purer 
the question 


A of * meat or no meat ” is only one detail—an 
| important detail, but still only a detail. 
i _~ It has got to be recognised that the sophistica- 
i tion, adulteration, and impoverjshing of food in 
f > a > 7 . 
= general has reached a pitch impossible in the 


dayssprior to the modern development of a lied 
“chemistry. The “ trade” journals are Bled wit 


i. 28 3 v 
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THE COMING OF FOOD REFORM. | 


particulars of what in many instances are simpl 
clever dodges by which the consumer may be 
made to buy an article which looks or tastes 
what it is not. The law penalises the manufac. 
turer who uses the cruder and more obvious 
adulterants, but it leaves untouched all manner 
of devices for preserving and faking foods if 
general use. a a 
And it has got to be recognised also thate 
English methods of cooking in Certain important 
particulars are not only unscientific, but wasteful 
and silly—that is to say, they involve not only a 
waste of natural flavours, but a stil] graver logs 
of nutritive and medicinal elements, The most 
prominent example of this is in the customar 
method of cooking vegetables. This is Worth 4 
sentence or two of explanation. Apart from the 
non-nutrient value of the fibre of vegetables, 
which stimulates the proper peristaltic or muscu- ~~ 
lar movements of the digestive organs, the food- ¢ 
value of plants consists almost entirely in thei 
“salts ’’—that is, the mineral elements drawn_4 
from the soil and organised into the living t§ssuege TA 
of the vegetable so as to be assimilable by the « $ 
animal kingdom. Now, boiling the vegetable | 
dissolves out most of these “ salts ”; they are 
thrown away, down the sink, and the mushy, 
flavourless residue has to be flavoured up and 
its colour restored by using crude inorganic 
salt and soda, two of the very elements which 
the plant had built up into its own tissues and 
prepared for human digestion! It ig extremely se 
doubtful if crude inorganic soda, salt, and other. 
minerals are really assimilated by the human 
digestion; whereasethese same elements, when 
they have been prepared, organised, by plant- 
life, are unquestionably assimilated. 2 Curiously 
enough, unscientific peasant peoples in various 
Parts of Europe cook their vegetables scienfifi: | 
cally, while we scientific and superior Empire- 4 
builders daily throw away the most vafuable 
medicines elaborated by Nature ! ; 
The same lack of common-sense, the same 
ignorance of food values, is more or less discern- , 
able in most details of English cookery and food“ 
Preparation. And it does not seem unreasonable 
to ask whether this state of things is not closety 
connected with the increasing prevalence of 
many forms of ill-health and disease. Bae 
Food reform simply means the trainieg OF 


scientific principles to the choice and preparation 


purer and more natural tastes, the application_of ° 3 
of food, the abolition of all kinds of adulteration j 
and sophistication of food, and the steady reduc- i 
ron of the admittedly degrading and barbarous ^ $ 
business of slaughter, a 
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god through and through 


MEAT without 
and BEST for YOU ee eee 


MEAT. 


a eS ee EGAI, Meat is the Master Nut Meat, the 
f THE NEW “PR” BODY-BUILDING [R et aenieemen Jn pure scientific féods of — 
n- BREAKFAST FOOD e this natare. is composition if The same as 


lean beef or mutton but it is much more nutritions, 
the analysis showing over 23% proteids and 14% 
fat, with a high percentage of Vegetable Salts 
chiefly organic*phosphates. It looks, tastes, smells, 
and can be served like meat, while being free from the 
latter's impurities and the many risks attending its 
consumption. It has been conservatively cooked 
under the latest approved scientific principles, anf | 
it can be baked, boiled, hashed, fried, or can be 
sliced as thin as paper and served cold as taken from 
the tin, for sandwiches, etc, On account of its high 
food value it will go much farther than flesh meats, _ 
and being offered at a popular price makes it the 
cheapest Meat on the market. 


; ishi isp but easy to chew, ready to 
‘oft but nourishing, crisp bu y Wy y 
Paes easily digested. Tastes good and is good, for 
ie young and old, 
Makes good blgod and healthy nerves. 
Matchless for rowing children, for a 
sedentary workers, and for all 


FREE SAMPLE with full particulars, if you give 


me and addre> ae / 
e pe vour Gro er or 
Stores. THE . 
WALLACE PR. ny ; á 
FOODS CO. Ltd., N -o 


t, 30, Totten- 
Dap Lane, Horn- 


NDON,N : 
sey LONDE Per tin—3Ib. 7d., lib 1/1, 14b. 1/5, 31b. 2/6. 
Ask your stores for it, or sample Ho Boat 
* Ready to free for lûd., or orders of5s. value carriage 
Use j paid frm the sole Manufacturers: 
— W 


“PITMAN” HEALTH FOOD CO. 
259 Aston Brook St., Birmingham. 


cy need not suffer, “ Pitman ” Health Foods 
ensure Good Digestion and Perfect Heath. 
Full List of Heaith Foods, with Diet Guide at ogee 
of “Aids to a Simpler Diet,” pest free two si 
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or P.R. Nut Cream. 


RO Lithograrked Portraits 
OF 
FAMOUS POETS 


. [e HESE splendid Portraits are deservedly 

Ropwiar. There are twenty of them 
in all. The complete set will be sent to any 
address for 3/3 post free. 
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BYRON MACAULAY SPENSER 
CAMPBELL MILTON TENNYSON 
COLERIDGE MOORE WHITTIER 


UR foods are manufactured 
in the interests of health, and 
not merely for profit. They are- 
I.H.A. the result of years bFf experience. 
H 1 h and have proved their value in 
Mealth thousands of cases. Let us con- 
vince you of “the better way” 

Foods to enjoy life. 
Will Your Health is the most 
valuable thing you possess— 


COWPER MORRIS WHITMAN "is saei work eee 
Mrs. HEMANS POPE worpswortn || Hel i a a a a 
peas SCOTT YOURE quainted with our | E 


Health Foods? We PARCEL. 
are the sole manufacturers of 
the celebrated Granose Flakes 
and Biscuits, liberal samples of 
which are sent with each of our 

“Special Sample Parcels. Send 
at once, enclosing stamps or P.O. for js. 
Address :— 


International Healt Association, | 
Limited, BA: 
SFANBOROUGH PARK, WATFORD, HERTS? © 


Price 3d. each, post free. 
e Size 11 in. by 8in. 


l 'Stead’s Publishing House 
- / RANK BUILDINGS 
| KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
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PEACE AND POULTRY IN THE 
BALKANS. 


Tus is the title of a useful article contributes 
by Edward Brown, F.L.S,, to The Illustrated 
Poultry Record for September. The writer, 
referring to Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, andi 
Servia, remarks that the future of these coun 
tries depends upon themselves, but asserts that 
opportunities are great in the extreme for the, 
production of eggs and poultry, as well as other, 
food supplies and of tobacco. I he three great 
table lands of South-Eastern Europe, the rich 
valleys Of Macedonia, and even some of the % 
higher lands, are capable of vast development, 
Mr. Brown says :— $ 

With respect to Bulfaria, her country is capable of 
carrying many times as many poultry as hitherto, 
and the new: territory is specially favourable. With 
ports on the Ægean she should be able to rapidly 

Dy reach several great markets in the west. Probably 
ACook of 20 years’ experience writes:- j for some time her grain trade will receive special 
"F HAVE used Lemco for 15 years, and in {4 attention. 2 a 
I a great many ways. I have always found : Greece has not been known in modern days as 2 
poultry country, in spite of her historic assoerætion 
with cock fighting, and probably the habits, of itse" 
people have conduced to encouragement of other e 
branches. Her new lands in the Epirus and 
Southern Macedonia give her countries where much 
more could be done. It is time, therefore, that her 
Government took up this question on an advanced 
basis. 

Lemco consists of the rich stimulating E Montenegro is least likely of the ex-Balkan Allies. 
extractives of fresh lean beef. Itis the most ‘We I am informed that by guensement wits Senia 
economical as well as the most scientifically- : she will secure the greater part of Novi Bazar, and ; 

thus have access to rich pastures so long denied her. ay 
The people there are, however, scarcely of the type 
at present to make poultry-keeping an important 
part of their operations, whatever they may be in 
the distant future. ° = 

Such is not the case in Servia, and I am assured 
that in the newly conquered fands it ig even more 
so. The» Servians whilst mountaineers are excel- 
lent farmers, as shown by their products in other 
branches of agriculture. Their prosperous villages, 7% 
which I remember with great interest and eleasure, 
afford hopes for unity of ideals and co-operative 
effort which should do much. Probably we shall 
see Servia first to push forward the poultry industry. k 
If that is done alike for egg production and turkey 
breeding she has a great future. 

Romania has done something already, and 
breeds large quantities of geese. Her eggs probably 
are ,sold as Galician, and find their way to. 
Germany. 2 


it good, and can sce ways of using it that 

„lve never thought of before, thanks to your 

» book of recipes, which contains so many valu- 

able hints. Lemco is a splendid *standby’ in 

the kitchen—always ready—and excellent in 

place of stock for rich soups and sauces, as it 
gives quality as well as quantity.” 


perfect Extract of Beef ever invented. Besides 
being a valuable aid to digestion and a 
food in itself, Lemco actually increases the 
nutritive value of any dish prepared with it 
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My Course is a boon to sufferers from Prefficient Brain Powe? 

Lozs of Memory, Lack of Will Power, Poor Personality, Timidity, 

Shyness, Mental Depression, Lack ‘of Concentration, Nervousness 

(so called). One Free Lesson 0 every applicant whin sends for 

new book on MIND POWER, enclosing Is. P.O. The Free Lesson 
on Mind Power is taken from Author’s famous Course. e 
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“ You see, Sir, it 
‘works this way :— 


“You simply turn this ‘head’—pull it out as far 


as it will go—thrust the nib of the pen into the ink— 
push back the “head,” fe the pen is filled. 
“Of course this is a s 
point too, sir, is that the One 
* The Onoto is British Made. 


re is absolutely no 
an Onoto. All wie trouble has 


zen taken in the 
AE ACI put it right, (ee of cost. 
‘Leak? No, indeed, sir! You can carry an Q 


Jaoto upside The Onoto fills itself 
in your pocket all the time, if you like, and it will never Í 
A simple turn of the ‘head’ renders the Osctoa 


4 zi jastantly from any 
can regulate the flow of ink, sir, fast or s'ow, ke. > ink supply. 
We most decidedly recom nend the 


Onoto Pen 


The Self-filling Safety Fountain Pen. 


Price 10/6 and upwards, of all Stationers, 
free on application to THOMAS DE LA KU 


sellers, aril Sior Booklet abot the Dasto Pen 
a CO. Lintel, 206 1 Row, Lesion, Eg 
Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 
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a Westminster Chiming Clock ates aa 

lesire to possess one, So charming is ate diet é ae 

ee ae hour is reached an exquisite peal is ae ap n 

pach A When the hour is reached a peal of I: Robes ie 

epee at by the hours on a separate gong. ie x ube 

mak lowe lly tared sustained note—the whole nee eng 

aie bea to a beautiful and complete cathedral chime. æ 
exactly sim 


i iption has hitherto been too 
q The price of a aian OPTE A by the wealthy, but 


Bee een e the White Manufac- 
T Pee to the enterprise and resources of y 


veryone who hears 


F: turing Company, one of these superb clocks is brought within the 
Bey fea comparatively easy reach of all. i 
3 \ =a 7 [i @ The “ Manor House.” a superb Spas rau: light oak or walnut 
| \ Í } case with fluted columns and carved pediments, 


i i ight-day movement, 
asa fine quality, large, square, eight-d 
si is glpck her finished, live tube gongs, novel strik-ng hammers 
: SUFRE handsome polished metal dial, with ormolu mounts; , 
an , ha 


time-keeping guaranteed. 
The Company’s Price - - £3 15 O 
ry 


PREE.— tions of Chiming Clocks, together with 
PRPP SZE ap Gee illustrating their well-known 
Specialties ‘in Watches, Watch-Bracelets, Gem Rings, 
Chains, etc., will be forwarded, free of charge, anywher e, 
to every applicant mentioning © Review of Reviews. 
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H. White Manufacturing Company 
104 Market Street, Manchester 


; ’ A HINT TO PARENTS. 
=e y DURING the long winter evenings parents are often 
aa F a loss as to how best to keep the children 
 '{ mused. If“ Books for the Bairns ” are procured 
his difficulty can in a great measure be surmounted. 
These profusely illustrated little volumes (over 200 
_ different ones are on sale) contain tales that not only 
< amuse, but also instruct, and for many years they 
e have been in constant use in countless homes in 
a Great Britain and abroad. A feature of these books 
is their exceedingly cheap price—one penny purchases 


Multiply your 
Income by 35 -~ 
£125 x 3-£375 


HINK what you could do if you hal a 

three times the income you have . 
now. Think how you would enjoy life— °; 
the travels you would take, the books 
you would buy, the thousand and. one 
things you could do that enlarge the mind 
and make life interesting to those of late 
middle age. : 


A man or woman can do all these things 
by purchasing a Canada Life Annuity. 
which multiplies your income from two 
to six fold, and in addition gives you 
unrivalled security. 


The latter are published at three- 
pence each, and in many of the volumes—there are 
about thirty—excellent pictures add to the interest. 
_ A catalogue giving particulars of the above and 
_ other publications will be sent post free to any 
address. Send a post card for it to The Manager, 
“Stead’s Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kings. 
way, Léndon, W.C. ~ j 2 


Write for our free Annuity Bocklet. y 
extremely simple to understand, and 


see at a glance what you get for yout 
money. = 
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Canada Life Assurance C 
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t number vill be enlarged; the stories will Accumulated Funds £10,000,000, -  Establishec 
ustrated, Audearticles of general interest | | a 14 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. E.C.. 
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